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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.  —  ARCHBISHOP  WARHAM'S 
RENTAL  OF  THE  MANOR  OF  ALDINGTON  AND  ITS 
DENES.— NEW  RENTS  RESERVED  IN  SUBSTITUTION  OF 
THE  LORD'S  RIGHT  TO  THE  TIMBER.  —  TUNBRIDGB 
CASTLE  UNDER  THE  EARLS  OF  STAFFORD  AND  DUKES 
OF  BUCKINGHAM.  —  PENSHURST  UNDER  THE  DUKES 
OF  BUCKINGHAM.  -  VISCOUNT  ROCHFORT,  OF  HEVER 
CASTLE,  FATHER  OF  ANNE  BOLEYN. -CARDINAL  WOL- 
SEY.— TUNBRIDOE  PRIORY. 

THIS  century  includes  the  nine  last  years  of  the  reign  Chap.  XXIV. 
of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  reigns  of  Henry  YIII.,  Ed- 
ward  YI.,  Mary  and  Elizabeth  (except  the  last  three 
years),  in  the  following  order  of  time : — 

HSMBT  Vin.,*        from  22nd  April,  1509,  to  28th  Jan.,  1547. 

Edwabd  VL,  „     28th  Jan.,    1547,  „    6th  July,  155a 

Mart,  „       6th  July,   1553,  „  24th  July,  1554. 

Philip  and  Mabt,    „     25th  July,  1554,  „  17th  Nov.,  1558. 

EuzABKTR,  „      17th  Nov.,   1558,  „  24th  March,  1603. 

I  feel  I  cannot  better  describe  the  changes  which  were 
going  on  in  the  holdings  of  the  different  denes  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent,  daring  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
relaxation  of  the  lords'  rights  over  them,  than  by  re- 
ferring to  another  rent-roll  at  this  period  of  our  his- 
tory. 

The  manor  of  Aldington  still  formed  part  of  the  pos-  ^.d.  1512, 
sessions  of  the  See  of  Canterbury.     The  rental  of  Arch-  Archbishop 
bishop  Warham,  from  Michaelmas,  1512  (4  Henry  VHI.),  ^^^j^*' 
is  among  the  manorial  documents.     It  includes  the  park,  the  manor  of 


*  Henry  Vllt.,  and  aU  hit  children  mentioned  above,  were  bom  at 
Greenwich,  as  a  regal  rvtidenoe  now  preferred  to  £ltham« 


Aldington. 
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Chap.  XXTV.  the  mill  at  Sebrocke,  and  the  occupation  of  "Willop  by 
The  Aldington  William  and  Thomas  Knachebull.  There  is  a  minnte 
^"^^^ui"^*  description  of  the  holdings  at  and  near  Hythe,  the  ten- 
ants' names,  with  an  account  rendered  by  the  park-keeper 
of  Salt  wood  of  the  herbage,  agistment,  and  pannage  of 
hogs ;  the  occupation  of  Chene  and  the  new  Marsh  there,  by 
the  Brokhills ;  the  lands  both  salt  and  fresh ;  the  fishery 
in  **lo  Chanell;"  the  lands  of  Upper  and  Northsture. 
There  is  also  an  account  of  land  which  had  escheated 
from  bastardy,  and  of  land  in  Appledore  which  had  been 
lately  acquired,  and  before  had  been  submerged  in  the 
sea. 

This  rent-roll  then  sets  out  an  account  of  John  Lucas, 

**  Collector  of  the  rents  in  the  Weald,"  to  which  I  would 

more  especially  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader.    We 

find,  under  "  New  Rents,"  **  6«.  received  of  John  Monge- 

TheDeneof      ham,  and  his  partners,  for  the  dene  of  Rolvynden,  be- 

Eolvynden.       longing  to  the  manor  of  Aldington,  that  they  and  their 

heirs  may  in  future  times  dispose  of  all  the  wood  growing 
upon  the  same  dene,  and  that  which  shall  hereafter  grow 
in  it,  at  their  pleasure,  in  addition  to  the  ancient  rent 
and  service  formerly  due  and  accustomed  therefrom." 

Here  we  again  meet  with  a  composition  between  the 
lord  and  the  tenants  of  this  particular  dene,  by  which 
the  tenants  paid  a  new  or  increased  rent  for  all  the  timber 
Ante,  pp.  198,  growing  in  it ;  thus  confirming  what  has  been  previously 
'  stated,  and  establishing  the  fact  that  Archbishop  Warham 

continued  to  pursue  the  pourse  adopted  by  his  predeces- 
sors and  the  Abbots  of  Battle,  the  Prior  and  Convent  of 
Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  and  the  several  religious 
houses  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.,  11.,  and  III.,  in 
allowing  the  tenants  of  the  denes,  by  the  payment  of  this 
new  rent,  to  acquire  the  important  right  of  converting 
the  timber  to  their  own  use,  and  cultivating  the  land  as 
they  thought  most  to  their  own  advantage. 

In  this  rental  of  Archbishop  Warham,  I  find  simi- 
lar  compositions  in  no  less  than  twenty  of  the  denes 
helong^g  to  this  manor,  which  it  is  needless  to  nam^ 


tunhndge.  4ci'i 

cept  that  one  of  them  was  the  Isle  of  Oxney,*  and  Chap.  xxrv. 
e  of  them  was  held  by  John  Deryng  and  others,  the 
nts  varying  in  each  case. 

Under  the  head  of  **  Customs,"  there  is  further  refer- 
ice  to  the  denes:  **To  lis.  of  dangerii\  per  annum  for 
even  denes  when  there  is  no  pannage,  except  the  dene 
'  Iden,  which  owed  no  dangerius.**  Now  that  this  com- 
)6ition  had  been  entered  into,  the  right  to  danger  and  Ante,  p.  384. 
innage  ceased. 

William  Brabam  is  returned  as  the  farmer  of  Gran- 
rook  Rectory,  and  a  payment  of  £86  2s,  is  made  for  **ihe 
xm  and  wood  sales ; "  the  amount  expended  for  the  re- 
ur  of  the  Church  and  Bectory  is  JC21  lOs.  Aid. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  Tunbridge,  and  its  Castle,  Manor,  Tunbridge. 
ad' Priory. 

Edmund,  the  last  of  the  Earls  of  Stafford  and  owners  Ante,  p.  365. 
:  Tunbridge  referred  to  in  these  pages,  was  succeeded 
f  his  son  Humphry,  who  greatly  distinguished  himself 
r  his  valour  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  became 
arl  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Constable  of 
over  and  Queenborough  Castles,  and  Lord  Warden  of 
te  Cinque  Ports.  He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  North- 
npton,  fighting  on  the  side  of  Henry  YI.  His  eldest  son 
id  been  slain  at  the  previous  battle  of  St.  Albans,  and 
e  grandson  of  Humphry  (Henry)  succeeded  to  the  titles 
id  estates.  His  head  was  struck  off  at  Salisbury,  |  b^ 
Lchard  III.,  without  any  previous  arraignment  or  judg- 
ent.  Henry  Vil.  reinstated  his  eldest  son,  Edward, 
his  father's  rank  and  patrimony,  including  Tunbridge, 
id  he    became   a   favourite  with  this   monarch.     His 

•  Oxnej  Ferry  wa»  parcel  of  the  Manor  of  Aldington. 

f  Danger-silver  wa«  paid  for  permission  to  plough  and  sow  in  time  of 

nnage.     For  an  explanation  of  *'  danger,"^  and  **  pannage,"  vide  p.  5  of 

IB  volume. 

X  Thi«  Henry,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  advanced  by  Richard  III.  to 

e  offices  of  Constable  of  England  and  of  all  the  castles,  Steward  of  aJl 

e  King's  Lordships,  Great  Chamberlain,  and  other  lucrative  offices ; 

it  he  at  last  took  up  arms  against  him.     i^l,000  was  offered  for  hit 

•prehension.     He  was  betrayea  by  a  servant  named  Bannister,  who  waa 

warded  for  this  act  of  treachery  with  the  Manor  of  Yalding.  in  thi« 

unty,  part  of  the  Duke's  possessions.— iTo/teef,  VoL  II.,  p.  329  (fj. 
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Chap.  XXIV.  haughty  and  ambitious  spirit,  however,  provoked  the 
jealousy  and  hostility  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  he  nu 
charged  with  aspiring  to  the  throne.  He  was  tried,  aoi 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  17th  May,  1521.  Tunbridgi. 
Castle,  with  its  Manor,  again  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Crown,  as  well  as  the  Lordship  of  Penshurst,  adl 
they  were  both  held  by  Henry  VIII.  for  the  remaindff 
of  his  life. 

The  State  Papers  contain  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  castles,  parks,  etc.,  not  only  of  Tunbridge,  but  also 
of  Penshurst,  during  this  century,  and  no  apology  is 
needed  for  inserting  it  here,  especially  as  both  are  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent. 

SUBTET  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM'S  LaNDS. 

The  Honor  of  Gloucester. 
[Fint  come  the  Duke's  possessions  in  Somerset  and  other  oonntiei) 
^x^  ^*^7t      ^^^^  ihwe  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  aU  belonging  to  this  Honor.] 
Mav,^  152l!  "  ^®  lordship  of  Tunbrigge,  called  Tunbrigge  Burgus,  9i.  3«.  9d.   Tua- 

brigge  Larder,  nothing.  Tunbrigge  Chamber,  15^.  9«.  2d.  The  office  d 
bailiff  of  the  Liberty  of  Tiinbrigge,  10«.  The  farm  of  the  meadows  and 
pastures  of  Tunbrigge,  1155.     The  mills  of  Tunbrigge,  12/. 

Sum,  42/.  17*.  lid. 
The  Manroodc^ — The  number  of  the  manrode  there,  30. 
The  CntUe  and  Town.  —The  castle  there  hath  been,  and  yet  is,  a  strong 
Tunbridge.  fortress  for  the  three  parts  thereof ;  and  the  fourth  part,  on  the  sonik 

■ide,  being  fortified  with  a  deep  running  water,  was  intended  to  hat« 
been  made  for  apartments,  and  so  resteth  upon  26  foot  height,  builded 
with  asheler,t  and  no  more  done  thereunto ;  the  other  three  parts  of  the 
castle  being  continued  with  a  great  gate-house  ere  the  front  entiy.    A 
dungeon  and  two  towers  are  substantially  builded  with  the  walls,  and 
embatelling  with  good  stone,  having  substantial  roofs  of  timber,  and 
lately  well  covered  with  lead,  except  the  one  half  of  the  dungeon  wu 
uncovered.   And  as  unto  the  said  gate-house  [it]  is  as  strong  a  fortreii  u 
few  be  in  England,  standing  on  the  north  side,  having  a  conveyance  well 
embatelled  on  both  sides  to  the  said  dungeon  on  the  west  side.     And  on 
the  south-east  side  there  is  a  like  conveyance  to  a  fair  square  tower, 
called  Stafforde  Tower,  and  from  thence  to  another  fair  tower  standing 
upon  the  water  nigh  to  the  town  bridge,  being  builded  eight-square,  and 
called  the  Water  Tower.    This  castle  was  the  strongest  fortress  and  most 
like  unto  a  castle  of  any  other  that  the  Duke  had  in  England  or  in 
Wales,  &c. 

The  town  of  Tunbrigge  is  a  burgh  large  and  well  inhabited  with  people, 
having  plenty  of  water  running  through  in  sundry  places. 

*  The  number  of  the  tenants  on  the  Manor, 
t  Ashlar,  a  facing  made  of  squared  stones. 
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Pari:*.— Item,  nigh  adjoining  to  the  same  town  there  is  a  proper  park    Chap.  XXIY. 

called  the  Postern,  well  set  with  oaks  and  beeches,  containing  about  

3  miles,  having  in  it  by  estimation  300  fallow  deer ;  and  in  the  same  be 
52  islands  environed  tnth  water.  Item,  in  the  same  park  is  a  proper 
lodge  convenient  for  a  gentleman  to  live  in.  Item,  nigh  adjoining  to  the 
game  park  is  another  proper  park  called  the  Cage,  containing  about  .  . 
miles,  well  set  with  beeches  and  oaks,  having  in  it  by  estimation  .  .  . 
fallow  deer.  Item,  nigh  adjoining  to  the  same  park  there  is  another 
great  and  goodly  park  called  the  North  Firth,  containing  about  7  miles, 
well  and  plenteously  set  with  oaks  and  beeches,  having  in  it  by  estima- 
tion .  .  .  fallow  deer  and  .  .  .  red  deer,  which  repair  to  every  of 
the  said  parks. 

Hawks.  -Item,  in  the  said  park  of  North  Firth  there  is  an  hayer 
(eyrie)  of  Goshawks  and  another  of  Lanners. 

Foundations.— The  foundation  of  the  Priory  of  Tunbrigge,  being  of 
Canons  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine — The  advowson  of  the  Church  of 
Herdes  besides  Canterbury. 

[Then  follows  an  account  of  the  offices  of  constable  and  porter  of  the 
■aid  castle,  keeper  of  North  Firth  park  (this  last  occupied  by  Sir  Edward 
Guylforde,  with  herbage  and  pannage  and  3d.  a  day),  keeper  of  the 
Postern  and  Cage  parks,  and  baily  of  Tunbregge  and  the  liberties  there. 
The  fees  vary  from  6/.  13s.  4d. 

Then  follows  the  lordship  of  Southborowe. 

ffadlowe. — The  lordship  of  Hadlowe  at  3il.  lis.  lOd.  The  number  of 
the  manrode  there,  16. 

We  next  meet  with  an  account  of  numerous  other  possessions  of  the 
Duke  in  England  and  Wales,  and  under  the  head  of  **  Purchased  land^ 
is  the  following  account  of  the  lordship  of  Penshurst : — 

Kent. — The  lordship  of  Penshurste  at  181,  2s.  Of</. 

The  Manrode, — ^The  number  of  the  manrode  there,  23.  Penshurst. 

The  Manor  Place. — The  manor  there,  standing  in  the  park  called 
Bedeleff,  is  a  goodly  manor  and  well  builded  for  the  most  part  of  asheler 
stone,  with  a  goodly  hall,  chambers,  and  lodgings,  and  houses  of  offices 
accordingly.  Item,  upon  the  east  part  of  the  same  manor  is  a  fair 
orchard,  and  fair  alleys  in  the  same  for  walking.  Item,  in  the  base 
court,  or  without  the  same  manor,  is  a  large  and  fair  stable,  and  also  a 
fair  bam  for  hay. 

Advowson.— 'Within  the  same  manor  is  a  donative  or  a  chantry,  and  in 
valour,  41.  lis. 

Parks. — There  be  2  parks,  the  one  called  as  is  aforesaid  Redeleff,  and 
the  other  Asshore,  a  river  being  partition  between  them,  containing 
about  5  miles ;  and  in  the  same  be  by  estimation  400  of  fallow  deer. 
Item,  within  a  mile  of  the  said  manor  is  another  park  called  the  park  of 
Northlegh,  containing  about  3  miles,  and  having  in  it  by  estbnation 
...    of  fallow  deer. 

An  Heronry, — Item,  in  the  said  parks  of  Redeleff  and  Asshoore  is  an 
heronry. 

Hawks. — Item,  in  the  same  park  is  yearly  an  heyer  (eyrie)  of  goshawks.'* 
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Ohaf.  XXIV.       The  able  paper  on  the  history  and  architecture  of  PaiB- 

hurst,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  read  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Kent  Archaaological  Society  at  Penshurst  in  1868 
(which,  however,  does  not  contain  the  foregoing  yaluatioD 
and  return),  will  be  found  in  the  August  number  of  thi 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1868,  p.  180. 

About  the  year  1626  Henry  VIII.  had  become  ena- 
moured with  the  gay  and  accomplished  Anne  Boleyn,  tbl 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  and  honours  were  rapidly 
conferred  upon  the  fortunate  owner  of  Hever  Castle,  who 
SirThoi,  was  made  Viscount  Rochford  in  June,  1626,   and  afke^ 

^^y^  wards  Earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Ormond.*    From  the  follow- 

ing letters  referring  to  the  repairs  of  the  castle  and  bridge 
of  Tunbridge,  one  might  almost  infer  that  he  was  at 
this  time  custodian  of  that  castle. 

Thomas,  Viscount  Roohtord,  to  Sir  John  DAWNor.f 

17th  Jdly  [1525]. 

"Master  Dawncy,— In  my  heartiest  manner  I  recommend  me  tmto  yoo. 

State  Papen       ^^>  ^^^  must  see  that  this  bearer  have  more  money  for  the  finishing  d 

"HttDTj  vIIL,      the  bridge  at  Tone[brige],t  the  covering  of  the  castle  there,  and  th« 

A.D.,  15^.  necessary  reparations  at  Pensherst,  or  else  it  cannot  be  done  aeoordiiig 

as  the  King  commanded  it.  I  t[hink  a]  small  sum  wiU  finish  it  for  a  long 
while  ;  also,  if  it  should  not  be  finished,  all  the  cost  [that]  is  done  npoQ 
it  hitherto  will  be  lost,  and  yet  [at]  length  the  King  must  make  it.  Tliii 
bearer  can  both  declare  to  you  how  the  money  is  spent  that  hath  been 
received,  and  how  much  will  finish  it.  Praying  you  that  ye  wiU  deqM^ 

Renain  at  ^^^  again  as  shortly  as  ye  may,  for  there  is  on  the  bridge 

Tunbridge  and    li  niasons,  besides  other  laborers ;  and  if  he  be  not  there  to  oversee  them, 
Penshurst.  they  will  work  at  leyfsure].    And  thus  our  Lord  have  you  in  Ms  keeping. 

From  Hever,  this  17  day  of  July,  with  the  ill  hand  of  your  own  to  my 

little  power, 

Thomas  Rocheford.** 

Thomas  Viscount  Rochford  to  Sir  John  Dawnct. 

8th  August  [1626]. 

"  Master  Dawncy, — In  my  heartiest  manner  I  recommend  me  unto  you, 

lb.  ascertaining  you  that  both  the  bridge  at  Tonbryge,  and  the  new  covering 

with  tile  of  the  castle  there,  whereof  the  lead  was  had  to  Eltham,  and 

*  He  made  considerable  additions  to  Hever  Castle,  which  his  grand- 
father,  a  wealthy  mercer  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  had  commenced, 
t  He  was  one  of  the  surveyors  of  Crown  Lands. 
X  The  document  is  mutilated  here  and  in  other  places. 
II  The  number  is  illegible, 


mlHtttbridge. 


I,  ba  olmoat  it  ■  good  paint ;  uviug    ChaF.  XXIV, 

B  a  lulf  of  lead  for  the  gottera  of  that  which  'a  

y  &e  eutle,  and  that  mniit  needs  be  had,  and 

le  all  tha  coat  that  ii  done  hitherto 

■t  famiih  thia  bearer  irith  luch  monej  ai  ihall 

iDd  for  lafing  of  the  guttcra  on  the  ctutle  ; 

lore  be  cdlo>l  upon  neilh^r  for  the  bridge 

e  by  no  rnan'i  dayi  that  ii  alive,  tor  it  ia  lub- 

l^liridge  100  and  4  foot  in  length,  and  all  of  frefl 

I  think  ye  would  judge  that  it  hath 

■  King  ihall  pay  ;  and  thug  in  my  bcartieit  viae 

0  Herer,  thii  8  day  uf  Aoguet,  by  your  own 

T.    BOfHEPORl)." 

r  been  Iiitherto  done  to  tlie  early  history 
S  its  lorda  and  owners. 

;  of  South  Frith  we  have  seen  was 

■'the  Cftstle  in  the  early  part  of  the  four-  Ante,  p.  348. 

Cecilia,  Duchess  of  York,   and  mother 

,  held  it  until  her  death  in  1495,   when 

:   Crown,   and   Henry  VIII.   appointed 

K)ke,  Lord  Cohham,  the  ranger,  with  tha 

}  aud  herbage  and  an  allowance  of 

1  And  fuel  for  the  lod^^es  in  it.     He  aluo 

tevard  of  the  Hundreds  of  Waahlingstone, 

Barufield.      This   King    also   appointed 

f  bailiff,  aud  park-keeper  of  the  Post- 

i  at  Tunhridge  and  all  the  warrena 

at,  Burg,  or  Lowy  of  Tunbridge,  with  the 

fa,  and  the  custody  of  all  waters,  rivers, 

irj-  of  10'-,  and  2d.  a  day  as  park-keeper 

r  111  net  Park,  and'  Id.  per  day  for  the 

B  u  ct(<ward. 

4  grvAl  U'Hluty  vai-.  Aijiain  held  by 

«  of  Uts  Eftrlfi  oC  Gbuccster,  but 

,  for  Bdvftrd  \'l.  granted  the 

»  Satia  Dudly.  Ejirl  ni  ^Vll^^^-;clf,  nfter- 

I  KwUnonWIiiiid,  !(igiiber  nil'  o^ts 

l.*i.aHu.illirr;iI,  :r.;i.!  !i  ■  .est 

■  ■    -m'  '■■■■  ■"■   'f  ■..7-   OBlwwdVI.. 

1552. 
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Chap.  XXTV.  granted  them  to  Cardinal  Pole,  Archbishop  of  Canterbmj, 
for  life.  The  Cardinal  died  the  day  after  the  Qneen  (Nor. 
18th,  1558).  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  the  castle,  manor, 
and  the  North  Frith  to  her  cousin,  Henry  Carey,  Lori 
Hunsdon,  and  granted  the  South  Frith  to  her  favourite^ 
Eobert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  for  a  term  of  yean; 

YoL,^!  ^hen  it  expired,  the  fee  of  this  chase  became  Tested  in 

pp.  330,  339.     Frances,  Countess  of  Essex,  whose  husband  was  beheadei 

for  treason.  Thus  for  more  than  five  centuries  Tunbridge 
Castle,  with  its  manors  and  possessions,  was  held  either 
by  the  Crown  or  by  the  leading  nobility  of  England,  sub- 
ject to  the  oft  renewed  contests  with  the  ArchbishopSi 

Ant^  Vol  L,  Becket  and  his  successors,  for  the  homage  claimed  by  the 

^LlL,p.365.   See  of  Canterbury. 

Let  us  next  notice  the  Priory  of  Tunbridge  (which 

Tunbridge         stood  near  the  site  of  the  present  South  Eastern  Railway 
^^'  Station).   While  Wolsey  was  still  in  the  ascendant  he  was 

a  bountiful  patron  to  literature,  and  our  Universities, 
especially  Oxford,  were  the  objects  of  his  solicitude.  He 
endowed  seven  Lectureships,  and  commenced  the  founclir 
tion  of  Christ  College,  Oxford,  first  called  Cardinal  Col- 
lege, though  he  did  not  live  to  complete  it.* 

Some  very  interesting  letters  were  written  at  this  time 
by  Archbishop  Warham  on  this  and  other  subjects  engross- 
ing the  public  attention,  but  I  need  not  give  them  in 
extensoy  as  most  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  ArchiBologia  Cantiana,    One  is  addressed  to  William 

p.  3t  Whitnal,  William  Waller,  and  Henry  Fane,  and  is  dated 

at  Otford,  30th  Juno  [1526] .  The  Archbishop  appears  to 
have  summoned  the  inhabitants  of  Tunbridge  and  "the 
other  places  nigh  and  adjoining,"  to  consider  whether  they 
thought  it  more  expedient  to  continue  the  Priory  there,  or 
to  have  a  Grammar  School  founded  at  Tunbridge  for  forty 
scholars,  "men's  children  of  those  parts,*'  with  exhi- 
bitions at  Oxford.     The  meeting  was  well  attended,  and 


*  Ab  a  nursery  for  this  establishment  he  also  erected  another  college  at 
Ipswich,  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
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*  by  moath  as  well  as  by  writing"  those  present  were  for  Chap,  xxiv. 
(ontmuing  *<  the  monastery  with  the  Prior  and  his  con- 
rent  ;*'  and  they  produced  a  book  containing  the  names  of 
ikose  who  were  so  minded. 

The  next  and  only  other  letter  I  shall  notice  is  addressed 
^'  To  the  most  Reverend  Father  in  God  and  my  very  sin- 
{alar  good  Lord,  my  Lord  Cardinal  of  York,  and  Legate 
d0  latere  his  good  Grace.*'  It  is  dated  2nd  July  [1626] , 
and  does  not  appear  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  Archaologia  CantU 
mna.  Here  the  Archbishop  tells  the  Cardinal  that  he  had 
explained  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tunbridge  and  its  vicinity 
Uiat  it  would  be  <<  more  to  the  pleasure  of  God  and  the 
advantage  of  them  and  their  children"  that  they  should 
have  ''  forty  children  of  that  country  to  be  brought  up  in 
learning  and  afterwards  promoted  to  Oxford,"  and  that 
certain  priests  should  sing  continually  for  their  founder, 
than  to  have  six  or  seven  canons,  and  that  the  Cardinal 
intended  it  more  for  their  weal  than  they  themselves 
could  consider.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  inhabitants 
(three  only  excepted)  were  anxious  to  have  the  canons  of 
the  Priory  restored,  and  wished  for  further  time  for  deli- 
beration with  their  neighbours.  They  afterwards  waited 
upon  the  Archbishop  at  Otford,  and  though  they  still 
objected  to  the  suppression  of  the  Priory  they  were  willing 
to  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  King  and  the  Cardinal. 

Then  follows  this  significant  passage : — <*  Howbeit  there 
be  some  men  in  Kent,  which,  if  they  have  not  interest  in 
all  things  to  be  treated  in  Kent,  they  will  find  inventions 
or  make  bruits  [murmurs]  to  hinder  other  men's  acts,  as 
though  there  could  be  nothing  well  done  in  this  country 
without  they  have  some  interest  in  the  same." 

His  Grace  next  proceeds  to  state  that  he  had  written 
to  Sir  Edward  Neville,  and  to  the  Vicar  of  Tunbridge, 
to  stop  the  murmuring ;  and  that  be  had  also  sent  for  the 
"  parochial  priest  of  Cranbroke  and  Peke  of  Tunbridge," 
to  wait  upon  him  at  Maidstone,  where  he  intended 
to   keep  the  feast  of   the   Translation  of   St.   Thomas* 

*  The  letter  states  that  all  the  Archbishop's  chapel  [ministers,  singing 
VOL.    II,  FF 
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-Chap.  XXIV.  (July  7th),  that  he  might  confer  with  them  upon  tlw 

matter. 

The  Cardinal's  College  at  Oxford  was  founded  IStli 
July,  1625. 
Bymer,  On  the  let  of  May,  1526,  Henry  Vlll.  granted  his 

p.\55.     *       letters  patent  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  confirming  all  previons 

grants  of  suppressed  monasteries,  including  that  of  Tun- 
bridge,  to  his  newly-founded  college  at  Oxford,  which  had 
power  to  acquire  lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  2,000/.  The 
number  of  monasteries  so  suppressed,  for  the  purpose  d 
endowing  it,  was  considerable.  The  thin  end  of  the  wedge 
was  thus  driven  in,  and  this  suppression  was  a  precedent 
for  the  general  '^  dissolution'*  of  the  religious  houses 
which  took  place  ten  years  afterwards. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  in  the  same  year  [1626] ,  Woleey 

obtained  other  letters  patent  licensing  him  to  appropriate 

the  rectories  and  churches  of  Nowington,  Marden,  Tewde- 

ley,  Brenchesley,  Leigh,  Yalding,  Pepingbury,  and  WesI 

Greenwich  alias  Deptford,  in  Kent ;  and  others  in  Surrej 

and  Sussex,  to  his  new  college.     Two  years  afterwards  we 

find  John  Highden,  D.D.,   "Dean  of  Cardinal  College, 

Oxford,"  and  its  canons,  demising  to  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn, 

Knight,  Viscount  Rochford,  K.G.,  the  site  of  the  man* 

Kent  Bag,         sion  of  their  manor  or  Lordship  of  Tunbridge,  together 

A.D.B2«  ^^^^  ^^^  their  lands,  woods,  chief  rents,  heriots,  &c.,  by 

Tunbridge,        name,  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  at  the  year  rent 

gf  £26  8s.,  with  liberty  for  Viscount  Rochford  to  fell  suffi- 
cient fuel  for  the  mansion  of  the  manor,  together  with 
sufficient  **  plowbote,  cartbote,  and  hedgebote."  On  the 
attainder  of  the  Cardinal,  only  four  years  afterwards,  the 
Priory  of  Tunbridge,  and  with  it  all  the  other  possessions 
of  the  new  college,  were  held  to  be  forfeited,  and,  like  the 
castle  and  manor,  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  was  after- 
wards held  by  the  same  owners  until  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  granted  the  site  of  the  Priory  to  Sir 
Henry  Sidney. 

boys,  etc.]  and  chapel  stuff  were  at  Maidstone,  and  that  proTiiion  had 
been  made  as  well  of  beer,  ale,  wine,  and  other  necessaries. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  CONTINUED. —HENRY  THE 
EIGHTH'S  JOURNEYS  THROUGH  KENT.— ERASMUS,  REC- 
TOR OF  ALDINGTON.  —  ELIZABETH  BARTON,  THE  HOLY 
MAID  OF  KENT.— THE  CARDINAL'S  COURT.— THE  LEAD- 
ING FAMILIES  IN  THE  WEALD.— ITS  DISTURBED  STATE. 
PERSECUTION  OF  HERETICS.  —  VISITATION  OF  MONAS- 
TERIES.— THEIR  DISSOLUTION.  — DESTRUCTION  OF  BEC- 
KETS  SHRINE.— JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE. -SHERIFFS 
IN  THE  WEALD. 

CARDINAL  WOLSEY,  to  further  his  own  ambitious   Chap.  XXV. 
schemes,  had  promised  to  secure  an  interview  be-  

twecn  the  King  and  Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
that  the  Emperor  might  pay  his  personal  court  to  Henry, 
and  it  was  thus  achieved.  On  21st  May,  1520,  Henry  jud,  1520. 
departed  from  Greenwich  to  attend  the  grand  tournament 
of  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold.  The  first  evening  he  slept 
at  Otford,'''  and  then  proceeded  to  Leeds  Castle,!  thence 
to  the  Archbishop's  manor  house  at  Charing,  arriving  at 
His  Grace's  Palace  at  Canterbury,  on  the  25th,  where  he 
intended  to  keep  Whitsuntide.  The  following  day  advices 
were  received,  to  the  surprise  of  those  who  were  not  in 
the  secret,  that  the  Emperor  Charles  had  anchored,  with 
a  squadron  of  Spanish  ships,  oflf  Hythe,  being  about  to 
visit  (so  it  was  pretended)  Lis  dominions  in  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  having,  as  he  sailed  up  the  channel,  heard  Lingard, 
that  the  English  Court  was  near  the  coast,  he  was  anxious  7^x96?^  * 

*  Henry  kept  this  Priory  in  his  own  hands  after  ho  had  acquired  it  by 
an  exchange  with  Archbishop  Cranmcr,  and  frequently  ms^c  it  a  halting 
phice. 

t  Then  in  tho  hinds  of  the  Crown.  Henry  Guldeford  was  the  Con- 
stable of  Le?ds  Castle  an  1  ;>ark -keeper  at  this  time. 

FF   2 
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Chap.  XXV.    to  pay  his  respects  to  his  uncle  and  aunt.*      He  was 
saluted  by  six  English  guard  ships  placed  there  for  the 

Stow,  p.  607.  protection  of  passengers  crossing  the  Channel.  The  Em- 
peror, accompanied  by  his  mother,  the  Queen  of  Arragon, 
was  met  by  the  Cardinal  and  landed  at  Dover  in  state, 
and  proceeded  at  10  o'clock  at  night  by  torch-light  to  the 
Castle.  Sir  Edward  Poynings  was  at  this  time  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  and,  according  to  etiquette,  offered  the 
keys  of  the  castle  to  the  Emperor,  who  graciously  declined 
to  accept  them.  A  few  hours  later  King  Henry,  having 
been  informed  of  the  landing  of  the  Emperor,  arrived 
from  Canterbury  by  torch-light,  and  Charles  arose  and 
embraced  him  on  the  stair-case.  The  following  day, 
Whit-sunday,   the   King  having  previously  written  for 

Ranin,  Queen  Catherine  to  join  them  at  Canterbury,  rode  with 

Vol  L,  p.  742.  ^j^g  Emperor  to  that  City,  with  the  Earl  of  Derby  be- 
tween them  bearing  a  drawn  sword.  They  proceeded  to 
the  west  door  of  the  Cathedral,  where  the  Cardinal  and 
Archbishop  Warham  met  them.  The  King  and  the  Em- 
peror walked  under  the  same  canopy  to  Becket's  shrine, 
and  offered  their  prayers  and  oblations.  There  was  a 
grand  cavalcade,  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  EngUsh 
and  Spanish  nobility ;  and  the  streets  were  lined  with 
clerks  and  priests  with  censers,  crosses,  surplices,  and 
copes  of  the  richest  material.  They  afterwards  proceeded 
to  the  Archbishop's  palace,  where  Queen  Catherine,  the 
Emperor's  aunt,  met  them  and  accompanied  them  to  high 
mass.  A  grand  ball  and  banquet  took  place  in  the  great 
hall  the  next  evening,  at  nine,  and  lasted  until  three  in 
the  morning.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  danced  with  the 
Queen  of  England,!  and  Henry  danced  with  the  Queen 
of  Arragon.     Before  the  banquet  was  served  the  Duke  of 

*  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  has  been  questioned.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  Henry  himself  had  instnictcdhis  Ambassadors  to  fix  the 
time  and  place. 

t  **  King  Henry's  sister,  the  Queen  dowager  of  France,  was  one  of  the 
guests.  She^as  a  celebrated  beauty,  and  had  been  once  proposed  as  the 
Emperor's  wife.  The  sight  of  her  made  him  so  sad,  says  Polydore,  thai 
he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  danoe." — Herbert ^  p.  Sfe, 
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Buddngliam,  officiating  as  the  ArchbiBhop's  chief  butler    Chap.  XXV. 

or  steward,  rode  into  the  hall    upon    a  white  hobby, 

alighted,  kneeled,  and  presented  the  water.     The  King 

and  Queen  washed  together,  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  held 

the  towel.     The  trumpeters  and  servants  of  the  Emperor 

waited  on  this  occasion.    Charles  accompanied  the  Queen 

to  Dover  on  the  Tuesday,  and  then,    escorted   by  the 

King,  rode  to  Sandwich,  and  rejoined  his  fleet,  which 

consisted  of  forty-four  vessels.     Henry  returned  to  Dover 

that  night,  and  proceeded  the  next  day  with  the  Queen  to 

Calais  to  attend  the  Tournament.     The  King's  suite  on 

this  occasion  amounted  to  4,884  persons  and  1,G87  horses. 

In  1622,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  paid  a  second  visit 
to  King  Henry  pursuant  to  the  treaty  of  Bruges.  He 
landed  at  Dover  and  was  accompanied  by  the  King 
through  Canterbury,  London  and  Winchester,  to  South- 
ampton, where  he  embarked,  his  fleet  consisting  of  180  Lingard, 
vessels.  Every  day  he  spent  in  England  was  marked  by  p.^204.  ' 
some  pageant  or  entertainment. 

The  next  royal  journey  through  Kent  took  place  in  The  journey  of 
1682.     The  King  had  created  Anne  Bullen  Marchioness  S^ouJi^Kent 
of  Pembroke,  and  she  accompanied  him  to  Canterbury,  at  in  1532. 
which  city  Henry  had  commanded  his  nobles,  prelates, 
and  servants  to  assemble  on  26th  September,  that  they 
might  proceed  with  him  to  France  to  be  present  at  his  in- 
tended interview  with  Francis  I.     On  the  10th  of  October 
the  royal  party  proceeded  to  Dover,  and  embarked  for 
Calais  the  next  day,  where  they  remained  eleven  days, 
and  then  went  to  meet  Francis,  who  was  at  Boulogne. 
They  assembled  at  an  appointed  place  between  Calais 
and  Boulogne,   and  after  the  interview  Henry  accom- 
panied the  French  King  to  Boulogne,  and  Francis  re* 
tnmed  his  visit  at  Calais :  and  according  to  some  writers 
Anne  Boleyn  was  there  privately  married  to  Henry  by  Herbert, 
Bowland  Lee,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coven-  P-  ^^^ 
try,  in  the  presence  of  Cranmer  and  her  parents,  while 
other  writers  contend  that  the  marriage  did  not  take 
place  until  the  January  following. 
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On  the  28th  of  August,   1537,   the    King   appears  to 
have  been  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  to  have  visited 
Tenterden ;    and  towards  the  close  of  his  reign  (1544), 
having  declared  war  with    France,  he  embarked   llth 
July  at  Westminster  for  Erith,  and  proceeded  by  water 
to  Gravesend*  and  dined  there.      He  then  mounted  his 
horse    and    rode   to   Faversham,    slept    there,   and  the 
next  morning  continued  his  ride  to  the  Manor  House 
at  Forde,  near  Heme.     Having  dined  with  Archbishop 
Cranmer,t  the  King  proceeded  the  same  evening  to  Dover, 
rather  a  long  ride  for  one  who  possessed  "  a  huge  and  dis- 
tempered body."      He  had  not,  however,  lost  his  love  for 
display,  for  on  the  14th  of  July  he  crossed  the  Channel  in 
a  ship  with  sails  of  cloth  of  gold.     Boulogne  was  invested 
by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  gallantly  defended  by  Ver- 
vins,  the  French  governor.       Henry  himself,  **  armed  at 
all  points  upon  a  great  courser,"  was  present  during  the 
investment.      The  lower  town  was  taken  before  the  2l6t 
of  July,  but  the  high  town  did  not  surrender  until  the 
14th  of  September,  and  then  on  terms  well  merited  by 
a  bravo  defence.      On  the  18th  September,  1544,  Henry 
made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Boulogne.      One  of  our 
men  of  Kent,  Sir  Thomas  Hardres,  distinguished  himself 
at  this  siege,  and  was  permitted  by  the  King,  **  as  a  meet 
acknowledgment  of  his  distinguished  bravery,"  to  bring 
away  with  him  the  gates  of  the  town,  which  were  set  up 
at  Hardres  Court  in  a  wall  that  formed  the  east  side  of 
the  front  garden  of  the  old  house  at  Upper  Hardres, 
near  the  church.      An  interesting  paper  on  these  gates 
will  be  found  in  Yol.  IV.  of  the   ArchcBologia  Cantiana, 
by  the  Kev.  Robt.  C.  Jenkins,  Rector  of  Lyminge  and 
Hon.  Canon  of  Canterbury,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  they  were  ruthlessly  taken  down  during  the  present 
century  and  sold  for  the  old  iron  they  contained. 


*  Henry  \1II.  erected  forts  at  Gravcsend  and  Milton. 

t  This  Archbishop  frec^uently  resided  here.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners ;  and  what  is  left  of  the  palace  does  no| 
j^token  the  remains  of  the  reiidence  of  ao  Archbishop, 
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On  his  return  from  France  King  Henry  rested  at  Har-    Chap.  XXV. 
dres  Court  two  nights  ;  and  as  a  further  mark  of  his  fa-  Henry  Vlil. 
vour  left  his  dagger  with  Sir  Thomas,  remarking  **that  q^^IJI^^"* 
he  knew  no  more  fitting  present  for  so  brave  a  man." 
This  dagger  is  still  in  the  possession  of  a  descendant  of 
the  family. 

From  the  pomp  and  vain  display  of  a  Sovereign  who  by  Eranntis. 
his  royal  and  absolute  will  brought  about  the  Reforma- 
tion, let  us  turn  to  one  who  in  his  humble  walk  as  an 
ecclesiastic  had  by  his  writings  and  profound  learning 
been  preparing  men's  minds  for  it ;  *  while  by  his  bright 
example  he  taught  the  world  to  be  neither  too  ambitious 
of  honour,  nor  too  covetous  of  gain.  I  refer  to  Erasmus, 
of  Rotterdam,  who  should  be  noticed  in  these  pages,  as  he 
held  the  Rectory  of  Aldington,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Weald,  m  1511  and  1512. 

When  Henry  VIII.  ascended  the  throne  Archbishop 
Warham  t  held  the  See  of  Canterbury,  and  subsequently 
the  Great  Seal,  until  Wolsey,  who  was  jealous  of  him,  at 
length  obliged  him  to  resign  it.  He  was  the  great  friend 
and  patron  of  Erasmus,  who  it  is  said  laid  the  egg  of  the 
Reformation,  which  Luther  hatched,  and  who  was  also 
deemed  the  great  restorer  of  learning  throughout  Europe. 
His  disposition  was  somewhat  migratory,  so  with  the 
object  of  inducing  him  to  settle  in  England  (which  he 
visited  on  five  different  occasions),  Archbishop  Warham,  Dr.  KnighVi 
on  the  22nd  of  March,  1511,  conferred  on  him  the  Parish  ^^^g 
Church  of  Aldington,  in  Kent,  J  vacant  on  the  reeignation  p.  155. 
of  Master  John  Alan,  L.C.D.  He  at  once  instituted  him 
as  Rector,  and  committed  to  him  in  the  Lord  the  cure  of 
Bouls  of  the  parishioners,  receiving  from  him  the  oath  of 
canonical  obedience ;  and  the  Curate  of  Aldington  or  some 
fit  Chaplain  was  ordered  to  induct  him. 

*  When  Erasmus  printed  the  Greek  Testament,  with  notes,  there  was 
Hot  more  than  one  other  copy  to  be  found  in  Germany. 

t  Henry  Dene  preceded  him,  and  held  the  See  about  two  years. 
.  X  Butler,  in  his  **  Life  of  Erasmus,"  p.  98,  erroneously  states  that  the 
jMoifh  W9M  in  Gloucestershire;  and  that  it  annually  produced  200  noblei« 
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Erasmus  does  not  appear  to  have  held  Aldington  more 
than  fifteen  months,  for  on  the  8 let  of  July,  1512,  from 
his  manor  of  Maidstone,  Archbishop  Warham  collated 
John  Thorneton,  or  Thomeden,  D.D.,*  to  the  same  church 
**  on  the  resignation  of  Master  Erasmus,  of  Rotterdam," 
reserving  to  the  latter  a  yearly  pension  out  of  the  fruits  of 
this  church. 

On  the  same  day  and  from  the  same  place  (the  Manor 
House  of  Maidstone),  His  Grace  issued  his  mandate  to 
**  all  sons  of  Mother  Church,"  in  which  he  states  that  it 
had  been  contrary  to  his  practice  to  impose  pensions  on 
any  church  in  his  patronage,  but  he  had  determined  to 
depart  from  this  practice 

**  In  respect  of  Erasmus,  of  Rotterdam,  a  man  learned  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  and  who,  as  a  shining  star,  illuminates  his  times 
with  his  learning  and  eloquence.  For  whereas  the  Archbishop  conferred 
on  him  the  church  of  Aldyngton,  and  he,  wishing  to  resign  it  because  he 
is  unable  to  expound  in  English  the  AVord  of  God  to  the  parishioners, 
has  requested  the  Archbishop  to  provide  him  with  a  yearly  pension  from 
the  same.  The  Archbishop,  therefore,  considering  his  devotion  to  the 
study  of  letters,  and  his  love  to  the  English,  which  has  caused  him  to  for- 
sake Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  where  he  might  have  become  wealthy, 
and  to  resort  to  this  country  in  order  that  he  might  pass  the  rest  of  his 
life  with  his  friends, f  decrees  him  a  yearly  peasion  of  twenty  pounds 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  said  parish  church  of  Aldyngton,  payable  by 
John  [Thorneton],  Bishop  of  Gyrene,  and  his  successors,  rectors  of  the 
same  church." 

'*  On  the  19th  November,  1514,  Richard  Master,  A.M.,  was  presented 
to  the  church  of  Aldyngton  on  the  free  resignation  of  D.  lohanniSy  Dei 
gratia  Cironen.  Episoopi,  at  the  coUation  of  the  Archbishop,  having  been 
■worn  to  pay  a  certain  yearly  pension  of  twenty  pounds  to  one  Master 
Erasmus,  of  Rotterdam,  Clerk,  late  Rector  of  the  said  church." 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  Erasmus*  own  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive  statement  of  the  transaction : — 

**  If  I  reckon  all  that  he  [Archbishop  Warham]  was  ready  to  give  me, 
great  was  his  Uberality  towards  me ;  if  we  take  into  account  what  I  re- 

*  He  appears  to  have  been  the  suffragan  Bishop  of  Dover,  with  the 
foreign  title  of  Bishop  of  Gyrene. 

t  Among  the  many  distin^ished  men  with  whom  Erasmus  became 
acquainted,  whUe  at  our  Umversities,  was  Wm.  Grocyn,  the  first  pro- 
fessor or  nubUc  teacher  of  Greek  in  Oxford ;  he  was  appointed  Master 
of  the  College  of  Maidstone,  in  1506.  Erasmus  speaks  of  him  as  singu* 
larly  learned,  and  one  of  the  best  scholars  and  most  judicious  divines  in 
England*    It  was  Qxqqjix  who  introduoed  Erasmus  to  Arohbishop  War» 
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ceived,  it  is  a  very  moderate  amount.*  He  conferred  on  me  only  one  Chap.  XXY. 
liTing,  or  rather  he  did  not  give  it,  but  obtruded  it  upon  me  in  spite  of 
my  constant  refusal,  because  the  flock  required  that  the  pastor  should 
be  of  the  same  nation,  which  condition  I,  being  ignorant  of  the  language, 
could  not  fulfil.  When  he  converted  it  into  a  pension,  and  found  that  I 
grudged  to  receive  the  money  which  was  collected  from  a  people  to  whom 
I  could  be  nothing  but  unprofitable,  the  excellent  and  pious  man  consoled 
me  thus,  saying,  *What  great  services  could  you  do,  if  you  were  to 
preach  to  one  country  congregation  ?  At  present,  by  your  books  you  in- 
struct all  pastors  with  much  more  abundant  fruit ;  and  does  it  seem  to 
you  unworthy  if  a  small  portion  of  the  church  income  returns  to  you  ?  I 
will  take  this  care  upon  me  :  I  will  provide  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting 
to  that  church.*  And  he  did  so :  for,  removing  the  person  to  whom  I 
had  resigned  the  pastorate,  and  who  was  his  sujffragan,  and  a  man  occu- 
pied with  numerous  affairs,  he  appointed  another,  a  young  man  learned 
in  Divinity,  and  of  good  and  sober  life." 

The  person  who  was  appointed  as  Dr.  Thometon's 
successor  was  the  unfortunate  Eichard  Masters,  M.A., 
who  was  about  twenty  years  afterwards  executed  for  being 
concerned  in  the  ** pious  fraud"  practised  by  Elizabeth 
Barton,  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  of  whom  I  will  presently 
speak. 

Let  me,  however,  first  refer  to  the  high  and  pure  motive 
and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  souls  of  the  parishioners 
of  Aldington  which  induced  Erasmus  to  give  up  this 
preferment. 

By  a  series  of  statutes  passed  in  1538  and  the  following 
year  the  connexion  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  See  of  Home  was  entirely  severed.  The  King  became 
head  of  the  Church,  and  defender  of  the  faith.  The  col- 
lection of  Peter  Pence  was  abolished,  and  many  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical powers  before  exercised  by  the  Pope,  were 
transferred  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

I  fear  it  cannot  be  successfully  contended  that  we  have 
gained  by  the  Reformation  all  that  the  advocates  for  an 
Established  Church,  and  the  friends  of  religion,  might 
have  hoped  and  expected. 

No  less  than  360  years  have  elapsed  since  Erasmus  was 

*  The  Archbishop  added  20^.  annually  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Ei-asmufl 
long  continued  in  straitened  circumstances ;  he  never  ma<le  a  secret  of 
Us  poverty,  but  oould  not  endure  that  even  his  most  intimate  friends 
•hould  make  it  the  subject  of  a  jest.—  Butler't  Life  of  Eratmuti  p.  tit 
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Chap.  XXV.  rector  of  Aldington ;  and  though  a  rich  living,  there 
has  not,  until  within  the  last  two  years,  been  a  resident 
rector  there  from  the  time  of  Erasmus.*  Standing  near 
that  churchyard,  our  eyes  will  rest  upon  another  church  and 
parish  which  have  been  held  by  their  present  non-resident 
rector  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  the  parishioners 
have  not,  I  believe,  seen  him  in  the  parish  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years.  I  say  nothing  against  this  worthy  and 
now  aged  Divine,  who  is  not  acting  contrary  to  law; 
because  by  holding  another  office  he  is  precluded  from 
regularly  officiating  in  the  parish  in  question ;  but  it  ifl 
the  system  which  I,  as  well  as  all  other  real  friends  of  the 
Church,  denounce.  Why  permit  what  is  prejudicial  to  vital 
religion  to  continue  ?  Correct  it  at  once,  and  compensate 
the  sufiferers  from  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Church. 

The  existing  and  exemplary  body  of  clergymen  in  and 
on  the  borders  of  the  Weald  of  Kent  are  now  struggling  to 
uphold  the  Established  Church  in  a  state  of  efficiency 
which  never  existed  there  before.  The  large  amount  of 
dissent  which  prevails  in  the  district  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  doctrines  of  our  Church,  but  to  the  laxity 
which  so  long  existed  in  its  discipline,  and  continued  until 
within  the  last  forty  years. 

I  must  not  further  digress,  but  proceed  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  the  reader  **  the  pious  fraud"  which  had  its 
origin  in  this  very  parish  of  Aldington,  fourteen  years 
after  Erasmus  had  resigned  the  living,  and  for  which  his 
successor  forfeited  his  life ;  he  is  described  by  Erasmus 
as  <*  a  young  man  learned  in  divinity,  and  of  good  and 

sober  life." 
EUsabeth  The  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  Elizabeth  Barton,  was  a  native 

SieHoiv Maid  ^^  Aldington,  who  acquired  great  notoriety  with  many  as 
of  Kent.  «*  The  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,"  but  is  called  by  Somner  **  The 

Somner^i  great  Impostor  of  her  time."    Henry  VIII.  having  become 

an^  r  ury,      enamoured  of  Anne  Boleyn  raised  the  question  of  the 

*  Smeeth,  with  a  good  residence,  was,  until  recently,  united  to  Alding- 
ton, and  both  originallv  appurtenant  to  that  manor,  untU  the  exchange 
between  Cranmer  and  Henjgr  VUI* 
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validity  of  his  marriage  with  Queen  Catherine.    Failing  t    Chap.  XXV. 
secure  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  in  obtaining  a  divorce,  Lmgard, 
be  appealed  to  Cranmer,  Warham*s  successor  to  the  See  ^®^  v.,  p.  12. 
of   Canterbury,  and  he  pronounced  the  marriage  null. 
Though  the  King's  will  was  law,  he  was  not  insensible  to 
the  unfavourable  criticisms  and  discordant  rumours  of  his 
subjects  ;  these  he  deemed  crimes  against  the  State,  and    . 
every  succeeding  year  of  his  reign  was  stained  with  the 
blood  of  many  of  his  victims.    Elizabeth  Barton  and  her     •    • 
adherents  were  among  the  first  to  suffer.    She  was  about  the  Hall's  Chron. 
year  1625  a  servant  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Thomas  Cobb,  of 
Aldington,  when  she  fell  sick  and  seemed  to  be  in  trances, 
and  ''  uttered  many  foolish  and  idle  words."    At  this  time 
Richard  Masters  was  the  parson  of  Aldington,"^  and  he 
communicated  some  of  these  speeches  to  Archbishop  War- 
ham,  who  appointed  Dr.  Edward  Bocking,   a  monk  of 
Christ   Church,   Canterbury,    to  enquire  into  the  case. 
Adjoining  Aldington  there  is  a  hamlet  in  which  was  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  called  the  Chapel  of 
Our  Lady  at  Court-at- Street,  and  to  this  spot  the  Holy 
Maid  of  Kent  frequently  resorted.     Dr.  Bocking  professed 
himself  a  believer  in  her  inspired  character,  and  on  one 
occasion  it  is  said  he  attended  this  chapel  with  the  neigh-  '    . 

bouring  families  and  8,000  of  the  himibler  classes  that 
they  might  witness  her  mighty  powers.  She  was  advised 
either  by  Archbishop  Warham  or  by  Masters,  the  rector, 
to  quit  the  village  and  enter  the  Convent  of  St.  Sepulchre, 
Canterbury.  Several  of  the  clergy  and  gentry  believed  that 
her  mission  was  to  warn  an  evil  and  corrupt  generation  of 
the  universal  apostasy  to  which  they  were  hastening. 
Even  the  learned  and  the  wise,  including  the  honest 
Bishop  of  Rochester  (Fisher)  and  the  amiable  Archbishop 
Warham,  gave  countenance  to  her  pretentions.  **  The 
mighty  intellect  and  conscious  purity  of  Sir  T.  More  him- 
self did  not  so  far  preserve  the  serenity  of  his  mind  as  to  Mackintosh, 
prevent  him  from  yielding  to  this  delusion — enough  at     ^      *'^'     * 


^  He  held  the  Bectory  from  ▲.o.  1514  to  lt>34. 
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least  to  enable  his  enemies  to  charge  him  with  a  share  of 
it." 

While  the  great  divorce  canse  between  Henry  and  Cathe- 
rine was  yet  pending,  the  Maid  at  the  onset  informed  Wol- 
sey,  at  the  command  of  her  angel,  that  if  he  yentored  to 
pronounce  a  divorce,  God  would  visit  him  with  the  most 
dreadful  chastisement.  She  also  admonished  Heniy  in 
person  at  the  command  of  her  angel  (for  even  the  King 
had  a  private  interview  with  her),  that  if  he  dared  to 
marry  Anne  Boleyn  while  Catherine  was  alive  he  would 
no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  a  king  by  God,  but  would  die 
the  death  of  a  villain  within  a  month,  and  be  succeeded  on 
his  throne  by  his  daughter  Mary.  Some  time  had  elapsed 
since  Henry  first  heard  of  the  woman  and  her  visions  and 
prophecies,  which  he  continued  to  treat  with  ridicule  and 
contempt.  But  when  he  had  publicly  acknowledged  his 
second  marriage,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  close  her 
mouth,  and  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  her  predictions 
by  severity  of  punishment.  The  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  was 
taken  from  St.  Sepulchre's,  Canterbury,  and  examined  by 
Cromwell  and  Cranmer,  and  in  their  official  report  she  is 
said  to  have  confessed  "  that  her  predictions  were  feigned 
by  her  own  imagination  only  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  them 
which  resorted  to  her  and  to  obtain  worldly  praise."*  She 
and  her  advisers  were  all  arraigned  in  the  Star  Chamber 
and  adjudged  to  stand  during  the  sermon  at  St.  Paul's 
Gross,  and  to  confess  their  imposture.  But  Henry  was 
not  satisfied  with  this,  he  determined  that  they  should 
die  ;  so  they  were  taken  back  to  prison,  and  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder of  treason  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords 
against  Elizabeth  Barton  and  her  abettors,  Dr.  Booking; 
Masters,  the  Hector  of  Aldington ;  John  Deering,!  a 
monk    of    Christ    Church,    Canterbury ;     Henry    Gold, 


*  A  scribe  who  took  part  in  these  divinations  and  prophecies,  was  one 
Hawkhurst,  a  monk  of  St.  Augustine's,  who  wrote  a  letter  purporting  to 
come  from  heaven,  which  was  lined  with  golden  letters.  —HouVt  Chronicle, 

t  The  charge  against  John  Deering  was,  that  he  wrote  and  printed 
books  great  and  small  concerning  the  revelations  of  Elizabeth  Barton, 
•nd  in  ner  defence  and  praise,  asserting  that  her  miracles  were  true. 
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priest ;   John   Lawrence,  of  Canterbury ;   Hugh  Biche,    Chap.  XXV. 
late  warden   of  the   Friars  observants  at  Canterbury; 
and  of  misprision  of  treason  against  Sir  Thomas  More 
and  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Bochester,  charged  with  having 
kuown  of  her  predictions  without  revealing  them  to  the 
King.      The  parties  attainted  of  treason  suffered  at  Ty- 
burn, May  5th,  1534,  where  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  again 
confessed  her  delusion.      '*  She  was  executed,"  says  Mac- 
kintosh, ''for  misfortunes  which  ignorance  and  supersti-  yoLIL,p.l77. 
tion  regarded  as  crimes ;  for  the  incoherent  language  and 
dark  visions  of  a  disturbed,  if  not  alienated  mind."  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Bochester,  compounded  with  the  Crown  for  his 
freedom  for  £800 ;  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  had  some  lingard, 
time   before  ceased  to  be  Chancellor,  now  at  his  own  ^®^  ^'*  ^'  ^ 
request  retired  from  the  Council  Chamber,  on  the  ground 
that  age  and  infirmity  admonished  him  to  give  his  whole 
attention  to  the  concerns  of  his  soul. 

The  two  archbishops  who  held  the  see  of  Canterbury  ArobblAop 
during  the  memorable  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  were  War-      ^ 
ham  and  Cranmer.      Henry  YII.  had  been  the  guest  of 
Warham  at  his  palace  at  Canterbury  during  the  last  year 
of  his  reign  (1509),  and  remained  there  some  days.     Here 
he  made  his  will,  which  is  dated  at  Canterbury,  by  which 
he  disposed  of  the  immense  wealth  he  had  been  so  eager 
to  acquire ;  and  he  then  founded  one  anniversary  mass 
in  Christ  Church  and  another  in  St.  Augustine's.    It  is 
said  that  Warham  contemplated  erecting  a  sumptuous 
palace  in  Canterbury  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  one,  but 
in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  the  citizens  as  to  the 
precise  boundaries  of  the  see  lands  there,  he  bestowed 
£33,000  on  his  palace  at  Otford,  having  previously  ex- 
pended a  large  sum  on  Knole,  though  little  more  than  two  Halted, 
miles  from  it.    He  also  gave  an  iron  railing  to  Boches-  ^^toI^*' 
ter  bridge,  and  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  his  cathedral 
at  Canterbury,  especially  to  the  great  tower. 

In  one  of  his  visitations  in  the  Weald  in  1511,  we 
meet  in  his  register  with  the  following  entry,  recording 
the   eccentricities    of    Boger    Harlackenden,  of   Wood- 
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**  Compertum  est,  That  Roger  Harlakenden  is  a  common  oppressor  of 
his  neighbours,  whom  none  loveth. 

**Item,  That  he  is  meddling  of  many  matters,  and  wiU  check  tbe 
parson  and  the  priests,  that  they  cannot  be  [at]  rest  for  him. 

'*Item,  That  he  bringeth  into  his  house  regular  men  to  sing  Mass  is 
an  oratory  with  him,  by  what  authority  we  cannot  telL 

**  Item,  That  upon  a  Saint  Thomas  day,  three  years  ago,  the  keys  were 
taken  away  by  him  ;  that  there  was  no  mass,  nor  martynes  song  there 
that  day. 

"  Item,  He  jangleth  and  talkcth  in  the  church  when  he  is  there,  and 
letteth  [hindereth]  others  to  say  their  devotions." 

The  Spiritual  or  Church  Courts  in  England,  in  spite 
of  the  efiforts  of  Henry  II.  and  other  kings  to  restrain 
them,  existed  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
with  a  jurisdiction  that  was  practically  unrestrained; 
but,  as  the  doctrines  of  the  early  Eeformers  came  into 
prominence,  was  in  some  cases  unbearable. 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  either  with  a  view  to  reform  abuses 
or  to  participate  in  the  gains  resulting  from  them,  bj 
virtue  of  his  legatine  authority,  usurped  the  powers  of 
the  Archbishop  and  established  commissioners  at  York 
Place,  who  claimed  the  right  of  examining  into  testa- 
mentary causes,  a  matter  that  concerned  the  Archbishop's 
prerogative,  and  was  in  derogation  of  his  powers.  Of 
these,  I  will  notice  only  one  instance  which  is  connected 
with  Kent.  John  lloper,  of  Wellhall,  Eltham,  and  St. 
Dunstan's,  Canterbury,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of 
Chief  Justice  Fineux,  and  had  served  the  office  of  Sheriff 
of  Kent,  as  well  as  Attorney  General  for  a  short  time  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  died  in  1524,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Dunstan's,  Canterbury.  He  made  a  will,  dated  27th 
May,  1523.  The  executors  were  the  Prior  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  Sir  John  Fyneux,  Richard  Brooke, 
Judge,  John  Hales,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  the  testa- 


*  He  was  a  warm  supporter  of  Edward  IV.,  and  obtained  a  general 
pardon  from  Richard  III.  He  was  buried  in  the  south  chanoel  of  the 
church  at  Woodchurch. 
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6  wife,  Jane,  and  five  of  his  old  servants  I  Sums  were  Chap.  XXV. 
to  divers  churches  in  Kent  for  their  repairs,  and  for 
es  forgotten.  To  improve  the  commimication  be- 
en Whitstable  and  Canterbury,  he  left  100  marcs,  **  to 
ce  a  horseway  for  the  fishwives  and  others  in  the  high- 
'  from  Whytestaple  to  the  entry  of  the  street  of  St.  lb., 
istan,  the  Westgate,  Canterbury  ;"*  and  his  estates,  *  ^*      ' 

ch  extended  over  different  parts  of  the  county,  he 
cted  should  be  divided  among  his  sons,  according  to 
custom  of  Gavelkind.  We  next  find  a  petition  pre- 
ted  by  a  creditor,  claiming  iS40,  the  balance  of  a  debt  lb.,  p.  49L 
land  sold  to  the  deceased,  which  the  testator's  widow, 
e,  refuses  to  pay,  because  she  is  restrained  from  exe- 
ing  the  will. 

>n  the  24th  February,  1626,  Warham  writes  to  Wolsey 
n  Charing,  upon  this  case,  and  states  that  if  all  testa- 
itary  causes  are  to  be  called  before  the  Cardinal's 
sial  commissioners,  the  prerogative  of  his  see  will  be 
inguished.  He  wishes  Wolsey  to  know  that  Jane 
>er  only  desires  to  be  acknowledged  executrix,  and 
\i  "rumour  and  obloquey"  exist,  that  no  testament 
take  effect,  **  otherwise  than  your  Grace  is  content." 
tells  him  that  it  was  "a  great  oversight  in  me  to 
ke  such  a  composition  with  you  as  has  caused  so  much  ib.,  p.  609. 
3nvenience  to  others,"  and  concludes,  **  I  write  plainly 
^our  Grace,  for  I  know  right  well  your  Grace  will  be  . 
t  content  with  true  and  plain  dealing." 
)n  the  6th  of  March  following,  having  heard  from 
Isey,  Warham  writes  from  Canterbury,  thanking  him 
so  graciously  taking  his  plain  writing  to  him ;  tells 
I  that  he  esteems  his  favour  a  hundred  times  incom- 
ably  more  than  the  private  cause  of  Jane  Roper  or  any 
h ;  promises  to  defer  proceediogs  in  the  matter,  and 
eludes  by  hoping  that  notwithstanding  the  composi- 
i  he  had  entered  into  with  him,  he  will  not  be  per- 

Ihe  "Whitstable  fishery  had  now  become  of  some  importance ;  but 
M^mmnnication  from  Whitstable  through  the  Blean  forest  must  at 
time  have  been  very  bad. 
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suaded  that  he  (Wolsey)  has  any  right  to  proceed  in 
testamentary  matters. 

On  this  occasion,  Warham  appears  to  have  held  his 
own,  for  on  the  27th  July,  1525,  an  examination  of  the 
witness  called  to  establish  the  will,  took  place  by  virtue 
of  a  mandate  from  the  Archbishop. 

We  now  find  some  of  the  leading  inhabitants  in  the 
Weald  occupying  important  positions  not  only  in  the 
county  but  in  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom.  Among 
them  was  the  ancient  family  of  Guldeford.*  The  original 
seat  of  the  family  was  Hemsted,  in  Benenden,  one  of  the 
earliest  mansions  in  the  district  (now  the  residence  and 
property  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gathorne  Hardy) ;  but  Sir 
Bichard  Guldeford  was  also  possessed  of  the  manor  and 
mansion  of  Halden,  in  Bolvenden  (originally  called  Lam- 
ben.)  He  died  in  1500,  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  had 
journeyed  on  a  pilgrimage,  having  been  amply  rewarded 
during  his  life  for  his  fidelity  to  the  House  of  York.  He 
had  been  married  twice,  and  had  issue  by  his  first  wife 
Edward  and  George.  He  left  to  his  eldest  son  Edward,t 
afterwards  Sir  Edward  Guldeford,  his  manor,  &c.,  at 
Halden,  |  in  Bolvenden.  This  Sir  Edward  held  the  offices 
of  Marshal  of  Calais,  Constable  of  Dover  Castle,  War- 
den of  the  Cinque  Ports,  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  and 
"Admiral  of  the  narrow  sea  from  the  Horsshoo,  in  Essex, 
to  Branchief,  in  Sussex." 

By  his  second  wife.  Sir  Bichard  had  a  son  Henry,  a 
Knight  Banneret,  who  distinguished  himself  in  Spain  and 
held  for  life  the  office  of  Bearer  of  the  Boyal  Standard. 
He  was  also  Master  of  the  Horse,  Esquire  of  the  King's 
body,   Comptroller  of  the  Household,   and  Castellan  of 

*  From  the  Guldefords  are  descended  in  the  female  line  the  DareU, 
Gages,  Walsinghams,  Cromers,  Isleys,  and  other  old  Kentish  families. 

+  He  left  also  a  son,  Sir  Richard,  who  died  in  Spain  without  issrie, 
and  a  daughter  and  sole  heiress,  who  was  married  to  John  Dudley,  after* 
wards  Duke  of  Northumberland,  by  whom  she  was  the  mother  of  the 
Earls  of  Warwick  and  Leicester,  and  Guldeford  Dudley,  the  husband  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey. 

X  This  is  the  only  manor  situate  in  the  Weald  that  I  have  met  with 
possessing  twelve  denes,  some  of  which  are  in  the  adjoining  pariihes. 
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Leeds.    At  the  age  of  thirty-nine  he  wfts  created  E.G.,   Cbaf.  xxy. 

ind  he  held  sevend  grants  of  land  in  different  parts  of 

Kent. 

ICany  of  the  members  of  this  family  we  find  in  the 
constant  employment  of  the  Crown  daring  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vlll.  Licenses  were  granted  to  them  to  export 
merchandize,  such  as  1,000  woollen  cloths  yearly,  '<  with* 
out  barbing,  rowing,  or  shearing  of  the  same,"  and  hops,* 
madder,  leather,  and  sea  coal ;  and  to  import  wine,  wood, 
canvas,  bay-salt,  and  even  French  bonnets  or  caps. 

The  eldest  brother.   Sir  Edward  (the  Lord  Warden)  OrBdwird 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  active  man.    We  find  him  ^ 

writing  from  Halden,  in  Bolvenden,  to  his  brother.  Sir 
Henry,  giving  an  account  of  a  riot,  when  one  of  the 
Canons  of  Bayham,  named  Towers,  supported  by  two  of 
Lord  Bergavenny*6  servants,  attempted  to  restore  the 
Abbey  to  the  monks,  on  4th  June,  17  Henry  Yin.  [1525] , 
which  outbreak  lasted  nine  days,  and  for  which  they  were 
indicted ;  and  he  sends  William  a  copy  of  a  bill  '*  set  upon 
my  cousin  Henry  Darell*s  gate  '*  [Bcotney  ?] . 

Then  as  Lord  Warden,  we  learn  that  a  petition  is  pre* 
sented  to  him  by  John  Pye,  of  Hythe,  and  other  fishermen, 
for  a  subpoena  to  be  served  on  Thomas  Mitchell  for  hav- 
ing, with  others,  sailed  over  and  maliciously  broken  four  of 
their  '*tramell"  nets  [drag  nets].  Next  we  hear  of  his 
holding  inquisitions  at  Winchelsea  and  Hastings  respect- 
ing the  wreck  of  a  Spanish  ship  and  the  articles  saved. 
And.  on  the  same  day,  by  deed,  he  agrees  with  the  towns 
of  Hastings,  Bulverhithe,  Pevensey,  and  Seaford,  in  Sus- 
sex, that  as  Lord  Warden  he  shall  have  ''  one  third  of  all  Letters,  &c., 
wreck  and  findells  at  sea,  and  one  half  of  those  on  shore  ;  Hem'viii., 
and  shall  also  have  the  first  choice  of  buying  the  other  15241528. 
portion  at  a  fair  price."  Then  writing  from  Eye  to  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  about  an  attack  by  four  ships  of  Dieppe  on 
two  Spanish  vessels  lying  in  the  Cambre  for  fourteen 
days,  laden  with  merchandize  from  Flanders,  he  tells  the 

*  Hops  were  cultivated  in  Kent  about  the  beginning  of  tbo  sixteenth 
century,  and  soon  became  an  article  of  exportation. 

VOL.    ?|,  ^i  Q 
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Chap.  XXV.  Cardinal  **  that  there  were  neither  ships  nor  artillery  to 
rescue  the  Spaniards,  and  that  he  dared  not  have  meddled 
without  orders  if  there  had  been."  This  is  followed  by 
another  letter  written  from  Halden  to  Wolsey  about  ar- 
resting at  Winchelsea  the  King's  ship  **Mary  and  John," 
laden  with  beans,  and,  looking  no  doubt  at  the  difficulty 
of  speedy  communication  with  Kolvenden,  he  begs  **  that 
matters  touching  the  jurisdiction  of  his  office  be  hence- 
forth directed  to  him  or  his  deputy  at  Dover  Castle.** 

He  next  writes  from  Halden  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  on  the 
scarcity  of  corn,  wheat  being  7  groats  and  M.  the  bushel, 
barley,  16c/. ;  the  price  of  wheat  has  risen  from  18(i. 
Wishes  that  those  who  have  com  may  be  compelled  to  sell 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Desires  him  to  have  the  com  now 
on  the  ground  viewed,  &c. ;  that  regrators  may  be  com- 
pelled to  sell  at  the  prices  they  bought  it  at,  and  thus 
proceeds : — **  Bommeney  Marsh,  where  corn  and  cattle 
were  very  plentiful,  has  fallen  into  decay.  Many  great 
farms  and  holdings  are  held  by  persons  who  neither  reside 
on  thorn,  nor  till  nor  breed  cattle,  but  use  them  for  grazing, 
trusting  to  the  Welsh  cattle.*'  He  proposes  that  every 
man  shall  sow  the  eighth  part  of  his  land.  That  no  calves 
shall  be  calved  between  Christmas  and  Midsummer,  or  be 
killed  except  for  honourable  households.  That  rooks  shall 
be  destroyed  and  their  nests  taken.  He  tells  the  Cardinal 
that  constables  are  loth  to  arrest  vagabonds  and  thieves 
because  of  the  expense  of  conveying  them  to  gaol,  and 
suggests  that  they  might  be  received  and  passed  from 
Hundred  to  Hundred  until  they  arrive  at  the  gaol ;  and 
.he  desires  that  his  cousin,  Thomas  Wilforde,  and  Thomas 
Harlackenden '•'  may  be  appointed  Justices  of  the  Peace 
for  the  Seven  Hundreds,  as  there  are  none  there.  He  next 
writes  to  the  Cardinal,  from  Halden,  about  a  French 
priest  **who  took  church  at  Rye,"  and  confessed  to  the 
Mayor  that  he  had  escaped  from  prison,  to  which  he  had 
been  sent  for  clipping  coin,  and  had  changed  his  gown 


Letters,  &o., 
temp. 
Hen.  VIII. 


*  He  was  son  of   Eoger  Harlackenrlen  (ante,  p.  446).    He  died  in 
1558,  and  was  buried  in  the  high  chancel  of  Woodchurch  Church. 
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6  of  his  countrymen  that  he  might  not  be  known   Chap.  XXV. 
iest.     In  this  letter  he  tells  the  Cardinal  that 

was  8  groats  and  M.  a  bushel  at  Cranbrook,  last 
.y,  the  market  price  being  7  groats  and  2d.f  and 
is  thought  it  will  rise  every  market  day  till  the 
be  carried  and  the  com  thrashed." 
mbsequent  letter  to  Wolsey  Sir  Edward  tells  him 

Sunday  last,  5th  July  [1528] ,  Roger  Home,  of 
tngton,  and  John  Bell,  of  Appledore,  came  to  him 
[en  and  shewed  him  the  lewd  sayings  of  Sir  John 
'-  parish  priest   of  Brenzett,  in  Eomney  Marsh, 

''bill"  of  it,  and  tells  Wolsey  that  he  had  com- 
the  priest  to  Maidstone  Gaol  until  the  Cardinal's 
3  be  known. 

lext  letter  refers  to  one  Nicholas  Whyte,  surveyor  Sea-breaeh  at 
forks  at  Tyllingham,  where  there  had  been  a  sea  T*"^8»«nL 

and  Guldeford  tells  Wolsey  ''it  will  destroy  the 

unless  it  be  repaired  by  Michaelmas." 

much  of  the  energy  and  fidelity  to  his  Sovereign 
Idward  Guldeford,  the  Lord  Warden.  Now  let  us  re-  q5i??^ 
IS  half-brother.  Sir  Henry  Guldeford,  the  Comptrol- 
e  Household,  and  Castellan  of  Leeds,  &o.f  Li  July, 
e  obtained  a  grant  in  tail  male  of  the  North  Fryth 
01  Tunbridge,  with  the  other  inclosures,  including 
)dland  called  the  Strengelande,  besides  the  fish- 
auements,  &c.,  in  Hadlow,  Shipboume,  and  Tun-  Patent 
late  belonging  to  Edward,  Duke  of  Buckingham.^  j>^ f,*^^^^' 
rites  from  Otford  to  "  Maister  Cromwell"  on  80th 

1528,  tells  him  he  hears  that  he  had  been  to 

ustom  of  prefixing  the  addition  of  "Sir"  to  the  Christian  name  of 
an  waa  formerly  usual  in  this  country.    Fuller,  in  his  "  Church 

Book  VI.,  enumerates  seven  chantries,  in  the  old  Cathedral  of 
(emp.  Edward  VL,  with  the  names  of  the  then  incumbents, 
'hom  had  the  addition  of  Sir ;  and  gives  this  reason  why  there 
erly  more  sirs  than  knights  :— Such  priests  as  have  the  addition 
>re  their  Christian  names  were  men  m  holy  orders  who  bad  not 

at  either  of  the  Universities. 

Id  also  East  Sutton.     Died  without  issue. 

Iward  Neville  and  his  son  Henry  were  in  the  August  following 

ke^ers  of  the  Parks  of  Postern  and  Cage,  in  Tunbridge,  with 

'or  rostern  and  lei.  a  day  for  Cage. 
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Ouldefoxd* 


Chap.  XXV.    Tunbridge  to  dissolve  that  Priory,  and  was  about  to  pro- 
Sir  HenrjT         ^^^^  to  Bilsington  to  dissolve  that  House ;  reminds  him 

of  their  communication  about  *'  the  ferme  of  Bilsington," 
and  asks  Cromwell  to  come  to  him  to  Leeds  Castle  on  his 
return  to  commune  further  on  the  matter. 

In  this  year  [1528]  Campeggio  was  despatched  from 
Bome  to  confer  on  the  legality  of  the  King's  marriage 
with  Queen  Catherine,  and  Sir  Henry  Guldeford  writes  to 
Wolsey  that  he  had  arrived  and  had  been  well  enter- 
tained. He  requires  a  harbinger"^  to  be  sent  to  meet  them 
at  Rochester,  to  attend  on  the  Legate  at  London.  He 
was  to  arrive  at  Dartford  on  the  following  Monday,  and 
Sir  Henry  adds  there  is  no  wine  to  be  got  there,  and  asks 
him  to  provide  some. 

Sir  Henry  Guldeford,  the  Comptroller,  and  a  retinue  of 
English  gentlemen,  met  Campeggio,  riding  on  a  male, 
on  Barham  Downs,  and  after  the  usual  complimentary 
speeches  they  accompanied  him  to  Canterbury ;  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  received  him,  and  preceded  him  to  the 
Cathedral,  where  Archbishop  Warham  met  him  with  a 
numerous  retinue  of  church  dignitaries.  The  Legate  sang 
and  blessed  the  assembly.  From  Canterbury  he  wrote 
to  the  King  and  Wolsey  an  account  of  his  voyage  and 
journey.  He  tells  them  he  was  sufifering  from  the  gout, 
and  could  in  no  wise  labour  after  his  dinner.  By  slow 
stages  he  proceeded  from  Canterbury  to  London. 

In  1624  Henry  was  in  want  of  money  to  enable  him  to 
make  common  cause  with  Charles  Y.  in  invading  France. 
For  some  reason,  instead  of  applying  to  the  Parliament, 
he,  by  the  advice  of  Wolsey,  resolved  to  raise  a  subsidy 
by  virtue,  as  he  deemed,  of  his  royal  prerogative,  and 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  collect  it.  Those  selected 
for  Kent  included  the  names  of  the  Guldefords,  the  Cul- 
pepers,  the  Nevills,  the  Wottons,  the  Crowmers,  and  the 
Hales,  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  Sir  John  Fogge,  Sir  James 
Darell,  Sir  John  Scott,  Richard  Deryng,  &c.     The  pay- 


Letters,  &o., 

temp. 
Hen,  VIII. 


k. 


*  An  officer  of  the  Court  whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  lodgings  during 
n  progress. 
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;  was  resisted  all  over  the  country,*  and  this  opposi-    Chap.  XXV. 

Wolsey  chose  to  ascribe  especially  to  the  clergy. 

bishop  Warham,   in  writing  from  Otford,  on  15th 

,  1525,  to  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  and  others,  says  *'  the 

ns  deputed  by  the  commissioners  to  induce  the  people 

jnt  to 'contribute  to  the  army  now  going  into  France 

that  they  have  banded  together  to  refuse  a  contribu- 

'     One  of  Warham^s  feeble  reasons  why  the  Kentish 

B  should  pay  the  subsidy  was  ''  because  the  King  was 

in  Kent."    He  proceeds  to  state  that  there  is  great  Poverty 

ty  in  that  county  and  lack  of  money  ;  and  they  dis'  ^    ^ 

the  King^s  promise  that  the  money  shall  he  returned^ 
ig  that  the  said  promise  was  made  at  the  former  loan  and 
kept.  He  tells  Sir  Thomas  that  he  has  been  in  the 
over  twenty  years,  but  never  found  them  unreason- 
Poverty  provokes  them  to  outrages,  and  he  wishes 
ow  the  mind  of  the  King  and  Wolsey  about  sending 
nruly  before  the  King  and  Council.  All  this  referred 
3  laity. 

the  same  day  Warham  writes  from  Otford  to  Wolsey 
i  the  clergy,  who,  he  says,  complain  sadly  of  the 
tens  cast  upon  them  by  the  State,  and  declare  they  Letters,  &e., 
inable  to  support  their  fathers  and  mothers  or  dis-  hS?  VIIL 
I  hospitality ;  that  the  King  has  already  received 
y  from  them  a  disme  for  sixteen  years,  and  that  if  the 
oppose  the  grant  the  clergy  have  still  greater  reason, 
jlergy  were  to  wait  upon  Warham,  at  Otford,  on  the 
ring  Thursday,  and  he  concludes  by  telling  Wolsey 
lie  had  written  to  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  and  Sir  Henry 
eford  of  the  demeanour  of  the  people, 
the  following  month  (3rd  May)  the  Archbishop,  Lord 
am.  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  and  Sir  Henry  Guldeford 
report  from  Canterbury  to  King  Henry  that  there  is 
poverty,  especially  of  money,  in  Kent,  and  that  the 


16  failure  of  this  scheme  it  has  been  said  was  the  first  cause  of  the 
Jl  of  Wolsey,  who  endeavoured  to  pacify  Henry  b}r  presenting  to 
i  newly  buut  Palace  of  Hampton  Ck>urt ;  but  there  is  no  authority 
I  statement. 
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Chap.  XXV.  people  would  pay  if  they  had  the  means.  They  tell  the 
Eang  that  at  several  fairs  men  having  wares  and  cattle  to 
sell,  could  not  sell  them  unless  for  half  their  value.  Land- 
lords could  not  get  anything  from  their  tenants,  who  say 
they  can  get  no  money  for  their  cattle. 

In  the  same  month  (May)  some  of  the  commissioners 
write  to  the  King  informing  him  that  eighty  of  them  had 
met  at  Canterbury  the  inhabitants  of  divers  Hundreds, 
who  declined  to  make  any  express  promise  to  pay  for  fear 
they  should  fail  in  performing  it.  They  know  that  the 
King  considers  Kent  his  native  county,  and  they  are, 
therefore,  the  more  bound  to  serve  him. 

A  few  days  later  (12th  May)  Warham  writes  to  Wolsey 
from  Otford,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  Wolsey  had 
recommended  to  the  Eang  moderation  in  his  demands. 
He  tells  Wolsey  that  the  commissioners  in  Kent  were 

Letters,  &c.,      very  unpopular,   and   concludes    by  stating  that  when 

H^ Vlll.       ^^^  ^    Canterbury  he  had  made   arrangements  for  a 

watch  on  unlawful  assemblies,  and  advises  that  the  sub- 
stantial men  attending  Westminster  Hall  should  return 
to  their  counties. 

This  subsidy,  which  was  to  have  been  by  way  of  loan, 
was  not  collected  without  difficulty  and  disturbance.  The 
men  of  Kent,  we  have  seen,  discredited  at  the  time  the 
promise  that  the  money  would  be  returned.    Three  years 

A.D.  1528.         afterwards  (22nd  April,  1628),  we  find  Warham  writing 

to  Lord  Bocheford  and  Sir  Henry  Guldeford,  stating  that 
he  understood  that  a  number  of  the  yeomen  of  Kent 
intended  to  wait  on  him  to  ask  him  to  petitioi;i  the  King 
for  a  return  of  their  money;  and  on  Tuesday  in  Easter 
week  about  100  came  to  Knole.  The  Archbishop,  no 
doubt  alarmed,  requested  that  five  or  six  should  be  sent 
in  to  speak  with  him;  they  told  his  Grace  that  their 
poverty  compelled  them  to  ask  him  to  get  their  loan 
money  returned,  and  they  had  only  attended  two  or  three 
from  each  parish,  lest  by  meeting  in  great  numbers  they 
might  displease  the  King.  The  Archbishop  pointed  out  to 
them  that  they  bad  not  chosen  a  good  time,  as  it  was  still 
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donbtfal  whether  or  not  there  would  be  war.    His  Grace  Chap.  XXV. 

inquired  who  advised  them  to  assemble.  They  said  poverty 
only,  and  they  and  their  neighbours  lacked  meat  and 
money.  Warham  reminded  them  of  a. similar  gathering 
two  years  ago  with  which  the  King  was  not  well  pleased, 
rbe  Archbishop  promised  if  they  would  make  their  peti- 
^on  in  writing  he  would  present  it  to  the  King  and  speak 
n  its  favour.  Sir  Edward  Wotton,  Sergeant  Thomas 
HTilloughby,  and  Bichard  Clement,  of  the  Mote,  were 
present.  "After  they  had  been  in  the  town  and  drunk 
heir  full,  some  of  them  spoke  unfitting  words.*' 

Warham's  answer  appears  to  have  pleased  the  people  in 
»ther  districts  but  alarmed  the  King,  and  the  Cardinal 
herefore  wrote  to  Lord  Booheford  and  Sir  Henry  Oulde- 
ord  desiring  them  to  put  the  malcontents  to  silence. 
ifTarham  continued  to  correspond  with  Wolsey,  Lord  Threatened 
^heford,  and  Sir  Henry  Ouldeford,  and  it  is  evident  ]^J^^j 
hat  the  Council  were  afraid  of  a  rising  in  Kent.  Lord 
Socheford  and  Sir  Henry  Guldeford,  by  the  direction  of 
he  King,  wrote  from  Greenwich  (1st  May,  1528)  to  War- 
lam,  requesting  that  the  writer  of  the  Bill  of  Supplication 
rom  Kent  (for  it  had  been  duly  prepared  and  presented 
ry  the  Archbishop),  and  the  man  who  instructed  him, 
oi^t  appear  before  the  King  and  Council.  It  appears  to 
Lave  been  prepared  in  Tunbridge,  and  Warham  teUs  Lord 
locheford  that,  as  "he  has  the  rule  there,"  he  could 
[uietly  investigate  the  matter  without  causing  a  "  bruit." 

On  the  8th  of  May,  Sir  Edward  Guldeford  writes  from 
ds  naanor  house  at  Halden,  to  Wolsey,  stating  that  he 
lad  heard  from  his  brother,  Sir  Henry,  that  Thomas 
ferser,  of  Hawkhurst,  prepared  the  bill  of  supplication 
rhich  "  was  put  up  to  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  by  the 
aen  of  Sevenoaks  and  others  ;"  that  Sir  Edward  Guide- 
ord  had  sent  his  servants  to  attach  him,  and  he  was 
anded  over  by  them  to  Wolsey,  ignorant  of  the  cause 
f  his  apprehension,  but  suspecting  that  it  is  in  conse- 
uence  of  "  a  variance  be  has  with  the  parson  of  Hawk* 
urst." 


4Se  i%e  Weald  of  kenl. 

AP»  XXV.        A  few  days  later  (17th  May),   Sir  Henry  Gnldelod 
A,D.  152a         writes  to  Wolsey,  from  Leeds  Castle,  informing  lum  tW 

he  finds  that  the  inhabitants  strongly  disapprove  of  Um 
behaviour  of  those  who  went  to  my  Lord  of  Canterbury 
at  Knole,  and  he  trusts  that  '*  the  demands  of  the  1(M& 
are  at  a  point  at  this  time,"  and  as  a  proof  of  the  energy 
which  he  and  his  family  displayed  to  preserve  order  and 
contentment,  he  proceeds :  <^  The  clothiers  complain  that 
they  have  so  little  sale  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  ke^ 
as  many  men  as  formerly,  and  if  they  are  compelled  to 
abandon  their  trade  great  numbers  will  be  left  idle. 
However,  with  his  brother  Sir  Edward,  his  brother 
Wotton,  and  his  brother  George,  he  has  so  handled  them 
that  they  shall  not  lack  occupation  until  harvest  time. 
He  will  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  them,  and  hopes  no  evfl 
demeanour  will  happen  in  these  parts.'*  He  concludes  by 
Letten,  &o.,  asking  that  his  brother  Wotton,  now  made  a  knight,  and 
HeiL'viii.       John  Crowmer,  **  who  is  a  wise  man,  and  always  ready  to 

accomplish  the  King's  and  Wolsey's  commands,"  may  be 
put  in  the  commission  of  the  peace.  Wolsey,  four  days 
afterwards  (22nd  May),  writes  to  Sir  Edward  Guldeford, 
directing  him  to  attach  John  Andrew,  of  Cranbrook, 
clothier.  This  is  promptly  done ;  he  is  sent  the  next  diif 
to  the  Cardinal,  and  Sir  Edward  writes  from  Halden 
that  he  has  advised  him  to  tell  the  whole  truth. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  Lord  Rocheford  writes  to  Wolsey, 
from  Hever,  that  he  has  been  staying  at  Tunbridge  for 
a  week,  '<  to  put  those  parts  in  good  order. **"  He  has 
been  in  correspondence  with  the  King  respecting  the 
disposition  of  some  of  the  shire  towards  an  insurrec- 
tion, and  the  Judges  are  to  sit  at  Rochester  on  Thursday, 
in  Whitsunweek,  to  examine  the  matter ;  and  he  promise! 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  quietness  of  the  county,  and  havi 
his  servants  and  friends  ready  to  repress  disturbances  and 
assist  the  judges  at  Rochester,  as  the  King  wishes.    From 

inquiry,  he  finds  the  country  quiet.     ''  He  has  put  those 

•  '  ' 

*  It  will  be  remembered  tbat  He  was  at  this  time  Lesiee  of  the  Kanoc^ 
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(irtsof  Kent,  and  the  part  of  Sussex  which  he  roles,  in  Chap,  xxv 

tttidiness  to  execute  the  King's  orders,  as  his  brother,  the  a.d.  1528. 

bearer,  Sheriff  of  Sussex,  will  show."*     The  same  day, 

Bir  Henry  Guldeford  writes  from  Leeds  Castle  to  Wolsey, 

liating   that  his    brother,    Sir  Edward,    and  the  gen- 

lemen  commissioned  to  be  at  Leeds,  were  there.     He 

ells  him  that  all  that  can  be  suspected  had  been  appre- 

ifinded  except  three,  who  had  escaped,  and  concludes  by 

nforming  the  Cardinal  that  his  brother  thinks  the  ses- 

ions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  might  have  been  appointed  at 

hranbrook  instead  of  Rochester. 

In  the  same  month  (May),  under  **  Sedition  of  Kent,  ^?PJ2^*?*^ 
raching  certain  seditious  proceedings  at  Goudhurst  and  Cardinal 
Jranbrook,'*  depositions  were   taken   before   Sir   Henry  J^®^**^^ 
Guldeford  and  John   Crowmer,  which  are  preserved  in  Cranbzookand 
he  PubUc  Record  Office,  but  are  badly  mutilated  and  ^'^™*- 
cnperfect.      The  following  is  the  substance  : — The  mal- 
ontents  were  composed  of  clothworkers,  fullers,  and  hus- 
landmen  in  Goudhurst  and  Cranbrook.      They  proposed 
0  seize  the  Cardinal,  but  would  not  slay  him,  for  if  they 
id  the  land  would  be  interdicted ;  they  would  therefore 
ake  him  to  the  sea-side,  put  him  into  a  boat  (bored  with 
3ur  great  holes  stopped  with  pins)  by  the  side  of  another 
oat,  and  take  him  to  sea  and  then  sink  him.    That  there  Letten,  &«., 
rere  fifty  persons  in  Cranbrook  ready  to  rise,  and  there  ^^'vm. 
rould  be  more ; '  and  there  would  be  100  at  Frittenden 
eady  to  join  them.      Richard  Love  and  twelve  others, 
rhose  names  are  given,  met  on  Ascension  Day  and  pro- 
losed  to  go  to  Sir  Alexander  Culpeper's  house  at  Bedge- 
rnry  and  take  him  by  force,  with  his  harness,  armour, 
nd  weapons ;  then  to  Sir  Edward  Guldeford's,  Halden, 
nd  Master  Darell's,  of  Scotney,  and  do  the  same.     John 
Lrmstrong,  labourer,  of  Goudhurst,  said  he  would  be  one 
f  fifty  to  take  the  ordnance  at  the  block-house  at  Rye. 

Another  family  of  considerable  distinction  at  the  time 
ras  the  Wottons,   who  had  resided  for  many  years  at 


*  This  WM  John  Sakrile,  Sheriff  of  Stwiez  and  Surrey  in  1527-8r 
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Chap.  XXV.  Boughton  Place,  in  Boughton  Malherbe,  on  the  borders   | 

FamiiiM~  ^^  *^®  Weald.      Sir  Edward  Wotton  was  the  son  of  Sir 

reaident  in  Eobert,'''  Treasurer  of  Calais  and  a  Privy  Councillor,  and 

the  Weald.  ^^  gj^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  g^^^  yjjj    ^-^ggg^       Holinshed 

says  that  the  King  offered  to  make  him  Lord  Chancellor, 
which  office  he  modestly  declined.  He  had  a  brother, 
Dr.  Henry  Wotton  (Dean  of  York  and  Canterbury,  and 
one  of  the  executors  of  Henry  Vill.),  and  three  dau^« 
ters  ;  the  eldest,  Mary,  was  married  to  Sir  Bichaid 
Guldeford.  Another  family  then  of  eminence  was  the 
Bakers,  of  Sissinghurst,!  in  Cranbrook,  from  whom  des- 
cended Sir  John  Baker,  Knight,  Recorder  of  London, 
Attorney  General,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Privy 
Councillor  to  Henry  VlLl.,  and  his  three  children. 

We  also  meet  with  the  families  of  Sir  Henry  Isley,  of 
Sundridge,  who  also  possessed  property  in  Staplehurst,  ' 
Chevening,  Brasted,  and  other  parts  of  Kent ;  Sir  Wil- 
liam Sidney,  of  Penshurst,  tutor  to  Prince  Edward, 
afterwards  Edward  YI. ;  the  Roberts*,  of  Olassenbury; 
the  Culpepers,  of  Bedgebury ;  the  Harlackendens,  <rf 
Woodchurch ;  and  the  Chutes,  of  Bethersden.| 

The  cloth  trade  had  opened  a  communication  between 
the  clothiers  of  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  the  Flemish  me^ 
chants,  with  many  of  whom  a  strong  sympathy  had  been 
fostered  in  favour  of  the  Reformation.  Each  was  em- 
ployed in  preparing  a  soil  to  receive  seed  which  was  never 
entirely  destroyed.  Wolsey,  not  content  with  carrying  on 
persecution  against  obscure  individuals  at  home,  atten- 
tively watched  through  our  ambassadors  and  ecolesiastioal 
spies  the  proceedings  of  his  countrymen  abroad.  One 
simple  instance  of  his  persecution  of  a  native  of  Gran- 
brook,  who  favoured  the  Reformation,  and  had  settled  in 
Antwerp,  will  suffice  as  an  example  of  his  policy. 

*  Sir  Robert  Wotton  was  lieutenant  of  Ouisnes  and  Knighi-POiiar 
and  Comptroller  of  CalaiB,  vhere  he  died  and  was  buried  in  the  Ghnroh. 
He  had  been  Sheriff  of  Kent  temp.  Henry  YlL—HasUd,  VoL  IL,  p.  428i 

t  He  built  a  magnificent  seat  there  and  enclosed  a  large  park.  He  wai 
buried  at  Cranbrook  in  great  stkte. 

X  Philip  Chute  was  standard-bearer  to  Henry  VIIL  at  th«  aiefe  €l 
Boulogne.— Ante,  p.  438. 
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John  Hacbett  appears  to  have  been  the  agent  in  1528   Ohap.  xxv. 
of  Henry   VILL.,    at   Mechlin    [Malines],    in  Belgium,  j^ttmT&c, 
even  then  a  place  of  mercantile  importance  and  part  of  u^^^'yttt 
the  dominions  of  Charles  Y.      Wolsey  had  written  to  him 
to  demand  the  delivery  of  three  English  heretics  then 
dwelling  in  that  country,  and  Hackett  writes  I^ack  (28th 
Jane)  that,  after  consulting  the  authorities,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  Emperor  himself  could  not  send  any  here- 
tic as  a  prisoner  to  another  country  without  previous  ex- 
amination.     Hackett  concludes  by  promising  to  arrest 
them  with  their  books,  Ac,  but  Wolsey  must  send  one  or 
two  learned  men  to  assist  in  their  examination,  and  if 
they  are  found  guilty  they  shall  either  be  sent  to  England 
or  punished  in  Flanders. 

On  14th  July  Hackett  again  writes  to  Wolsey  informing  Arrest  of 
him  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  arrest  the  three  heretics,  ^  native  of ' 
but  two  could  not  be  found.    One  Bichard  Harman  had  95^*"^^ 
been  arrested  at  Antwerp,  and  his  wife  also,  suspected  of 
the  same  faction,  who  is  described  as  ''a  mischievous 
woman  of  her  tongue,  as  ill  of  deed."    He  wishes  Wolsey 
had  Harman  in  England,   ''for  he  is  a  root  of  great 
mischief,"  suggests  that  Henry  should  charge  him  with 
treason  and  apply  for  his  delivery  as  a  traitor,  and  thinks 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  Lutherans  were  included  with 
traitors,  for  '<  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  the  sea  they 
Imow  neither  God  nor  King." 

On  the  28th  July  Bichard  Harman  petitioned  the 
Emperor,  showing  that  he  had  been  put  in  prison  by  the 
Uai^rave  of  Antwerp  for  selling  some  English  New  Testa- 
ments to  a  merchant  out  of  England,  and  for  harbouring 
Imtherans  in  his  house,  &c. ;  and  it  was  ordered  that 
imless  the  English  authorities  proceed  against  him  within 
three  weeks  he  should  be  tried  by  the  law  of  the  Low 
Countries. 

The  correspondence  discloses  that  Harman,  though  an 
Englishman  bom  in  Oranbrook,  had  for  several  years  been 
domiciled  as  a  merchant  at  Antwerp. 

We  next  find  from  a  letter  written  by  John  West,  a 
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Chap.  XXV.  friar  at  the  Convent  at  Antwerp,  to  Hackett,  at  Malines, 
A.D.  1528.         ^^^^  Harman's  house  had  been  searched  and  four  letters 

had  been  examined ;  two  were  from  London  and  two  from 
his  native  town,  Cranbrook.  One  of  the  London  corres- 
pondents desired  two  New  Testaments  in  English,  and  the 
other  stated  that  the  news  was,  that  English  Testaments 
should  be  put  down  and  burnt.  The  third  was  from 
Thomas  Davis,  of  Cranbrook,  urging  Harman  to  have 
patience  in  the  true  faith  of  Christ,  for  no  man  may  speak 
of  the  New  Testament  in  English  on  pain  of  bearing  a 
faggot.*  The  fourth  was  from  John  Andrews,  of  Cran- 
brook, then  in  the  Fleet,  dated  20th  February,  1527» 
concerning  the  New  Testament. 

Harman  appears  to  have  been  still  a  prisoner  in 
October,  1528,  for  we  find  Hackett  writing  to  Wolsey, 
informing  him  that  he  had  been  to  Antwerp  on  Harman's 
business  and  requesting  instructions  ''  touching  the  pri- 
soners there.'* 

The  native  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  thus  settled  in  Ant- 
werp, we  may  infer  at  length  obtained  his  discharge,  for 
in  Hackett's  last  letter  from  Malines,  written  on  the  Slst 
December,  1528,  and  addressed  to  '<  My  ghostly  father. 
Friar  West,*'  he  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  him,  posted  at  Greenwich,  in  which  the  writer 
expresses  his  surprise  that  Wolsey  has  not  attached  that 
importance  to  Harman's  business  which  it  demanded. 
He  tells  the  Friar  that  if  he  escapes,  <*  The  example  will 
comfort  others  more  to  ill  than  good,"  for  the  Council 
declare  that  as  Harman  has  been  for  many  years  a  free 
burgess  of  Antwerp,  and  sworn  to  the  Emperor,  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  treason  against  Henry  VIll.,  which  has 
been  suggested,  must  be  declared.  Three  adjournments 
had  taken  place,  and  the  last  expired  on  the  4th  inst., 
when  Harman  and  his  friends  thought  to  have  got  clear, 
and  the  Lords  of  Antwerp  were  all  seeking  to  procure  his 
liberty,  but  a  further  adjournment  had  been    obtained 

*  Pertons  bore  a  faggot  when  they  recanted  their  heredea  and  wirs 
jfeptiered. 
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until  the  last  Friday  in  February.  He  tells  the  Friar  Chap.  XXV. 
that  Barman  says  that  his  imprisonment  has  cost  him 
2,000  gyldens,  and  he  trusts  to  recover  damages.  He 
doses  his  letter  by  assuring  the  Friar  that  without  good 
information  from  England  it  will  be  hard  to  bring  him  to 
penalty,  for  he  denies  his  acts  of  heresy,  and  they  have 
not  sufficient  proof  to  the  contrary,  while  the  inhabitants 
of  Antwerp  look  favourably  on  his  case. 

yTolsey  was  too  much  occupied  to  press  the  charge 
against  Harman,  and  he  obtained  his  release  in  February, 
1529 ;  and  as  he  had  been  thrown  into  prison  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Hackett,  the  English  agent,  the 
trader  had  the  boldness  to  have  him  arrested,  which 
would  never  have  occurred  had  not  England  at  this  time 
quarrelled  with  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  Anne  Boleyn 
interceded  for  him,  and  Hackett  was  released,  and  subse- 
quently employed  in  a  diplomatic  mission  by  Cromwell. 

Warham  died  August  28rd,  1582,  at  St.  Stephen's,  Can-  Death  of 
terbury,  at  the  house  of  his  relative,  William  Warham,  ^•''^""* 
the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and  was  buried  in  the 
eathedral. 

His  successor,  Thomas  Cranmer,  was  in  Germany  at  Archbialiop 
the  time,  and  Henry  sent  to  him,  offering  him  the  see  ^™'"^«'' 
and  desiring  him  to  return  to  England,  which  it  is  said 
he  did  reluctantly.  Cranmer  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  that  Uni- 
versity, both  as  a  theologian  and  a  canonist.  He  it  was 
who  suggested  that  the  opinions  of  the  foreign  Univer- 
sities should  be  taken  respecting  the  validity  of  the  King's 
marriage  with  Catherine,  and  he  was  sent  on  a  mission 
for  that  purpose.  He  now  obtained  <*the  unsuitable 
reward  of  diplomatic  activity  for  a  very  ambiguous 
purpose." 

While  in  Germany  Cranmer  had  married  a  niece  of 
Osiander,  a  Protestant  divine  of  Nuremburg,  who  bore 
him  several  children.  She  followed  him  to  England, 
and  as  the  canons  imposing  celibacy  had  not  as  yet  been 
alirogated,  the  marriage  was  void  in  law,  and  cohabitation 
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subjeoted  him  to  death.  He  lost  no  time  in  dispatoUmp 
the  children,  with  their  mother,  to  Oermany,  imd  tlMB 
appeased  the  King  by  an  apologetic  letter. 

Visitations  of  the  monasteries  had  been  going  on  frw 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  bat  without  any  sub- 
stantial results.  In  the  summer  of  1585,  directly  afUr 
the  execution  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Cromwell  issued  i 
commission  for  their  general  visitation.  Dr.  Leyion  wai 
one  of  the  principal  Commissioners,  and  took  Kent  and 
the  Home  counties. 

In  the  following  letter,  Leyton  wrote  to  Cromwell  ta 
account  of  one  of  his  unceremonious  visitations  to  Lang- 
don Abbey,  near  Dover,  in  October,  1585  ;  the  style  ii 
graphic,  and  the  picture  one  of  the  most  complete  whidi 
remains : — 

"  Please  it  your  goodness  to  understand  that  on  Friday,  the  22Bd  d 
October,  I  rode  back  with  speed  to  take  an  inventory  of  Folkestone,  asi 
from  thence  I  went  to  Langden.  Whereat  immediately  desoending  fitiM 
my  horse,  I  sent  Bartlett,  your  servant,  with  aU  my  servants,  to  d^ 
cumspeot  the  Abbey,  and  surely  to  keep  aU  back-doors  and  ttartifli* 
holes.  I  myself  went  alone  to  the  Abbot's  lodging,  joining  upon  the  fMi 
and  wood,  even  like  a  cony  clapper,  full  of  starting-holes.  [I  was]  a  good 
space  knocking  at  the  Abbotts  door ;  nee  vox  nee  $en$u$  apparuU,  safiif 
the  Abbot's  little  dog  that  within  his  door  fast  looked  bayed  and  baikei 
I  found  a  short  pole  axe  standing  behind  the  door,  and  with  it  I 
dashed  the  Abbot's  door  in  pieces,  ictu  oetUi^  and  set  one  of  my  men  te 
keep  that  door ;  and  about  the  house  I  go,  with  that  pole  axe  in  my 
hand,  ne  forte,  for  the  Abbot  is  a  dangerous  desperate  knave  andahai^y' 
But  for  a  conclusion,  his  gentlewoman  bestirred  her  stamps  towiidslMr 
starting-holes,  and  then  Bartlett,  watdhing  the  pursuit,  took  the  iendtf 
damoisel ;  and,  after  I  had  examined  her,  [brought  her]  to  Dover  to  ihi 
Mayor,  to  set  her  in  some  cage  or  prison  for  eight  days  ;  and  I  bromi^ 
holy  Father  Abbot  to  Canterbury,  and  here  in  Christ  Church  I  wiUleafe 
him  in  prison.  In  this  sudden  doing,  ex  tempore,  to  oireumspeot  tiM 
house,  and  to  search,  your  servant  John  Antony's  men  marveUed  whsi 
fellow  I  was,  and  so  did  the  rest  of  the  Abbey,  for  I  was  unknown  there 
di  all  men.  I  found  her  apparel  in  the  Abbot's  coffer.  To  teU  yon  all 
this  comedy  (but  for  the  Abbot  a  tragedy),  it  were  too  long.  Now  il 
shall  appear  to  gentlemen  of  this  country,  and  other  the  Commons,  tksl 
ye  shall  not  deprive  or  visit  but  upon  substantial  grounds.  The  rest  of 
aU  this  knavery  I  shall  defer  tiU  my  coming  unto  you,  which  shaU  be 
with  as  much  speed  as  I  can  possible." 

By  Acts  of  Parliament  the  King's  supremacy  in  reli- 
gious matters  was  finally  established,  and  the  Monasteriee 
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were  dissolved.  Henry  created  new  Bishoprics  and  con- 
verted fourteen  Abbeys  and  Priories  into  Cathedral  and 
Collegiate  churches,  attaching  a  Dean  and  a  certain 
number  of  Prebendaries  to  each,  retaining,  however,  for 
himself  a  large  portion  of  their  original  possessions,  and 
imposing  on  the  new  Chapters  the  obligation  of  contri- 
buting annually  a  certain  sum  to  the  support  of  the 
resident  poor,  and  another  for  the  repair  of  the  highways. 
Among  them  were  Canterbury  and  Rochester,  and  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  were  enjoined  to  give 
annually  to  the  poor  £100  and  £40  towards  the  highways. 
The  others  were  charged  in  proportion. 

The  Beligious  Houses  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  or  its  bor- 
ders which  were  suppressed  by  Henry  Yin.  were  Bayham, 
Bilsington,  Combwell,  Maidstone,  Mottinden,  and  Tun- 
bridge.* 

Henry  ordered  a  number  of  holidays  to  be  abolished,  as 
soperflnons  as  regards  reUgion,  and  injurious,  as  they 
made  the  people  idle.  Images  were  only  to  be  permitted 
as  books  for  the  unlettered.  Shrines  were  demolished, 
relics  burnt,  and  the  most  celebrated  roods  and  images 
were  broken  into  fragments  or  given  to  the  flames. 

One  of  the  King's  proceedings,  connected  as  it  was  with 
Canterbury,  must  not  be  passed  over,  and,  on  account  of 
its  singularity  and  absurdity,  it  shall  be  narrated  in  the 
words  of  Lingard,  who  gives  his  authorities : — 

*'  It  had  beeD  suggested  that  as  long  as  the  name  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  should  remain  in  the  calendar  men  would  be  stimulated  by 
his  example  to  brave  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  their  Sovereign.  The 
King^s  attorney  was  therefore  instructed  to  exhibit  an  information 
against  him ;  and  "  Thomas  Becket,  some  time  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury,'' was  formally  cited  to  appear  in  Court  and  answer  to  the  charge. 
The  interval  of  thirty  days,  allowed  by  the  canon  law,  was  sufifered  to 
el  apse  ;  till  the  Saint  neglected  to  quit  the  tomb  in  which  he  had  reposed 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half ;  and  judgment  would  have  been  given 
against  him  for  default  had  not  the  King,  of  his  special  grace,  assigned 
him  a  counseL     The  Court  sat  at  YiTestminster ;  the  Attorney-General 

*  The  two  Colleges  which  were  the  last  founded  in  Kent  were  Wye, 
founded  by  Archbishop  Kemp,  temp.  Henry  VI.,  for  secular  canons,  and 
Ashford,  founded  by  Sir  John  Fogge,  temp.  Edward  IV.  These  also 
were  suppressed. 
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Chap.  XXV.     and  the  advocate  of  the  accused  were  heard;  and  sentence  waa  finally 
pronounced  that  Thomas,  some  time  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  hsd 
been  guilty  of  rebeUion,  contumacy,  and  treason  ;  that  his  bones  should 
be  publicly  burnt,  to  admonish  the  living  of  their  duty  by  the  pmiiah- 
ment  of  the  dead ;  and  that  the  offerings  which  had  been  made  at  his 
shrine,  the  personal  property  of  the  reputed  Saint,  should  be  forfeited  to 
the  Crown.     A  commission  was  accordingly  issued ;  the  sentence  was 
executetl  in  due  form ;    and  the  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  the  spoilt 
obtained  by  the  demolition  of  the  Shrine,  were  conveyed  in  two  pon* 
derous  coffers  to  the  royal  treasury.     Soon  afterwards  a  proclamation  was 
published,    stating  that,   forasmuch  as  it  now   clearly  appeared  that 
Thomas  I^kct  had  been  killed  in  a  riot  excited  by  Ms  own  obstinacy 
and  intemperate  language,  and  had  been  afterwards  canonized  by  the 
Bishop  ^of  Kome  as  the  champion  of  his  usur|)ed  authority,  the  King*! 
Majesty  thought  it  expedient  to  declare  to  his  loving  subjects  that  he 
was  no'Saint,  but  rather  a  rebel  and  traitor  to  his  Prince,  and  therefore 
strictly  charged  and  commanded  that  he  should  not  be  esteemed  or  called 
a  Saint ;  that  all  images  and  pictures  of  him  should  be  destroyed ;  the 
festivals  in  his  honor  be  abolished,  and  his  name  and  remembrance  be 
erased  out  of  all  books,  under  pain  of  his  Majesty's  indignation,  and 
imprisonment  at  his  Grace's  pleasure." 

The  following  ecclesiastics,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen, 
were  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  Kent  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  YUI. : 


Justices  of 
the  Peace 
for  Kent. 


Augustine,  St.,  John,  Abbot  of. 
Bbboavennt,  George  Nevell, 

Lord. 
Baker,  John. 
BovETON,  Edward. 
Canterbury,  W.,  Archbishop  of. 
Canterbury,  Thomas,  Prior  of 

Christ  Church. 
Cheny,  Sir  Thomas. 
CoBHAM,  Thomas  Broke,  Lord. 
Coleman,  John. 
*Crowmer,  Sir  William. 
Cbowmer,  John. 
Crispes,  John. 
*CuLPEPER,  Alexander. 
Draper,  William. 
Exeter,  Henry,  M.vrquis  of. 
Fynche,  Sir  William. 
Fane,  Henry. 
Ftneux,  Sir  John. 

FTNEUX,  WiLLLikM. 

FoooB,  Sir  John. 
Guldhford,  Sir  Edward. 
Guldbford,  Sir  Henry. 


•GULDEFOBD,  GeORGE. 

GoLDWELL,  William. 
.  Hales,  Christopher. 
Halys,  John. 
Hawte,  Sir  William. 
Inglefeld,  Thomas. 
•Isley,  Sir  Henry. 
Jerusalem,  William,  Prior  of 

St.  John  of. 
Kempe,  William. 
Lee,  Richard. 
MoNYNS,  Edward. 
More,  Sir  John. 
^URTYN,  William. 
Norfolk,  Thomas,  Duke  of. 
Nevell,  Sir  Edward. 
Nevell,  Sir  Thomas. 
Norton,  Sir  John. 
Proctor,  Edward. 
Peckham,  Reginald. 
Pettyt,  John. 
Pelham,  James. 
Potter,  John. 
Rochester,  J.,  Bishop  of. 
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rHOB.,  VlfiCOUKT 

Waldbv,  Sib  Bichabd. 

leyn.) 

WiLLOUOHBT,  THOMAB. 

Edwabd. 

•WooTTOK,  Sib  Edwabd. 

IM. 

Wtatt,  Sib  Hinbt. 

ST. 

Wtnofibld,  Sib  Biohabd. 

LLIAM. 

Wtlshibb,  Sib  John. 

jfTHOirr. 

WooDE,  Thomas. 

WABD. 

Whitnall,  William. 

JJAM. 

TOBK,    Thomas,    Cardinal 

Wtlliam. 

(WOLSXT). 

Jambs. 

of 


rked  thus  (*),  are  those  of  six  proprietors  of  estates  in 
erved  the  office  of  sheriff  during  this  reign ;  to  them 
B  names  of  Henry  Vane,  of  Tunbridge,  Thomas  Roberts, 
ZVanbrook,  and  Sir  William  Sidney,  of  Penshorst,  in 
who  were  also  sheriffs  of  Kent ;  and  several  of  them 
more  than  once. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  CONTINUED. -EDWARD  VL- 
MURDER  OF  ARDEN  OF  FA VERSHAM.— QUEEN  MARY.- 
JUDGE  HALES.— THE  WYATT  REBELLION.— CARDINAL 
POLE.— MARIAN  PERSECUTION. -LOSS  OF  CALAIS. 

Chap.  XXVL  HPHE  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  only  son  of  Henry 
A.D.  1647.  -^       VIII.  by  Jane  Seymour,  under  the  Protectorship 

of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  may  be  very  briefly  passed 
over,  as  not  having  any  especial  bearing  on  the  history  of 
the  Weald  of  Kent.  Rebellions  cropped  up  in  various 
parts  of  England,  but  Kent  remained  quiet. 

Orders  were  now  given  for  keeping  a  Bible  in  every 
church  with  Erasmus's  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  established,  and 
marriages  of  the  clergy  declared  valid. 

In  1560  the  first  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  compiled,  and  the  eldest  sons  of  peers 
were  permitted  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Edward  VI.  was  only  sixteen  when  he  died.  He  was 
very  precocious,  wrote  some  small  theological  pieces,  and 
kept  a  journal,*  which  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

No  dearth  appears  to  have  prevailed  during  his  reign. 
A  barrel  of  beer  with  the  tap  was  sold  for  6d.,  and  four 
large  loaves  for  one  penny.  For  the  information  of  the 
promoters  of  temperance,  I  may  remark  that  the  number 
of  taverns  and  wine  cellars  in  London  was  limited  to 
forty,  and  no  person  was  permitted  to  keep  above  ten 
gallons  of  wine  in  his  house  unless  he  was  worth  1,000 
marks. 


*  All  of  which  have  been  published,  intwo  yoIb. 
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It  was  dormg  this  reign  that  the  horrid  murder  of  Ar-  Chap.  XXVI. 
ien,  of  Faversham,*  was  perpetrated,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  one  of  our  earliest    domestic    tragedies.  a.d.  IfiSl. 
Holinshed  devoted  six  quarto  pages  to  the  murder,  but  Murder  of 
lean  only  afford  space  for  a  brief  summary  of  it.    It  was  pavSham, 
)ffected  by  the  procurement  of  an  abandoned  wife,  who,  y  i  jjt 
laving  failed  in  an  attempt  to  poison  her  husband,  at  p.  lo^.  ' 
ist  killed  him  in  his  own  house,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
oted  ruffian,  called  **  Black  Will,'*  for  which  he  was  re- 
arded  by  the  wife  with  £10.      She  was  convicted,  and 
umt  to  death  in  Canterbury,  24th  March,  1551.    Ar- 
m's servant,  Michael,  was  hung  in  chains  at  Faversham, 
id  one  of  the  female  servants  was  also  burnt  there.    One 
[osbie  and  his  sister  were  hung  at  Smithfield;  Black 
fill  was  hung  at  Flushing  ;f  and  Green  at  a  later  period 
as  convicted  and  hung  in  chains  between  Ospringe  and 
oughton.      All  these  parties   were  implicated  in   the 
Lurder.l 

Queen  Mary  ascended  the  throne  6th  July,  1558,  and  Queen  Kary, 
K)n  convinced  the  nation  that  she  intended  to  re-esta-  ^^' 
ish  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England.    Cranmer  Arohbishop 
as  advised  to  make  his  escape  by  flight,  but  he  retired  to  ^^'^*'^®'' 
is  palace  at  Beakesboume,  and  shortly  afterwards  -took 
p  his  abode  at  Forde,  near  Canterbury,  where  he  received 
sunmions  to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  was 
»on  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  thence  removed  to  a 
rison  in  Oxford.     Sir  James  Hales,  of  the  Donjon  or  Hol^g^**' 
ane  John,    Canterbury   (descended   from  a  family  of  Vol.  IV.,  p.  a 

*  I  find  from  »  communication  from  mv  friend  Mr.  F.  F.  Giraud,  of 
kversham,  that  Arden  was  Comptroller  of  hia  Majesty^s  Customs  [then 
lown  as  the  **  Customer*']  at  Faversham.  His  character  was  not  an 
timable  one. 

t  Sir  William  Godolphin  appears  to  have  been  instrumental  in  his 
prehension,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  Privy  CounciL 

X  The  play  of  "Arden  of  Faversham,  his  true  and  lamentable  Tra- 
dy,'*  author  unknown,  1592,  will  be  found  among  the  "Garrick 
ays.*'  It  contains  some  poetical  passages,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest 
inted  specimens  of  this  class  of  dramas.  The  Kev.  C.  E.  Donne,  M.A. 
icar  of  Faversham),  read  a  paper  on  this  tragedy  at  the  meeting  of  the 
?nt  Archaeological  Society,  held  at  Faversham,  in  July,  1872,  which  has 
ice  been  published. 

HH   2 
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Vol  II.,  p.  33. 
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Vom.,p.248. 


Chap.  XXVI.  that  name  for  centuries  connected  with  Tenterden  and 
the  Weald  of  Kent),  and  described  as  "wise,  virtuouB, 
and  learned  at  the  law,"  was  at  this  time  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  was  a  Pro- 
testant, but  had  shown  his  independence  and  integrity 
by  refusing  to  recognize  the  right  of  Lady  Jane  Grey 
to  the  Crown.  In  his  charge  to  the  Justices  of  Kent 
assembled  in  quarter  sessions  shortly  after  Mary's  acces- 
sion, he  advised  them  to  adhere  to  the  laws  of  Edward 
YI.  not  then  repealed ;  and  for  this  he  was  committed  to 
prison.  While  in  the  Fleet  the  warder  so  terrified  him  by 
describing  the  cruelties  which  would  be  inflicted  on  those 
who  would  not  change  their  religion,  that  he  became 
insane,  and  attempted  self-destruction  with  a  penknife. 
After  his  release  he  had  an  interview  with  Queen  Mary, 
who  endeavoured  to  comfort  him,  but  he  never  recovered, 
and  when  on  a  visit  to  his  nephew,  at  Thannington,  near 
Canterbury,  the  next  year,  he  drowned  himself  in  the 
river  Stour. 

A  few  months  after  this,  Kent  was  the  scene  of  open 
rebellion.  The  public  mind  had  become  agitated  by  the 
official  announcement  of  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  with 
Philip  of  Spain,  and  even  Catholics  opposed  the  match 
from  their  dread  of  seating  a  foreign  and  despotic  Prince 
on  the  English  throne.  The  alarm  occasioned  by  this  con- 
templated marriage  is  best  described  in  the  following  con- 
fession which  Sir  E.  Southwell,  of  Mere  worth,  the  Sheriff 
of  Kent,  subsequently  forwarded  to  the  Privy  Council : — 

I  send  unto  your  LordshipB  a  confession,  which  one  Anthony  Norton, 
of  Trocheley  [Trotters-cliffeJ,  gent,  hath  brought  unto  me,  written  with 
his  own  hand.  * 

''Anthony  Norton,  being  sent  for  by  Mr.  Wyat  the  Monday  before  the 
trouble  began,  went  the  next  day  in  the  morning  to  Alyngton  Castle, 
where  he  found  Mr.  Wyat  in  his  parlour,  sitting  by  the  fire,  who  said  to 
the  said  Anthony,  I  am  sure  you  have  heard  of  ye  coming  of  ye  King  of 
Spain,  who  shall  be  our  King,  to  the  undoing  of  this  realm,  for  at  the 
spring  of  the  year  such  gentlemen  as  I,  with  others,  shaU  be  sent  into 
France  with  a  great  power  of  Englishmen  to  enlarge  his  countries  there.** 

A  general  rising  was  therefore  proposed,  but  it  was  in 
Kent  only  that  the  insurrection  assumed  a  formidable 
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characier,  nnder  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  Chap,  xxvl 
Xm'ght,  of  Allington  Castle,  on  the  Medway,  liear  Maid- 
stone,* an  extensive  landed  proprietor  in  this  county,  to 
whom  Edward  VI.  had  granted  the  important  Manor  of 
Maidstone,  with  its  Eectory,  and  other  possessions  in  that 
town ;  and  who  had  served  the  office  of  Sheriff  under  that 
King.     Sir  Thomas  having  collected  his  friends  at  Ailing-  yoLyi.,p.l49. 
ton  Castle  (called  Allingham  by  Froude,  who  describes  the 
commons  of  Kent  ''as  the  same  brave,  violent,  and  inflam- 
mable people  whom  John  Cade  a  century  before  had  led  to 
London*'),  Thursday,  the  25th  of  January,  was  the  day 
appointed  for  the  rising.     The  church  bells  in  the  towns 
and  villages  in  Kent  were  to  give  the  alarm,  and  Sir  Howeirs 
Thomas  excited  the  applause  of  his  very  adversaries  by  voL*L^!!^863. 
the  secrecy  and  address  with  which  he  organized  the 
rising,  and  by  the  spirit  and  perseverance  with  which  he 
conducted  the  enterprise.!     The  very  moment  he  drew 
his  sword  1,500  armed  men  assembled  around  him,  while 
5,000  more  remained  at  their  homes,  ready  at  the  first  toll  Lingard, 
of  the  alarum  bell  to  crowd  to  his  standard.    He  fixed  his  ^<>^'^-»P-  ^^ 
head  quarters  at  Rochester  Castle,  and  Sir  George  Harper, 
of  Sutton  Valence,  was  joint  conmiander.    A  squadron  of 
five  sail  in  the  Thames,  under  his  secret  associate.  Winter, 
supplied  him  with  cannon  and  anmiunition,  and  batteries 
were  erected  to  command  the  passage  of  Rochester  Bridge. 
It  however  required  all  Wyatt 's  address  to  keep  his  followers 
together,  for  the  citizens  of  Canterbury  proved  loyal  to  the 
Queen,  and  rejected  his  entreaties  and  derided  his  threats.  | 

*  This  knight  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who  built  a  mansion 
adjoining  the  Castle,  which  then  possessed  a  park.  He  was  a  great 
favoarite  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  poetry. 
He  was  Sheriff  of  Kent  28  Henry  VIII.,  and  was  one  of  those  it  has  been 
■aid  who  encouraged  the  King  to  proceed  with  the  Reformation,  by  telling 
him  that  *' it  was  a  hard  thing  if  a  man  could  not  repent  without  the 
Pope's  leave.*'— J5r<Mted,  Vol.  II.,  p.  183  (v). 

T  The  signals  for  the  rising  at  Tunbridge  and  Hadlow  were  given  by 
Sir  Henry  Islejr  and  Culpeper.  Martyn  Drew  was  the  Bailiff  of  Tun- 
bridge at  this  time,  and  to  exonerate  that  town,  Thos.  Harris,  Kichard 
Pratt,  and  nine  other  inhabitants,  appeared  before  him,  and  made  a 
declaration  to  that  effect. 

X  The  Mayors  of  Canterburr  and  Rochester,  with  their  citizens,  and 
Norden,  of  Sittingboume,  and  his  neighbours,  rendered  essential  serviof 
to  the  SheriiS  of  Rent  on  this  occasion. 
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Chap.  XXVI.  Lord  Cobham,  Wyatt's  uncle,  was  known  to  wish  him 

well,  and  the  Sheriff  of  Kent,  Sir  R.  Southwell,  it  was 
supposed  would  be  influenced  by  Wyatt,  and  he  would 
carry  with  him  Lord  Abergavenny;  but  Southwell  and 
Abergavenny  both  remained  loyal,  and  assembled  a  strong 
force  at  Mailing  on  Saturday,  the  27th  of  January,  from 
which  town  they  wrote  to  the  Privy  Council  as  follows : — 

**  Where  we  were  determined  this  day  to  march  towards  Blaidttone, 
about  one  of  the  clock  after  midnight,  came  certain  word  unto  us  of 
Isley  and  Knevet's  intent  to  sack  and  spoil  Mr.  Clerk^B  house  in  the 
break  of  the  day  ;  for  safeguard  whereof  we  were  driven  to  change  our 
purpose,  and  to  bend  ourselves  that  way  towards  Senocke,  where  you 
■haU  hear  of  us.  For  if  Isley  and  they  come  not  forth,  we  wiU  seek 
them  where  as  they  are ;  and  also  Culpepper,  if  he  wiU  not  come  to  ui. 
In  the  reverence  of  God,  devise  with  the  Council  that  the  Lord  Warden 
[Henry  Brooke,  Lord  Cobham],  Sir  Thomas  Moyle,  and  other  the  gentle- 
men of  East  Kent,  may  repair  to  that  side  of  Rochester,  to  cut  off  their 
victuals  and  aid  that  way.  The  Mayor  of  Rochester  this  night  stole 
from  them,  and  came  to  us,  as  also  sundry  of  Isley*s  neighbours."  Dated 
at  Mailing,  Sunday,  28th  January,  "  at  three  of  the  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, marching  towards  Sennocke." 

yoLiy.,p.l2.       After  despatching  this  letter,  according  to  Holinshed, 

the  Sheriff,  Lord  Abergavenny,  Warham  St.  Leger,*  and 
other  men  of  influence  and  yeomen,  to  the  number  of  500, 
started  early  on  the  Sunday  morning  in  search  of  a  party 
of  the  rebels  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Isley  and 
the  two  Enevetts,  who  had  collected  500  Weldishmen 
[men  from  the  Weald] ,  and  were  marching  towards 
Eochester  to  aid  Wyatt.  On  their  way  they  intended  to 
burn  and  spoil  the  house  of  George  Clarke.  [I  conclude 
this  was  Ford,  in  Wrotham.]  On  reaching  Wrotham 
Heath,  the  Sheriff's  party  heard  the  drums  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  pursued  them  until  they  reached  "  Barrow 
Green,  on  the  road  from  Sevenoaks  to  Mr.  Clarke's  house." 
The  rebels  evidently  wished  to  avoid  an  engagement,  and 
turned  into  a  bye  way  long  before  Lord  Abergavenny  dis- 
covered it.  He  lost  no  time  in  following  them,  and  saw 
them  unfurling  their  ensigns  as  they  ascended  Wrotham 


♦  Warham  St.  Leger  was  of  Ulcomb,  and  was  Sheriff  of  Kent  in  the 
next  reign.  He  was  knighted,  and  appointed  (Governor  of  Munfter  and 
Privy  Councillor  in  Ireland,  where  ne  was  slain  in  1599.  He  manied 
Vnula,  fifth  daughter  of  Lord  Abezg&^enny, 
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Bill,  "  directly  under  Yallam,  Master  Peckham's  house  "  Chap.  xxvi. 

[Taldham,  in  Wrotham] .     An  engagement  took  place 
infilacksole  Field  with  shot  and  arrows  ;  the  rebels  were 
pot  to  flight  and  chased  for  four  miles,  <*  even  to  Hartley 
Wood  ;'*  some  were  wounded  on  each  side,   and   sixty 
rebels  were  taken  prisoners.      Sir  Henry  Isley  fled  into 
Hampshire,  but    Anthony  Enevett  escaped  and  joined 
Wyatt  at  Eochester.      The  followers,  however,   of  the 
Sheriff  and  Lord    Abergavenny  deserted    them    imme-  JJ-S.,  Mary, 
diately  afterwards,  and  marched  to  Eochester  to  Wyatt.  Arch.  Cant., 
The  Sheriff  could  do  but  little  at  this  time,  and  believed  Vol.iv.,p.236 
that  Mary  would  be  lost.     He  wrote  to  the  Council, 
stating  that  Thomas  Culpeper,  of  Begeburie,  had  ridden 
from  London,  and  that  between  that  city  and  Tunbridge 
"every  towne  was  upp  to  drive  away  Spanyards.*' 

Li  all  directions  the  yeomen  and  peasants  rose  to  arms, 
and  flocked  round  Wyatt's  standard  at  Rochester.  The 
Queen's  ships  were  seized  in  the  Medway,  and  the  rebels 
denounced  their  opponents  as  "  traitors  to  Ood,  the 
Grown,  and  the  Commonwealth." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  their  proclamation : 

"To  aU  tme,  faithful,  and  aU  the  Queen's  loving  fubjecta. 
'*  Ton  shaU  undentand  that  Henry,  Lord  of  Burgavenye,  Robert 
Southwell,  knight,  and  George  Clarke,  gentleman,  have  most  traitor- 
ously, to  the  disturbance  of  the  commonwealth,  stirred  and  raised  up 
the  Queen's  most  loving  subjects  of  this  realm  to  defend  the  most  wicked 
and  devilish  enterprise  of  certain  of  the  wicked  and  perverse  councillors, 
to  the  utter  confusion  of  this  her  Grace's  realm,  and  the  perpetual  servi 
tude  of  aU  her  most  loving  subjects.  In  consideration  whereof,  we,  Sir 
Thomas  VTiatt,  knight,  Sir  Geoiige  Harper,  knight  [of  Sutton  Valence], 
Sir  Henry  Iseleye,  knight,  Anthony  Knevett,  esquire,  with  aU  the  faith- 
ful gentlemen  of  Kent,*  with  the  trusty  commons  of  the  same,  do  pro- 
nounce and  declare  the  said  Henry  Lord  of  Burgavennye,  Robert  South- 
well, knight,  and  George  Clarke,  to  be  traitors  to  God,  the  Crown, 
and  to  the  common  weaL 

**  The  proclamation,'*  writes  the  Sheriff,  **  was  pub- 
lished at  Tunbridge,  Sevenoaks,  and  divers  other  places," 
including  Ashford  and  Milton. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Sir  George  Harper,  of  Sutton  Valence, 
Thomas  Colepeper,  of  Bridgebury,  Sir  Thomas  "Wyatt,  of  Allington 
Castle,  and  Sir  Henry  Isley,  of  Sundridge,  all  holding  possessions  in  the 
Weald'  and  all  implicated  in  this  rebellion,  were  sucoessively  Sheriffs  of 
Kent  in  the  preceding  reign  [Edward  VI.]. 


\ 
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Chap.  XXVI.       Mary  obtained  from  the  corporation  of  London  a  body    ^ 

of  600  men,  which  she  placed  under  the  command  of 
Froude  ^^^  Duke  of  Norfolk.       She  then  despatched  a  herald  to 

VoLVL,p.l54  Eochester  with  a  promise  of  pardon  if  the  rebels  would 

disperse.      The  herald  was  not  admitted  into  the  city,  so 
he  read  the  Queen's  message  on  the  bridge,  and  was  an- 
swered by  Wyatt's  followers  that  they  required  no  pardon, 
for  they  had  done  no  wrong.      By  a  stratagem  of  Sir 
George  Harper,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  induced  to  ad- 
vance with  the  Londoners  and  eight  field  pieces  to  the 
sloping  ground  within  gun-shot  of  Rochester  bridge.   '*A 
group  of  insurgents  were  in  sight  across  the  water,  a  gun 
was  placed  in  a  position  to  bear  upon  them,  and  the  gun- 
ner was  blowing  his  match,  when  Sir  Edward  Bray  gal- 
lb.,  p.  157.       loped  up,  crying  out  that  *  the  white  coats,*  as  the  Lon- 
don men  were  called,  were  changing  sides."    Brett,  the 
London  captain,  and  his  men  shouted,  '*  A  Wyatt  1  a 
Wyatt  I  we  are  all  Englishmen."      The  Duke  sprang  on 
his  horse  and  galloped  off  for  his  life.     The  greater  part 
of   his    force,  including    his    own    private    attendants, 
had  deserted  him,  and  the  insurgents  possessed  them- 
selves of  their  guns,  money,  and  baggage,  and   500  of 
the  best  troops  in  London  went  over  to  Wyatt.      It  is 
Hoflto,  p.  47.     said  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands 

of  Wyatt,  who  behaved  to  him  with  respect,  and  re- 
quested him  to  return  to  the  Queen  and  inform  her 
that  the  rising  was  not  against  her,  **  but  to  maintain 
their  country  in  its  ancient  liberty."  Lord  Abergavenny 
was  now  wholly  forsaken;  the  Sheriff  escaped  to  the 
Court;  the  Lord  Warden  (Sir  Thomas  Cheyney)  wrote 
to  the  Council  that  he  could  not  depend  in  the  fidehty 
of  **  the  Seven  Hundreds,"  and  was  no  longer  sure  of 
any  one. 

Cobham  took  no  decided  part  with  the  rebels  ;'*'  his 
sons,  however,  came  into  Rochester  that  evening.  While 
the  father  was  thus  hesitating  as  to  the  course  he  should 

*  The  Queen  afterwards,  thiough  her  council,  intimated  to  him  thai 
|he  forgave  him. 
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pursue,  2000  men  were  at  the  gates  of  his  mansion  at  Chap,  xxvi. 

Cowling  Castle.*    He  refused  to  lower  the  drawbridge ; 

bnt  the  chains  were  cut  with  9>  cannon  shot,  the  gates 

were  blown  open,  and  the  rebels  were  storming  on  when 

his  servants  forced  him  to  surrender.     The  house  was  Fnmde, 

pillaged,  and  the   rebels    carried  Cobham  off  to  Wyatt  VoLVL,p.l5 

as  a  prisoner.      Neither  party  appears  to  have  trusted 

him.    The  insurgents  having  rested  at  Gravesend  that 

night,  reached  Dartford  the  next  day. 

The  situation  of  the  Queen  now  became  alarming,  as 
part  of  her  own  Guard  had  been  among  the  deserters  at 
Rochester ;  but  if  she  could  not  fight,  she  would  not  yield. 
She  sent  Sir  Thomas  Comwallis  and  Sir  Edward  Hastings 
to  Dartford,  to  confer  with  Wyatt,  to  tell  him  she  "  mar- 
velled at  his  demeanour,  rising  as  a  subject  to  impeach  lb.,  p  161. 
her  marriage.*'     He   replied   that  he  would  rather  be 
tmsted  than  trust;   he  would  argue  the  marriage  with 
pleasure,  but  he  required  first  the  custody  of  the  Tower 
and.of  the  Queen's  person,  and  four  of  the  Council  must 
place  themselves  in  his  hands  as  hostages.     These  terms  Holimhed, 
were  indignantly  refused.     The  Queen  then  boldly  ap-     °       *'^* 
pealed  to  her  people,  and  the  citizens  of  London  resolved 
to  defend  her. 

I  most  refer  my  readers  to  Mr.  Froude,  and  other 
historians,  for  the  progress  and  ultimate  failure  of  this 
insurrection,  only  remarking  that  Sir  Robert  South- 
well, the  Sheriff  of  Kent,  appears  to  have  rendered 
material  assistance  in  suppressing  it.  In  one  of  his 
letters  to  the  Council  he  states  that  he  had  apprehended 
some  of  the  rebels ;  the  better  sort  he  had  committed 
under  guard  to  Allington  Castle,  and  the  ^'troublesomes*' 
to  Maidstone  gaol.  He  was  rewarded  by  large  grants  of 
land  in  Kent. 

This  rebellion,  like  the  two  preceding  ones  of  Wat 
Tyler  and  Jack  Cade,  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  ring- 
leader, with  this  distinction,  that  Wyatt  died  on  the  scaf* 

*  It  had  been  the  reeidence  of  Sir  John  Oldoastle  (called  Lord  Cobham}| 
who  WM  tried  and  ezeeuted  as  a  Lollard,  in  1418* 
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,*  which,  however,  may  not  he  deemed   excessive  Chap.  xxvi. 
compared  with  former  insurrections. 
Qneen  now  gave  directions  to  purge  the  Church  o^ 
Bishops  and  clergy ;  the  Archhishop  of  York 
fire  other  Bishops  were  deprived  of  their  Sees,  and  a 
kble  number  of  the  parochial  clergy  lost  their 
ices  on  this  ground,   including  Edmund  Cranmer, 
m.  of  Canterbury,  the  brother  of  the  Archbishop ; 
the  same  time  the  ancient  church  service  was  restored. 
treaty  of  marriage  between  the  Queen  and  Philip  of 
was  ratified  by  Parliament,  and  they  were  married 
mnchester,  25th  July,  1554.  a.d.  1554. 

':  Judgment  of  treason  had  been  pronounced  against 
hriinal  Pole,  who  had  opposed  the  divorce  of  Henry  Cardinal  Pole. 
ISELy  and  he  remained  abroad.  He  now  obtained  a  repeiJ 
fids  attainder,  and  returned  to  England  with  the  avowed 
iljeet  of  reconciling  the  nation  to  the  Church  of  Bome. 
Lnding  at  Dover,  he  rode  on  horseback  the  next  day 
|[oY.  21st)  with  a  long  cavalcade  to  Canterbury.  The 
ireets  were  thronged,  and  the  Legate  made  his  way 
kough  the  crowd  amidst  cries  of  "God  save  your  Grace." 
It  Gravesend  he  proceeded  in  a  barge  to  London  with  a 
itver  cross  on  the  prow.  The  Palace  of  Lambeth,  vacant 
n  consequence  pi  the  attainder  of  Cranmer,  was  given  up 
io  him,  and  magnificently  furnished. 

The  Statutes  against  heretics  were  revived,  especially 
igainst  Lollards.    The  sheriff  or  local  magistrate  was 
required  <'  to  receive  the  heretics,  and  on  a  high  place  and  Maokmtoah, 
lefore  the  people  to  cause  them  to  be  burnt."  ^^^  ^'^  ^'  ^^' 

Cardinal    Pole    was    installed   in  the   Archiepiscopal 
hrone  of  Canterbury  on  the  day  of  Cranmer*s  death  or 
he  following  one,  and  his  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Dover 
Thornton)  appears  to  have  been  foremost  among  the  per-  Marian 
ecutors  of  the  Protestants.     The  number  of  sufferers  is  Pe"e<nition. 
variously  stated.     According  to  Lord  Burleigh,  those  who 

•  The  reader  wiU  find  in  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  of  the  Arch.  Cant.,  which 
hare  referred  to  above,  some  interesting  notes  connected  with  this  re*     • 
ellion. 
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CitAP.  XXVI.   died  during  this   reign   from  imprisonment,    torments, 

famine,  and  fire,  amounted  to  400,  of  which  290  were 
burnt  alive,  while  hundreds  were  driven  into  exile.* 
Except  the  diocese  of  London,  whose  Bishop  (Bonner) 

A.D.  1558.  appears  to  have  been  ruthless  with  the  martyrs,    the 

county  of  Kent  supplied  the  greatest  number  (fifty-six). 
The  devoted  Protestants  from  the  Wealden  district  formed 
a  large  proportion  of  them,  and  include  John  Frankysh, 
Vicar  of  Rolvenden,  who  was  burnt  in  Canterbury  in  1565. 
England*s  cup  of  sorrow  was  filled  by  almost  the  closing 

Loss  of  Calftis.  event  of  this  reign,  the  fall  of  Calais.     Suddenly  assailed 

during  the  winter,  it  fell  on  7th  January,  1558,  after 
having  been  in  the  possession  of  the  English  for  more  than 
200  years.  The  Queen  strenuously  exerted  herself  to  effect 
its  recovery,  but  her  Council  would  not  second  her,  and 
she  died  expressing  the  belief  that  <<  Calais"  would  be 
found  engraven  on  her  heart. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  eccentricities  about  this  time  of  one  Drayner, 
of  Smarden,  who  favoured  the  Marian  persecution,  and  acquired  tiie 
name  of  *'  Justice  Nine-holes,"  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Foxe^s  AcU  and 
MonumenUf  YoL  YIIJ.,  p.  663,  or  H<ulewoo<r8  Smarden,  p.  11. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

THB  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  CONCLUDED.— QUEEN  ELIZA.- 
BErH.~3fAN0BS  OF  WYE  AND  TUNBRIDGE  GRANTED  TO 
THE  QUEEN'S  NEPHEW,  LORD  HUNSDON.-THB  BROAD- 
CLOTH  AND  IRON  MANUFACTORIES,  AND  ROADS  IN  THE 
WBALD.—QUEEN  ELIZABETH'S  JOURNEY  THROUGH  THE 
WEALD.— PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE 
COUNTY.— THE  SPANISH  ARBIADA.— HAWKHURST  AND 
HARDEN  AND  THEIR  DENES.— THE  CHURCH,-PUBUC 
STATUTES.— EARTHQUAKES,  &c.,  IN  KENT. 

WE  now  reach  the  memorable  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Chap.xxvh. 
called  "  golden  days"  by  the  friends  of  the  Beforma-  ^^^  ^^ 
tbn,  and  "  dismal  ones  **  by  Boman  Catholic  writers.    A 
graye  doubt  hung  oyer  the  legitimacy  of  Elizabeth,  as  well 
tt  of  Mary,  for  it  was  impossible  that  both  Catherine  of  Macaulay, 
Aragon  and  Anne  Boleyn  could  have  been  lawfully  mar-  ♦  P- '  • 

ried  to   Henry  Yin.,  and  the  highest  authority  in  the 
Elation  had  pronounced  that  neither  was  so. 

My  notice  of  this  reign  will  be  chiefly  confined  to  events 
Connected  with  the  Weald. 

Shortly  before  the  dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  (1584), 
the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Battle  granted  to  Boger  Twys- 
den*  a  lease,  for  forty  years,  of  the  Boyal  Manor  of  Wye,  Manor  of  Wye. 
With  all  its  demesne  lands  and  the  Bectory  of  Wye,  and 
the  tolls  arising  from  the  markets  of  Wye,  Challock,  and 
Hawkhurst,  excepting  the  Wye  Water  Mill,  and  the 
Kaccolt  Tile  Kilns  (then  part  of  the  same  possessions), 
and  also  excepting  the  use  of  the  hall  and  chamber  of 

—  II  I     I,,        ^^MIM  -  ,  - 

*  Thii  family  were  for  many  years  aettlod  at  Chilmington,  in  Great 
Ohart, 
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Chap.  XXVII.  the  Manor  house  at  Wye,  whenever  the   Abbot  or  hil 

Buccessors  should  come  that  way.  | 

On  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  Henry  VllL 
retained  Wye  (excepting  the  quit  rents  arising  from  the  - 
appendant  Manor  of  Moorhouse,  in  Hawkhurst,  which  he 
granted  to  Sir  John  Baker,  of  Sissinghurst,  in  Cranbrook),  - 
and  Edward  VI.  granted  Wye  with  its  rectory  and  vicarage  { 
to  Edward  Lord  Clinton  and  Saye,  to  hold  in  capite  by  : 
knight  service.     He  shortly  afterwards  reconveyed  them  .. 
to  this  King,  and  they  remained  part  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Crown  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

fe««^  Anne  Boleyn's  youngest  sister  Mary  was  married  to  . 

nephew,  Baron  William  Carey,  of  the  King's  body-guard.     She  had  a  son  i 

SSdWye Md*  "^^^^^  ^^^  0^®  0^  Queen  Elizabeth's  first  acts  was  to  ! 

Tunbridge.        create  him    Baron    Hunsdon;*    and,    **the    better  to  i 

enable  her  nephew,  the  new  Baron,  to  maintain  this  | 
dignity,"  she  granted  to  him  (20th  March,  1669)  her 
Boyal  Manor  of  Wye  (subject  to  Eoger  Twysden's  lease!) ; 
also  the  Manor  Castle  and  demesne  lands  of  Tun- 
bridge, with  the  park  of  North  Frith,  the  Manors  of 
Hadlow,  Bounds  in  Bidborough,  Sevenoaks,  Seale, 
Kemsing,  and  the  advowson  of  its  Vicarage,  and  the 
Hundred  of  Codsheath,  with  aU  their  extensive  privi- 
leges, **in  as  ample  a  manner  as  our  very  dear  sister, 
the  Lady  Mary,  late  Queen  of  England,  or  any  other  of 
our  progenitors.  Kings  of  England,  or  Keginald  Pole  0 
Cardinal,  or  John,  late  Duke  of  Northumberland  (*), 
or  any  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  any  Duke  of 
Buckingham    (^),  or  any  Abbot  or    Prior  of   Battle  (*), 

*  The  Queen  sent  the  Order  of  the  Qarter  to  the  King  of  FnnM 
(Francis  II.)  by  him. 

t  At  a  later  period  in  this  reign  (33  Elizabeth,  1591)  a  dispute  arose 
between  Lord  Uunsdon  and  Roger  Twysden  respecting  the  rents,  feUing 
of  timber,  and  profits  arising  from  this  manor  ;  proceedings  were  insti* 
tuted  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  a  Royal  Commission  was  issued  to 
Thomas  Kempe  and  others,  but  I  have  not  met  with  the  result. —Exch. 
Queen's  Remembrancer  (Kent)  No.  1149. 

(1.)    In  respect  of  Timbridgo  Castle,  Manor,  &c.     Ante,  pp.  431,  432L 

(2.)    In  respect  of  the  Royal  Manor  of  Wye,  &e« 
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r  £dward  Fines,  Lord  Clinton  and  Saye  (*),  or  the  Lady  Chap.XXYIL 

an  of  Gleyes  ('),  or  the  Lady  Eatherine,  late  Queen  of 

Dgland,  held  the  same.'* 

We  will  next  notice  the  steady  progress  which  had  heen  The  brotd- 

ide  in  oar  woollen  manofactures  in  the  Weald,    as  m^ufaotura 

U  ad  in  other  parts  of  England,  which  enhanced  the  ^  ^«  Weald. 

lee  of   wool,   and  induced  the  landed  proprietors  to 

avert  their  arable  lands  into  pasture,  and  enclose  the 

«te  lands.    Thus,  in  some  parts  of  England,  villages 

re  depopulated,  which  led  to  the  revival  of  the  statutes 

>hibiting  enclosures. 

The  weavers  in  the  **  Seven  Hundreds  of  the  Weald  '* 

d  now  become  important  members  of  society,  and  we 

id  them,,  through  their  Justices,  certifying  to  the  Lord 

ivy  Seal  in  reply  to  a  communication  from  him,  the 

lowing  as  the  substance  of  the  restrictions  they  deemed 

cessary  for  the  more  effectually  carrying  on  their  trade. 

L— That  no  dothier  who  had  not  in  his  youth  exercised  the  craft  of 
aTing  for  two  yean,  at  the  least,  ought  to  use  or  have  in  his  house  any 


L^nuat  no  clothier-weaver  making  coloured  cloths  should  have  more 

tnone  Iooul 

l— That  aU  disputes  between  the  cloth  maker  and  the  weaver  should 

referred  to  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  who  should  assign  an  indifferent 

aver  and  a  clothier  to  decide  between  the  parties. 

L — That  any  clothier  or  other  artificer  coming  into  the  Seven  Hun- 

ids  to  seek  work,  from  any  other  shire  than  Kent,  should  enter  into  a 

ognizance  for  his  good  behaviour. 

This  document  is  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.,  and  is  Titui, 

thout  date;  it  is  signed  by  **Edwarde  Wotton,  Thos.  ^^  'o.l89. 

ylfford."  The  handwriting  is  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 

d  as  Sir  Edward  Guldeford,  in  a  letter  to  Wolsey, 

quests  that  his  cousin  Thomas  Wilforde  may  be  put  in 

e  Commission  of  the  Peace,  we  may  conclude  it  is  the  Ante,  p.  450. 

me  party. 

The  woollen  trade  of  England  had  at  this  time  reached  a 

markable  pitch  of  prosperity,  and  the  Weald  of  Kent, 


3.)  The  reputed  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  granted  to  her  tlie  Manors 
Kemsing  and  Seale,  and  also  tlie  Castle  and  Manor  of  Hever  and  the 
ory  of  Dartford  to  hold  for  her  life,  provided  she  did  not  cjuit  England 
hout  the  licence  of  the  King  or  his  successors. 
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Ohap.XXVIL  ^th  Cranbrook  as  its  centre,  had  acquired  the  reputation 

of  producing  some  of  the  best  of  its  broad-cloths.     Manu* 

factured  woollen  goods  were  exported  in  preference  to  the 

Smith's  raw  material.     The  demand  for  them  was  increased  by 

of  W^  the  sacking  of  Antwerp  in  1576,*  which  transferred  to 

Vol  L,  p.  110.  England  the  flourishing  commerce  of  that  city,  as  well  as 

of  the  greater  part  of  the  Low  Countries. 

During  the  16th  century,  no  less  than  forty-six  Acts 

of  Parliament  were  passed  relating  to  wool,   raw  and 

manufactured,  some  of  which  regulated  the  colours  for 

0.^  ^Av7  ^y^^i^g-    ^y  one  of  them,  it  was  provided  that  every  piece 

of  broad-cloth  which  should  be  made  in  the  shire  of  Kent, 
should  contain  in  length,  when  thoroughly  wet,  between 
twenty-eight  and  thirty  yards,  and  in  breadth  seven 
quarters  at  the  least,  and  that  every  piece  of  Kentish 
broad-cloth  **  being  well  scoured,  thicked,  milled,  and 
fully  dried  "  should  weigh  84lbs.  at  the  least, 
lb.,  p.  108.  Other  manufactures  were  established  about  this  time 

in  Kent  by  French  and  Flemish  emigrants,  the  latter 
called  Walloons,  who  flocked  to  England  to  escape  perse- 
cution, and  met  with  a  courteous  reception  from  Eliza- 
beth, who  permitted  them  to  settle  at  Sandwich,  Canter- 
bury, Maidstone,  and  other  towns  in  England.  The 
workers  in  flannels  and  baizes  settled  in  Sandwich,! 
which  for  a  time  revived  the  trade  in  that  town  and  port. 
A  few  weavers  in  silks  and  stufifs  settled  in  Canterbury,  { 
and  the  workers  in  linen  thread  established  a  manufac- 
tory at  Maidstone. 

In  the  8th  of  Elizabeth  (1566)  an  Act  was  passed 
'*  Touching  Cloth-workers  and  cloth  ready  wrought  to  be 
shipped  over  sea,"  which,  while  it  sanctioned  the  trans- 
port of    unwrought    and  undressed  cloths    from    other 

*  Antwerp  was  miserably  sacked  by  tbe  Spaniards,  and  the  Engliah 
merchants  resident  there  were  plundered. 

t  A  colony  of  Dutch  followed  them,  and  before  the  close  of  this 
century  the  foreigners  resident  in  Sandwich  outnumbered  the  natives. 

X  The  Spaniards  were  the  inventors  of  knitted  silk  stoddngs. 
Queen  Elizabeth  wore  cloth  ones,  but  having  been  presented  with  a  pair 
of  silk  in  1561  she  never  again  wore  cloth. 
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unties   upon  certain  conditions,  prohibited  the  trans-  Chap.xxvil 
rt  of  such  Kentish  and  Suffolk  cloths,  that  is  to  saji 
cloths  not  rowed,  barbed,  first  coursed  and  shome." 
There  was  a  strong  opposition  by  the  cloth-workers  to 
le  passing  of  this  Bill,  as  originally  framed,  and  some 
sry  able  objections  to  free  trade,  and  the  answers  thereto 
ill  be  found  in  '<  The  State  Papers — ^Domestic — ^Eliza- 
ith/'    Before  the  Bill  finally  passed,  concessions  were  VoL  XLL, 
lade,  which,   however,  did  not  extend  to  the  woollen  ^^  *^' 
lanufacturers  of  Kent  and  Suffolk,  who  were  required  to 
tmplete  their  workmanship  before  they  could  export  it. 
Lord  Gobham  was  in  favour  with  the  Queen,  and  with 
er  great  Minister,  William  Cecil  (afterwards  Lord  Bur- 
iigh),  and  two  years  later  there  is  a  letter  from  him  to 
ecil,  in  which  he  states  that  Kent  was  at  this  time  state  Papen, 
lanufacturing  12,000  cloths  yearly,  and  he  soUcits  her  ^^^ 
[ajesty  not  to  put  this  Act  in  force,  as  far  as  that  county  Vol.  XLVIL, 
as  concerned.  N^-  ^• 

Nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  at  this  time,  and  in 
subsequent  letter,  written  by  Cobham  to  the  Earl  of 
ussex  (no  year  given),  Cobham  solicits  a  licence  for  a 
^rm  of  years,  not  less  than  twelve,  to  enable  him  to  ex- 
ort  2,000  unwrought  cloths  from  Kent  into  the  Low 
ountries.  He  requests  the  Earl  to  intercede  with  Cecil 
)r  him,  and  that  he  may  the  better  understand  his  ap- 
lication,  he  encloses  the  substance  of  a  petition  to  the 
ueen,  without  date,  but  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
resented  to  her  between  1568  and  1575,  as  it  appears  to 
ave  been  in  circulation  in  Kent  at  this  time.  This 
ocument  throws  considerable  light  on  the  extent  of  the 
usiness  carried  on,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed 
I  the  Weald  of  Kent.     It  thus  proceeds : — 

"  Item,  there  is  made  within  the  Wylde  of  Kent  yearly,  by  estimation, 
even  or  twelve  thousand*  cloths,  and  out  of  every  cloth  there  groweth 
the  poor  for  their  relief  and  living,  aa  to  spinners,  weavers,  and 
ickers,  50«.,  which  amounteth  to  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  thousand 
mnds  amongst  them  yearly. 

IteMy  the  said  plaas  in  the  said  county  where  clothing  [cloth-making] 
commonly  used,  w  so  populous^  that  the  soil  thereof  is  not  able  by  any 

VOL.    II.  1 1 
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increoH  thereof  to  maintain  and  find  the  one-ha^  of  the  inhabUmUi, 
except  clothing  he  maintained. 

Item,  that  clothing  in  the  said  Wylde  of  Kent  is  the  nurse  of  the 
people,  so  that  in  maintaining  clothing,  the  people  are  maintained :  cl^ 
cay  the  clothing,  and  the  people  decay. 

Item,  that  the  making  of  a  broadcloth  consisteth  not  in  the  traTiH 
[work]  of  one  or  two  persons,  bat  in  a  number,  as  of  thirty  or  forty  pe^ 
sons— men,  women,  and  children — ^at  the  least. 

Item,  that  in  the  town  of  Cranebrooke,  which  £■  but  a  small  part  of  tht 
said  county,  there  is  one  thousand  cloths  less  yearly  made  than  hath 
been  in  two  or  three  years  past.  Your  Honour  may  well  judge  therebj 
what  a  number  of  people,  by  the  lack  of  clothing,  lose  a  great  part  of 
their  living  ;  so  that  daily  idleness  and  poverty  greatly  increaaeth. 

Item,  if  it  should,  by  your  good  and  honourable  means,  so  please  the 
Queen^B  excellent  Majesty  to  dispense  with  the  Statute  made  in  the 
eighth  year  of  her  most  gracious  reign,  that  no  coloured  cloths  should  be 
shipped  or  transported  into  the  parts  beyond  the  seas  unwrought ;  thsl 
two  or  three  thousand  coloured  cloths,  by  the  said  dispensation,  may 
pass  into  the  dukedom  of  Burgundy,  that  is  to  say  Flanders,  Brabant, 
Holland,  and  Seland,  unwrought,  notwithstanding  the  said  Statute,  the 
same  should  greatly  relieve  the  said  country,  and  the  residue  of  the  said 
eleven  or  twelve  thousand  shall  be  dressed  in  England,  into  what  parti 
of  the  world  the  same  cloths  shall  pass. 

Item,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  that  if  the  stay  of  making  of  coloured 
cloths  in  Kent  should  long  continue,  as  it  hath  already  begun,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  said  dukedom  of  Burgundy,  having  the  wools  of  Eng- 
land, would  practise  the  making  of  cloths  within  the  said  dukedom,  si 
they  already  have  begun,  whereby  they  will  not  only  have  the  dressing, 
but  the  making  also,  of  the  said  cloths.  For  the  said  inhabitants  lack 
not  our  cloths  because  they  cannot  make  them,  but  have  them  because 
they  can  buy  them  better  cheap  of  the  English  merchants  than  they  can 
make  them  themselves,  so  as  they  may  buy  them  unwrought,  and  othe^ 
wise  they  will  buy  none ;  so  that  by  this  means  our  country,  Kent,  is 
grown  greatly  in  decay." 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  ever  anxious  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  her  subjects,  and  by  her  bold,  self-reliant,  and 
vigorous  conduct,  she  secured  a  large  amount  of  prosperity 
to  her  manufacturers  of  wool  in  Kent  and  elsewhere, 
notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  trade  with  Spain ;  based, 
however,  on  monopolies  which  might  be  then  requisite, 
but  did  not  long  survive  her  reign. 

It  was  during  this  century  that  William  Lamb,  a  native 
of  Sutton  Valence  and  a  member  of  the  Clothworkers* 
Company,  founded  the  existing  Grammar  School  and 
Almshouses  at  Sutton  Valence,  which  are  under  the 
supervision  of  that  Company.     Sir  Edward  Osborne,  ano- 
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ther  member  of  the  Clothworkers*  Company,  from  whom  Chap.xxvil 
the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  is  descended,  was  a  native 
of  Ashford,  and  served  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  in  1588. 
The  Ghittendens,  a  family  of  some  repute,  were  eminent 
olothiers  at  Lilsden,  in  Hawkhurst,  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  resided  there  for  several  generations. 

Archbishop  Grindal,  who  held  the  See  of  Canterbury 
from  1575  to  1688,  left  to  the  City  of  Canterbury  £100,  to 
be  kept  in  stock  for  ever,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  traders  y"Jr^»     7^ 
and  dealers  of  wool  in  Canterbury. 

Prom  the  manufacture  of  wool,  called  by  Camden  "  one  The  Wealden 
of  the  pillars  of  the  nation,"  let  us  pass  on  to  that  of  iron.  ^^^  Works. 

The  strata  which  produced  the  iron  ore  in  the  Weald, 
and  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  different  fur- 
naces in  Kent,  has  been  fully  explained  in  the  able 
paper  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Mackeson,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  first  volume. 

What  Camden  records  of  the  Weald  of  Sussex  at  this  2nd  Edit., 
period  of  our  history,  will  apply,  hut  in  a  more  limited  ®  »P* 
ixteni^  to  the  Weald  of  Kent. 

*'  It  is  full  of  iron  mines,  for  the  casting  of  which  there  are  fomacei 
vp  and  down  the  country,  and  abundance  of  wood  is  yearly  spent;  many 
[       streams  are  drawn  into  one  channel,  and  a  great  deal  of  meadow  ground 
^      is  turned  into  ponds  and  pools  for  the  driving  of  mills  by  the  flashes 
[tuo  impetul  which,  beating  with  hammers  upon  the  iron,  fill  the  neigh- 
bourhood round  about,  night  and  day,  with  continued  noise.    But  the 
iron  wrought  here  is  not  eTer3rwhere  of  the  same  goodness,  yet  generaUy 
x       more  brittle  than  the  Spanish,  whether  it  be  from  its  nature,  or  tincture 
and  temper;  nevertheless,,  the  proprietors  of   the  mines,  by  casting 
\^      of  cannon  and  other  things,  make  them  turn  to  good  account.     But, 
^      whether  the  nation  is  in  any  way  advantaged  by  them,  is  a  doubt  which 
the  next  age  wiU  be  better  able  to  resolve." 

According  to  Mr.   Lower,   one  of  the  oldest  articles  Sussex  Arch« 
produced  by  our  Wealden  foundries  now  in  existence  is  to  vS  n***pji78. 
■     be  seen  in  Burwash  Church,  Sussex,  and  consists  of  a 
.-     cast  iron-slab  of  about  the  fourteenth  century,  with  an 
A    ornamental  cross  and  an  inscription  in  relief.   Hand-irons 
and  chimney  backs,  some  decorated  with  fanciful  devices, 
and  others  with  armorial  bearings,  are  still  to  be  met  with 
jn  our  old  farm-houses,  and  were  the  work  of  the  fifteenth 
mid  sixteenth  centuries, 

11  % 
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The  first  cast-iron  cannons*  of  English  manofactore 
were  made  at  Buxted,  in  Sussex,  in  1548,  by  Balph 
Hogge,f  a  master  founder,  who  employed  as  his  principal 
assistant  Peter  Baude,  a  Frenchman.  Hogge  also  em- 
ployed a  skilled  Flemish  gunsmith,  while  Peter  Von  Collet 
about  this  time  introduced  the  explosive  shell.  Many  of 
the  earliest  resident  workmen  in  the  Sussex  and  Kent 
iron  works  were,  like  the  weavers,  Flemish  and  French 
refugees ;  while  others  more  skilled  were  invited  over  by 
the  iron-masters,  to  instruct  their  workmen  in  the  art  of 
metal  founding. 

The  payments  made  to  the  wood-cutters  at  this  time 
appear  to  have  been  at  the  rate  of  M.  per  cord.  The 
charcoal-burners  were  often  paid  in  wood,  and  for  the 
charcoal  at  the  rate  of  22J.  per  load.  For  digging  iron- 
ore  Id.  per  load  was  paid,  and  the  charge  for  carriage  was 
regulated  by  the  distance. 

The  impetus  given  to  the  trades  in  iron  and  wool 
induced  the  owners,  especially  of  the  woods,  to  clear  them 
with  a  rapidity  which  became  alarming  to  the  nation,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  Statutes  passed  ''for  the  preservation 
of  woods"  was  the  85th  Henry  VIII.,  which  provided  that 
after  Michaelmas,  1544,  in  the  felling  of  underwood  of 
twenty-four  years*  growth  or  under,  there  should  be  left  on 
every  acre  **  twelve  standels  or  stores  of  oak,"  to  be  made 
up  of  elm,  ash,  asp,  or  beech,  when  there  was  no  oak.  It 
further  provided  that  no  coppice  of  underwoods  of  two 
acres  and  upwards  should  be  converted  into  tillage  or 
pasture.  This  is  followed  by  a  proviso  that  the  Act  should 
not  extend  to  any  Lords  or  owners  of  woods  within  "  any 
of  the  towns,  parishes,  or  places  known  to  be  within  the 
Wilds  of  the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  or  Sussex." 

Kent  at  no  time,  however,  carried  on  so  extensive  a 


I 


*  The  earliest  cannons  were  mere  cylindera  fixed  on  sledges,  and  wcs* 
sometimes  composed  of  iron  bars  laia  side  by  side  like  the  stayes  of  > 
cask,  and  held  together  by  iron  hoops ;  others  were  formed  by  iron  pltf 
rolled,  or  in  jacked  leather  bound  with  broad  circles  of  iron. — Horijidi^ 
Sussex,  Vol.  I.,  p.  365. 

t  The  Hogges  continued  this  busineM  at  Boxted  for  three  geMrt* 
tions  and  became  a  wealthy  family. 
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trade  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  as  Sussex.  The  demands  Chap.xXVIL 
of  an  increasing  population  sooner  led  the  inhabitants  of 
her  portion  of  the  Weald  first  to  commence  the  grubbing 
of  the  woods  to  supply  food,  and  this  was  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  the  woollen  manufactories  at  Granbrook 
and  its  vicinity.  Thus  only  those  dense  woods  which 
formed  a  boundary  between  Kent  and  Sussex  were  left  for 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  iron-masters. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  alarm- 
ists succeeded  in  passing  an  Act  which  provided  that  tim- 
ber should  not  be  felled  to  make  coals  for  burning  iron 
within  fourteen  miles  of  the  sea  or  of  the  river  Thames, 
&c.;  but  this  prohibition  was  not  to  extend  <'to  any  part 
of  Sussex,  nor  to  the  Weild  of  Kent,  nor  to  the  neighbour- 
ing parishes  of  Charlewood,  Newdigate,  and  Leigh,  in 
the  Weild  of  Surrey,''  where  the  manufacture  of  iron  was 
carried  on. 

A  great  deal  of  heavy  ordnance  was  now  cast,  and  even  Smuggling  of 
exported,  especially  from  Sussex,  under  licence  from  the  '^^ 
Lord  Admiral.  This,  as  it  may  be  readily  imagined,  was 
a  dangerous  proceeding,  and  led  frequently  to  smuggling, 
as  shewn  to  the  Privy  Coimcil  by  a  declaration  of  a 
"Christopher  Baker,"  one  of  the  officials,  ** touching  ^^^^ 
iron  furnaces,"  in  which  he  assures  the  council  that  no  date 
there  were  five  furnaces  in  Sussex  solely  used  for  mak- 
ing ordnance  and  shot,  and  he  had  been  well  informed 
that  there  had  been  sold  to  one  stranger's  ship,  being  an 
wrgosy,  within  the  previous  month,  by  Partridge  and 
others,  twenty  pieces  of  ordnance  at  the  least :  strangers' 
ahips  were  thus  so  well  appointed  that  no  poor  merchant's 
ship  might  pass  through  the  seas  without  being  mo- 
lested and  robbed.  He  adds  that,  in  addition  to  several 
new  works  which  had  been  recently  set  up,  there  were 
more  than  100  furnaces  and  iron  mills  in  tlie  three  coun- 
ties of  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Kent,  which  led  to  the  decay 
of  the  woods,  timber,  and  tillage,  and  also  the  highways, 
as  they  carried  all  their  timber  in  winter  time.  Thus  he 
concludes  :  "  In  a  few  years  there  will  not  be  sufficient 
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timber  to  build  ships  for  Her  Majesty's  service."  But  it 
was  some  time  before  the  English  merchants  obtained 
any  redress. 

As  a  proof  that  the  manufacture  of  iron  was  considered 
a  profitable  one,  we  learn  that  it  was  contemplated  to  ex- 
tend the  trade  into  East  Kent,  for  Archbishop  Parker, 
evidently  in  a  state  of  alarm,  writes  about  this  time  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  telling  her  that  he  had  been  credibly 
informed  that  Sir  Eichard  Sackville^"  intended  to  erect 
certain  iron  mills  in  Longbeach,  in  Westwell,f  Kent,  and 
adds,  **  which  plague,  if  it  shall  come  into  the  country,  I 
fear  it  will  breed  much  grudge  and  desolation." 

I  am  enabled  to  supply  the  reader  with  the  following 
list  taken  from  the  Public  Becord  Office,  of  the  names  of 
the  owners  of  the  iron  works  and  furnaces  in  Kent  in 
1578-4,  and  the  places  where  they  were  planted. 

"  Sir  Richard  Baker,  knight,  one  forge,  one  furnace,  in  Cranbrook  and 
Hawkhurst. 

Sir  Alexander  Culpeper,  one  furnace,  in  Qoudhurst. 

Thomas  Dyck,  one  forge,  in  Domdale  (?). 

Thomas  Bratle,  one  furnace,  in  Horsmonden,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ash* 
btimham. 

Sir  Thomas  Fane,  one  furnace,  in  Tunbridge. 

Davy  WiUerde,  two  forges,  one  furnace,  in  Tunbridge. 

Quyntyn,  one  furnace,  in  Cowden. 

Sir  Walter  Waller,  one  forge,  in  Brichenden  [Biddenden],  in  other 
men's  hands. 

Thomas (blank),  one  forge,  one  furnace,  in  Asheherst. 

Thomas  Darell,  of  Scotney,  one  furnace,  in  Chingleye  [Qoudhurst],  in 
in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Dyck." 

From  this  we  learn  that  there  were  at  this  time  about 
ten  owners,  six  forges,  and  eight  furnaces,  in  the  Weald 
of  Kent ;  while  from  the  same  return  we  see  that  in  Sus- 
sex there  were  forty  forges  and  thirty-two  furnaces,  and 
forty-two  owners. 


*  This  family  had  extensive  iron  works  at  Brede,  and  other  parti  of 
Sussex. 

t  This  wood  is  situate  in  WestweU  and  Challook,  and  contains  about 
1,100  acres.  At  this  time  it  was  farmed  out  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Queen^s  Household,  though,  in  truth,  it  belonged  to  the  See  of  Gantti^ 
Imry ;  and  Archbishop  Whitgif t  shortly  afterwards  reoovend  iti 
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In  Surrey  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  more  than  Chap.xxvil 
iliree  owners,  three  forges,  and  one  furnace. 

Her  Majesty  and  her  nobles  were  not  above  entering 
into  this  commercial  enterprise,  for  among  the  Sussex  State  Papen, 
numnfacturers  were  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Earls  of  Derby,  Eiuab«th' 
Surrey,  and  Northumberland,  Lords  Abergavenny,  Buck-  Jw^^g?^^*' 
hnist,  Dacres,  Sidney,  and  Montague,  &c. 

In  another  return  in  the  same  reign  the  following  ad- 
ditions are  made  to  the  list  of  iron-masters  in  Kent : — 
John  Stace,  of  Ashurst ;  Stephen  Colyns,  Lamberhurst ; 
Uichael  Weston,  Cowden ;  Sir  Alexander  Culpeper,  in 
respect  of  "Budbery  furnace,"  in  Cranbrook;  and  Sir 
Bichard  Butler,  in  respect  of  a  furnace  and  forge  in  Bid- 
denden. 

In  or  near  the  valley  of  the  Medway  in  Ashurst,  a  HoBMr^i 
short  distance  below  the  church,  was  formerly  an  iron  Chwchei^ 
foundry  ;  and  in  a  wood  southwards  from  the  church  are 
pits  whence  ore  was  obtained. 

Under  Cowden,  the  Rev.  Edward  Turner,  M.A.,  writes 
in  the  Sussex  ArchaBological  Collections  : — '<  In  Queen  yoLXX.,p.02. 
Elizabeth's  time  but  little  of  its  land  could  have  been 
under  cultivation ;  it  must  have  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  wood  and  pasture.  The  road  leading  up  to  the 
fioman  camp  is  called  Spood  Lane.     .     .     .    Lron  slag 

is  found  plentifully  in  this  part  of  the  parish 

Cowden,  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess,  was  probably 
inhabited  by  'Franklyns  from  the  Weald  of  Kent,'  of 

whom  Shakespeare  speaks Large  iron  works 

were  carried  on  at  Cowden,  the  hammer  ponds  of  which 
still  remain.  Of  these  works  the  principal  masters  were 
the  Knights  and  Tichbomes,  the  descendants  of  both  of 
whom  are  now  baronets." 

John   Wilson,   from    whom    the    family  of   Sir  John  Sussex 
Maryon  Wilson  are  descended,  became  about  this  time,  vol.  XL,  p.  9, 
in  conjunction  with  others,  the  proprietor  of  iron  furnaces  commimicated 
at  Ashurst  and  Cowden,   **  where,  by  his  agents,  great  Blencowe, 
quantities  of  iron  were  cast,  which  were  converted  into 
guns  and  other  instruments  of  public  utility." 
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$:uAt,XXVlL       Moht  (ji  these  iron-maeters  had  to  give  hond  to  the 

Qnf'J^^  not  to  ca«t  any  pieces  of  ordnanee  of  iron  with- 
ont  a  fipecial  licence. 

I^J^     «a.       '"  ^^^'^  y^*^  ^^^  *^®  ^'^  slitting-mill  for  the  cutting 

(ft  item  bars  into  rods  was  set  np  at  Dartford,  on  the  river 
Darent,  by  Godfrey  Box,  of  Liege ;  while  at  Crayford  an 
iron-mill  was  used  for  making  plates  for  armour. 

Hir  William  Bowe,  a  member  of  the  Ironmongers*  Com- 
pany, who  served  the  office  of  Lord  ITayor  in  1592,  was  a 
native  of  Hawkhorst. 

The  scanty  supply  of  timber  for  building  and  other 
parposes,  and  of  wood  for  fuel,  is  noticed  in  an  Act 
paused  in  1581  (28  Eliz.  c.  5).  The  reason  given  is  the 
erection  of  iron-mills,  in  divers  places,  not  far  from  the 
fubnrbs  of  London,  and  the  downs  and  sea  coast  of 
Bussex,  To  remedy  this,  it  was  provided  that  no  wood 
fhonld  be  employed  for  making  iron  within  twenty-two 
miles  of  the  suburbs  of  London,  or  the  river  Thames, 
from  Dorchenter  downward;  nor  within  four  miles  of 
Wiuchelsea  and  Bye,  nor  within  three  miles  of  Hastings, 
nor  within  four  miles  of  the  foot  of  the  downs  between 
Arundel  and  Pevensey.  Such  of  the  woods,  growing  in 
the  Wealds  of  Surrey,  Sussex,  or  Kent,  as  were  distant 
above  eighteen  miles  from  London,  and  eight  from  the 
Thames, — as  well  as  the  woods  of  Christopher  Darrell,  of 
Newdigate,  within  the  Weald  of  Surrey,  which  had  been 
hitherto  preserved  for  iron-works, — were  not  included  in 
the  Act.  Four  years  afterwards  another  Act  was  passed 
for  the  preservation  of  timber  in  the  Weald ;  but,  as  its 
provisions  extended  to  the  amendment  of  the  roads,  I 
will  refer  to  it  when  speaking  of  the  highways,  during 
this  century.  From  the  foregoing  enactments  it  is 
evident  the  manufacture  of  iron,  unlike  that  of  wool, 
was  regarded  with  no  favourable  eye,  either  by  the 
Government  of  the  day,  or  the  public.  Many  of  its 
opponents  were  those  who  disliked  any  interference  with 
their  field  sports,  by  disforesting  the  country;  and  also 
dreaded  the  increase  in  the  price  of  fuel. 
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This  trade  reached  its  height  towards  the  close  of  the  Chap.xxvii. 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  it  became  so  prosperous  that 
England  again  began  to  export  iron  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  the  shape  of  ordnance.     Patents  for  this  pur- 
pose had   been  granted  by  the  Queen  to  Sir  Thomas 
Leighton  and  Henry  Neville,  which  enabled  the  Spaniards 
to  arm  their  ships,  and  fight  us  with  guns  of  our  own  SmUei,  p.  37. 
manufacture.    Proclamations  were  again  issued  prohibit- 
ing the  export  of  iron   and  brass  ordnance;  but  guns 
continued  to  be  smuggled  out  of  the  country.     One  iron- 
master succeeded  in  exporting  to  the  King  of  Spain  100 
pieces  of  cannon.   The  iron-masters  in  the  Wealds  of  Sus- 
sex and  Kent,  from  their  proximity  to  London  and  the 
Cinque  Ports,  derived  at  this  time  great  advantages  over 
the  remoter  iron-producing  districts  in  the  north  and  west 
of  England ;  and  this  hitherto  much  neglected  district, 
with  its  colony  of  weavers  and  iron-masters,  acquired  a 
commercial  importance  which  it  never  before,  or  subse- 
quently, enjoyed,  impeded  only  by  the  deplorable  state  of 
its  roads,  of  which  we  will  next  speak. 

In  the  first  Vol.  I  have  noticed  the  state  of  the  roads  p.  408. 
at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century.    Dur- 
ing the  next  200  years  there  was  very  little  improvement 
in  them.     The  beads  of  the  Church  and  religious  houses 
were  interested  in  rendering  the  communications  with 
their  cathedrals  and  monasteries  easy  and  safe ;  and  up  The  Boadi, 
to  this  time  they  gave  occasion  for  the  greatest  amount  of 
travelling  on  the  main  thoroughfare  from  our  coast  to 
London.      The  transport  by  water  through  the  Weald 
was  very  limited,  and  little,  however,  was  done  to  up- 
hold its  cross  and  bye  roads ;  the  remains   of  some  of 
them   may  still  be   traced   in    sequestered  spots,  about 
eight   feet   deep,  covered  with   underwood,  which  were 
horse  tracks   in   summer  and  rivulets  in  winter.       For 
those  who  could  afford  to  ride,  the  back  of  a  horse  was 
the    only   practicable  mode  of    travelling  :    kings    and 
queens  rode,  judges  rode   circuit  in  jack-boots,  gentle-  Smilet'Iifo 
men  rode,  and  robbers  rode ;   the   bar   sometimes  rode  p.  u.      ' 
and  sometimes  walked. 
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Chap.  XXVII.       Tho  Weald  of  Kent  fumiehes  us  with  one  of  the  earliest 

instances  on  record  of  the  Legislature  conferring  powers 
on  a  subject  to  alter  and  improve  roads.  It  appears  that 
George  Guldeford  [written  Gilford]  was  in  1523  in  pos- 
session of  Hemsted,"^  and  he  obtained  an  Act  (14  and  15 
The  Hemsted,  Henry  YIII.,  c.  6)  for  "  altering  Highways  in  the  Weld  of 
Si^^^he      Kent,"  which  recites  that  there  was  an  ancient  common 

way  "in  the  Hundred  of  Cranebrook,  in  the  Weld  of 
Kent,"  between  the  bridge  dividing  the  Hundred  of  Cran- 
brook  from  that  of  Eolvenden,  to  Tenterden  Cross,  "  nigh 
to  a  great  oak  called  Hemsted  Oak,"  which  was  in  divers 
places  "right  deep  and  noyous,"  and  not  so  direct  as 
another  way  might  be  made  over  other  lands  of  the 
Manor  of  Hemsted ;  and  by  this  Statute  Mr.  Gilford,  as 
"Beseecher,"  obtained  authority,  with  the  consent  of  two 
Justices  and  twelve  inhabitants  within  the  Hundreds  of 
Granbrook  and  Eolvenden,  to  construct  this  new  way  and 
to  enclose  the  old  one.  It  next  refers  to  the  deplorable 
state  of  many  of  the  roads  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  and 
empowers  any  other  person  to  alter  and  divert  old  roads  of 
make  new  ones  with  the  like  consent  of  two  Justices  and 
a  Jury,  who  were  to  certify  the  same  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

Here  we  find  an  intelligent  and  influential  landed  pro- 
prietor endeavouring  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  that  admirable 
axiom  of  Adam  Smith  expressed  200  years  afterwards 
(which,  however,  has  since  taken  so  much  time  to  esta- 
blish), that  "  good  and  direct  roads  by  diminishing  the 
expense  of  carriage,  put  the  remote  parts  of  the  country 
more  nearly  upon  a  level  with  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town,  and  are  thus  the  greatest  of  all  improve- 
ments." This  laudable  example  of  Mr.  Gilford  was  shortly 
afterwards  followed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining 
county,  for  in  the  2Gth  Henry  VIII.  a  "  Bill  for  the  High- 
ways in  the  county  of  Sussex,"  was  passed  which  recites 


MoCnllooh*f 
KcL,  p.  6d. 


*  He  Benred  the  ofBoo  of  Sheriff  in  1525,  and  kept  his  Shrievalty  at 
HtmBtedi 
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Mr.  Gilford's  Act,  and  extends  all  its  provisions  to  that  Chap.xxvii. 
eonnty. 

These  statutes  it  must  be  remembered  were  only  permis- 
U9e;  but  they  were  followed  by  a  general  Highway  Act  in 
the  next  reign  (2  and  8  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  8),  which 
directs  the  constables  and  churchwardens  of  every  parish  * 
to  call  the  parishioners  together  in  Easter  week  and  elect 
two  surveyors,  but  their  powers  extended  only  to  the  repair 
of** the  hiyhicays  leading  to  any  market  town,"  It  was  to 
continue  in  operation  only  seven  years,  but  was  renewed 
for  twenty  years  in  the  next  reign  (5th  Elizabeth,  c.  18), 
with  additional  powers. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  Vill.  there  was  another  public 
benefactor  to  the  roads  in  this  district,  in  the  person  of 
James  Willford,  who  is  called,  in  the  records  preserved  in 
Hawkhurst  church,  one  of  the  aldermen  of  London ; 
though  the  late  Mr.  Holloway,  in  his  **  History  of  Bye,**  p.  46e. 
describes  him  as  *'  a  rippierf  of  Bye."  He  secured  an 
annuity  of  £1,  charged  on  the  Saracen's  Head,  in  Friday- 
street,  London,  belonging  to  the  Merchant  Taylors*  Com- 
pany, for  the  perpetual  repair  of  the  highway  between 
River  Hill,  in  Kent,  and  Northiam,  in  Sussex. 

The  Weald  was,  however,  not  the  only  part  of  Kent 
where  all  but  impassable  roads  were  to  be  met  with, 
for  it  is  recorded  a  few  years  later,  that  in  the 
more  rich  and  fertile  district  adjoining  the  Isle  of 
Bheppy,  the  usual  highway  leading  from  the  market- 
town  of  Middleton  (Milton)  to  the  King's  Ferry,  in 
Bheppy,  was  <<in  such  decay  that  neither  man  nor 
beast  without  great  danger  is  able  to  pass,**  and  spe- 
cial clauses  are  inserted  in  an  amended  Highway  Act 
(18th  Elizabeth,  c.  10)  for  its  repair,  and  for  upholding 
the  ferry.  The  last  two  Statutes  which  I  shall  at  present 
notice  had  a  twofold  object,  the  upholding  of  the  high- 
ways throughout  the  Weald  and  also  the  preservation  of 

*  During  ihifl  centnrj  the  tenn  "  parish"'  first  came  into  common  use. 
t  The  ripi>ieTs  oonreyed  the  fish  to  London  in  panniers,  on  horseS| 
from  our  fishing  towns. 
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Chap. XXVII.   timber  in  the  same  district  (27  Elizabeth,  c.  19,  and  89 

Elizabeth,  c.  19).  By  the  first  it  is  provided  that  no  one 
shall  erect  in  Sussex,  Surrey,  or  Kent  any  iron-mills, 
furnace,  or  bloomary  other  than  upon  the  old  or  former 
bays  or  pens,  unless  he  shall  furnish  them  with  timber 
grown  on  his  own  soil ;  nor  shall  he  convert  into  coals  or 
fuel  for  making  of  iron  any  sounds  timber  of  one  foot 
square  at  the  stub  under  a  penalty  of  £800.  It  proceeds 
then  to  declare  that  the  highways'  in  these  three  counties 
are  greatly  injured  **by  means  of  carriages  of  coals  [char* 
coal] ,  mines,  and  iron  to  and  from  the  iron-works,"  and 
enacts  that  the  iron-masters  carrying  the  same  for  one 
mile  on  any  highway  between  the  12th  of  October  and 
1st  of  May  shall  likewise  carry  a  cart-load  of  cinder, 
gravel,  stone,  sand,  or  chalk  for  their  repair,  to  be  de« 
posited  where  the  Justices  shall  direct. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  cannon  foundry  at  Roberts- 
bridge,  in  Sussex,  and  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the 
roads  the  cannon  were  floated  on  rafts  down  the  Bother, 
and  sheets,  or  penstocks,  were  put  across  the  river  at  dif- 
ferent places  to  pen  up  the  water,  which  extended  as  low 
down  as  Appledore,  near  which  place  the  remains  of  one 
was  dug  up  when  cleansing  and  deepening  the  river  a  few 
years  ago. 

Bad,  however,  as  the  roads  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  were, 
they  did  not  deter  Queen  Elizabeth  from  making  one  of 
her  progresses  through  it  during  the  summer  of  1578. 
Such  visits,  chiefly  on  horseback,*  were  of  very  fre- 
quent occurence,  and  the  expense  they  occasioned  to  her 
subjects  was  enormous;  for  not  only  was  she  and  her 
numerous  train  to  be  entertained,  but  presents  of  great 
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*  Queen  Elizabeth  also  visited  Kent  in  1572  and  1580.  She  was  on 
horseback  about  every  second  day,  and  continued  to  hunt  until  within 
a  short  time  of  her  death  in  1G03.  Ten  or  twelve  physicians  were  in 
constant  attendance  upon  her  at  this  time,  who  assured  her  that  she 
would  recover  if  she  would  only  take  their  medicine ;  but  nothing 
would  induce  her  to  do  it.  She  made  no  will,  and  left  behind  her  a 
vast  and  splendid  collection  of  plate  and  jewels,  and  a  rich  wardrobe  of 
more  than  2,000  gowns. 
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ralue  were  expected  at  her  departure.*  Elizabeth,  in  re-  Chap.XXTIL 
inm,  would  confer  honours  on  the  owners  of  the  differ- 
int  mansions  at  which  she  stayed,  as  well  as  on  their 
faests.  On  one  occasion  ten  of  these  guests  were 
nighted,  including  Sir  Benjamin  Tichbome.  The 
wner  of  the  mansion  and  his  lady  would  present  the 
eighbouring  gentry  and  tenantry,  and  merrily  dance 
efore  the  Queen  with  tabor  and  pipe.  Temporary 
partments  were  fitted  up  for  her  Majesty's  attendants; 
le  outside  of  them  was  often  covered  with  green  boughs 
ad  clusters  of  ripe  hazel  nuts ;  the  inside  with  arras ; 
le  roofs  with  work  of  ivy  leaves ;  the  floors  were  strewed 
ith  sweet  herbs  and  green  rushes.  There  were  also 
urders  and  offices  for  wine,  spices,  and  chandlery;  and 
owers  for  Her  Majesty's  Guard,  with  kitchens  and  spa- 
ions  buildings  to  serve  ''  all  comers,"  with  large  ranges 
ad  boilers,  pastrys  with  spacious  ovens,  etc. 

The  Queen's  progress  this  summer  (1578),  says  Strype,  y*?*^ 
as  into  Kent.      She  set  out  from  Greenwich  on  the  p.  313.  ' 
Ith  July,  and  proceeded  to  the  Archbishop's  palace  at 
roydon,  where,  surrounded  by  the  nobility,  she  remained 
»ven  days  the  guest  of  Archbishop  Parker. 

From  Croydon  she  moved  on  to  Orpington,  the  house  Qji^n 
f  Sir  Percival  Hart,  where  she  was  magnificently  enter-  Pubiio 
lined  on  22nd  July.     She  was  here  received  by  a  nymph  ProcowrioM, 
3rsonating  the  genius  of  the  house ;  then  the  scene  was  Nichois,  1788, 
lifted,  and  a  conflict  at  sea  was  represented,  which  so  p^ji-^'J^  ^^' 
larmed  Elizabeth  that  upon  her  departure  she  named  p.  259. 
le  place  Bark-Hart. 

She  went  thence  to  Knole,  which  was  in  her  own 
mds  at  this  time. 

She  then  passed  on  to  Birlingham,  or  Birling,  the  Lord 
ergavenny's  seat,  which  came  to  this  family  by  the 
arriage   of  Elizabeth,   sole  heiress  of  Richard  Beau- 

*  On  New  Year's  Day  it  was  also  customary  for  the  courtiers  to  make 
ne  valuable  present  to  the  Queen,  who,  in  return,  would  send  from 
"iy  to  fifty  ounces  of  gilt  plate ;  but,  to  her  favourite  Chancellor,  Sir 
nstopber  Hatton,  and  to  him  alone,  400  ounces  were  assi^ed.  -Sir 
irris  r^icolas'  Memoirs,  p.  8. 
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ohamp,  Earl  of  Worcester  and  Lord  Bergavenny,  to  Sir 
Edward  Neville,  temp.  Henry  VI.  Until  recently,  no 
member  of  this  family  resided  here  for  many  generations; 
but  when  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  it,  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  Henry  Neville,  Lord  Bergavenny,  who  died  in  1587i 
and  was  buried  here  with  great  pomp. 

The  next  halting  place  was  Eridge,  in  Waterdown 
Forest,  on  the  borders  of  Sussex,  another  seat  of  thiB 
lord's. 

The  Queen  then  proceeded  through  the  Weald  of  Kent, 
stopping  first  at  Bedgbury,  in  Goudhurst,  the  mansion 
of  Mr.  Culpeper,  who  on  this  occasion  presented  her 
with  an  elegant  silver-gilt  cup  with  cover,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  a  tuft  of  flowers. 

From  Bedgbury  the  Queen  went  on  to  Mr.  Guilford's 
residence  at  Hemsted  in  Benenden.  While  here,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  when  writing 
to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  thus  describes  the  difficulties 
of  the  journey:  ^^The  Queen  has  had  a  hard  beginning 
of  her  progress  in  the  Wild  of  Keni,  and  in  some  part 
of  Sussex,  where  surely  were  more  dangerous  rocks  and 
valleys,  as  she  said,and  much  worse  ground,  than  was  in 
the  Peak,**  He  proceeds  to  inform  him  that  they  were 
journeying  towards  Rye,  and  afterwards  to  Dover,  and 
concludes :  ^^  I  must  end  with  my  most  hearty  commend- 
ations to  your  Lordship  and  my  good  lady,  wishing  my- 
self with  her  at  Chatsworth,  where  I  should  see  a  great 
alteration  to  my  good  liking.  From  the  Court  at  Mr. 
Guilford's  house."  Mr.  Guilford's  present  to  the  Queen 
was  a  bowl  of  silver  gilt,  with  a  cover  with  Her  Majesty's 
arms  crowned. 

She  then  moved  on  from  Hemsted  to  Rye,  and  tra- 
dition says  that  she  halted  on  her  journey  at  Northiam, 
in  Sussex,  under  an  oak  which  is  still  standing  near  the 
churchyard,  and  bears  the  name  of  **  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Oak,"  because  there  was  no  large  mansion  at  which  she 
could  be  received.  Her  Majesty  remained  at  Rye  three 
days;    and,   according  to  Horsfield,  she   conferred  the 
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hsmoxa  of  knighhood  on  Mr.  Shirley,  Mr.  Guilford,  Mr.  Ohap.XXVIL 
WalBingham,  and  Mr.  Gnlpeper.    Jeake  says  she  visited 
URnchelsea  on  this  occasion,  bat  Nichols  makes  no  men- 
tion of  it. 

Elizabeth  appears  to  have  preferred  retracing  her  course 
ibrough  the  Weald  to  Sissinghurst,  rather  than  travel 
tiurough  Bomney  and  its  marshes.  At  Sissinghurst,  near 
Crtnbrook,  she  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  John  Baker,  who 
ibo  was  knighted.  Sir  John's  present  to  the  Queen  was 
A  eilver  gilt  cup  with  cover,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a 
lion  holding  the  Queen's  arms. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cranbrook,  then  a  manufacturing 
town  of  some  importance,  testified  their  loyalty  and 
iitachment  to  their  Sovereign  by  presenting  to  her  a  cup 
somewhat  similar  to  the  one  given  by  Sir  John  Baker. 

From  Sissinghurst,  the  Queen  travelled  through  the 
heart  of  the  Weald  of  Kent  to  Boughton  Malherbe,  the 
Beat  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wotton  (whose  family  were  its 
owners  from  the  time  of  Bichard  11.).  This  gentleman 
was  noted  as  much  given  to  hospitidity,  and  a  general 
&vourite. 

The  last  resting  place  on  the  borders  of  the  Weald 
daring  this  progress  was  Hothfield,  then  the  residence 
of  John  Tufton,*  who  married  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Baker,  the  owner  of  Sissinghurst.  Mr.  Tuf- 
ton's  present  to  the  Queen  consisted  of  three  bowls  with 
covers  of  silver  gilt ;  on  the  top  of  the  cover  were  the  royal 
arms,  **  supported  by  her  Majesty's  beasts,"  the.  golden 
lion  and  the  red  dragon. 
From  Hothfieldf  the    Queen  passed  on  to   Westen- 

*  Her  Majesty  does  not  appear  to  have  visited  the  neighbouring  man- 
sions, Burrenden  Dering  and  Calehill,  on  this  occasion.  Richard  Dering 
was  the  possessor  of  Surrenden  at  this  time.  He  married  a  Twysden. 
Elizabeth  possibly  had  not  forgotten  a  sermon  which  Richard  Dering*8 
•on  (who  was  one  of  her  chaplains)  had  preached  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  in 
which  he  declared  that  **  the  Queen  had  no  more  control  over  her 
passions  than  an  untamed  heifer  ;**  and  for  this  rude  and  free-spoken 
remark  he  was  deprived  of  his  chaplaincy. 

t  The  present  mansion  at  Hothfield  Place  is  a  modem  building. 
The  old  residence  stood  at  a  little  distance  to  the  north  of  the  present 
one.    On  the  Heath  stands  a  dwelling-house  belonging  to  Sir  Henry 
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Chap. XXVII.  hanger,  her  own  mansion  at  this  time,  and  under  the 
Ant«,  charge    of    Lord    Backhurst.      Sir    Edward    Poynings 

Vol  I ,  p.  346.  (abeady  referred  to)  built  a  spacious  chapel  here  in  the 

reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  magnifi- 
cent moated  house,  the  walls  embattled  with  nine  towers ; 
one  of  them  is  still  called  Bosamond*s,  and  the  long 
gallery  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  her  prison.  The 
inner  court  on  the  right  of  the  chapel  was  180  feet 
square.  The  hall  was  fifty  feet  by  thirty-two,  with  a 
cloister;  and  the  house  contained  126  rooms. 
Sttasex  She    quitted    Westenhanger    25th    of    August,    and, 

Vol  v.,Vl90.   according  to  Mr.  W.  Durrant  Cooper,  dined  at  Sandgate ; 
S^TpB'a  and  on  her  way  to  Dover  she  again  halted  at  Folkestone, 

Vol.  1. 1  p.  194.  and  was  there  met  by  Archbishop  Parker  and  William 
Brooke,  Lord  Cobham,  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  and  Lieutenant  of  the  County.  On  arriving  at 
Dover  she  proceeded  to  the  Castle,  where  she  was  enter- 
tained by  Lord  Cobham.  The  Queen  continued  there 
until  the  81st,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Sandwich,  remain* 
ing  there  until  the  8rd  September ;  and  after  dining  at 
Wingham,  she  arrived  at  Canterbury  for  supper,  where 
she  was  magnificently  entertained  for  a  fortnight  at 
St.  Augustine's  palace  by  Archbishop  Parker. 

Queen  Elizabeth  proceeded  thence  to  Fogylston  (Ful- 
Bton),  a  large  mansion*  in  Sittingbourne,+  then  belonging 
to  the  Cromers,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Rochester,} 
making  her  abode  first  at  the  Crown  Inn  and  then  at  the 

Tufton  With  marks  of  antiquity  about  it ;  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  the 
royal  amis  of  the  House  of  Tudor  are  rudely  painted.     Tradition  nyi    j 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  slept  here  on  the  above  occasion  ;  but  it  if  more 
probable  that  the  room  was  occupied  by  some  of  the  Royal  suite,  and 
painted  and  decorated  for  the  occasion. 

*  The  greater  part  of  this  mansion  was  taken  down  during  the  lui 
century.     The  estate  in  1624  passed  by  marriage  to  John,  the  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  of  Tentertlen,  Knight  and  Baronet,  and  has  been     i 
recently  purchased  by  Mr.  Thomas  Reason.  \ 

f  Her  Majesty  the  next  year  granted  to  Sittingboume  a  charter  of     | 
incorporation,  with  a  market  and  two  fairs,  and  towards  the  dose  of  her 
reign  she  extended  these  privileges  by  empowering  the  inhabitants  to 
return  two  members  to  Parliament,  and  to  elect  a  mayor  and  jurats ;  bat 
they  declined  these  proffered  honours. 

:|:  Queen  Elizabeth  appears  to  have  been  entertained  by  Lord  Cobham, 
at  Cobham  Hall,  on  a  x>reviou8  occasion. 
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nddenee  of  Mr.  Watts,*  which  acquired  its  name  of  SatU  Chap.xxvii. 
on  thai  occasion.     She  attended  divine  service,  and  heard 
a  sermon  at  the  castle  the  day  after  her  arrival,  f 

From  Bochester  the  Queen  passed  on  to  her  own  house, 
the  late  Priory  at  Dartford,  and  finally  arrived  at  her 
starting  point,  Greenwich,  in  safety,  having  been  absent 
for  more  than  ten  weeks.  She  appears  to  have  reached 
most  of  the  above  places  in  time  for  supper. 

Beside  the  various  valuable  gifts  already  enumerated, 
her  Majesty  received,  during  this  progress,  presents  from 
the  Lord  Keeper,  the  Lord  Gompton,  the  Lady  Gobham, 
the  Lady  Throgmorton,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Sandwich, 
Dover,  and  Faversham. 

Previous  to  this  progress,  information  had  been  re- 
ceived by  Sir  Henry  Norris,  at  Paris,  that  an  attempt 
was  to  be  made  by  the  adherents  of  the  Boman  Gatholic 
religion  to  overthrow  Elizabeth's  government,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Pope  (Pius  Y.),  who  had  already,  by  his 
boll,  professed  to  deprive  her  of  her  '*  pretended  *'  right 
over  England,  absolved  her  subjects  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  enjoined  them,  on  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion, not  to  obey  her  laws  or  commands.  An  insurrec- 
tion, under  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, had  broken  out  in  the  North  of  England,  and  Lord 
Hunsdon  had  been  sent  to  assist  in  quelling  it.  The 
Privy  Council,  with  a  view  to  defend  our  coast,  were 
not  unmindful  of  the  mustering,  arming,  and  training  Defence  of  the 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  Kent.  The  KentiriiCoait. 
commissioners  appointed  to  report  on  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  the  Lord  Warden  (Lord  Cob- 
ham),  Sir  Tliomas  Kemp,  Sir  Thomas  Wotton,  Thomas 
Scott,  Thomas  Guldeford,  John  Cobham,  Thomas  Wot- 
ton, and  Bobert  Budston,  Esquires,  who  assembled  at  State  Papers, 
Ashford  on  1st  October,  1569.  Their  report  is  a  long,  but  voL  Lix., 


No.  1. 


*  The  founder  of  the  well-known  charity  at  Rochester,  where  poor 
trayeUers,  "not  being  rogues  or  proctors,"  are  relieved. 

f  In  aU  her  journeys,  Queen  Elizabeth  appears  to  have  made  a  rule 
nut  to  be  on  the  road  on  Sunday. 
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Ohaf.XXVIL  a  careful  document.      Their  attention  had  been  called  to 

the  increase  of  harquebusies  [hand  guns]  and  the  proviB- 
ion  of  calivers  [lighter  guns]  ,*  and  a  proposal  had  been 
made  to  impose  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  barque- 
busiers,  on  the  holders  of  civil  offices  of  the  yearly  yalue 
of  £33  69.  Sd,,  and  on  all  ecclesiastics  with  cure  of  souls 
and  benefices  of  the  value  of  £20  and  upwards,  who  did 
not  keep  continual  residence  four  whole  months  in  the 
year ;  this  the  commissioners  approved  of,  but  they  pro- 
tested against  the  Privy  Council  requiring  every  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  Kent  to  provide  one  harquebusier  beyond 
his  ordinary  quota,  as  the  office  was  not  one  of  emolu- 
ment, and  onerous  duties  were  attached  to  it.  To  en- 
courage shooting  with  the  harquebus  (as  the  system  of 
warfare  had  changed),  they  recommended  that  the  inhab- 
itants should  be  permitted  to  use  them  with  the  pellet  or 
bullet  when  and  where  they  hked,  and  that  a  supply  of 
good  powder  should  be  furnished  at  a  moderate  charge. 

Accompanying  this  report  there  is  a  certificate  of  the 
able  men,  armour,  and  weapons  within  the  laths  of  St. 
Augustine,  Scray,  Shipway,  and  part  of  Aylesford.  The 
total  number  was — men^  6,416  ;  corselets  [back  and 
breast  plates] ,  932  ;  calivers,  1,729.+  Five  places  were 
proposed  to  be  selected  for  harquebus  practice,  ten  miles 
apart,  for  twenty-six  days  every  year,  and  that  rewards 
should  be  given,  and  a  provision  made  for  ammunition,  &c. ; 
the  total  estimated  cost  being  £664  8^.  id,  per  annum. 
The  SpaniBh  England  was  to  be  soon  aroused  to  a  more  extensive 

Armada,  system  of  defence  in  consequence  of  the  avowed  intention 

of  Spain,  then  the  greatest  military  authority  and  naval 
power  of  Europe,  to  invade  our  soil,  a  determination  no 
doubt  strengthened  by  the  repeated  insults  and  injuries 
which  the  English  sailors  had  offered  to  that  kingdom  in 
the  New  World,  and  against  which  Philip  had  remon- 

*  For  further  explanation  of  the  armour  and  weapons  of  this  period, 
vWdVol.  I.,p.  321. 

t  Ab  only  part  of  the  Lath  of  Aylesford  and  no  part  of  the  Lath  of 
Sutton  was  included  in  this  return,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  musttf 
was  intended  chiefly  for  the  defence  of  the  sea  coast. 
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Btnted  in  Tain.  This  invasion  had  been  long  threatened,  Chap.XXVIL 
and  the  nation  had  ample  time  to  prepare  to  meet  it.  By 
an  order  of  16th  February,  1586,  Kent  was  to  provide 
1,500  men,  9,0001bs.  of  gunpowder,  QOOlbs.  of  lead,  and  six 
pieees  of  ordnance,  being  nearly  double  that  of  any  other 
southern  county. 

Beacons,  or  fire  signals,'^  were  commanded  to  be  set  up 
throughout  Sent,  and  watchmen  were  stationed  at  them ; 
while  in  the  day  time,  when  the  fire  could  not  be  seen, 
hoblers,  or  hobilers,f  were  posted  at  them.    The  manner 
of  watching  them  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  VoL  VIIL, 
will  be  found  described  in  the  Archsologia.    In  the  Seven  PP-  ^^»  ^^ 
Hundreds  in  the  Weald  it  would  appear  that  there  were  Aroh.  Cant., 
six  beacons  at  this  time,^  which  included  those  at  Goud-  J^^^^^' 
hurst,  Cranbrook,  Hawkhurst,  Bolvenden,  and  Tenterden, 
and  communicated  with  four  others  at  Westwell,  Cox- 
heath,  Ightham,  and  Birling.    The  one  at  Tenterden  was  Hiuted, 
long  preserved ;  it  hung  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  timber  ^^^jjJ?**  i 
eight  feet  long,  placed  at  the  top  of  the  church.      It  re-     * 
sembled  an  iron  kettle,  and  held  about  a  gallon,  with  an 
iron  ring,  or  hoop,  at  the  upper  part,  to  hold  more  coal, 
rosin,  &c.§ 

The  naval  force  of  England  was  small  compared  with  Naval  force. 
the  Spanish  fleet ;  but  it  was  soon  increased,  until  at  last 
it  amounted  to  181  vessels,  manned  by  17,472  sailors. 

*  Beaeons,  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  beacon— to  show,  to  point, 
lience  "  beckon  *'— were  the  fire  signali  set  up  to  alarm  the  interior  of  a 
country  upon  the  approach  of  an  enemy.     Lord  Cktke,  speaking  of  them, 
ttja,  "  before  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  thej  were  but  stacks  of  wood  set   4  j,jg^ 
up  on  hi^  places,  and  fired  when  the  coming  of  enemies  was  descried."   Qhan  'XXV 
Pitch  boxes  were  then  substituted.      They  have  been  used  in  almost  aU  ^  '- 

countries  from  very  early  times,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah,  chap,  vi,  v.  1.  Eminences  bearing  the  name  of  **  beaoon* 
hill  **  are  to  be  mot  with  in  almost  every  county  in  England. 

t  This  word,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  is  derived  from  the 
French  word  hobile,  a  light  quilted  cassock.  The  hobilcr  was  provided 
with  a  horse  *'of  no  great  proportions,  but  light,  and  fitted  for  aU 
manner  of  service  ;*'  light  horsemen. 

X  The  reader  will  find  an  interesting  paper  in  the  8th  Vol.  of  the  Arch. 
Cant.,  p.  299,  communicated  by  Mr.  Lightfoot,  from  a  MS.  in  Hawkhurst 
church,  on  these  fire  signals. 

§  Hawkhurst  formerly  possessed  five  crosses,  or  watch-houRes,  viz.  : — 
BMlcock's,  Cook's  or  Philpot's,  Skolcrouch,  High-gate,  and  the  Four 
Trowes  [four  thorou^^hs  ?]  or  Pipsden-cross.— Kilbume,  p.  1;)G. 
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Her  military  force  consisted  of  two  armies :  one,  under  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  to  oppose  the  enediy;  the  other  for  the 
defence  of  the  Queen's  person,  under  the  command  of 
her  kinsman,  Lord  Hunsdon,  then  owner  of  Tunbridge 
and  its  manor,  and  of  the  royal  manor  of  Wye.  The  two 
armies  amounted  together  to  68,000  men. 

The  clergy  vied  with  the  laity  in  their  preparations  for 
the  defence  of  the  nation.  Even  the  domestics  of  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift  were  regularly  trained  for  military  ser- 
vice ;  his  palace  was  well  furnished  with  arms  and  his 
stable  with  horses.  He  once  journeyed  to  Canterbury, 
with  a  train  of  500  horse :  100  of  them  being  his  own 
domestics. 

Every  reader  of  English  history  is  acquainted  with  the 
main  events  of  this  most  interesting  and  memorable 
epoch.  All  have  read  how  Elizabeth,  mounted  on  a 
white  palfrey,  and  bearing  a  marshal's  truncheon  in  her 
hand,  rode  along  the  ranks  at  Tilbury,  while  the  soldiers 
rent  the  air  with  acclamations  of  joy.  A  day  of  thanks- 
giving was  observed,  and  the  Queen,  in  a  triumphal 
car,  ornamented  with  the  spoils  and  ensigns  of  the 
enemy,  went  in  state  to  St.  Paul's.  Shortly  afterwards 
a  fund — usually  styled  **  The  Chest  of  Chatham," — was 
raised  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  others,  for  the  relief  of 
wounded  sailors  in  the  royal  navy. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  Weald.  I  have  noticed  that 
the  quit  rents,  &c.,  payable  from  the  appendant  Manor 
of  Moorhouse,  otherwise  Slip-Mill,  in  Hawkhurst,  were 
severed  from  Wye,  and  granted  by  Henry  VHI.  to  Sir 
John  Baker.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Richard  Baker, 
between  whom  and  Mr.  Edmond  Boberts  and  the  other 
tenants  of  the  denes  belonging  to  the  Manor  of  Wye  a 
controversy  arose  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, which  resulted  in  a  Chancery  suit.' 


*  Mr.  Goodwin  Kilbume,  of  Hawkhunt  (a  descendant  of  the  topo* 
Krapher),  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  these  proceedings 
from  the  Hawkhurst  Parish  Chest ;  another  copy  is  amon^  th^  Manoiial 
JMuniments  of  Wye. 
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It  would  appear  from  the  bill  of  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Baker,  C  p.xxvii. 
that  he  proposed  to  fell  some  timber  growing  on  the  moor 
and  denes,  and  also  to  use  it  in  the  repair  of  his  own 
mansion ;  that  the  tenants  had  enclosed  part  of  the  moor 
(then  containing  about  twenty-six  acres),  and  had  made 
certain  bye-laws  for  the  felling  the  timber  in  the  denes,  Ante,  p.  333. 
which  they  claimed  under  the  grant  previously  made  to 
them.  The  defendants  (Roberts  and  others)  in  their 
answer  state  that  until  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  they 
held  their  denes  of  Battle  Abbey  as  part  of  their  Manor  of 
Wye,  and  they  had  since  held  them  of  the  Crown  and 
then  of  Baron  Hunsdon,  and  they  claimed  the  rights  they  ^^ 
had  hitherto  exercised  over  them.  Several  old  witnesses 
were  examined  on  both  sides,  and  when  the  cause  was 
heard  [4th  Nov.,  1567,]  an  issue  was  directed  to  two 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  try  the 
question  at  law,  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  the 
tenants  of  the  denes  should  hold  in  fee  all  the  waste 
lands  and  commons,  and  all  the  woods  and  trees  growing 
thereon,  reserving  only  to  the  complainant,  as  Lord  of 
the  Manor  of  Moorhouse,  all  the  rents  payable  to  him 
from  the  lands  and  tenements  in  these  denes,  with  all  his 
other  manorial  privileges.  This  decree  was  confirmed  Slst 
January,  1568,  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  then  Lord  Keeper, 
and  has  been  acted  upon  ever  since."^ 

Let  me  next  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  Hundred  Harden  and 
and    Manor  of  Marden,f  appendant   to  the  Manor   of  i*»dene«. 
Middleton  (Milton),  as  I  have  already  shown,  and  form-  Ante,  YoL  I., 
ing  part  of  the  ancient  demesne  lands  of  the  Crown.    The  ^.^^'  ^^* 
Boyal  Denes  in  Marden  existed  long  before  the  Manor 

•  In  the  next  reign  [10th  Nov.,  1619],  Henry  Baker,  then  Sir  Henry 
Baker,  Knight,  and  Baronet  of  Sissinghurst,  put  an  end  to  further 
litigation  hy  conyeying  the  appendant  manor,  &c,  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  the 
then  owner  of  Wye,  and  they  have  heen  since  held  together. 

+  Philipott  is  not  very  complimentary  to  this  parish.  He  writes : 
'*  Marden,  in  old  time  written  Mireden;  it  deserved  well  that  name,  for 
it  stands  in  a  mirr,  dirty  dene."  Dr.  Harrises  derivation  of  the  name  is 
"Mereden,  i.e.,  the  largest  dene ;"  while,  from  its  long  connexion  with 
Anglo-Saxon  monarchs,  and  on  the  late  Mr.  Eemble's  theory  that  the 
Weald  waa  originally  a  '*  Mark  "-district,  why  should  it  not  be  derived 
from  nuar,  mtarc,  a  boundary,  limit,  border?— Ante,  VoL  I.,  p.  67. 
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Chap.xxvii.  and  Hundred,  and  are  associated  with  our  earliest  Anglo- 
Saxon  history,  and  they  so  continued,  with  one  or  two 
trifling  exceptions,  as  pajrt  of  the  Kentish  possessions  of 
the  Crown  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  property  in 

Ante  pp  41     *^®  county ;  and  though  Harden  was  formed  into  a  dis- 

182,  i^  '  tinct  and  separate  Hundred,  its  manor  and  denes,  not- 
withstanding many  early  attempts  to  separate  them  from 
Milton,"^'  remained  appendant  to  that  Royal  Manor.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  farmer  or  lessee  was  Thomas 
Bandolph.f      It   is  suggested   that   in   consequence  of 

A.D.  1575.         some  encroachments,  a  commission  had  been  appointed 

to  inquire  into  and  define  the  rights  of  the  Grown.  At 
the  head  of  this  commission  was  Sir  Roger  Man  wood.  | 
The  Commissioners  had  to  inquire  into  all  matters 
'<  concerning  Her  Majesty's  Hundreds  and  Manors  of 
Middleton  next  unto  Sittingboume,  and  Marden,  within 
the  county  of  Kent.*' 

The  verdict  of  the  twenty  jurors  is  dated  19th  Septem- 
ber, 1575.  Among  other  things  they  were  directed  to  set 
out  the  boundary  of  the  Hundred  of  Marden,  which  is 
done  with  the  greatest  precision.  From  it  we  find  that 
£14  95.  bd.  was  payable  to  the  Manor  of  Milton  for  rent 
of  Assize,  collected  by  a  Reeve.  It  further  records  that 
there  were  within  the  precinct  of  the  Hundred  of  Marden^ 
twenty-eight  denes,  which  were  held  by  rent  of  assize, 
and  fourteen  denes  by  rent  called  Ward- Silver,  all  held  of 
the  Manor  of  Middleton ;  §  that  there  were  within  the 
precinct  of  this  Hundred  three  whole  boroughs,  and  three 
half  boroughs  ;  also  that  £8  was  payable  yearly  as  oom- 

*  Lambarde  says  Milton  was  **  anciently  the  King*B  own  towne.** 

t  He  was  also  Constable  of  Qaeenborough  Castle  and  "Master  of  the 
t'osts,"  or  Royal  Postmaster. 

X  Sir  Roger  Manwood  was  bom  at  Sandwich,  and  became  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  "  The  Forest  Laws.** — ^Ante 
VoL  I.,  p.  56.  He  was  a  benefactor  to  his  birth-place,  as  weU  as  to  St. 
Stephen^,  Canterbury,  where  he  resided  during  his  vacations. — ^FnUei's 
Worthies,  VoL  I.,  p.  600. 

§  I  propose  to  set  out  the  names  of  aU  these  denes  in  the  last  chapter 
but  one  of  this  volume.  The  reader  will  remark  that  thMe  are  held  of 
the  Hundred  of  Marden,  and  not  of  the  Manor. 
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monage  from  certain  Marden  tenants,  for  three  Drof-  Chap.xxvu. 

denes,  whereof  the  soil  was  the  tenants*  and  the  wood 

the  Qneen's,  to  be  felled  at  her  pleasure  or  that  of  her 

fiuxners  as  pannage,  or  Danger-Silver  when  there  was 

no  pannage.    These  tenants  had  also  to  pay  26s.  Sd.  for 

the  onsiom  of  dene  silver  '*  of  old  time  arreted.*' 

The  Marden  tenants  holding  **  Somerhoase  land  **  were 
to  repair  and  make,  if  necessary,  from  their  own  timber, 
a  hofue  called-Somer  House,  in  the  manor  of  Middleton, 
lord  finding  straw,  &c.,  to  cover  it. 

Two  law-days,  a  three  weeks*  court,  and  a  fair  were  to 
be  kept  within  the  Hundred.  The  jury  also  record  that 
Sir  Richard  Baker,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Beade  Court, 
wrongfully  detained  from  the  Hundred  of  Marden  4«.  2d,, 
payable  in  respect  of  that  manor.  Then  follows  a  return 
of  all  the  land  held  by  the  Lord  as  escheats.  Certain 
tenements  in  Staplehurst  are  noticed  as  being  within  the 
borough  of  Debtling  and  Hundred  of  Maidstone,  and  are 
accordingly  excepted. 

This  appendant  Manor  of  Marden,  a  name  which  it 
acquired  after  the  Conquest,  extended  over  parts  of  Mar-  Ante,  p.  Id7. 
den,  Ooudhurst,  and  Staplehurst,  and  included  the  denes 
just  referred  to,  and  was  co-extensive  with  the  Hundred, 
which  did  not  exist  before  the  Conquest. 

I  have  shown  that  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the 
Anglo-Saxon  customs  and  services  peculiar  to  the  Weald  Ante,  pp.  198, 
of  Kent,  and  the  right  to  the  timber  growing  in  its  denes,  ^^»  ^^^»  ^^' 
were  gradually  converted  into  annual  payments  in  money, 
and  that  these  compositions  were  frequently  called  new 
rents.    It  has  been  also  stated  that  after  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  the  rents  due  to  the  Crown  were  generally  paid  Ante,  p.  336. 
in  money  and  by  weight ;  still  we  find  in  the  inquisition 
just  referred  to,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  names  of  the  cus- 
toms and  services  observed  by  the  tenants  in  the  Weald, 
and  for  which  these  rents  were  substituted,  such  as  pan- 
nage, danger,  summer-house  silver,  ward-silver,  drof  or 
drovedenes,  and  dene-silver,  are  still  preserved. 

About  two  years  afterwards  [January  80th,  1577] ,  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  petitioned  Lord  Bur- 
leigh for  a  licence  to  compound  with  the  farmer  or  lessee 
for  the  suit  and  service  they  owed  to  the  manor  of  Milton. 
These  compositions  were  constantly  occurring,  and  thus 
the  lord's  rights  were  gradually  merged. 

I  may  here  notice  that  no  lands  held  of  the  Grown 
in  Chief  could  be  alienated  without  the  Boyal  Licence. 
If  this  was  not  obtained,  the  sheriff  was  directed  to  sum- 
mon the  offenders  to  show  cause  why  the  property  should 
not  be  seized  so  as  to  compel  homage  and  fealty.  Of  this 
I  may  give  a  Kentish  example.  The  manor  of  Esshetis- 
ford  [Ashford] ,  which,  with  the  watermill  and  the  manor 
and  lands  of  Esture  [East  Stour] ,  and  the  land  in  the 
denes  of  Iborndene  and  Biddenden,  belonging  to  Ashford, 
which  had  previously  been  held  by  the  then  dissolved 
chapel  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Stephen,  in  the  palace  of  West- 
minster, had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  Golepeper, 
Esq. ;  and  from  him  to  Sir  Antony  Aucher,  of  Otterden ; 
and  from  him,  by  mortgages  (which  Sir  Antony  could  not 
redeem),  to  Sir  Andrew  Judd,  of  Tunbridge  School  cele- 
brity. At  his  death  the  same  property  passed  from  his 
widow  and  son  to  the  wealthy  Thomas  Smyth,  of  Westen- 
hanger,  **  the  customer,"  and  Alice,  his  wife,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Andrew  Judd.  By  a  pardon,  the  authority  of 
parliament,  and  a  payment  of  £81  5^.  9£{.,  these  omissions 
were  cured,  and  Thomas  Smyth  "^  obtained  a  licence  to 
hold  this  estate  in  fee. 

We  will  pass  on  to  the  Church.  Though  the  event- 
ful changes  it  had  to  undergo  under  the  Archiepiscopate 
of  Cranmer,  have  been  briefly  referred  to,  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  notice  here  that  while  the  work  of  the  reforma- 
tion was  in  progress,  Henry  VIII.  induced  the  Archbishop 
to  consent  to  one  of  those  exchanges  of  possessions  which, 
when  they  take  place  between  parties  not  on  an  equal 
footing  or  in  the  same  station  of  life,  too  often  produce 
an  impression  that  pressure  has  been  resorted  to.    It  may 


*  From  this  Thomas  Smyth  descended  the  family  of  Yisoount  Strang* 
fold.    Some  of  its  members  are  buried  in  Ashford  Ohnroh. 
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not  have  been  bo  in  this  case,  bnt  it  looks  very  like  it.  Ghap.xXVII. 
The  deed*  bears  date  11th  February,  32  Henry  Vm.,  — 

1541.    The  King  is  formally  described  as  <<  the  most  ex-  ^p,  X54L 
eellent  prince  of  famous  memory;  our  natural  sovereign 
and  liege  King,  Henry  YIU.,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King 
of  England  and  of  France,  defender  of  the  faith,  Lord  of 
Ireland,  and   on  earth  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of 
England."     By  this  deed  the  Manor  of  Aldington  and 
other  Kentish  manors,  and  possessions  of  the  See  of  Can-  Aldington 
terbury,  which  had  been  held  by  the  Church  long  before  "^^®'''  *^ 
the  Norman  Conquest,  were  for   ever  severed  from  it. 
The  property  made  over  to  the  King  by  the  Archbishop 
included  Aldington,  with  all  its  appendant  manors  and 
members,  Walda  [the  Weald]   being  one  of  these  mem- 
bers, and  also  the  Manors  and  Castle  of  Saltwood,  Cheyne 
Court,   and   Lyminge,    with   their  members ;    Croydon 
Park  with  its  wood,  and  the  Bectory  and  Parsonage  of 
Cranbrook,  and  the  bailiwick  of  Hythe,  with  all  the  lands 
of  the  Archbishop  in  Hythe.    Then  follow  these  sweeping 
words,  ''and  all  other  the  Archbishop's  castles,  messuages, 
lands,  &c.,  parks,  warrens,  &c.,  lands  drowned  or  over- 
flowed by  the  sea,  and  fishings,  &c.,"  situate  in  Alding- 
ton, and  all  his  manorial  and  other  rights  extending  over 
Bomney  Marsh,  and  including  New  Bomney,  Newchurch, 
llidley,  and  Newenden,  the  Isle  of  Oxney,  Hythe  Church, 
and  Cranbrook,  excepting  to  the  Archbishop  and  his  suc- 
cessors, his  church  patronage.    Also  excepting  '<  Shirley 
tfoor;**t   also  Betnamswood  and  the  Broke  in   Cran- 
brook, with  the  rent  and  services  held  of  the  Manor  of 

*  I  am  iDdebted  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Jenkins,  of  Lyminge,  for  a  copy  of  it. 

t  Shirler  Moor  is  a  weU-known  district  of  marsh-land  sitnate  in  the 
parishes  of  Tenterden,  Woodchurch,  Ebony,  and  Ap^ledore,  about  three 
miles  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth ;  the  total  quantity  given  by  Hasted  YqI.  HI 
is  1,245  acres;  but  Mr.  Thomas  Elliott,  of  Playden,  whose  father  was  «  xiO  ' 
the  sorvoTor  and  expenditor  of  the  district,  states  there  are  1,800  acres 
of  it.  It  has  the  reputation  of  being  very  superior  fatting  land.  From  the 
docoments  in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation  of  Tenterden.  extracted 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Munn,  it  appears  that  the  water  overflowed  this  Moor 
in  1459:  "37  Hen.  VI.,  Sharley  Moor  broke  out,"  and  that  fifty  years 
elapsed  before  steps  were  taken  t^  secure  the  district  from  further  inunda- 
tion. "  1  Hen.  vIII.,  Sharley  More  was  made."  The  altitude  of  the 
Moor  is  from  five  to  eight  feet  under  high  water  of  medium  spring  tides. 
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Chap.xxvil  Westgate.     In  the  covenant  from  the  Archbishop  that 

the  property  is  free,  the  wages  of  the  constable  of  the 
Castle  of  Saltwoody  and  of  the  keepers  of  the  parks  of 

TheChoroh.  Aldington,  Lyminge,  Saltwood,  and  Croydon,  are  ex- 
cepted. In  return,  the  King  made  over  to  the  Archbishop 
and  his  successors,  the  site  of  Mailing  Abbey,  with  the 
lands  thereto  belonging,  with  the  Manors  and  Parsonages 
of  West  and  East  Mailing,  Parrocke  (in  Milton-next- 
Oravesend),  Leyton,  otherwise  Leyden,  with  all  the 
manorial  rights  extending  over  Westwell,"^  East  Peck- 
ham,  Wrotham,  Woldham,  and  Cuttlestone,  "  to  the  said 
Abbey  of  Mailing,  in  anywise  appertaining."  Then  fol- 
lows the  grant  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  of  the  Manors 
and  Parsonages  of  Chislett  and  Northboume,  late  parcel 
of  the  possessions  of  St.  Augu8tine*s  Monastery,  Canter- 
bury, with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  the 
Manors  of  Chislett  and  Northboume,  and  extending  over 
the  parishes  of  Bipple,  East  Langdon,  West  Langdon, 
Sholden,  Betshanger,  Walmer,  Oxney,  Sele,  and  Tenter- 
den.  Also  the  Manor  of  Leybume,  with  all  its  rights, 
'<  late  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  our  blessed  Lady  of 
Grace  next  the  Tower  of  London." 

Other  property  in  the  counties  of  Surrey,  Essex,  and 
Suffolk  is  included  in  this  grant  to  the  Archbishop. 

The  rents  made  payable  by  the  Primate  to  the  Crown 
were  one-tenth  of  a  knight's  fee  and  a  yearly  rent  of 
£65  18^.  l\d.  The  net  yearly  value  of  the  estates  given 
up  to  the  Crown  is  stated  to  be  Jg450  18«.  4i.,  and  that 
to  the  Archbishop  is  i6515  13«.  9d.  haJf -farthing.]; 

Passing  over  Archbishops  Dene,  Warham,  Cranmer,  and 
Pole  (the  last  of  the  Primates  buried  in  the  Cathedral), 
who  have  been  already  noticed,  we  come  to  Matthew 
Parker,  who  was  appointed  in  1559,  and  was  enthroned 

*  WestweU  originally  belonged  to  the  See  of  Canterbnir,  but  in 
A.d!  1400  ArchbiBhop  ArundelT  with  the  assent  of  Heniy  I  v.,  appro- 
priated it  to  the  use  of  the  monks  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury. 

t  We  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  correctness  of  these  ficurea. 
though  I  am  disposed  to  consider  the  return  of  the  net  nearly  r&xe  of 
the  property  given  up  to  Cranmer  far  below  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  eitatM  made  oyer  to  the  Crown* 
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icgardless  of  any  Bull  from  Borne,  without  mitre,  pall,  Chap.xxvil 
pwtoral  staff,  ring,  gloves,  or  sandals."^ 

While  Parker  held  the  See  of  Canterbury  a  misunder-  LtmK  lib., 
standing  arose  between  one  Alexander  Grygbe,  "the  v^JJv.^o.*«. 
pn^rietary  of  the  Parsonage  of  Linton**  [called  also  Lyl- 
lington] ,  and  the  parishioners,  which  had  been  referred 
to  the  Archbishop,  who  had  decreed  that  the  lay  rector 
aboold  nominate  a  sufficient  curate  to  the  church  within  Union. 
three  months;  if  he  failed  to  do  this,  the  parUhionen 
mere  empowered  to  make  the  appointment,  and  haying 
done  this,  the  lay  rector  "brought  one  Bichard  Pierse, 
curate  of  Loose,  to  say  evensong,  and  he  commenced  the 
service  in  the  church,  when  the  parishioners  at  Linton 
intermpted  him  and  said  he  should  say  no  evensong 
there.'*  Then  follows  the  report  of  an  unseemly  contro- 
versy in  the  church,  and  the  lay  rector  (Grygbe)  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  choice  in  his  language.  Among 
the  signatures  of  the  inhabitants  recording  these  proceed- 
ings are  "John  Beele,  Gaberriell  Arkle,  Oylbard  Best, 
and  Bychard  Starttowte.*' 

The  archiepiscopal  palace  at  Canterbury  had  suffered 
from  a  destructive  fire,  and  Parker  repaired  and  partly  re- 
built it.  Queen  Elizabeth  having  discountenanced  the  mar-  Marriage  of 
riage  of  her  clergy,  and  made  it  an  obstacle  to  preferment,  ^^^'^^ 
the  wives  and  families  of  the  heads  of  the  Church  did  not 
reside  with  them  within  the  precincts  of  their  cathedrals, 
and  Archbishop  Parker  purchased  a  house  adjoining  the 
palace  at  Beakesboume  for  his  wife  and  fanuly,  and  re- 
paired, pewed,  and  beautified  the  chancel  of  Beakesboume 
church.  He  was  succeeded  in  1675  by  Edmund  Orindal, 
who  soon  lost  the  favour  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  he  was 
charged  with  encouraging  schism,  and  was  ordered  to 
keep  his  house.  He  became  blind,  and  died  in  1588. 
He  was  succeeded  by  John  "Whitgift,  who,  early  in  his 
primacy  (about  1683),  united  Pevington  [the  Pivingtone  Pevington. 

*  TtmitaU,  Bishop  of  Durham,  Bourne,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
and  Poole,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  refused  to  assut  in  his  consecration, 
and  were  deprived  of  their  sees  and  imprisoned 
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Kingsnorth. 


CHAP^XXvn.  of  Domesday] ,  originally  a  distinct  parish,  to  the  adjoin- 
ing parish  of  Pluckley,  in  consequence  of  the  dilapidated 
state  of  its  ehurch,"^  the  stone  belonging  to  which  was  at 
a  later  period  used  in  the  construction  of  three  bams. 
Hasted  says  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  parish  was  di- 
vided between  the  adjoining  ones  of  Pluckley,  Little 
Chart,  and  Egerton ;  hence  it  is  most  probable  that  it 
stood  between  them.  There  is  a  detached  portion  of 
Little  Chart  called  Monday  Boys,  between  Pluckley  and 
Egerton,  which  formed  part  of  Peyington.  The  church 
stood  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  near  to  the  farmhouse  now 
belonging  to  Sir  Edward  Dering. 

A  portion  of  Eingsnorth,  also  called  East  Eingsnothe,f 
including  the  advowson,  belonged  to  Battle  Abbey  in 
right  of  the  manor  of  Wye.  Li  a  letter  dated  Gran- 
brook,  12th  March,  1598,  from  Sir  Bichard  Baker  to  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift,  the  Primate  is  reminded  that  five  years 
ago  Sir  Bichard  laid  claim  to  this  advowson  by  virtue  of  a 
grant  from  Henry  YIU.  to  his  [Baker's]  father  in  1642. 
His  Grace,  however,  pleaded  an  earlier  grant  by  Henry 
Vni.  to  Cranmer,  and  conferred  the  benefice  on  Mr. 
Norwood.  Sir  Bichard  Baker  appears  to  have  discovered 
a  deed  by  which  it  was  given  back  to  the  King,  from  whom 
it  descended  to  Edward  VI.,  who  returned  it  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, who  gave  it  to  Baker's  father  [?] ,  who  devised  it 
to  the  writer  of  the  letter ;  and  Sir  Bichard  Baker  now 
claimed  to  be  restored  to  his  right.  Archbishop  Whitgift 
out-lived  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  died  in  1604. 

During  this  century  lords  lieutenants  of  counties  were 
first  appointed  for  mustering  the  population  and  calling 
them  to  arms,  which  duty  had  been  previously  performed 
by  the  sheriff  and  justices  of  the  peace,  or  by  special  com- 
missioners of  array.      The  office  is  recognised  in  the  Act 


kppointment 
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A 

o: 
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*  In  Symonson's  Map  of  Kent,  a.d.  1659,  Pevington  church  is  shown, 
And  is  placed  between  Egerton,  Pluckley,  and  Little  Chart. 

t  Hasted  describes  tills  parish  as  **  obscurely  situated  and  but  little 
known ;"  the  railway  from  Ashford  to  Hastings  now  passes  through  il 
Philipott  says  that  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  of  Betch worth  Castle,  Sun«y,  was 
empowered  by  Henry  VI.  to  enclose  a  park  here. 
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for  taking  of  muBters  of  4th  and  6th  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  Chap.XXVIL 
8.    William  Brooke,  Lord  Cobham,  was  **  sole**  lieutenant 
for  Kent  from  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth.    He  was  also  her  Majesty's  lord  chamberlain. 

Sussex  and    Surrey,    which  previously  Jiad  but  one  Suasexand 
sheriff  for  the  two  counties,  were  now  to  have  separate  leparate 
ones  (8th  Elizabeth,  c.  16).  ■^^'i*"- 

Among  the  several  public  statutes  affecting  Kent  which  Public 
were  passed  during  this  century  I  may  notice  one  for  ■***^*^« 
opening  the  south  eastern  part  of  the  Weald  of  Kent  to 
the  sea,  viz.,  the  Act  (6th  Henry  VHI.,  c.  17)  for  cleans- 
ing, deepening,  and  widening  the  river  Stour  from  **  the  Deepening 
town  of  Great  Chart  to  Canterbury,  and  thence  into  the  the  Stour. 
haven  of  Sandwich."    It  recites  that  in  that  city  '<  the 
bodies  of  the  Holy .  Confessor  and  Bishop  St.  Austen,  the 
Apostolic  of  England,  and  also  many  other  holy  saints  Somner*i 
had  been  honourably  humate  and  shrined,'*  and  that  it  p^39^  4if* 
was  of  late  '<  in  great  ruin  and  decay,  and  the  inhabitants 
impoverished,    and  many  great  mansions  in  the  same 
desolate.*'    This  statute  was  evidently  passed  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Archbishop  Warham,  but  no  action 
appears  to  have  been  taken  upon  it;  Somner  attributes 
this  to  the  misunderstanding  between  Warham  and  the 
citizens  of  Canterbury,  which  caused  him  to  build  at 
Otford  instead  of  Canterbury. 

In  connexion  with  agriculture,  I  may  also  notice  an 
Act  passed  in  1582  for  the  destruction  of  crows  and  rodks,  Destruction 
because  they  yearly  "  devoured  and  consumed  a  wonder-  ^  '^ 
fol  and  marvellous  great  quantity  of  corn  and  grain  of 
all  kinds."  In  the  very  next  year  we  find  a  statute 
passed  **  to  avoid  destroying  of  wild  fowl."  In  the  same 
parliament  we  meet  with  the  memorable  statute  **  con- 
cerning the  number  of  sheep  one  should  keep"  (25th 
Henry  VIII.,  c.  13),  which  shows  that  what  is  now 
called  ''  class  legislation  "  was  well  understood  under 
the  Tudors. 

It  recites  that  diren  subject!  of  the  realm,  to  whom  Qod  of  His   Restrictions 
goodness  had  disposed  great  plenty  and  abundance  of  movable  substance,   on  grazing. 
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Ohap.XXVIL    bad  of  Ute  itudied  and  invented  wayi  and  meant  how  they  might 
*"~^  aooumnlate  and  gather  together  into  few  hands,  as  well  great  muttituda 

of  fa/rmi  at  ffreat  plenty  of  cattU,  in  especial  sheep,  patting  snch  lands 
to  pastore  and  not  to  tillage,  whereby  they  had  not  only  pulled  down 
ehurehti  and  towns  and  enhanced  the  old  rates  of  rents,  that  no  poor 
man  was  able  to  meddle  with  it,  but,  also,  had  raised  the  prices  of  com, 
cattle,  poultry,  &o.,  almost  double,  by  reason  whereof  a  manrellous 
number  of  people  were  not  able  to  provide  food  and  clothing,  but  were 
discouraged  with  misery  and  poverty,  that  they  feU  daily  to  robbery,  or 
pitifully  died  for  hunger  and  cold ;  and  it  was  thought  that  one  of  the 
greatest  occasions  that  moved  these  greedy  people  so  to  keep  such  great 
portions  of  land  from  the  occupying  of  the  poor  husbandman,  and  so  to 
use  it  in  pasture  and  not  in  tillage,  **  was  only  the  great  profit  that  came 
of  sheep,"  then  in  few  hands,  that  some  had  24,000,  some  20,000,  some 
10,000,  some  6,000,  some  5,000,  by  which  a  good  sheep  for  victual 
that  was  accustomed  to  be  sold  for  2t.  id.  or  St.,  at  the  most,  was  then 
•old  for  6<.,  5s. ,  or  it.  at  the  least;  and  a  stone  of  clothing  wool, 
accustomed  to  be  sold  for  ISd.  to  20d,  was  then  sold  for  is,  or  3s.  id.; 
which  things,  thus  used,  were  principally  to  the  high  displeasure  of 
Almighty  God,  to  the  decay  of  the  hospitality  of  this  realm,  to  the 
diminishing  of  the  King's  people,  and  to  the  let  [hindrance]  of  Vie  doth 
If AKINO.  It  then  enacts  that,  from  the  year  1535,  no  occupier  shall  have 
more  than  2,000  sheep  at  one  time,  under  a  penalty  of  3«.  id.  for  every 
sheep  above  that  number,  —lambs  under  one  year  being  excepted, — and 
then  follows  a  prohibition  and  a  provision  against  tenants  occupying 
more  than  two  farms. 

Now  observe  this  extraordinary  statute  affected  only 
the  greedy  tenants  who  occupied  the  land ;  for  the  Act 
provides  that  every  owner  might  have  in  his  inheritance 
**  as  many  sheep  as  he  will  ;'*  and  all  **  spiritual  persons" 
were  permitted  to  keep  as  many  sheep  upon  their  lands  as 
they  could  have  done  before. 

In  the  same  reign  (82  Henry  YUI.,  c.  18)  an  Act  was 
passed  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses,  which  had  dege- 
nerated because  horses  of  a  small  stature  had  been  suf- 
fered to  feed  and  breed  in  the  forests,  commons,  and 
waste  grounds  in  Kent  and  other  counties  mentioned  by 
name  ;  and  by  the  Statute  of  the  8th  Elizabeth,  c.  8,  the 
export  of  rams,  sheep,  and  lambs  was  prohibited.  The 
erection  of  cottages  was  also  prohibited  unless  four  acres 
of  ground  at  the  least  were  assigned  to  each  cottage.  (81 
Elizabeth",  c.  7.) 

The  first  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  at- 
tempted to  suppress  the  power  of  Bome,  and  to  restore 
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to  the  Crown  its  ancient  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  by  re-  Chap.xxvil 

qniring  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  to  be  taken.     Sir  Edward 

Coke  says  it  was  merely  an  Act  of  Bestitution,  and  was 

not  introductory  of  a  new  law,  but  declaratory  of  the  old, 

constituting  the  Sovereign  as  supreme  head  in  all  causes, 

ecclesiastical  as  well  as  temporal.     When  parties  refused 

to  take  this  oath  they  were  attainted.      Thus  Bichard 

Guldeford  (the  son  of  Sir  John),  who  had  married  into  Atuinder  of 

the  ancient  family  of  the  Moyles,  of  Buckwell,  in  Bough-  ^  ^   «®  ° 

ton  Aluph,  and  who  had  become  ])osseBsed  in  right  of  his 

wife  of  the  manor  and  advowson  of  Kennardington,*  and 

a  manor  in  Buckinge,  and  other  property  in  this  county, 

was  indicted  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  and  attainted,  y^J^^j 

as  was  also  his  wife  :  they  fled  the  realm,  and  the  Queen  pp.  116/474. 

seized  the  estate,  t 

The  first  Act  making  formal  provision  for  the  mainten-  Fint  Poor 
ance  of  the  poor  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  ^^* 

Acts  were  also  passed  in  the  same  reign  for  the  main-  Ro^cster 
tenance  and  repair  of  Bochester  bridge  by  the  wardens 
and  assistants ;  the  inning  or  enclosure  of  Erith  Lesnes 
and  Plumsted  Marshes,  and  for  the  general  enclosing  and 
drainage  of  ''many  hundred  thousand  acres  of  marshes  indorareActs. 
and  other  grounds  *'  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  several  coun- 
ties, including  Kent. 

In  1565  Queen  Elizabeth  issued  a  commission  to  Sir 
Thomas  Cotton,  Thomas  Wotton,  and  others,  to  enquire  Kentish  Porti. 
into  the  state  of  the  ports  of  Kent,  with  their  members  or 
creeks,  and  we  learn  from  their  answer  and  certificate 
that  Dover  was  still  subordinate  to  Sandwich,  which  was 
''frequented  with  merchants  and  merchandize,  inward  Sandwich. 
and  outward,  and  meet  so  to  continue,*'  and  that  it  was 
more  used  than  any  other  creek;  "nevertheless,  the 
haven  of  the  said  port  is  decayed  by  innings  of  certain 
marshes  adjoining  it,  which  is  to  be  remedied  by  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers." 


*  This  church  was  destroyed  by  lightning  about  this  time  (1559).— 
Kilbome,  p.  156. 

f  They  both  died  abroad ;  and  Elizabeth,   towards  the  end  of  her 
reign,  restored  the  property  to  the  Moyles. 
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Ohap.XXVIL       The  members  or  creeks  of  the  port  of  Sandwich  at 

this  time  were  Dover,  Faversham,  Milton,  and  Rochester, 
Kentish  Ports,  with  a  ''customer,  comptroller,  and  searcher'*  to  each; 

and  also  Kingsdown,  Bamsgate,  Bredstayre  [Broadstairs] , 
Margate,  Reculver,  Whitstable,  Conypitte  in  Teynham, 
Halstow,  and  Queenborough,  which  had  no  officers,  except 
Margate,  where  there  was  a  searcher's  deputy.* 

The  Commissioners  further  report  that  the  creek  of 
Dover  was  much  decayed  by  the  working  of  the  sea, 
''which  is  not  in  man's  power  to  help  without  great 
charges,"  and  that  the  creek  of  Faversham  had  been 
recently  decayed  "by  inning  of  certain  adjoining  marshes, 
which  might  be  remedied  by  Commissioners  of  Sewers." 
16  e£?^  Queen  Elizabeth,  also  in  the  16th  year  of  her  reign, 

p.  6,  m.'  9.        granted  to  Thomas  Digges,  at  a  fee  farm  rent,  (in  con- 
sideration of  his  labour  in  reclaiming  the  same),  all  the 
waste  land  or  soil  from  the  arm  of  the  sea  on  the  north 
^ppledore  and  gj^je  of  Appledore  stream,  formerly  "  marine  waste ;"  also 

sixty  acres  near  the  town  of  Hythe ;  also  500  acres  of 
sandy  land,  called  Beach,  near  Hythe,  in  the  occupation 
of  the  jurats  of  that  town ;  also  100  acres  of  salt  marsh 
adjoining  the  Manor  of  Belgar,  near  Hythe;  with  another 
parcel  of  land  near  Eichborough  Castle,  to  hold  as  of  the 
Manor  of  East  Greenwich,  at  a  fee  farm  rent.f 
The    punishment  of   wives  by  burning,  in   cases  of 
Ante,  p.  467.     murder,  was  still  retained ;  for,  on  29th  July,  1576,  a 
Stow,  p.  681.     -^oman  was  burnt,  at  Tunbridge,  for  poisoning  her  hus- 
band ;   and  two  days  before  a  man  named   Opley  was 
hanged,  at  Maidstone,  as  an  accessory. 
Fairs.  Before  the  Norman  Conquest  fairs  (derived  from  the 

pp.  170,  172!*    Latin  word  fericBy  holidays)  were  not  of  that  repute  that 

markets  were;  though  the  necessity  for  them  must  be 

*  Gravesend,  Folkestone,  Hythe,  New  Komney,  and  Lydd  are  not 
mentioned. 

t  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Willu,  the  Town  Clerk  of  Hythe,  for  a  perusal 
of  this  grant.  The  document  is  silent  respecting;  the  residence  and  rank 
of  the  grantee.  I  imagine  that  this  Thomas  Du^es  was  the  celebrated 
mathematician,  who  was  employed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Nether- 
lands as  MuHter-Master-GeneraL  If  so,  he  was  the  father  of  Sir  Dudley 
Digges,  of  Chilham  Castle. 
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pparent  when  we  consider  the  imperfect  state  of  the  Cuap.xxvil 
oads.     They  could  not  be  held  except  by  grants  from  the 
Jrown.     The  Canterbury  fairs  were  the  most  important 
n  Kent ;  but  with  the  demolition  of  Bccket's  shrine  they 
Degan  to  decline.  The  right  of  holding  them  was  extended  Ante,  p.  4C3. 
\o  almost  every  parish  of  any  importance,  and  those 
in  the  Weald,  (where  but  little  attempt  had  yet  been  made 
ko  open  np  the  district)  were  much  resorted  to  long  after 
those  held  in  other  parts  of  the  county  had  declined.    At 
these  fairs  the  people  assembled  in  large  numbers,  and 
Bupplicd  many  of  their  wants  for  the  ensuing  year.  ■'    The 
plague,  which    frequently  visited  England  during  this 
century,  was  so  severe  in  1578  that  an  order  was  issued 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  prohibiting  every  one  from  going  to  cantcrbwy 
"Canterbury  fayre  now  this  fayre  time,"  or  any  other  Fair, 
flair  during  this  infection.    From  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  glory  of  our  fairs  began  to  Nicholla's 
depart ;  and  though  their  necessity  has  long  since  ceased,  j[J^Jn"^'  *g^» 
and  very  little  has  survived  beyond  what  is  vile  and  Comp.,  p.  102. 
degrading  to  human  nature,  the  Legislature  has  not, 
until  recently,  taken  any  steps  to  suppress  them.     But 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  suitable  holiday  will  be  sub- 
stituted. 

On  Gth  April,  1580,  the  south-eastern  part  of  England 
was  visited  with  an  earthquake,  which  was  felt  in  Kent  at  Earthquake, 
three  different  periods  of  the  day.    At  Sandwich,  the  land  ^•^'  ^^^' 
quaked  and  the  sea  foamed  so  that  the  ships  tottered,  tt  i£^  v  j 
At  Dover,  a  portion  of  the  cliff  and  Castle  wall  fell  into  Voliv.,p!426. 
the  sea.    A  part  of  Salt  wood  Castle  was  destroyed.    A  Stow,  p.  689. 
part  of  Sutton  Church  fell  down.     The  bells  in  Hythe 
Chnrch  were  heard  to  sound. 

On  the  1st  of  May  following,  about  midnight,  another  Holinshed, 
earthquake  was  felt  at  Great  Chart,  Ashford,  and  other  ^<>l-iV-»p.430. 
parts  of  Kent ;  which,  according  to  Stow,  **  caused  the  p.  ^>^« 

*  Hie  great  fair  at  Winchester  attracted  merchants  from  aU  parts  of 
Europe.    It  was  granted,  with  most  extensive  privileges,  hy  William  the 
CSmqiieror  to  the  Bishop,   and  lasted  sixteen  davs.     Its  jurisdiction 
iBfiliided  Southampton  and  a  circuit  of  seven  miles.— "NVarton's  Hist 
BogL  Poetry,  voL  L,  p.  279. 
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Chap. XXVII.  inhabitants  to  rise  from  their  beds  and  run  to  their 
churches,  where  they  called  upon  Ood  in  earnest  prayer 
to  be  merciful  to  them.'* 

In  1586,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  Dover,  towards 
the  repair  of  the  haven,  the  free  exportation  of  80,000 
quarters  of  wheat,  10,000  of  barley  and  malt,  and  4,000 
tuns  of  beer ;  and  Parliament,  [28  Eliz.]  for  the  same 
object,  granted  a  toll  on  British  vessels,  for  the  term  of 
seven  years,  which  yielded  £1,000  a  year  at  the  least. 

To  the  other  manufactories  introduced  into  England, 
during  this  century,  must  be  added  the  art  of  making 
paper  ;  one  of  the  earliest  paper  mills  was  set  up  at 
Dartford  about  a.d.  1588,  by  Sir  John  Spielman. 

Some  progress  was  now  made  in  the  cultivation  of 
fruit.     Under  **Tenham,**  Lambarde  says: — 

**  Here  have  we  not  only  the  most  dainty  piece  of  aU  our  shire  but  such 
a  singularity  as  the  whole  British  Island  is  not  able  to  pattern.  .  .  . 
This  Tenham,  with  thirty  other  parishes  extending  from  Rainham  to 
Bleon  Wood,  be  the  Cherry  Garden  and  Apple  Orchard  of  Kent.  But  as 
this  at  Tenham  is  the  parent  of  all  the  rest,  and  from  whom  they  hare 
drawn  the  good  juice  of  aU  their  pleasant  fruit,  so  is  it  also  the  most 

large,  delightsome,  and  beautiful  of  them Here  our  honest 

Papist,  Richard  Harrys  (fruiterer  to  King  Henry  VIII.)  planted  by  lus 
great  cost  and  rare  industry  the  sweet  cherry,  the  temperate  pipyn,  and 
the  golden  renate.  For  this  man,  seeing  that  this  realm  (which  wanted 
neither  the  favour  of  the  sun,  nor  the  fat  of  the  soil,  meet  for  the  making 
of  good  apples),  was  nevertheless  served  chiefly  with  that  fruit  from 
foreign  regions  abroad ;  and  those  plants  which  our  ancestors  had  brought 
hither  out  of  Normandy  had  lost  their  native  verdour,  whether  you  did 
eat  their  substance,  or  drink  their  juice,  which  we  call  cyder ;  he  (I  say) 
about  the  year  of  our  Lord  Christ  1533  obtained  105  acres  of  good  ground 
in  Tenham,  then  coUed  the  Brennet,  which  he  divided  into  ten  parcels, 
and  with  great  care,  good  choice,  and  no  small  labour  and  cost,  brought 
plants  from  beyond  the  seas,  and  furnished  this  ground  with  them,  so 
beautifuUy,  as  they  not  only  stand  in  most  right  line,  but  seem  to  bt  of 
one  sort,  shape,  and  fashion,  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  tiirough  one 
mould,  or  wrought  by  one  and  the  same  pattern."  * 

Fuller,  who  published  his  **  Worthies"  in  1662,  states 
(on  the  authority  of  Hartlib's  Legacy,  p.  15,)  that  one  of 
the  orchards  of  this  primitive  plantation,  consisting  of 
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*  Camden,  following  Lambarde,  describes  Kent  as  '*  abounding  with 
apples  beyond  measure  ;  as  also  with  cherries,  which  were  brought  out  of 
Pontus  into  Italy  680  years  after  the  building  of  Rome,  and  120  yean 
afterwards  into  Britain  [a.d.  48J.    They  thrive  well  here.** 
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ihiriy  acres,    in   one   year   produced   fruit  which    sold  Chap.xXVII. 
for  £1,000:  there  being  a  failure  in  the  neighbouring 
orchards.'^    If  this  statement  is  to  be  relied  on,  it  may 
be  doubted  (looking  at  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
money)   whether  our  modern  orchard  cultivators  have 
surpassed  it.      From  this   early  period  the  vicinity  of 
Bitftingboume  has  had  a  reputation  for  its  growth  of 
cherries  and  other  fruit.    A  considerable  increase  in  the 
plantations  has  taken  place  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
encouraged  by  the  facilities  of  rapid  transit  by  rail,  which 
now  enable  the  inhabitants  of  distant  counties  to  partake 
of  our  cherries;  and  they  get  them  almost  as  fresh  as  our- 
selves.   Among  the  most  enterprising  cultivators  of  fruit 
in  that  district,  at  the  present  time,   are  :  Mr.  George 
Smeed,  Mr.  William  Murton,  Mr.  William  Walter,  and 
Ur.  Barling.     When  the  Tithe  Act  was  passed,  in  1886, 
orchards  and  market  gardens  were  treated  like  hops,  and 
an  extraordinary  charge  was  put  upon  them,  as  long  as 
they  were  so  cultivated. 

The  Weald  of  Kent,  from  its  soil  and  defective  drain- 
age, is  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit, 
especially  cherries,  which  thrive  best  in  sharp  and  well- 
drained  soils.  Cherry  trees  grow  slowly  in  stiff,  wet 
lands,  where  the  trees  gum  and  soon  decay.  The  only 
ancient  cherry  orchard  that  I  am  acquainted  with  in  this 
locality  stands  on  the  rock,  at  the  edge  of  the  Weald,  in 
Qreat  Chart.  The  property  is  called  Chilmington,  and 
was  formerly  held  by  the  Twysdens ;  it  now  belongs  to 
Ifajor  Toke,  and  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Alfred  Kingsnorth. 

Among  men  of  eminence  who  lived  in  or  adjoining  the  Men  of 
Weald  during  this  century  may  bo  named  the  highly  JheAVeaicL* 
gifted  family  of  the  Fletchers,  who  sprang  from  Cran- 
brook.     The  grandfather,  Bichard  Fletcher,  was  among  The  Fletchers, 
the  first  ordained  by  the  martyr,  Bishop  Eidley,  and  the 
first  of  the  pastors  of  Cranbrook  after  the  restoration  of 

*  Sir  Ekeiton  Brydges  contributed  to  the  Kentish  portion  of  Nichols* 
edition  of  FuUer^s  **  Worthies,"  and  he  remarks  [1811],  "The  cheny 
^ydfflit  and  orchards  are  much  diminished  in  Kent  even  in  my  time." 
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Chap.  XXVII.  Protestantism.  He  appears  to  have  been  appointed  to  the 
living  in  July,  1559."^  This  Bichard  had  a  son  Richard, 
who  became  Bishop  of  London,  and  was  the  father  of 
John  Fletcher,  the  dramatist,!  whose  name  is  generally 
associated  with  Francis  Beaumont.  Bichard,  the  grand- 
father, had  also  another  son,  Giles,  LL.D.,  who  <<did 
valorous  and  varied  service  to  his  country,"  and  is  des- 
cribed by  Fuller  as  '*  a  most  excellent  poet.'*  He  married 
Joan  Sheafe,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  clothier  of  Cran- 
brook,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  celebrated  also  as  poets, 
viz.,  Phineas  and  Giles.  Phineas  Fletcher  was  born 
in  Cranbrook  in  1582,  and  he  appears  to  have  had 
through  life  a  strong  attachment  to  the  place  of  his  birth. 
Among  his  poetical  miscellanies  we  find  : — 

"  Ah !  might  I  in  some  humble  Kentish  dale. 
For  ever  eas*ly  spend  my  slow-past  hoores, 

Much  should  I  scorn  fair  Eton's  pleasant  vale ; 

•  *  •  •  • 

And  would  my  luclde  fortune  so  much  grace  me, 
As  in  low  Cranebrook  or  high  Brenchley's  hill. 
Or  in  some  cabin  near  thy  dwelling  place  me. 
There  would  I  glafUy  sport  and  sing  my  filL"^ 

Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  of  Ulcombe,  lived  in  this  cen- 
tury, and  after  Henry  YIII.  had  assumed  the  title  of  King 
and  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  Sir  Henry  was 
appointed  his  first  Viceroy.  § 

Thomas  Goldwell,  of  Great  Chart,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
was  presented  by  Queen  Mary  to  the  Bishopric  of  St. 
Asaph  IT  A.D.  1555.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
he  was  deprived  of  his  Bishopric,  and  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  he  died  about  1581.  , 

*  He  was  also  Rector  of  Smarden.  He  died  12th  July,  15S5,  ands 
tablet  is  erected  to  his  memory  in  Cranbrook  Church. 

t  He  came  by  his  death  in  an  extraordinary  manner  at  forty-nine  yean 
of  age.  The  want  of  a  new  suit  of  clothes  detained  him  in  London, 
A.D.  1G25,  and  before  they  were  finished  he  caught  the  Plague  and  died. 

X  Such  of  ray  readers  as  wish  to  know  more  of  the  Fletchers  and 
tbeir  poetiy  I  must  refer  to  the  Kev.  A.  B.  Grosart's  "Fuller's  Worthies 
Library/'  in  which  the  Editor  acknowledges  the  assistance  rendered  to 
this  publication  by  Mr.  William  Tarbutt,  of  Cranbrook. 

§  Among  other  Laws  which  he  made  in  Ireland,  was  one,  in  correct 'o  i 
of  a  prevalent  abuse,  that  "  no  children  should  be  admitted  to  Church 
Livings  !" — Fuller y  vol.  i.,  p.  498. 

IF  Fuller  erroneously  states  he  was  Bishop  of  St.  David*0.  — Ypl.  i,  p.  496. 
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jS'tr  Philip  Sidney.  51? 

Sir  Henry  Sidney,  of  Penshurst,*  son  of  Sir  William  Chap.xxvii. 
Sidney,    was  brought  np  with  Edward  YI.,    and  sent  TbeSidneyg. 
Ambassador  to  France,  though  not  fully  twenty-one  ;  he 
married  Mary  Dudley,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  ?^®f»      .^ 
vas  a  great  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  appointed  h,^,^' 
liim  President  of  Wales  and  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and  made  Vol  l  '  p.  412. 
him  Enight  of  the  Garter.    He  was  buried  at  Penshurst. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  son  of  Sir  Henry,  was  also  bom 
it  Penshurst  in  1564,  and  gave  early  proof  of  remarkable 
talent.  He  was  nominated  King  of  Poland,  but  declined 
the  honor.  He  quitted  the  Court  for  the  Camp,  and  was 
mortally  wounded  at  Amheim  at  the  age  of  thirty-four, 
vhen  assisting  the  States  in  Flanders  against  the 
Spaniards.  Camden,  in  recording  his  great  ability  and 
good  qualities,  is,  in  common  with  all  his  contempo- 
raries, quite  enthusiastic!  In  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was 
combined  the  patriotism  of  the  statesman,  the  heroism  of 
the  soldier,  the  enchanting  refinements  of  the  musician 
and  the  poet,  and  the  calm  resignation  of  the  Christian  jJelJ^riands 
in  the  hour  of  death,  and  thus  says  Motley,  '<  this  gentle  Vol.  II.,  p.  57. 
and  heroic  spirit  took  its  flight." 

Chief  Baron  Sir  Boger  Manwood,  the  great  authority 
on  Forest  Laws  and  the  founder  of  the  Sandwich  School 
(who  has  often  been  referred  to  in  this  work),  died  in 
1592,  and  was  buried  at  Hackington,  near  Canterbury. 
His  monument  consists  of  a  bust  of  alabaster  and  a 
skeleton  on  a  mattress. 

Being  still  without  a  standing  army,  the  counties  of  Hist.  MSB. 
Kent  and  Sussex,  in  August,  1599,  were  called  upon  to  kJSI''^"5i. 
supply  "  for  the  army  of  Kent  10,000  foot  and  680  horse," 
and  letters  were  written  to  provide  for  the  quartering  and 
supply  of  victuals  for  these  numbers. 

The  office  of  Sheriff  of  Kent  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  served  by  the  following  gentlemen  residing 

*  His  sister,  Frances  Sidney,  founded  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

t  The  celebrated  oak  in  Penshurst  Park,  called  *'The  Bear's  Oak," 
WIS,  it  is  believed,  planted  at  his  birth.  It  measured  upwards  of  twenty* 
two  feet  in  oircnxnf erence. 
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Chap.xxyil  in  or  on  the  borders  of  the  Weald,  and  some  of  them 

served  it  more  than  once : — 


Thomas  Wotton,    of  Boo^ton 

Malherbe. 
Sib    Warham    St.    Lbgkb,    of 

Ulcombe. 
Sib  John  Tufton,  of  Hoihfield. 
Sib  Richard  Bakbr,  of  Siuiiig- 

hunt. 
John  Matnet,  of  Biddenden. 
WiLLUM  Islet,  of  Snndridge. 
John  Lknnard,  of  Cheyening. 
Walter  Matnet,  of  Spilaill,  in 

Staplehunt.* 


Sib  Thohas  Tans,  of  Badsell,  in 
Tndely. 

Thomas  "Willoughbt,  of  Bore 
Place,  in  Chiddingstone. 

Sampson  Lennard,  of  Chevening. 

ROBEBT  BiNG,  of  Wrotham. 

Sib  Edwabd  Wotton,  of  Bough- 
ton  Malherbe. 

Sib  Rogeb  Twtbden,  of  Roydon 
Hall,  EastPeckhanu 


*  His  desoendant  aold  this  estate  to  Bfr.  John  Shaipye,  a  clothier, 
who  resided  here,  and  died  in  VSJ^^HoMttd^  vol.  iiL,  p.  60. 
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CHAPTER  XXVni. 

THB  SEVENTEENTH  CENTUBY— TUNBRIDGB— WYE,  AND 
ITS  PURCHASE  BY  THE  EARL  OF  WINCHILSEA— A 
ROtAL  SURVEY  OF  ALDINGTON  AND  ITS  DENES,  LYM- 
INGE,  HARDEN,  &c.— CREATION  AND  LIST  OF  KENTISH 
BARONETS— ARRIVAL  OF  THE  PRINCESS  HENRIETTA 
MARIA  AT  DOVER  AND  CANTERBURY,  AND  liARRLAGE 
OF  CHARLES  L— SIR  DUDLEY  DIGGES-SIR  JOHN  COLE- 
PEPER— FOREST  EXACTIONS— ABOLITION  OF  MONOPOLIES 
AND  PATENT  OFFICES,  AND  SIR  JOHN  COLEPEPER'S 
SPEECH  THEREON -ENGAGEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  DUTCH 
AND  SPANISH  FLEETS  IN  THE  DOWNS— THE  LONG  PAR- 
LLkMENT-SIR  EDWARD  DERING,  BART.— SYMPATHY  OF 
THE  WEALD  WITH  THE  PURITANa 

THIS   centnry   inclades  the  last  three  years  of  the    Chap.  xxvm. 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  reigns  of  King 
James  I.,  Charles  I.,  the  Commonwealth,  Charles  11., 
James  IE.,  and  William  and  Mary  (except  the  last  two 
years),  in  the  following  order : 

James  I from  24th  March,  1608,  to  27th  March,  1625. 

Charles  I  ...    „     27th  March,  1625,  to  80th  Jan.,  1649. 
[Commonwealth,  from  80th  Jan.,  1649,  to  May  8th,1660.] 

Charles  11 from  80th  Jan.,  1649,  to  6th  Feb.,  1685. 

James  11 from  6th  Feb.,  1685,  to  11th  Dec,  1688. 

William  and  Mary,  18th  Feb.,  1689,  to  8th  March,  1702. 

\\1ien  King  James  ascended  the  throne  in  1608,  ho  was  a.d.  1603. 
regarded  by  the  English  as  an  alien ;    but,  in  spite  of 
this,  and  though  unrecognised  by  the  will  of  Henry  VIII., 
he  was  the  undoubted  heir  of  Egbert  and  of  William  the 
Conqueror. 
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Chap,  xxvm.  Greenwich  was  the  favourite  place  of  resort  of  James 
I.'*'  and  Charles  I.,  and  they  expended  large  sums  there. 
The  Palace  at  Eltham  was  neglected,  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  being  one  of  the  latest  keepers  of  it. 

The  partiality  which  James  I.  naturally  evinced  to- 
wards his  own  countrymen  was  not  likely  to  endear  him 
to  the  men  of  Kent,  and  the  royal  visits  to  this  county 
became  few  and  far  between. 

We  will  return  to  the  Weald,  and  proceed  to  trace  the 
descent  of  some  of  the  chief  manors  of  the  county,  of 
which  the  principal  denes  still  continued  to  be  held  ;  but  I 

Tunbridge.        ^^11  first  notice  Tunbridge,  which,  with  its  castle,  manor, 

and  extensive  territory,  became  now  divided  and  sub- 

'^t©»pp'  428,  divided.    The  Castle  seems  to  have  ceased  to  be  regularly 
'  occupied  after  the  fall  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a.d. 

1521,  from  which  time  it  has  gradually  mouldered  away 
to  its  present  condition,  as  shown  on  the  cover  of  this 
volume.  It  now  belongs  to  Mrs.  Jermingham,  and  we 
behold  only  the  ruins  of  bygone  greatness. 

The  son  of  Elizabeth's  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
was  in  1613  restored  in  blood,  but  his  mother,  who  had 
the  chase  and  manor  of  South  Frith,  in  Tunbridge,  in 
dower,  conveyed  it  in  marriage  to  her  third  husband,! 
Bichard  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  who  thus  became 
possessed  of  this  part  of  the  Lowy,  and  built  there  a  large 
mansion  called  Somerhill,  which  was  not  completed  until 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Lord  Clanricarde 
was  created  by  James  an  English  Baron  and  Viscount  by 
the  titles  of  Baron  Somerhill  and  Viscount  Tunbridge, 
and  was  afterwards  made  Earl  of  St.  Albans  by  Charles 
I.  \     His  son  and  heir  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 

Pari.  Sc^es.     King,  and  Somerhill  was  in  consequence  sequestered  by 

fo.  138,'  146.      t^®  Parliament  in  1645.     They  had,  by  an  ordinance  of 

*  The  PriticesseB  Mary  and  Sophia,  the  daughters  of  James  I.,  and 
Prince  Charles,  the  eldest  sou  of  Charles  I.,  were  bom  at  Greenwich, 
but  all  died  infants. 

t  Her  first  husband  was  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

X  He  frequently  resided  at  Somerhill,  and  was  buried  in  Tonbiidgf 
Church,  A.D.  1636.— jBcwtec^,  voL  ii,  p.  340. 
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M»y  26th,  1643,  voted  £10,000  a  year  to  Essex,  their  chap  xxviii. 
general,  and  as  this  had  not  been  regularly  paid,  they 
assigned  Somerhill  to  him  for  life,  but  he  died  the  next 
year,  and  they  took  the  estate  into  their  own  hands.  Soon 
after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  they  granted  it  to  Sergt. 
Bradshaw,  President  of  the  nigh  Court  of  Justice,  who 
died  possessed  of  it  in  1659."^  He  was  succeeded  by  a 
natural  son,  but  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  U.,  Somer- 
bill  and  the  South-Frith  Estate  were  delivered  up  to  the 
only  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans.  Numerous  sever- 
ances by  sale  followed.  The  mansion  was  held  by  the 
Woodgates  during  the  last  century,  and  now  belongs  to 
Mr.  Julian  Goldsmid,  M.P.  for  Kochcstcr. 

Wye,  I  have  already  stated,  was  given  with  Tunbridge  Wye, 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  her  relative.  Lord  Hunsdon.      In  ^^^'  P  "^^^ 
1606  his  lordship's  grandson  suffered  a  recovery  of  it,  and 
I  only  notice  this  document  to  disprove  the  assertion,  so 
frequently  made,  that  there  were  no  slaves  in  Kent.  Here,  Slavery 
BO  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  is  an  instru- 
ment to  which  Lord  Himsdon,  the  Lord  Treasurer  (the 
Earl  of  Dorset)  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (the 
Earl  of  Dunbar),  the  learned  Sir  Edward  Coke  (the  then 
Attorney  General),  and  Sir  John  Doderidge  (the  Solicitor 
General),  were  all  parties  ;  and  after  describing  the  Lord- 
ship of  Wye  as  late  belonging  to  Battle  Abbey,  and  after- 
wards to  Sir  Edward  Fynes,  Lord  Clynton  and  Saye,  it 
sets  out  the  rights  attached  to  the  manor,  including  fairs, 
markets,  tolls,  wrecks  of  the  sea,   **  bondmen  and  bond- 
tcotnen,  and  villeins,  with  their  sequels,''  dc.     I  admit  that 
these  are  in  a  deed  termed  **  general  words,"  and  had  no 
doubt  been  copied  from  time  to  time  from  earlier  docu- 
ments ;  but  what  I  contend  for  is,  that  there  was  a  time  Ante, 
when  **  bondmen  and  bondwomen,  and  villeins  "  formed     ^      *  ^' 


*  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbev,  but  in  the  following  year  bit 
boily  was  ttJcen  up  and  hanged  at  TyburU,  from  the  morning  until 
sunnet,  and  then  buried  under  the  gallows.  His  head  was  cut  off  ahd 
set  up  on  Wtstminster  HalL— ITootri  Atfu,  voL  xi.,  p.  150,  quoted  by 
Hasted. 
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Ante,  p.  505. 


part  and  parcel  of  this  Eoyal  Manor  and  other  Kentish 
manors,  and  were  disposed  of  as  chattels. 

Henry  Carey,  the  Lord  Hunsdon  here  mentioned,  "was 
created  Yisconnt  Bochford  in  1621,  and  Earl  of  Dover  in 
1628;  and  in  1689  he  sold  the  manor,  lands,  and 
vicarial  tithes  of  Wye,  to  Heneage,  the  second  Earl  of 
Winchilsea,*  ancestor  of  the  present  owner,  who  pur- 
chased it  for  £18,000  to  add  to  the  Eastwell  estate. 
The  earl  appears  to  have  been  duped  by  the  agents  em- 
ployed in  the  transaction  to  the  extent  of  £1,500,  and 
he  commenced  a  suit  against  them  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
which  I  conclude  ended  in  a  compromise,  as  I  cannot 
trace  any  proceedings  beyond  the  filing  of  the  Bill. 

The  manor  of  Aldington,  which  we  have  seen  was 
acquired  by  King  Henry  VHI.  in  the  exchange  with  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  was  held  by  his  successors  down  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  The  last  Boyal  Survey  of  this  manor 
that  I  have  met  with  appears  to  have  been  made  on 
12th  September,  1608  [6th  James  I.] ,  by  Sir  Edward 
Hales,  Thomas  Scott  and  Henry  Heyman,  "the  Sur- 
veyors of  all  the  lands  of  the  Crown  in  Kent,**  and 
John  Hercye,  by  virtue  of  a  commission  from  the 
Court  of  Exchequer.  Fifteen  of  the  tenants  were  sworn, 
who  deposed  that  there  were  no  copyhold  or  customary 
tenants  of  this  manor;  that  there  were  forty-four  [twelve 
aod  thirty-two]  denes,  members  of  it ;  and  that  there  were 
no  commons.!  The  demesne  lands,  which  included  the 
Park,  exceeded  1,000  acres.    Attached  to  the  Aldington 

*  James  I.  created  Lady  Elizabeth  (the  widow  of  Sir  Moyle  Finch, 
Knight  and  Baronet,  in  testimony  of  his  merits)  Viscountess  Maidstone, 
and  Charles  I.  conferred  on  her  the  title  of  Countess  of  Winchilsea,  and 
on  her  heirs  maJe  Earls  of  Winchilsea.  Her  second,  but  eldest  surTivii^ 
son^  Sir  Thomas  Finch,  became  the  first  Earl  of  Winchilsea  and  Viscount 
Maidstone.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Heneage,  who  assisted 
in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  as  this  family  claimed  to  be  des- 
cended from  Henry  Fitz  Herbert,  Chamberlain  to  Henry  I.,  Charles  II. 
created  this  earl  Baron  Fitzherbert,  and  appointed  him  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Kent  and  Governor  of  Dover  Castle.  He  died  in  1689,  having  been 
married  four  times  and  having  had  issue  twenty-seven  children,  sixteen 
of  whom  lived  to  maturity. — fSx)m  the  Finch  pedigree,  by  John  Philpott, 
Buge  Dragon. 

t  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  landf 
held  of  this  manor  were  situate  in  Bomney  Marsh  and  the  Weald, 
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manor  lioiise  were  no  less  than  five  kitchens,  nine  bams,    chaf.  xxyiil 
six  stables,  seven  fodder  houses,  and  eight  dove  honses. 
B  also  records  that  the  eminence  on  which  the  bnildings 
stand,  withoat  shelter  and  not  far  from  the  sea,  would 
always  necessitate  a  large  outlay  for  repairs. 

We  have  h^re  evidence  of  subinfeudation,  or  the  holding  SuUnfeudft- 
of  lesser  or  inferior  manors  of  the  chief  Lord,  for  the  ^^^ 
manors  dt  Hall  [Scott's  Hall]  and  Thevegate,  in  Smeeth 
and  Aldington,  with  the  chief  mansions  which  were  then 
standing,  are  returned  with  Mersham  Park  as  appendant 
to  Aldington.    The  tenants  of  the  manor  exceeded  200,  The  extent  of 
and  included  eighteen  Kentish  knights  and  All  Souls  Aldington!^ 
and  Magdalen  Colleges,  Oxford ;  their  respective  holdings 
amounted  to  6,000  acres,  extending  over  no  less  than 
twenty-three  parishes  in  a  direct  line  from  Elmsted  to 
Lydd,"^  and  aU  this  territory  was  exclusive  of  the  forty- 
four  denes  scattered  about  the  Weald  of  Kent.f    Among 
other  peculiar  terms  used  in  this  Survey  we  meet  with  a 
payment  of  ''  cotterell"  \  to  the  farmer  [collector] ,  29., 
for  which  the  tenant  had  common  on  the  Forwood  and 
also  upon  Braboume  Lees ;  again,  "  for  Bustcroft,  §  \M. 
yearly.*'    And  for  divers  "  curtes*'  called  Buffings  Hill,  in 
Aldington,  which,  on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Eennett,  I 
take  to  be  small  inclosures.lF 

The  Courts  Leet  appendant  to  the  Manor  of  Aldington  Ante,  p.  295. 
were  equally  important  and  almost  co-extensive  with  the 
Court  Baron.    They  included  the  Hundred  of  Bircholt 
Franchise,  the  upper  half  Hundred  of  Street,  the  Hundred 


*  Tlie  almitalB  are  genenJly  given ;  thuf  we  meet  with  "le  WaU,**  or 
Djmehurch  WaU. 

t  The  forty-four  denes  wiU  be  set  out,  with  others,  in  a  Table  in  a 
future  chapter. 

±  The  "  cotterellus**  was  in  absolute  villeinage,  his  person  and  goods 
being  anciently  disposed  of  at  the  pleasure  of  the  loitl  (vidt  KenneWt 
Glo$aary  and  CoveTt  Interpreter),  but  I  take  tho  payment  here  made  for 
*'  cottereU*'  to  be  in  lieu  of  some  customary  service,  as  all  the  tenants  of 
Aldington  held  in  free  socage. 

§  Probably  for  menial  services  rendered  for  the  Terra  Busticorum. 

IT  In  a  previous  rental  the  BedeU  or  Serjeant  of  this  manor  is  charged 
i714«.  for  "  salt  rent." 
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chap.^vul    of  Ham,  the  Hundred  of  St.  Martin's,  Ivychurch,  and  the 
Hundred  of  Longport  in  Romney  Marsh. 

Lyminge.  The    Manor    of   Lyminge    with    its  denes   we    know 

formed  part  of  the  exchange  between  Henry  VIII.  and 

Ante,  p.  504.     Cranmer  ;  the  Archbishop  at  first  reserved  the  patronage 

of  its  Church  with  the  annexed  chapels  of  Stanford  and 
Paddlesworth,  but  whether  Henry  VIII.  was  not  satisfied 
with  his  bargain,  or  from  some  other  cause,  Cranmer  had 
afterwards  to  give  up  the  advowson,  &c.,  to  the  King,  who 
granted  both  to  Sir  Anthony  Aucher,-'  then  of  Otterden. 
The  estimated  extent  of  Lyminge  Park  (now  belonging 

Court  of  iq  jf  j.^  Drax)  at  this  time  was  three  miles  ;  and  we  read 

Portfo.i.,p.l3.   **  Item,  there  be  of  fallow  deer  of  all  sorts  sixty."    "  Also 

there  pertaineth  to  the  Manor  of  Lyminge  twelve  dennys 
[denes] ,  which  pay  yearly  £12  lO*.  l\dy 

The  advowson  having  been  once  separated  from  the 
Manor,  could  not  be  again  appendant.  The  Bev.  Canon 
Jenkins  is  now  the  owner  of  the  advowson,  and  the  de- 
visees of  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Kelcey  are  the  owners  of 
the  Manor. 

Marden  (appendant  to  Middleton),  with  its  forty-two 
denes  [twenty-eight  and  fourteen] ,  is  noticed  at  length  in 

p.  601.  the  last  chapter.     The  Crown  continued  to  hold  them 

until  1607,  when  James  I.  granted  them  to  Sir  Henry 
Brown  and  another  in  fee,  subject  to  a  reserved  annual 
fee-farm  rent  of  £126  6«.  8rf.  They  were  soon  afterwards 
purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  in  1648  settled 
them  upon  his  son.  They  ultimately  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  late  Sophia  Elizabeth  Baroness  Wenman, 
who  in  1862  severed  and  sold  off  the  Manor  of  Marden. 
The  present  owner  of  the  Manor  of  Milton  (Middleton) 
is  Mr.  Herbert  Wykeham,  and  the  present  owner  of  the 
Manor  of  Marden  is  Mr.  Edward  Hussey,  of  Scotney 
Castle,  so  that   East  Farleigh  is,    I   believe,    the    only 

•  He  waa  Master  of  the  King's  Jewels.  Henry  VIII.  appears  to  have 
been  very  generous  to  him  ;  his  subsequent  grants  in  the  Weald  included 
lands  in  Headoom  (the  site  of  the  Priory  of  Modvnden  and  Plushenden), 
and  lands  in  Sutton  Valence,  Marden,  and  Boughton  MonoheUea.  Sir 
Henry  Ancher  was  slain  at  the  dege  of  Calais,  A.D.  1557* 
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manor  in  Kent  belonging  to  the  Crown  which  possesses  a  chaf.  xxvm. 
dene  in  the  Weald. 

I  think  I  have  now  noticed  a  sufficient  nnmber  of 
manors  in  support  of  what  I  have  been  throughout  con- 
tending for,  and  I  therefore  need  not  here  refer  to  Teyn- 
ham,  Lenham,  Charing,  Chilham,  Little  Chart,  Shere- 
land  in  Pluckley,  Ashford,  and  other  manors  still  holding 
denes  in  the  Weald,  or  lands  which  were  formerly  denes, 
as  they  will  be  set  out  in  a  tabular  form  hereafter. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  (May  22nd,  1611) 
that  a  new  title  of  honour  (intermediate  between  a  baron  CrMtion  of 
and  a  knight)  was  created,*  that  of  Baronet,  for  the  pur-  B*"^**^ 
pose  of  raising  money  for  the  army  in  Ulster,  to  be  con- 
ferred by  patent  upon  certain  terms  and  conditions  on 
200  of  the  gentry  of  three  descents,  who  possessed  lands 
of  the  yearly  value  of  igl,000.  The  patents  were  offered 
at  ^1,095,  the  estimated  charge  of  thirty  soldiers  during 
three  years ;  but  only  seventy-six  of  these  titles  were  at 
first  granted.!  In  1612,  however,  more  were  issued,  and 
by  the  end  of  this  reign  they  amounted  to  205. 

Among  the  creations  connected  with  Kent  during  the 
seventeenth  century  were : — 

1622  175  William  Meredith,  of  Leedi 
Abbejr. 

1626  209  Sir  Kdward  Dsrikg,  of  Sor- 
rendcn  Dering. 

1627  217  TuoMAfl  Style,  of  Waterinf. 
bury. 

223  William       Colepepsr,      of 
Aylosford. 

1641  307  JonN  Makbt,  of  Linton. 
310  William  Botbler,  of  Teitoa 
341  Norton      Knatcudull,      of 

Mcnham  Hatch. 
344  IlESRYHEYMAN.ofSomerfleld. 

1642  373  Sir     William    Cowpbr,    of 
Ratling  Court. 


A.D. 

161 1-25^  Sir  Motlb  Fimcb,  of  EaitwelL 
60    S:r  Johm  Turroy,  of  Uoth- 

field. 
63    Sir  Hexry  Baker,  of  SiMing- 

hniBt. 

66  Sir  Wm.  Twyjden,  of  Rjydon 

Hall. 

67  Sir  Edward  Hales,  of  Wood- 

church. 
1620  139  S:r  Thomas     Roberta,     of 

Ohuaeubury. 
loil  155  Sir  Isaac  Sidley,  of  Great 

Chart. 
\:a  John    River.%    of    Chaffunl, 

Penshnnt. 


•  Kapin,  voL  ii.,  p  1S5,  says  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  (the  Lord  Trea- 
surer) was  the  originator  of  this  device,  while  other  writers  assert  that  it 
was  a  project  of  Sir  Anthony  Shirley,  who  was  promised  a  good  recom- 
pense by  Lord  Salisbury,  but  never  had  it.— Lini/ardy  voL  vii.,  p.  91. 

t  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon,  of  Redgrave,  in  Suffolk,  was  the  first. — Raoin 

VOL  11.,  p.  lo'>. 

^  The  mai-giual  nuxubera  refer  to  the  general  order  of  the  creation. 
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Ctlat.  XXVni     1M3  895  Sib  Richabd    Habdres,  of 

Hardrea. 
408  Stephen    Leknard,  of  Wost 
Wickham. 
1613  432  Sir    Edward   Waldeoravb, 

of  Herer  Castle. 
1660  506  Basil  Dixwell,  of  Brome. 
526  Robert    Hales,    of  Beakea- 

boume. 
534  Edward       Hontwood,      of 

Evington. 
569  Humphrey  Miller,  of  Ozen- 

hoath. 
671  John  Bealb,  of  Maidstone. 
588  John     Faoo,    of     Whiston, 

Soawx.    Now  Mystole. 
1663  737  Sir  John  Marsham,  of  Coz- 

stune. 


1663  738  Robert  BABaniAic.  tf 
Boaght<Mi  MoDohelaea. 

1666  779  Maitrice  Diooes,  of  ChOhaai 
Castle. 

783  Sir     Thomas     Iwiedsv,  of 

Bradbonm. 

784  Sir    Anthony    Aucher,  of 

Bishqpsboome. 
1674  822  Robert     Filmer,    of      East 
SuttoxL 

1677  836  Thomas.Dyke,  of  Simez,  now 

LuUiogstone,  Kent. 

1678  847  Sir  Henry  Oxenden,  of  Dean. 
1682  878  Timothy       Thornhill,      of 

Olantigh. 

1684  883  George  Chxtte,  of  TT«nTiiin 

1685  894  Robert        Ouldeioed,      of 

Hempsted. 


The  croations  of  Kentish  Baronets  during  the  18t^  Centoiy  were  Thomas  lyAeth, 
of  Knowlton  (1716)  :  Brook  Bridges,  of  CK)odnestone  (1718)  ;  Sir  Charles  Fkniaby.  of 
Kippington  (1726) :  Horatio  Mann,  of  Linton  (1755) ;  Peter  Dennis,  of  Si.  Maij's 
and  Blockmanstone,  Romney  Manh  (1767). 

James  I.  died  27th  March,  1625,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 

his  age.    His  death  is  supposed  to  have  heen  hastened  by 

habitual  intemperance ;  though  there  was  some  suspicion 

that  he  had  been  poisoned. 

A.D.  1625.  Charles  I.  was  in  his  25th  year  when  he  ascended  the 

throne.  He  lost  no  time  in  ratifying  the  treaty  which 
had  been  previously  entered  into  for  his  marriage  with 
the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  IV.  She  was  accompanied  from  her  bro- 
ther's court  by  her  mother,  Queen  Maria  de  Medicis,  and 
her  sister-in-law,  Queen  Anne  of  Austria,  and  was  received 
by  King  Charles  at  Dover,  at  the  head  of  the  English 
nobility. 

The  following  interesting  account  is  given  of  their  first 
meeting  at  Dover : — 

Ellis^s  Orig.  "The  Queen  arrived  at  Dover,  Sunday,  about  8  in  the  evening;  lay 

Letters,  there  in  the  Castle  that  night,  whither  the  King  rode  on  Monday  mom- 

VoL  III.,  ing  from  Canterbury,  came  thither  after  ten  of  the  clock  ;  and  8h«  then 

pp.  196,  197.       being  at  meat,  he  stayed  in  the  presence  till  she  had  done,  which  aha, 

advertised  of,  made  short  work,  rose,  went  unto  him,  kneeled  down  at 
his  feet,  took  and  kissed  his  hand.  The  King  took  her  up  in  hia  arms, 
kissed  her,  and  talking  with  her,  cast  down  his  eyes  toward  her  feet  (she 
seeming  higher  than  report  was,  reaching  to  his  shoulders),  whioh  ahe 
soon  perceiving,  discovered,  and  showed  him  her  shoes,  saying  to  this 
effect :  *  Sir,  I  stand  upon  mine  own  feet.    I  have  no  helps  by  art ;  thu« 
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\S^  I  am,  and  I  am  neither  hij^er  nor  lower.*    She  ii  nimhle  and  qoiet,     CHAr.  XXVIIL 
Uaek-eyedf  brown-haired,  and,  in  a  word,  a  brave  lady.** 

The  contract  for  the  marriage  was  publicly  renewed  in 
the  Palace  of  St.  Augustine,  Canterbury,  June  12,  1625,^^ 
and  the  royal  couple  repaired  to  Whitehall,  and  thence  to 
the  Palace  of  Hampton  Court. 

During  the  unhappy  reign  of  Charles  I.  there  was  one 
continued  struggle  between  the  nation  and  its  Sovereign 
for  the  ascendimcy.  The  King,  being  refused  the  neoes- 
fiary  supplies,  endeavoured  to  raise  them,  and  to  rule 
without  the  aid  of  Parliament,  as  an  absolute  monarch, 
while  opposed  to  him  were  two  powerful  bodies  known  as 
Presbyterians  and  Independents ;  the  former  sought  only 
to  humble  him,  and  limit  his  powers,  while  the  latter 
were  intent  on  suppressing  the  Monarchy,  and  with  it 
the  Established  Church. 

The  Kentish  men  who  first  came  to  the  front,  though 
on  opposite  sides,  were  Sir  Dudley  Digges  and  Sir  John  Sir  D.  Dlggei. 
Colepeper.  The  former  had  acquired  Chilham  Castle,  with  ^^'  ^^^' 
its  honor,  manor,  and  twelve  denes  in  the  Weald,  and  had  ^^  *  p  5^2. 
rebuilt  the  mansion.      He  was  reputed  an  accomplished 
politician  and  an  elegant  writer,!  and  was  selected  the 
year  after  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  as  one  of  the  eight 
managers  to  conduct  the  impeachment  against  the  all 
powerful  favourite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  |      In  the 
quaint  language  of  the  time  he  *'  spoke  the  prologue," 
which  was  not  without  vigour  and  eloquence.      He  com- 
pared Buckingham  to  <*  a  prodigious  comet."      Two  days 
afterwards  Sir  Dudley  was  called  out  of  the  House,  taken 
into  custody,  and  confined  in  the  Tower ;  the  Commons 

*  Charles  I.  waa  possessed  of  a  foo  farm  rent  of  itlO,  charged  on 
Leeds  Castle,  which  formed  part  of  the  Queen's  dowry. — Rymcr,  Foed., 
ToL  xviiL,  p.  709. 

t  He  had  long  heen  an  opponent  of  the  Court,  and  by  way  of  punish- 
ment ho  was  sent  in  1621,  to  Ireland,  on  a  revenue  commission ;  not  an 
unusual  proceeding  at  that  time. — RushwortJCa  Coif.y  voL  i.,  p.  55. 

X  The  Duke*s  numerous  employments  arc  all  set  out  in  this  impeach- 
ment ;  they  included  the  offices  of  Lord  Warden,  Chancellor,  and. 
Admiral  of  the  Cinaue  Ports  and  the  members  thereof,  and  Constable  of 
Dover  Castle,  whicn  he  was  charged  with  obtaining  by  purchase  from 
Lord  Zouch. 
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Sir  J.  Cole- 
peper. 


Chap,  xxviil    refused  to  proceed  with  any  business  until  he  was  re- 
leased, and  the  King  was  compelled  to  yield."^ 

The  House  of  Commons  having  resolved  not  to  suffer 
any  of  their  members  to  be  questioned  until  they  them- 
selves had  considered  the  charges,  were  thus  enabled  to 
make  a  good  front  against  the  King,  who,  to  save  his 
favourite  Buckingham,  and  to  screen  himself,  dissolved 
the  Parliament. 

About  the  same  iime  Sir  John  Golepeper,  a  descendant 
of  the  Bedgebury  family,  had  purchased  Leeds  Castle,  and 
represented  Kent  in  Parliament.  He  became  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  Charles  I.,  who  conferred  several  honours  upon 
him,  and  subsequently  raised  him  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Colepeper.t 

From  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  holding  of  its  chief 
forest  (Andred)  from  the  earliest  times,  this  county  no 
doubt  suffered  less  from  the  oppression  and  exactions  of 
the  forest  laws  than  any  other.  Still  the  right  of  the 
King  to  timber  for  all  public  purposes  was  maintained 
until  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  and  was  a  fertile  source  of 
exaction.  The  purveyors  of  the  Crown  during  this  reign 
extorted  money  by  threatening  to  fell  ornamental  trees  in 
the  avenues  of  mansions,  whilst  many  almost  obsolete 
laws  were  revived  to  assist  in  replenishing  an  exhausted 
exchequer.    Commissioners  were  appointed  to  inquire  into 


The  Forest 
Laws. 


Barringion's 


Ano.  Stat  p.  7.  ^jj^^  boundaries  of  forests,   and  the  neighbouring  land- 


*  Tho  patriotism  of  Sir  Dudley  Di^iges,  thoagh  it  had  stood  the  test  of 
imprisonment,  dissolved  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Court.  His  services  were 
secured  to  the  Crown  by  a  patent  g^iinting  him  the  Mastership  of  the 
Kolls  in  reversion  {Lingard^wol,  vii,  p.  176).  As  Ix)rd  of  the  Manor  of 
C^hilham  he  acquired  some  land  by  escheat,  and  by  a  codicU  to  his  will  he 
directed  it  to  be  lot  to  some  honest  tenant  at  iL'20  per  annum  beyond  the 
quit  rent,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Faversham,  or  the  Mayor,  with 
tne  advice  of  four  of  the  jurats,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Chilhsm, 
or  the  Vicar  and  four  freeholders,  were  to  choose  a  young  man  and  young 
maiden,  between  sixteen  and  twenty-four,  of  good  conversation,  **  to  run 
a  tye  at  Chilham,  and  the  runners  were  to  receive  AID  each."  He  died 
in  1C38,  and  was  buried  at  Chilham. 

t  Lord  Colepeper  remained  abroad  with  Charles  II.  during  his  exile, 
and  the  Parliament,  in  1652,  declared  aU  his  estates  forfeited  for  treason. 
He  died  in  16G0  ,and  was  buried  at  Hollingboume.  ScobclVt  CollectioM^ 
Part  IL,  p.  15(5. 
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owners  were  required  to  establish  their  titles ;  indeed,  it  chap,  xayiu. 
VA8  supposed  that  considerable  portions  of  every  shire  in 
Eng^d  except  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex  would  be 
daimed  as  belonging  to  the  Grown.  Large  sums  thus 
found  their  way  into  the  Treasury  from  fines  levied  and 
oompositions  for  alleged  trespasses  on  the  rights  of  the 
Crown.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  was  fined  igl2,000|  and 
others,  even  greater  sums,  for  encroachments  in  the  forest 
of  Bockingham. 

A  large  Spanish  fleet  appeared  off  the  Land's  End  in  a.d.  1639. 
September,  1689,  on  its  way  to  the  Low  Countries.  It  was 
pursued  by  a  Dutch  fleet  under  Tromp,  when  the  Spa- 
nish admiral  took  shelter  in  the  Downs.    Tromp  affected  ^^^^^'^^^^ 
for  a  few  days  to  respect  the  maritime  dominions  of  the  Dutch  and 
King  of  England,  but  having  obtained  reinforcements,  he  ^^^^oj*^** 
declared  that  if  Charles  did  not  send  away  the  Spanish 
fleel  he  must  attack  them  where  they  lay.    Orquendo  (the  Sidnoy  Papen, 
Spanish  admiral)  said  he  was  only  waiting  for  a  supply  of     ^     *'  ^' 
powder  to  come  out  and  give  battle.  Tromp  offered  to  sell  y'^Lm'^^W 
him  500  barrels  at  the  usual  price.  The  Spaniard  declined     "       '  * 
the  offer,  and  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  Dutch  with 
the  almost  complete  destruction  of  his  fleet,  while  the 
British  ships  under  Admiral  Pennington  looked  quietly  on 
during  the  commission  of  this  outrage  on  the  honour  of  the 
nation.'^ 

A  proclamation  of  the  Eiug's  in  1689  abolishing  cer-  Abolition  of 
tain  monopolies  and  patent  ofl&ces  which  had  been  very  Mo°°P<>'*«*^ 
grievous  to  the  people,  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  his 
faithful  subject.  Sir  John  Colepeper,  one  of  the  members 
for  Kent  and  a  great  favourite,  was  desirous  that  this 
generous  act  should  not  be  forgotten;  so  immediately  after 
the  assembling  of  the  House  in  November,  1640,  he  deli-  a.d.  1C40. 
vered  the  following  speech,  which  was  taken  down  by 
Bushworth  himself  as  it  was  spoken.    It  deserves  to  be 


*  It  ia  lomewliat  remarkable  that  with  the  apology  which  the  Dutch 
Ambassador  delivered  to  the  King  on  this  occasion,  there  was  a  pro- 
posal for  a  marriage  between  the  Pnnce  of  Orange  and  the  King^s  eldest 
daughter  ;  the  offspring  of  this  union  being  fated  to  dethrone  his  son  and 
dynasty. 
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Chap.  XXVIII.  perpetuated  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  oratory  of  a  loyal 
Man  of  Kent  anxious  to  save  his  Sovereign  and  his 
country  from  the  impending  revolution.  He  was  always 
considered  a  moderate  Koyalist. 

Sir  John  "  ^^*  Speaker, — I  have  hut  one  grievance  more  to  oifer  unto  you,  hut 

Ck)lepeper'8         ^^  ^^^  comprizeth  many.    It  is  a  nest  of  wasps  or  swarm  of  vermin 
speech.  which  have  over-crept  the  land ;  I  mean  the  monopolies  and  pollers  of 

the  people.  These,  like  the  frogs  of  f^^ypt,  have  gotten  possession  of 
our  dwellings,  and  we  have  scarce  a  reom  free  from  them.  They  sup  in 
our  cup  [patent  of  £A  per  tun  on  wine]  ;  they  dip  in  our  dish  [licence  to 
dress  meat  in  taverns];  they  sit  by  our  fire  [tax  on  coals].  We  find 
them  in  the  dye-fat  wash-bowl  [patent  for  soap],  and  powdering-tub 
[tax  upon  salt].  They  share  with  the  butler  in  his  box  [patent  for  card 
and  dice].  They  have  marked  and  sealed  us  from  head  to  foot  [beavers, 
felts,  &c.].  Mr.  Speaker,  they  will  not  bate  us  a  pin  [patent  for  pins]. 
We  may  not  buy  our  own  clothes  without  their  brokage.  These  are  the 
leeches  that  have  suckt  the  Commonwealth  so  hard  that  it  is  almost 
Rushworth.  become  hectical.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  these  are  ashamed  of  their 
Vol. III., p. 917.  rigijt  names.  They  have  a  regard  to  hide  the  brand  made  by  that  good 
law  in  the  late  Parliament  of  King  James ;  they  shelter  themselves 
under  the  name  of  a  Corporation  ;  they  make  by-laws  which  serve  their 
turn  to  squeeze  us  and  fill  their  purses :  unf  ace  these,  and  they  wiU  prove 
as  bad  cards  as  any  in  the  pack.  These  are  not  petty-chapmen,  but  whole- 
sale-men. Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  echoed  to  you  the  cries  of  the  kingdom ; 
I  will  tell  you  their  hopes.  They  look  to  Heaven  for  a  blessing  upon  this 
Parliament.  They  hang  upon  His  INIajcsty's  exemplary  piety  and  great 
justice,  which  renders  his  ear  ever  open  to  the  just  complaints  of  his 
subjects.  We  have  had  lately  in  his  speech  a  gracious  assurance  of  it. 
The  other  great  affairs  of  the  kingdom  and  this  our  grievance,  of  no  less 
import,  may  go  hand  in  hand  in  preparation  and  resolution.  Then  by 
the  blessing  of  God  we  shall  return  home  with  an  olive  branch  in  our 
mouths,  and  full  confirmation  of  the  privileges  which  we  received  from 
our  ancestors  and  owe  to  our  posterity,  which  every  free-bom  English 
man  hath  received  with  the  air  he  breathed  in.  These  are  our  hopes, 
these  our  prayers." 

Unhappily  the  King  did  not  possess  many  such  coun- 
sellors and  faithful  advisers  as  Sir  John  Colepeper. 

The  memhers  elected  for  Kent  in  the  Long  Parliament,* 
which  assemhled  8rd  Novemher,  1640,  were  Sir  John 
Colepeper  and  Sir  Edward  Dering.f 

♦  The  members  for  Kent  for  the  four  preceding  Parliaments  were  Sir 
Edward  Hales  and  Sir  Edward  Scott,  Sir  Thomas  Finch  and  Sir  Dudley 
Digges,  and  Roger  Twysden  and  Norton  KnatchbulL 

t  He  was  eldest  son  of  Sir  Anthony  Dering  (one  of  the  133  Elnights 
created  by  King  James  I.  on  his  first  arrival  in  London),  and  evinced  a 
strong  dislike  for  Romish  practices  ai^d  an  aversion  to  geremoQialisiQ. 
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Ab  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  an  appeal  to  arms  chaf.  xxviil 
was  inevitable,  the  Earl  of  Essex  (who  had  been  elected 
one  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  to  take  into  consideration 
the  defence  of  Parliament  and  the  safety  of  the  Kingdom) 
was  appointed  Captain  General  of  the  forces  to  be  raised 
be  the  pablic  defence.*  Before  a  sword  was  drawn  Par- 
liament assumed  to  itself  the  nomination  of  the  lords 
lieutenant,  and  sherifb  of  counties,  and  thus  constituted 
a  temporary  executive  government. 

Sir    Edward    Bering    commenced    his    parliamentary  Sir  Edward 

eareer  as  a   vehement   Church  reformer.      On  the  Ist  ^^^^'K*  ^*^ 

December,  1640,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weald  forwarded 

through  Mr.  Bichard  Bobson,  of  Cranbrook,  a  petition 

against  Episcopacy,  and  in  an  unguarded  moment,  and 

at  the  instigation  of  others,  the  Baronet  introduced  "  a 

Bill  for  the  abolition  of  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Deans,  and 

Chapters,  with  all  their  Officers,"  which  made  him  very 

popular  with  the  Puritans ;  but  he  soon  became  alarmed 

at  the  proceedings  of  his  associates,  and  all  his  popularity 

was  at  an  end ;  for  to  waver,  especially  in  those  days,  was 

to  be  lost.      By  way  of  justification,  he  then  published  a 

collection  of  his  speeches  in  Parliament  with  a  running 

conmientary ;  but  this  the  House  voted  to  be  against  its 

honour  and  privilege,  and  ordered  the  book  to  be  burnt 

by  the  common  hangman.    He  was  also  declared  disquali* 

fied  for  that  Parliament,  and  the  Speaker  was  ordered  to 

issue  his  writ  for  a  new  election  for  Kent.   All  this  passed 

without  opposition,  and  Captain  Augustine  Skinner  was 

returned  in  his  stead.     It  was  next  moved  that  he  should 

be  sent  to  the  Tower,  which  was  carried  by  eighty-five  to 

sixty-one.    He  remained  in  custody  a  week,  when  he  was 

He  was  knighted  by  King  James,  and  created  a  Baronet  1st  February, 
162G.  He  married  the  eldest  of  the  nine  daughters  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Tufton,  afterwards  first  Earl  of  Thanet. — Bruce's  Preface  to  "Pro- 
ceedings in  Kent  in  1G40/'  Ed.  by  the  Rev.  L.  B.  Larking. 

*  Among  all  classes,  even  to  the  meanest  soldier,  the  Earl  was  the 
most  popular  of  the  nobility  at  this  time.  He,  however,  entertained 
distrust  of  those  who  had  placed  him  in  command,  and  though  he  wanted 
to  check  the  King  he  wished  to  preserve  him,  and  was  not  (qualified  to 
take  the  lead  in  perilous  times,  or  he  might  have  i)ut  an  end  to  the  war 
soon  after  its  outbreak. — Godwin^  voL  i,  p.  M, 
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Chap,  xxvin.  discharged  on  his  own  petition.  He  retired  to  Surrenden 
Dering,  and  in  the  following  month  he  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  grand  jury  of  Kent  to  agree  to  an  ante- 
Hampden  and  Pym  petition  to  the  Commons.  He  was 
summoned  before  the  House,  and  appeared,  but  subse- 
quently fled.  With  a  view  to  his  arrest,  the  House  issued 
an  order  to  close  the  ports ;  and  shortly  afterwards  carried 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords  an  impeachment  against  him 
for  endeavouring  to  set  the  county  of  Kent  against  the 
Parliament.*  He  then  openly  joined  the  King,  raised  a 
troop  of  horse  at  his  own  expense,  and  was  present  at 
the  setting  up  of  the  Eoyal  Standard  at  Nottingham,  in 
August,  1642.  His  estates  were  now  sequestered  ;  Sur- 
renden was  four  times  plundered  by  the  Parliamentary 
soldiers,  and  his  woods  felled,  f  The  Parliament,  on  80th 
January,  1644,  issued  an  ordinance  permitting  persons 
who  had  been  in  arms  against  them  to  return  to  their 
homes  upon  taking  the  Covenant  and  paying  a  composi- 
tion for  the  restoration  of  their  estates,  and  Sir  Edward, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  feeble  minded  man,  was  the  first 
to  avail  himself  of  it.  He  was  not  permitted  to  return  to 
Surrenden  until  his  composition  was  settled,  so  he  had  to 
take  refuge  in  one  of  his  dilapidated  farmhouses.  A  local 
committee  returned  the  value  of  his  estates  at  £800  per 
annum,  and  £1,000  was  assessed  as  the  composition  re- 
quired, which  Parliament  confirmed  on  27th  July,  1644  ; 
**  but  before  that  day  Sir  Edward  had  passed  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  sequestrators,  for  he  had  found  a  quiet 
resting  place  in  the  church  of  Pluckley.*'  Parliament  re- 
linquished the  claim  for  the  composition  money,  and  the 
young  heir  was  admitted  to  the  estates  without  any  pay- 
ment. I 

*  Tradition  says  that  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  an  oflScer  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, Sir  Edward  donned  a  surpliee  ana  read  Drayers  in  a  neighbouring 
church,  before  a  congregation  of  his  friends  and  neighbours. 

t  It  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Nalson  (voL  iL,  p.  249),  that  on  the 
death  about  this  time  of  Dr.  Isaac  Bargrave,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Sir 
Edward  applied  to  King  Charles  for  the  vacant  Deanery  (one  of  ^e  very 
dignities  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  abolish),  but  he  did  not  obtain  it. 

^  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Brace's  Preface  to  **  Proceedings  in  Kent, 
1640,"  for  the  above  particulars,  no  doubt  funushed  him  oy  the  late 
Vi^y,  L.  B.  Larking. 
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There  can  be  bnt  little  donbt  that  the  sympathy  of  a   chat,  xxvin. 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weald  of  Kent  was  The  TTeoid 
vith  the  Parliamentary  party.    Tnnbridge,  at  the  com-  SJ^^^e*^ 
menoement  of  the  civil  war,  was  called  <'a  wavering  luritanB. 
town."    Thomas  Weller,*  the  lessee  of  the  Castle  (which 
he  surrendered  for  the  use  of  the   Parliament,  and  it 
was  further  fortified),  aided  the  Deputy  Lieutenants,  and 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Treasurers  for  the  district  of 
the  fund  to  be  raised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Army. 
In  1642  a  landing  of  the  supporters  of  the    King  took 
place  at  Bye,  and  directions  were  given  to  intercept  them 
in  crossing  the  Medway  at  Tunbridge.f    Weller  was  also 
ordered  to  seize  the  horses  of  all  '^malignants"  between 
Tnnbridge  and  Maidstone.     In  July,  1648,  there  was  a 
rising  of  the  Boyalists  at  Sevenoaks;  but  the  great  Kentish 
rising  did  not  take  place  until  1648,  and  of  this  I  propose 
to  speak  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  He  WM  the  grandeon  of  Alexander  WeUer,  of  Cianbrook,  who  ii 
Iniiied  in  the  south  aisle  of  Cranbrook  Church.  Alexander  was  perM- 
eitted  for  his  religions  opinions  by  Sir  John  Baker,  of  Sissinghurst, 
Qoeen  Hair's  ChanoeUor  of  the  Rxdieaner,  who  stiU  bears  in  that  neigh- 
bouhood  the  name  of  "  bloody  Bafker.*^ 

f  The  gnard  was  to  consist  of  fonr  men  b j  night,  and  four  by  day, 
who  were  to  receive  GcL  per  day,  and  the  like  sum  by  night. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE   RISING  OF  THE  KENTISH  ROYALISTS   IN  1648. 

Chap.  XXIX.  'QASSING  over  the  struggles  between  the  King  and  his 
A.D.  1648.  JL  opponents  from  1642  to  1647,  which  ended  in  the 
surrender  and  confinement  of  Charles,  we  find  that  the 
grand  jury  of  Essex  assembled  on  the  22nd  of  March, 
1648,  when  they  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  praying  that  the  King  might  be  restored  to  his 
rights,  and  the  army  disbanded.  A  similar  petition,  but 
couched  in  stronger  language,  was  adopted  in  Surrey,  and 
the  Kentish  people  acted  in  accordance  with  their  ancient 
renown,  though  the  result  on  this,  as  on  previous  occa- 
sions, proved  that  their  zeal  and  valour  were  not  tempered 
with  discretion. 

Before  I  record  the  rising  of  the  Boyalists  in  Kent 
in  1648  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  riot  which 
occurred  at  Canterbury  in  the  previous  year. 
8th  June,  1647.  The  Parliament  had  issued  an  ordinance  against  keep- 
ing festivals  and  fast  days,  which  they  denounced  as 
'<  vain  and  superstitious  observances."  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  usual  service  on  Christmas  Day  was  performed 
in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Canterbury,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Allday,  the  rector.  The  Mayor,  however,  (Michael  Page, 
a  Puritan)  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  ordinance ;  he 
walked  through  the  city  and  tried  to  prevail  on  the  citi- 
zens to  open  their  shops,  it  being  market-day  (Saturday). 
An  uncivil  reply  from  one  tradesman  irritated  his  Wor- 
ship, and  he  struck  the  offender  in  the  face.    A  mob  was 
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soon  collected  and  the  Mayor  was  thrown  into  the  kennel.*  Chap.  XXIX. 

A  riot  ensued  and  fire-arms  were  resorted  to.    The  mob  a.d.  164a 
lield  the  city  and  neighbourhood  in  awe  for  several  days, 
seized  the  magazine,  and   committed   many   violences. 
Bnshworth  gives  the  following  account  of  the  tumult : — 

"Thej  bzoke  into  diyers  houses  of  the  most  honest  and  religions  in 
the  town,  broke  their  windows,  abused  their  persons,  and  threw  their 
goods  about  the  streets.  Monday  their  number  increased  to  above  a 
thousand ;  two  or  three  hundred  kept  together ;  they  sent  abroad  for  the 
country  to  come  in,  blockt  up  passages,  seised  u]K>n  the  magazine  and 
anns  in  the  Town-Hall,  made  use  of  the  arms  for  themselves  and  party, 
kept  courts  of  guard  in  four  or  five  places,  examined  passengers.  Two 
•eoats  were  sent  from  Dover  to  observe  Passages,  and  to  inform  the 
Mayor  that  Captain  Temple  would  send  him  fifty  horse  for  assistance, 
hot  the  Mayor  could  not  be  met  withal,  the  tumult  was  so  great.  At 
last  the  ciy  was  "  For  God,  King  Charles,  and  Kent." 

The  rioters  were  at  length  appeased  by  the  entreaties  of 
Sir  William  Man  f  and  others. 

The  Parliament,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Mayor,  sent  to 
Canterbury  about  a  month  afterwards  Colonel  Hewson's 
regiment  of  foot,  who  marched  in  as  conquerors,  took 
down  and  burnt  some  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  pulled 
down  parts  of  the  wall.  They  arrested  Sir  William  Man 
and  other  officials,  and  conveyed  them  to  Leeds  Castle,  | 
where  they  were  confined  for  more  than  two  months,  when 
they  were  released  on  bail ;  the  poorer  portion  of  those 
committed  suffered  great  privations. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1G48,  the  Committee  of  Kent 
reported  to  the  House  the  suppression  of  the  riot,  and  a 
special  commission  was  opened  on  the  11th  of  May  at  the 
Castle  of  Canterbury  for  the  trial  of  the  offenders ;  but 
the  grand  jury  ignored  the  bill,  though  care  had  been 
taken  to  select  only  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  well 

*  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  this  narrative  to  a  curious  work  by 
Matthew  Carter,  a  zealous  Royalist,  entitled  '*  A  true  Relation  of  that 
honourable  though  unfortunate  Expedition  into  Kent,  Essex,  and  Col- 
chester in  1648,*'  in  which  the  author  bore  a  part.  A  second  edition 
appeared  in  1789.     Both  were  published  at  Colcuester. 

t  He  was  a  descendant  of  an  ancient  Canterbuiy  family  who  resided  at 
a  house  in  AVatling-street,  now  occupied  as  the  offices  of  Messrs. 
"Wightwick,  Kingsford,  and  AVightwick. 

X  Parliament  had  seized  Leeds  Castle  and  converted  it  into  a  prison.  — 
Hasted,  toL  ii,  p.  476. 
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Chap.  XXIX.  afTected  to  the  Parliament.  The  jury  were  ordered  to 
A.D,  1648,  reconsider  their  verdict,  but  again  returned  with  an  "  Ig- 
noramus ''  on  the  bill.  Still  the  Judges  refused  to  dis- 
charge the  prisoners  until  they  had  heard  from  the 
Parliament.  This  illegal  proceeding  brought  matters  to 
a  head,  and  the  grand  jury  at  once  adopted  petitions  to 
both  Houses,  testifying  alike  their  loyalty  to  the  King, 
and  their  independent  spirit.  They  were  immediately 
signed  by  200  leading  men  of  the  county,  assembled  in 
Canterbury;  copies  were  dispersed  for  signature,  which 
were  to  be  forwarded  to  Rochester  on  the  29th  May,  and 
those  who  could  attend  the  presentation  were  to  assemble 
at  Blackheath  the  following  day. 

Sir  Henry  Heyman,  of  Somerfield,  Sellindge,  •  and  Sir 
Michael  Lucy,  apprised  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
Kentish  proceedings,  and  the  Speaker  immediately  dis- 
patched letters  to  the  Deputy  Lieutenants  and  Justices, 
directing  them  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  the 
intended  assemblage,  and  to  secure  the  castles,  garrisons, 
and  towns  of  the  county ;  in  consequence,  the  standing 
committee  of  Deputy-Lieutenants  met  at  Maidstone,  and 
issued  an  order  to  suppress  the  petition,  and  the  intended 
Cwrter^B  meeting  to  present  it.      Among  the  signatures  to  this 

p.  18, 2  Ed.  order  were  those  of  James  Oxenden,  Richard  Beale,  and 
Lambert  Godfrey.!  This  produced  from  the  petitioners  a 
vindication  and  an  answer.  Upon  which  the  Deputy 
Lieutenants  ordered  the  trained  troops  and  companies  to 
assemble  at  different  places  appointed  in  the  county  ;  only 
twenty  men  met  at  Maidstone,  and  about  ten  at  Barham 
Downs,  but  not  one  officer  nor  any  colours.  A  messenger 
who  was  sent  to  Canterbury  to  ascertain  whether  any 
troops  were  assembled  there,  was  surprised  by  a  guard  as 
soon  as  he  entered  the  gates  of  the  city,  who  dismounted 
him,  and  he  had  to  return  on  foot  to  Barham  Downs.  | 
The  men  of  Kent  now  published  a  manifesto,  describing 

*  He  was  Lieutenant  of  Dover  Castle  during  the  Commonwealth. 

t  He  was  Recorder  of  Maidstone,  and  is  buried  in  AU  Saints*  Chu^h. 

X  Charles  had  b^  proclamation  prohibited  Kent  and  the  other  Homo 
Counties  from  raising  troops  without  his  consenti 
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UiemselTes  as  ''the  knights,  gentlemen,  clergy,  and  free  Chap.  xxix. 
jeomen  of  Kent ;  the  most  free  people  of  this  late  flourishing 
nation^  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  delivered  from  the  laws  Carter,  p.  2S,' 
of  the  Conqueror;**  in  which  they  declare  the  innocency  of 
their  intentions,  and  that  they  would  prosecute  their 
petition  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  regardless  of  the 
eommittee  of  the  county  appointed  by  Parliament,  whom 
diey  charge  with  increasing  the  taxes  of  the  county  to 
maintain  their  own  private  luxury  and  pride,  and  usurp- 
ing a  power  over  the  estates  and  fortunes  of  the  freemen 
of  Kent  not  granted  to  them  by  Parliament ;  and  they 
finiah  by  expressing  their  determination  to  have  recourse 
to  arms,  knowing  well  the  justice  of  their  cause. 

The  King  had  long  had  some  expectation  of  assistance 
iroin  Kent,  but  no  rising  was  intended  until  after  the 
tnny  of  the  Parliament  had  departed  for  the  North  to  op- 
pose the  Scots.  It,  however,  so  happened  that  a  Mr. 
L'Estrange,*  belonging  to  a  good  family  in  Norfolk,  was 
on  a  visit  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Edward  Hales,!  then  about 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  As  his  grandfather  (Sir  Edward) 
us  still  living,  a  residence  of  no  pretension  had  been 
eteeted  for  him  at  the  east  end  of  Tunstall  Green,  which 
kcame  a  rendezvous  of  the  Royalists,  where  good  fellow- 
ddp  (according  to  Clarendon)  prevailed ;  "  a  vice,'*  he  re-  Book  XL 
marks,  **  then  generally  spread  over  Kent."  A  rumour  was 
oirealaied  that  the  fleet  stationed  in  the  Downs  was 
prepared  to  declare  for  the  King.  The  ships  were  visited, 
md  the  report  confirmed.  L'Estrange  was  a  man  of 
Qaterprise  and  wit,  and  advised  Mr.  Hales  to  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  own  county.  Thus  flattered,  this 
young  and  inexperienced  gentleman  called  his  neigh- 
bours and  friends  together,  and  invited  them  to  assist 

*  He  was  a  itaonch  Boyalist,  and  having  been  taken  prUoner  in 
tVoifolk.  was  oondemned  to  die,  but  waa  afterwards  set  at  liberty. — 
Clareiutonf  BookzL 

f  He  waa  the  ion  of  Sir  John  Halea  hj  Chriatian.  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Cromer,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  the  first  Baronet.  Sir 
BdwArd  had  sorriTod  his  son  Sir  John,  and  was  then  living.  This  family 
raa  ori|^nanT  seated  at  Hales  Place,  in  Halden,  and  had  hu^e  possessionf 
o  the  weald.*  The  first  Baronet  was  buried  at  Tnnstall  in  1654. 
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Chap.  XXIX.  him  in  promoting  a  rising.    They  met,  and  at  the  insti- 

A.IX  164&  gation  of  L*£  strange,  and  without  any  royal  commis- 
sion, accepted  Mr.  Hales  as  their  General,*  who  stood 
high  in  public  estimation,  and  succeeded  in  raising 
a  large  but  undisciplined  force  in  the  Weald  and 
neighbouring  parishes.  Warrants  to  the  constables  of 
the  different  hundreds  were  issued  by  L'Estrange,  in- 
viting the  inhabitants  in  his  Majesty's  name  to  as- 
semble at  a  time  and  place  appointed,  and  adopt 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  King  and  for  his  release, 
he  being  still  in  confinement  at  Carisbrook  Castle.  \ 

Carter,  p.  26b        They  then  proceeded  to  seize  all  the  arms  deposited 

at  Scott's  Hall,  Ashford,  Faversham,  &c.,  whilst  some  of 
the  committee  of  the  county  and  its  deputy  lieutenants 
took  refuge  in  the  house  of  Sir  Peter  Eicaut,  at  Ayles- 
ford.  I  The  Royalists,  strengthened  by  reinforcements 
from  Wye,  Ashford,  Rochester,  and  Gravesend,  pursued 
them,  and  the  house  was  delivered  up,  with  a  considerable 
supply  of  arms  and  anununition.§ 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  Parliament  was  to  send 
down  Captain  Lee  and  another  member  to  Rochester  with 
a  promise  of  indemnity  if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms, 
but  these  messengers  were  placed  in  confinement.    The 

Canterbury.      arms  and  ammunition  at  Canterbury  were  seized  by  the 

*  This  moTement  was  no  doubt  a  rash  one,  as  the  result  proved. 
Clarendon  savs  that  the  Kentish  Royalists,  relyii^  on  the  support  of  tiie 
fleet,  declarea  themselves  too  soon,  and  before  they  were  prepared  for 
such  an  enterprise. 

t  When  the  Parliament  first  heard  of  this  rising,  and  saw  warrants 
signed  by  L'Estrange,  they  were  told  by  the  members  for  Kent  and  Sir 
£.  Hales  (who  were  present  at  the  time),  that  there  was  no  snch 
gentleman  in  the  county,  so  they  took  no  notice  of  it ;  but  when  they 
saw  the  declarations  that  were  published,  and  were  assured  that  young 
Hales  (whom  his  grandfather  had  threatened  to  disinherit)  was  their 
general,  they  became  alarmed,  and  sent  two  or  three  troops  of  horse  into 
Kent  to  suppress  it.  The  officer  in  command  soon  returned  and  in- 
formed the  House  that  they  dared  not  advance,  as  the  enemy  were  much 
stronger  than  they  were,  and  were  increasing  daily. — Ciarendon,  Book  xi. 

X  He  was  the  owner  of  the  Friars  or  Piiory,  once  the  residence  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  and  was  buried  in  Avlesford  Church.  He  had  ten  sons; 
the  youngest,  Sir  Paul  Ricaut,  Knight,  was  a  great  traveller. 

§  The  motto  chosen  by  the  Kentish  Royalists  was  "  JS^ii  et  PopuU 
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Lists,    who   assembled  there  on  the   28rd  of  May  cIhap.  XXIX. 
published  their  ** remonstrance,"    and  immediately  cart«^p!29. 
id  subscription  lists  for  loans,   and  commissioned 
lel  Robert  Hammond  to  raise  a  regiment  of  infantry 
\i  of  drum,  and  Colonel  Hatton  to  raise  a  regiment 
rse.    Hammond  soon  collected  about  800  well  armed 
and  Hatton  about  sixty  horse.     The  East  Kent 
lists  encamped  on  Barham  Downs,  and  Sir  Richard  Barbam 
res,  of  Hardres  Cburt,  and  Sir  Anthony  Aucher,  of     °^"^^' 
16  Place,  Bishopsboume,  were  despatched  with  140 
3d  men  to  Sandwich,  where  they  found  the  gates  shut 
he  town  guarded.     Having  demanded  admission,  the  lb.,  p.  35. 
:der,  on  behalf  of  the  Mayor,  inquired  whether  Sir 
brd  Hardres  was  one  of  the  party,  and  on  finding  he 
he  promised  that  the  gates  should  be  opened.     The 
>rities  of  Sandwich  not  appearing  very  enthusiastic  in  Sandwicb. 
luse  of  their  Sovereign,  and  pleading  poverty,  were 
?ed  of  their  commissions ;  their  arms  and  ammuni- 
were  seized,  and  with  a  waggon  loaded  with  powder, 
b,    and  ball,    the    Eoyalists    marched  to    Dover,* 
3    they    found    Hammond    with    more    than    600 
fcry  and  Hatton  with  200  cavalry,  drawn  up  before 
jastle,  then  held  by  the  Parliamentarians.      The 
lists,  who  had  two  other  trained  companies  and  carts 
scaling  ladders,  spades,  &c.,  were  well  received  at 
r,  but  the  garrison  in  the  Castle  refused  to  surrender.  Dover. 
8  then  besieged  by  the  trained  bands  of  the  town  and 
other  companies  collected  from  the  neighbourhood  ; 
Irew  up  some  large  guns  from  the  beach,  which  they 
ited  on  the  adjoining  hill,  but  they  only  succeeded  in 
ring  down  some  of  the  outer  walls.     The  Eoyalists 
more  successful  with  the  fleet  in  the  Downs,  and  had 
[fficulty  in  getting  the  sailors  to  declare  **  for  the 

;  tbis  time  a  young  man  wbo  called  himself  the  Prince  of  Wales 
p  his  quarters  in  Sandwich.  Some  waited  on  him  to  kiss  his  band, 
gave  him  money  ;  as  usual,  plenty  of  people  were  found  who  were 
mposed  upon.  The  Mayor  sent  a  messenger  to  the  House  with  the 
when  the  impostor  was  taken  to  Canterbury  and  afterwards  com- 
to  Newgate.— -Bu^AicortA,  vol  vii.,  p.  1121 ;  CarkTf  p.  39. 
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p.  5(S. 


Bnahworth, 
VoL  VII., 
p.  1122. 


Chap.  XXIX.  King  and  the  gentlemen  of  Kent."    They  also  got  posses- 
jLD.  16i&         sion  of  Deal,  Sandown,  and  Walmer  Castles.    Quitting 

Deal,  they  again  visited  Sandwich  ;  their  recent  snccesses 
induced  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  to  look  more  faTOor- 
ably  on  their  cause,  and  they  presented  them  with  £200. 
They  then  marched  on  to  Canterbury,  described  by  Carter 
as  a  '<  factious  city,"  and  thence  in  an  orderly  manner  to 
Rochester,*  where  they  were  joined  by  Sir  John  Roberts 
and  other  deputy  Lieutenants,  who  now  signed  the  peti- 
tion for  the  restoration  of  the  King,  though  before  averse 
to  do  so.  Here  the  leading  Royalists  were  assembled  from 
all  parts  of  the  county,  and  deputations  arrived  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Essex  and  Surrey  offering  to  make  common 
cause. 

The  Parliament  now  began  to  be  alarmed,  and  ordered 
that  all  the  defaulters  of  musters  in  Kent  should  be 
punished,  and  that  the  committee  of  the  county  should 
put  a  stop  to  all  tumultuous  proceedings,  ^ey  also 
passed  an  ordinance  recognizing  the  right  and  privilege  of 
the  subjects  of  England  to  present  their  grievances  by  way 
of  petition  to  Parliament,  but  restricting  the  number  of 
the  persons  who  presented  them  to  twenty.  **  Tumultuous 
petitioning  by  numbers'*  had  been  one  great  means  of 
establishing  their  power  in  former  years,  but  they  pro- 
hibited it  when  turned  against  themselves.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  another  ordinance  was  issued  declaring  to  be 
traitors  all  malignants  and  Papists  who  did  not  depart 
from  London  and  twenty  miles  of  it  within  two  days. 

The  Earl  of  Thanet  f  at  first  made  common  cause  with 
Mr.  Edward  Hales  and  the  Royalists,  and  from  his  pro- 
perty and  influence  he  appears  at  the  commencement  of 
the  outbreak  to  have  induced  about  1,000  of  the  gentry 
and  inhabitants  residing  about  Ashford,  Hothfield,  and 
Charing  to  promise  to  take  up  arms  and  assemble  at  the 
shortest  notice  against  the  Parliament.  He  now  sepi^ated 


The  Earl  of 
Thanet. 


*  There  was  a  colony  of  the  Dutch  at  Rochester  at  this  time,  who  raised 
and  paid  two  Royalist  companies. 

t  This  was  John,  the  second  Earl,  who  snooeeded  his  father  in  1631. 
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self  from  them,  and  was  accused  of  acting  "a  very  Chap.  XXIX. 

n  part."     Influenced  by  his  friend  and  cousin,  the  Garter,  p.  57. 

L  of  Pembroke,  he  waited  on  the  committee  at  Derby 

ise  •  and  explained  to  them  how  he  believed  the  griev- 

J8  complained  of  in  Kent  might  be  removed.    The 

mittee  reported  the  result  of  this  interview  to  the 

ise,   and  they  empowered  the  Earl  to  go  home  to  24ihMa7,l648. 

mpt  to  '*  quiet  the  rioters"  by  informing  them  that  a 

of  their  number  might  present  their  petition,  that 
'e  was  no  truth  in  the  report  that  Parliament  intended 
xecute  two  Eoyalists  in  every  town  in  Kent  by  way  of 
nple,  and  that  upon  laying  down  their  arms  and 
iming  home  they  should  be  indemnified.  The  Earl 
seeded  to  execute  his  commission,  and  succeeded  in 
iving  away  some  of  his  neighbours  from  the  side  of  the 
'alists.  Their  leaders  wrote  a  reply  and  forwarded  it  to 

Earl.  In  this  letter  they  assured  the  committee  that 
[r  sole  object  was  to  preserve  '^  the  ancient  and  invio- 
I  freedom  of  the  county  and  not  to  offer  violence  to 

Parliament."    It  is  signed  by  the  nnder-mentioned 

ties : — 

Geoboe  Newman, 
James  Newman, 
Thomas  Cocrtop, 
Edwabd  "VVhitton, 

WlLTJAM  HuOESSEN, 

Richard  Lee,  jun., 
Opprobrious  epithets  were  of  course  heaped  upon  the 
•1  of  Thanet,  who  was  called  **an  apostate,"  **  a  Jewish 
I,"  **  disloyal  to  his  King,"  and  **  treacherous  to  his  coun- 
;"  t  but  in  justice  to  his  memory  it  should  be  observed 


This  was  the  committee  for  military  matters ;  it  met  at  Derby 
se,  by  St.  Paul's,  where  is  now  the  Heralds*  CoUege.  Other  com- 
(ees,  which  were  reaUy  Government  Departments,  met  in  the  Halls 
le  City  Companies. 

The  Earl  of  Thanet  did  not  continue  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
ipport^r  of  the  Parliamentary  party.  Having  deserted  them.  Ids 
ten  were  sequestered,  and  the  composition  he  paid  in  1654  was 
XX),  the  largest  amount  entered  in  tne  list  of  Sequestrations.  He 
7th  May,  1664,  and  was  buried  at  Bainham. — Memorials  of  iht 
tons.  Earls  of  Thanet,  p.  CO. 


KAS  Petton, 
f  Dabell, 
KAS  Palmer, 
E8  Hales, 
If  AS  Habdres, 
If  AJB  Godfrey, 


James  Dabell, 

RiOHABD  WlLKOrSON, 

Edwabd  Bobibts, 

Philip  Wabd,  Carter,  p.  C2, 

The    BIatob  of  Bo- 

OHESTEB. 
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Chaf.  XXIX,  that  the  rising  at  this  time  had  no  recognised  leader 
A.IX  iGiS.        acting  under  the  commission  of  the  Sovereign,  and  the 

officers  in  command  of  the  Kentish  trained  bands  thon^ 
ardent  were  undisciplined,  and,  with  such  a  leader  as  liDr. 
Hales,  wholly  unfit  to  meet  the  veterans  of  Fairfax  in  the 
field. 

On  24th  May  the  House  received  information'that  "the 
rioters  of  Rochester  did  much  increase,  and  had  secured 
some  shipping  and  the  ammunition  of  the  county  and 
plundered  houses.*'  Each  succeeding  day  the  House  was 
kept  informed  of  the  proceedings  in  Kent ;  horses  of  great 
value  had  been  seized  by  the  Royalists,  and  they  had 
advanced  towards  London  as  near  as  Greenwich  and 
Deptford.  The  number  of  the  conunittee  at  Derby  House 
was  increased,  and  the  forces  in  the  Tower  and  at  White- 
hall  were  placed  at  their  disposal.  An  order  was  issued 
for  victualling  Dover  Castle.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  was  . 
appointed  Lord  High  Admiral  and  the  navy  placed  under 
his  command.  Cromwell  being  still  in  Wales,  the  business 
of  **  reducing  Kent"  was  left  solely  to  Lord  Fairfax,*  who 
the  same  day  collected  8,000  horse  and  foot  on  Black- 
heath.  The  undisciplined  Royalists,  without  an  efficient 
commander,  had  now  (May  30th)  reached  Dartford,  when  ' 
an  order  reached  them  from  the  House  of  Commons    I 

I 

desiring  them  not  to  proceed  in  a  tumultuous  manner  to  | 
London  with  their  petition,  but  to  treat  with  General  Lord 
Fairfax  and  the  Committee  of  Kent.  Mr.  Hales  was  still 
the  General  in  command  and  Sir  Thomas  Peyton  f  the 
Lieutenant  General ;  they  wrote  to  Fairfax  as  suggested 
by  Parliament,  and  desired  to  treat  with  him.  In  his  reply, 
written  from  Blackheath  the  same  day,  he  declined  this 
offer,  but  assured  them  that  if  they  would  lay  down  their 
arms  and  disperse,  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  mercy  would 
be  extended  to  them  and  their  property.  The  next  day  a 
second  letter  was  addressed  to  the  General,  from  Roches- 
ter, signed  by  **  Phil.  Masils,  Major,  and  Edward  Hales,   j 

*  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax  succeeded  his  father  in  1646.    He  assisted  in    \ 

the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  died  in  1671.  \ 

t  Of  Knolton,  Kent.  \ 

I 
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jy  appointment  of  the  gentry  of  the  county,"  in  which  Ohap.  XXIX, 
ihey  tell  Fairfax  that 

'We  invade  not  your  right,  but  stand  firm  to  secure  our  own,  which  is   A.D.  164& 
ittther  tumult  nor  rebellion.     We  are  determined  to  stand  and  fall 
ogether,  being  rendered  incapable  of  any  fear  save  only  of  relapsing  into 
mr  former  slavery." 

The  Royalist  troops  were  now  ordered  to  return  to 
Rochester,  leaving  a  guard  at  Stone  Bridge,  near  Graves- 
md,  with  a  view  to  secure  that  passage.  Here  and  at 
>ther  places  on  the  road  skirmishes  took  place,  where 
Mush  party  fought  stoutly  and  many  were  slain.  These 
ikirmishes  are  thus  recorded  hy  Rushworth,  in  a  letter  ^®J\^^' 
lated  from  Meopham,  1st  June,  1648 : — 

"His  ExceUency,  with  four  regiments  of  horse  and  three  of  foot,  with 
lome  loose  companies  of  Colonel  Ingoldsby's  regiment,  marched  from 
Eltham  (where  they  lay  in  the  fields  thereabouts  the  night  before),  to 
Drayford  Heath,  where  the  said  forces  were  drawn  up  to  a  rendesrous ; 
md  after  that  marched  through  Dartford,  and  then  drew  up  on  an  heath 
kwo  nules  from  the  town,  where  his  Excellency  had  intelligence  that  a 
party  of  Kentish  had  fortified  and  barracadoed  a  bridge  which  led  to 
Qravesend.  A  commanded  party  was  sent  forth  under  the  conduct  of 
Hajor  Husbands,  about  300  horse,  who  mounted  about  100  foot  behind 
Aem.  When  they  drew  towards  the  bridge  the  enemy  fired  thick  upon 
them  ;  our  men,  notwithstanding,  feU  on,  and  the  horse  swam  through 
the  water  and  so  got  over ;  by  this  time  the  enemy  perceiving  in  what 
clanger  they  were,  fled ;  Major  Child,  who  commanded  them  and  wai 
rety  active,  hardly  escaped,  having  his  horse  shot,  whereupon  he  forsook 
it;  hia  son  was  shot  in  the  back  and  taken.  There  were  about  twenty 
lUin  in  the  place,  divers  wounded,  and  thirty  taken  prisoners;  many 
escaped  by  hiding  themselves  in  the  com  fields  and  houses.  The  enemy*! 
party  consisted  of  the  countrymen  thereabouts,  the  seamen,  and  some 
London  apprentices.  One  Mr.  Phips  was  very  active  in  setting  on  the 
ooantrymen. 

"After  this.  Major  Husbands  advanced  with  a  party  two  or  three 
miles  beyond  Gravesend,  and  had  afterwards  orders  to  march  to  Mailing, 
towards  which  the  army  marches  this  morning  from  Meopham,  a  very 
smaU  village  (where  the  Lord  General  quartered  last  night,  and  his  forces 
about  it  in  the  fields),  and  will  make  an  halt  near  Mailing,  where  orders 
win  be  given  out.  His  Excellency  has  sent  forth  a  Proclamation  for  the 
prevention  of  disorders  in  soldiers,  or  the  taking  of  plunder  in  their 
march,  horses  or  goods,  and  to  restore  what  have  been  so  taken.  There 
are  very  few  men  to  be  seen  in  the  towns  through  which  we  march,  but 
only  the  women  making  sad  moan,  fearing  the  ill  success  their  husbands 
are  Uke  to  have.  The  enemy  are  very  numerous,  given  out  to  be  ten 
thousand  at  least,  amongst  which  a  great  part  cavaliers.  Their  principal 
ringleaders  are  Sir  GamtvUel  Dudley,  Sir  George  Lisle,   Sir  William 
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Chap.  XXIX.   (Tompton,  Sir  Robert  Tnoy,  Colonel  Ldgfa,  Sir  Jolm  Many,  SirThonai 

Peyton,   Sir  Thomu  Pelmer,   BM|aire  Hftles  (reported  to  be  Qenml 

164a  ^^  James  Hales),  Sir  WilliAm  Many,  Sir  John  Dozrell,  Sir  niomai  Qod- 

froy.  Sir  Richari  Hardresse,  Colonel  Washington,  Colonel  Hamimrnfl, 
Colonel  L*Estrange,  Colonel  Cnlpepper,  Colonel  Hacker,  Mr.  Jamei 
Dorrell,  Air.  George  Newman,  onoe  a  Colonel  for  the  Pariiaiiient,  sad 
Mr.  Whelton,  Treasurer  for  the  Parliament. 

"This  day  we  hope  to  be  over  the  ri^er  at  Maidstone,  or  Aylasford, 
and  to  force  the  enemy  to  fight  or  swim,  for  we  haTe  left  a  strong  party 
of  horse,  foot,  and  Dragoons  to  make  good  the  pass  at  Boeheeter  iHiilit 
we  fall  on  the  other  side  the  river  and  make  good  Maidstone  sad 
Aylesford.'» 

Fairfax  lost  no  time  in  despatching  Major  Gibbon  and 
a  party  of  horse  round  by  the  Weald  of  Kent  to  relieve 
Dover  Castle,  forcing  Sir  Bichard  Hardres  to  retreat  to 
Canterbury. 

The  Kentish  Eoyalists  had  now  no  alternative  but  to 
either  lay  down  their  arms  or  fight.  It  was  considered 
that  Mr.  Hales  was  unequal  to  the  command,"^  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  Earl  of  Holland  f  [should  at  the  proper 
time  take  it.  With  this  object,  the  Earl  had  formed  a 
party  of  officers  who,  like  himself,  had  served  both  King 
and  Parliament,  and  who  were  hanging  about  London  to 
avoid  suspicion.  Consulting,  therefore,  with  them,  and 
finding  that  the  Earl  of  Norwich  \  was  willing  to  under- 
Clarendon,  take  the  command,  a  blank  commission  was  filled  up  by 
Book XI.  which  all  Kent  was  committed  to  him,  "with  power  to    I 

*  Mr.  Hales,  conscious  of  his  own  inefficiency  as  a  General,  and  stuog  I 
with  the  threats  and  rage  of  his  grandfather  (Sir  Edward)  on  the  one  side 
and  of  his  wife's  mother  on  the  other  side,  embarked  with  his  wife  and 
friend,  Mr.  L'flstrange  (who  had  lost  credit  with  the  Kentish  people),  for 
Holland,  resolving  to  return  and  join  the  RoyaUsts,  which  ne  did. 
— (Clarendon^  B.  XI.)  This  statement  does  not  agree  with  Carter*s  (jm. 
71),  who  says  that  Air.  Hales  left  head-quarters  for  only  one  ni^ht  in 
order  that  ho  might  supply  himself  with  money  and  other  necMsanes  for 
a  longer  march;  that  he  rode  home  with  Sir  Heniy  Aucher,  and  the 
misfortunes  of  the  next  night  prevented  their  return. 

+  He  was  the  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Parliamentarj 
Admiral,  and  had  espoused  and  forsaken  their  cause  more  than  once 
already. 

:|:  George  Goring  :  he  was  well  known  and  beloved  in  Kent  as  a  jovial 
companion,  but  had  had  no  experience  in  war.  He  was  a  pace  of  Jamei 
I.,  vice  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen  of  Charles  I.,  and  created  Lord  Goring 
in  1628  and  Earl  of  Norwich  in  1644.  He  was  a  steady  adherent  to  the 
Royal  cause.  After  the  King's  death  he  was  found  guilty  of  bearing 
arms  against  the  Parliament,  but  his  life  was  spared,  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  Speaker. — Bapin,  voL  ii,  pp.  551,  574. 
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them  any  whither  as  the  good  of  the  King's  service  Chap.  XXIX. 
d  make  requisite."  With  this  he  hastened  into  Kent, 
■Qund  a  better  armed  body  of  horse  and  foot  than  he 
ted  ;  sufficient  in  point  of  numbers  to  meet  any  army 
'  to  be  brought  against  them.  Matthew  Carter,  the 
>r  of  the  **  True  Relation"  (who  afterwards  accom- 
d  the  Earl  of  Norwich  to  Colchester,  and  was  made 
3oner  on  its  surrender),  received  his  commission  at 
ime  as  Quarter  Master  General, 
e  troops  collected  in  Kent  on  each  side  appear  to 
been  about  equal.  There  were  of  the  Royalists  in 
and  file  and  armed  about  7,000  infantry,  quartered  in 
ibout  Rochester.  The  cavalry  were  scattered  about 
jounty,  and  their  numbers  could  not  be  so  easily 
tained.  About  3,000  more  troox^s  stationed  at  Can- 
ry,  Maidstone,  Sittingbourne,  Sandwich,  and  Dover 
•  joined  the  head-quarters  at  Rochester.  The  army  of 
?arliament  comprised  about  8,000  horse  and  foot, 
es  some  odd  companies. 

3  now  arrive  at  the  memorable  storming  of  Maid-  The  storming 
I  by  the  army  under  Fau*fax,  on  1st  June,  1648. 
Clarendon,  though  he  devotes  200  pages  to  the  year 
,  is  silent  about  this  affair,  and  his  other  remarks  in 
Bxion  with  Kent  at  this  time  are  very  meagre.  I  will, 
fore,  give  the  reader  the  best  accounts  of  it  I  can, 
one  a  report  from  the  victors,  the  other  from  the 
oished. 

ferring  to  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  day  the 
amentary  writer  states,  **  We  found  that  the  Lord  had 
kthem  with  the  spirit  6f  fear,  for  they  fled  before  us." 
e  General  having  held  a  Council  of  War,  it  was 
red,  though  the  previous  marches  had  been  Jong,  and 
roops  had  been  quartered  in  the  fields  at  night,  to 
ace  with  his  whole  army  to  Maidstone.  He  accord- 
marched  at  once,  crossed  the  Med  way  at  Farleigh 
e,  and  fell  suddenly  on  tlie  Royalists  with  over- 
ning  force,  for  tbcy  appear  to  have  kept  but  a  ncgli- 
guard. 
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Chap.  XXIX.       The  same  writer  in  describing  this  engagement  in  a 
A.i>.  164a         letter  written  from  Maidstone  proceeds  : — 

"About  seTen  o^dock  this  eTening  [June  1st]  orders  were  given  for 
the  storming  of  Maidstone,  and  after  some  exhortation  to  the  soldiers  to 
prei>arc  them  for  this  great  and  desperate  service  they  began  to  shout 

out  and  with  much  violence  to  storm AVe  forced  an  entrance 

into  the  town,  and  then  we  thought  that  the  difficulty  of  the  service  was 
over ;  but  by  this  time  the  Royalists  had  drawn  in  800  more  to  their 
assistance  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Brockman,*  which  made 
them  up  complete  2,000,  and  had  so  lined  the  streets  in  the  several 
houses  and  had  placed  so  much  case  shot  in  every  street,  that  the  result 
became  very  (questionable  till  almost  twelve  at  night.  Though  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  army  ever  since  its  first  going  out,  and  have  seen 
desperate  services  in  several  stormings,  the  like  service  I  have,  not  seen 
before ;  every  street  in-  the  town  was  got  by  inches,  but  the  Lord  com- 
pleted the  victory  for  us." 

The  Royalist  account  of  the  engagement  as  given  by 
Quarter  Master  General  Carter  is  as  follows : — 

"  In  the  night  the  Lord  Fairfax,  with  his  whole  body  marching  down 
towards  Maidstone,  and  finding  the  river  slightly  guarded  about  Farleigh 
Bridge,  beyond  the  town  two  miles,  easily  got  over,  and  with  a  strong 
party  feU  upon  the  town  before  those  within  it  were  alarmed ;  in  which 
town  were  parts  of  Sir  John  Maynies  and  Sir  William  Brockman^s  regi- 
ments, which  never  came  to  the  rendezvous,  consisting  of  about  800  men. 

"  The  enemy  being  possessed  of  that  passage  marched  over  with  their 
whole  body,  they  in  the  town  not  ha\'ing  true  intelligence  aU  the  day 
before  of  them,  and  fell  upon  their  out-guards  so  violently  that  within  a 
short  space  those  in  the  town  were  forced  to  fight  upon  extraordinary 
disadvantages;  the  enemy  so  far  exceeding  them  in  number,  and  the 
army  quartered  at  such  a  distance,  they  could  not  retreat  nor  have  relief 
time  enough  to  assist  them.  However,  their  courage  was  such  as  made 
their  enemies  know  they  fought  with  men  well  satisfied  in  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  not  to  be  daunted  or  startled  at  the  appearance  or  appre- 
hension of  death,  though  in  never  so  grim  a  shape,  but  rather  like  true- 
bom  heroes,  contemning  all  danger,  and  death  itself,  so  they  might  but 
bury  their  misfortunes  in  the  ^rounds  of  the  furious  and  oppressive 
enemies ;  who  thinking  them  no  other  than  a  number  of  men  huddled 
together  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  because  of  their  being  so  suddenly 
gotten  together  (the  whole  body  being  raised  within  ten  days),  fell  on 
them  with  so  much  violence,  as  if  they  had  been  Uons,  and  would  have 
devoured  them  in  an  instant,  or  Uke  a  boisterous  whirlwind,  scattered 

*  Sir  William  Brockman,  of  Beachborough,  Knight,  had  been  ap- 
pointed Sheriff  of  Kent  by  Charles  I.  in  1G43,  but  the  Parliament  con- 
ferred the  office  on  one  of  their  own  partv.  Sir  John  Honywood,  of 
Evington,  Kent,  who  also  held  it  the  two  following  vears. — Philipotty  p. 
35.  l^Ir.  Frederick  Brockman,  the  present  owner  of  Beachborough,  is  a 
descendant  of  Sir  William. 
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ttoB  before  fchem  like  dost ;  but  contrary  to  their  expectations,  initead   Chap.  XXIX. 
of  finding  a  prey  they  met  with  those  that  were  more  likely  to  make  a  *~~~ 

prey  of  them,  whose  bold  resolutions  soon  daunted  their  fury  :  and  these 
tUDQltuous  disorderly  fellows  (as  they  termed  them)  they  found  orderly 
■OQgh  to  oppose  them ;  and  although  newly  raised,  yet  of  courage  equal 

0  the  oldest  soldiers,  selling  their  lives  and  liberties  at  as  dear  a  rate  as 
ver  men  did;  few  of  them  falling  without  first  dispatching  twice  as 
lany  of  the  others. 

"This  unexpected  engagement  became  very  hot,  each  party  contending 
hich  should  express  most  valour ;  the  one  defending  their  lives,  and 
isputing  their  fortifications,  which  were  only  bare  and  thin  hedges,  with 

1  little  thought  of  danger  or  security  as  if  it  had  been  an  impregnable 
fft.  The  foes  aho  behaved  themselves  as  gallantly  as  if  they  did  not  think 
!  a  possibility  of  being  beaten.  In  short,  this  overpowered  party  so 
lavely  defended  their  ground  that  they  had  beaten  off  their  enemy  in 
leh  a  manner  that  the  Lord  Fairfax,  finding  his  party  in  great  disorder 
ren  upon  a  retreat,  alighted  from  his  horse  and  came  himself  with  them 
»  encourage  them  on,  who  were  so  daunted  by  the  unexpected  courage 
'  these  defendants  that  their  disorder  had  like  to  have  much  endangered 
leir  whole  body. 

"But  at  last  a  fresh  party  pouring  their  shot  upon  them,  they  were 
Mien  off  from  their  hedges,  and  forced  to  dispute  the  loss  of  ground 
om  place  to  place  against  an  extraordinary  disadvantage ;  the  enemies 
x»ke  in  upon  them  on  all  sides,  and  showed  but  little  remissness  in  their 
cecution  when  they  had  an  opportunity  to  make  home  charges  upon 
tern ;  all  this  while  they  left  not  their  courage  with  their  ground,  but 
isputed  the  loss  of  every  foot  with  as  much  resolution  as  if  but  begin- 
ng,  to  engage,  from  street  to  street,  porch  to  porch,  often  falling  upon 
le  enemy's  horse  with  only  their  swords  in  such  a  gallant  manner  as  if 
I  prodigal  of  their  bloods  as  they  were  of  their  blows,  which  they  dis- 
ibuted  in  a  plentiful  manner  on  every  one  who  dare  stand  to  receive 
lem,  insomuch  that  they  often  put  them  to  retreat  by  their  bold 
icounters  ;  but  being  still  overpowered  by  the  numerous  reserves  which 
mtinually  advanced  on  them,  were  forced  to  continue  their  retreat  till 
;  last  they  came  to  the  church-yard,  and  from  thence  to  the  Church, 
litting  not  any  place  dishonourably  or  unhandsomely :  so  that  they  made 
le  engagement  so  really  hot  and  difficult  that  I  am  confident  the  victors 
lemselves  would  have  wished  to  have  rather  been  without  that  victory 
lan  to  have  purchased  it  at  so  dear  a  rate.  But  this  party  after  a  long 
j^ht  were  drawn  to  so  hard  a  push  as  to  be  forced  to  capitulate,  none 
•ming  to  their  assistance  or  relief,  uiilesB  it  were  a  few  scattering  men, 
ho  hearing  they  were  engaged  left  their  quarters  without  orders  and 
iddled  into  this  crowd  of  confused  destruction,  wliich  they  were  over- 
helmed  in." 

Fairfax,  though  suffering  from  gout  in  his  right  foot, 
istinguished  himself  in  this  engagement,  and  ho  and 
is  men  described  the  Royalist  army  as  **  truly  valiant.'* 
»esidc  Kentish  men,  there  were  Royalists  from  several 
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Chap.  XXIX.  other  counties  including  men  of  rank,  as  well  as  seamen, 
A.D.  1648.         watermen,  and  London  apprentices ;  but  they  fought  well, 

and  their  veteran  opponents  confessed  that  what  they  got 
was  by  inches  and  dearly  bought. 

Among  those  engaged  at  ^Maidstone  on  the  side  of  the 
Parliament  was  Colonel  William  Springett,  a  member 
of  a  family  connected  with  Sussex  as  well  as  Kent.  He 
was  a  vehement  Puritan,  who  raised  in  and  about  the 
"VVcalds  of  Sussex  and  Kent  a  regiment  of  foot  to  the 
number  of  800  without  beat  of  drum." 

The  Earl  of  Norwich  has  been  censured  for  remaining 
at  Rochester  and  not  attempting  to  relieve  the  gallant 
defenders  of  Maidstone,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
he  had  not  been  appointed  to  the  command  many  hours 
when  the  assault  took  place,  and  he  had  advised  that  the 
men  should  bo  quartered  in  a  field  on  the  banks  of  the 
Medway,  ready  to  receive  the  enemy ;  but  instead  of  this, 
their  officers  permitted  them  to  disperse  in  the  neighbour- 
ing parishes  to  recruit  them  after  some  weary  marches, 
so  that  Maidstone  was  lost  before  any  assistance  could 
possibly  be  rendered. 

The  morning  after  the  engagement  the  Royalist  anny 
at  Rochester  mustered  in  Frindsbury  Fields,  where  a 
council  was  held ;  and  in  the  hope  of  either  relieving 
Maidstone  (for  its  fall  was  not  then  known)  or  meeting 
Fairfax,  they  marched  through  Rochester,  but  had  not 
proceeded  above  two  miles  towards  Maidstone  when  intel- 
ligence reached  them  of  the  fall  of  the  town,  so  they 
rcturne:!  ;  and  with  a  view  to  secure  Canterbury  and  the 
towns  in  East  Kent,  Colonel  Ilatton  was  ordered  to  return 
with  his  horse,  and  meeting  Major  Osborne's  troop  pro- 
ceeding from  Ashford  to  Sittingbourne  he  charged  them, 
when  Major  Sumner  was  killed  and  one  or  two  other 
officers  woimded.  Colonel  Ilammond  was  ordered  to 
remain  with   his    regiment   at   Sittingbourne,    and    Sir 


Carter,  p.  ()». 


The  Royulists 
at  Rochester. 


Carter,  \\  78. 


*  An  interesting  memoir  of  this  family  will  be  found  in  the  Sussex 
Arch.  Coll.,  Vol.  XX.,  p.  34,  which  describes  this  Kentish  outbrei^  m 
**  a  rising  in  the  Vale  of  Kent  of  many  thousands.'* 
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ard  Hardres  and  Colonel  Wyles  were  also  sent  into  Chap.  XXIX. 

Kent. 

lother  council  was  held  at  Rochester,  when  some 
led  that  the  army  quartered  in  West  Kent  should 
in  there  and  prepare  for  an  attack  from  Fairfax,  but 
najority  were  in  favour  of  proceeding  towards  Dart- 
in  the  hope  of  assistance  from  Surrey  and  Essex. 

the  5th  of  June  a  letter  was  read  in  both  Houses  Rushworth, 

Vol  VII 

Lord  Fairfax,*  enclosing  certain  papers  taken  from  p.  1*131.  ' 
nemy  at  Maidstone,  disclosing  their  designs,  which 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated,  and  the  thanks 
e  House  tendered  to  the  General  for  his  great  ser- 
,  The  same  day  the  House  voted  Lord  Goring  a 
for  raising  forces  in  Kent  and  Essex  against  the 
ament. 

leed  not  pursue  this  ill-concerted  rising  further ;  it 
be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  skill  and  alacrity  of 
ax  defeated  all  the  projects  of  the  Men  of  Kent  and 
coadjutors.  This  rising  having  signally  failed,  a 
body  of  the  men  raised  in  the  county  (contemporary 
rs  differ  as  to  the  number)  crossed  the  Thames  under 
ommand  of  the  Earl  of  Norwich,  expecting  the  Essex 
.lists  to  join  them.f  This  did  not  occur,  so  they 
hed  to  Colchester  and  gallantly  stood  a  siege,  but 
ultimately  obliged  to  surrender. 
'en  after  their  defeat  at  Maidstone  the  Eoyalists  did 
.t  once  abandon  the  hope  of  capturing  Dover  Castle. 
Richard  Hardres  had  2,000  men  before  it  besides 
jy.  He  had  fired  500  shot  against  it,  and  had  seized 
dock  houses,  and  the  ordnance,  powder,  match,  and 
:  ammunition ;  but  Colonel  Eich  and  Colonel  Hew- 
being  despatched  to  relieve  it,  on  their  approach 
siege    was    abandoned,    and   the    Colonel  reported 

1  this  letter  Fairfax  recommeods  the  case  of  the  widow  of  a  Captain 
who  lost  his  life  at  Maidstohe*  to  the  notice  of  the  Parliament. 
:>rdered  the  arrears  of  his  pay,  ^th  a  gratuity  of  JB200,  to  be  paid 
widow  and  family. 

upin  says  that  the  Essex  Cavalier^  were  on  the  point  of  aiding 
f  Fidrfax  had  not  been  so  valiant.— VoL  II.,  p.  651, 
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to  Parliament  that  he  ''had  Sir  Richard  Hardres  and 
those  who  fled  with  him  in  pursuit."  The  Royalists 
**  stayed  not  their  coming,"  hut  made  for  Sandwich  ;  that 
town,  however,  was  not  in  a  position  to  receive  them  and 
they  hastened  to  the  Castle  at  Canterbury.  General  Ireton 
and  Colonel  Barksted  were  ordered  to  proceed  there  with 
their  regiments,  but  on  reaching  Faversham  they  were 
met  by  two  commissioners,  when  certain  articles  were 
agreed  to  for  the  surrender  of  the  castle  and  city.  This  was 
communicated  to  Parliament  by  Fairfax  in  a  letter  dated 
12th  of  June.  The  lives  of  the  soldiers  quartered  in  Canter- 
bury were  spared,  but  8,000  arms,  some  good  horses,  and 
twenty-four  colours  were  delivered  up  to  General  Ireton. 
The  Parliament,  which  now  needed  all  their  forces  in 
Essex,  where  Colchester  was  stoutly  defended,  appointed 
the  following  Sunday  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  **  for  the 
great  mercy  in  reducing  Kent." 

Sir  Thomas  Peyton,  of  Kuolton,  one  of  the  Kentish 
Generals,  was  taken  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  committed 
to  prison  by  the  House.  The  others  were  ordered  to 
be  sent  beyond  the  seas,  except  those  who  had  deserted 
the  army  of  the  Parliament,  who  were  to  be  tried  by 
martial  law. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  Cromwell  writes  from  before  Pem- 
broke to  Lenthall,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  **  We  much 
rejoice  at  what  the  Lord  hath  done  for  you  in  Kent,"  and 
again  from  the  same  place  on  the  28th,  he  writes  to  Fair- 
fax, **  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  had  a  letter  from  any  of 
your  army  of  the  glorious  successes  God  has  vouchsafed 
you." 

Fairfax  remained  no  longer  in  Kent  than  was  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  siege  of  Dover.  Having  given  directions 
to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  for  the  fortification  of  Upnor 
Castle  he  marched  into  Essex,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Sir  William  Honywood  with  2,000  horse  and  foot. 

On  the  3rd  of  July  an  ordinance  was  passed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  raising  £14,000  from  the  estates 
of  such  of  the  Royalists  in  Kent  and  Essex  as  had  joined 
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in  the  insnrrection,  which  was  followed  by  another  for  Chap.  XXIX. 

sequestering  the  estates  of  the  Kentish  delinqnents.'^ 
The  whole  county  was  thus  subdued  by  the  Parliament, 

except  the  castles  of  Deal,  Walmer,  and  Sandown,  which 

at  the  time  of  the  defection  of  the  fleet  had  fallen  into 

the  hands  of  their  opponents,  who  still  held  them. 

In  the  meantime  the  Prince  of  Wales  |  had  assumed  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  having  detained  some  mer- 
chants' vessels  which  had  arrived  in  the  Downs,  he  wrote 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  offering  to  release  them  if  the  City  of 
London  woiild  send  him  £20,000.  On  the  4th  of  August 
the  House  took  this  letter  into  consideration,  and  passed 
a  resolution  declaring  that  all  who  aided  Prince  Charles 
by  sea  or  land  were  traitors  and  rebels. 

The  three  castles  of  Deal,  Walmer,  and  Sandown  were 
now  closely  besieged  by  the  army  of  the  Parliament,  and 
Prince  Charles,  hoping  to  raise  the  siege,  landed  500 
soldiers  and  800  seamen,  with  their  officers,  to  encounter 
the  forces  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Rich  and  Colonel 
Hewson,  and  Major  Husband's  horse,  who  were  entrenched 
at  Deal. 

The  Prince's  party  effected  a  landing  on  the  14th  of  The     enRage- 
August,   and  proceeding  by   Upper   Deal,   selected .  the  ™®^  **    *^* ' 
marshes  for  their  action  and  retreat.    Being  discovered, 
800  musqueteers  and  100  horse  were  suddenly  prepared  for 
service.     Major  Husband,  unwilling  to  attack  them  in  the 
marshes,  feigned  a  retreat,  which  induced  them  to  advance 
on  firmer  ground ;  the  horse  at  once  flanked  them,  and 
were  almost  in  their  rear  when  the  musqueteers  advanced 
and   charged,   and  put  the  Prince's  party  in   disorder.  &^?^^°!f*^» 
Nearly  200  were  slain  on  the  spot,  many  of  them  men  of  p.  1228.    * 
rank  and  position,  and  100  prisoners  were  taken  ;  among 
them  were  the  Commander-in-Chief  (Major  General  Gib- 

*  The  composition  finally  ordered  to  be  paid  was  one-fourth  of  the 
value  of  their  estates. 

\  One  of  the  Prince's  frigates  was  seized  near  Margate,  and  a  packet  of 
letters  from  the  Prince  forwarded  to  the  House.  One  of  them  authorised 
the  captain  of  the  frigate  to  seize  and  sink  all  vessels  aiding  the  Par- 
liamentary cause. 
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Cu.u».  XXIX,   son),  Sir  John  Boys,  Major  Burridge,  Major  Denn,  &c. 

The  loss  on  the  other  side  was  comparatively  small,  at 
least,  such  is  Major  Husband's  report  to  the  Parliament. 

Surrender  Within  a  few  days  after  this  enffacjement  Prince  Charles 

of  Deal  .  o   o 

Sandown,  proceeded  with  the  fleet  to  Yarmouth,  and  the  Earl  of 

C*V^3^™^'^      Warwick,    the    Parliamentary    admiral,    sailed    to    the 

Downs,  when  the  three  castles  of  Deal,  Sandown,  and 
Walmer  surrendered,  and  were  ordered  by  the  Parliament 
D***  iSs"*'    ^^  ^®  P^*  ^^  repair.    A  correspondence  also  took  place  res- 
No.  7a     *       pecting  the  dangerous  state  of  Dover  Castle. 

During  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1648,  all  Kent 
had  become  the  seat  of  war  and  pillage,  but  by  the  end  of 
August  the  Parliament  was  successful  in  every  i)art  of  the 
county,  while  the  King  was  still  in  confinement  in  Caris- 
brook  Castle.-'' 
Mr.  Hales.  Thus  ended  the  rising  of  the  Kentish  Koyalists  in  1648. 

The  attachment  of  Mr.  Edward  Hales  to  thek  cause 
impelled  him  on  his  own  security  to  raise  X80,000  for 
his  ill-fated  sovereign  ;  and,  though  he  survived  his 
grandfather,  and  succeeded  in  1654  to  the  baronetcy  and 
extensive  Kentish  estates,  in  consequence  of  the  i)ecuniary 
obligations  he  had  incurred  for  the  King  he  was  never 
able  afterwards  to  reside  in  England.  He  married  Anne, 
the  fourth  daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Wotton,  of  Bough- 
ton  Malherbe,  who  died  without  issue  male ;  and  Mr. 
Hales,  in  right  of  his  wife,  succeeded  to  his  Canterbury 
estates.  He  died  abroad,  leaving  an  only  son,  Edward, 
who,  following  the  example  of  his  father,  proved,  as  we 
shall  find,  an  influential  and  zealous  adherent  of 
James  II. 

*  If  the  Prince  of  "Wales,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  Downs,  had  ap- 
peared before  the  Isle  of  Wight,  some  writers  conceive  that  the  King 
would  liave  recovered  his  libei*ty. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTUKY  CONTINUED.  -  EXECUTION 
OF  CHARLES  I.  —  THE  COMMOmVEALTH.  —  KENTISH 
MANSIONS,  &c.,  PLUNDERED.— HOTHFIELD  PARK.— SUR- 
VEY OF  THE  SEVEN  HUNDRFJ^S  IN  THE  WEALD.— RES- 
TORATION OF  CHARLES  II. -SHEERNESS. -DUTCH  FLEET 
IN  THE  THAMES.— THE  DOVER  TREAT!'.— .TAMES  II.  A 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC. -CASE  OF  SIR  EDWARD  HALES  (THE 
YOUNGER).— THE  KING'S  ABDICATION,  DETENTION  AT 
FAVERSHA3I,  RETURN  TO  LONDON,  AND  FLIGHT  TO  ST. 
GERMAIN. 

TTTFi   insurrections  in  Kent  and  Essex  having  been    Chap.  XXX. 
crushed  by  the  skill  and  promptitude  of  Fairfax,  

and  those  in  Wales  by  the  surrender  of  Pembroke  Castle 
to  Cromwell,   the  revolutionary   storm    increased,    and  30tiiMay, 
at  length  burst  on  the  devoted  head  of  King  Charles.   The 
terrible  sentence  pronounced  by  Serjeant  Bradshaw,  the  Ante,  p.  621. 
President  of  the  High  Court   of  Justice,   was  read  by 
Andrew  Broughton,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  from  a  scroll 
of  vellnm.    This  Broughton  was  either  a  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Maidstone.    His  residence  was  in  Earl  Street,  Newton^s 
and  he  practised  as  an  attorney  there.    He  -was  Mayor  ^"i34*"i3e 
of  Maidstone  in  1659,  and  removed  from  his  office  at  the 
Restoration.       The    medical    man    (Thomas    Trapham) 
who  embalmed  the  King's  body  was  also  an  inhabitant 
of  Maidstone,   and  when  he  had  sewed    on    the    head 
brutally  remarked  that  he  had  **  sewed  on  the  head  of  a  lb.,  p.  137. 
goose." 

I  can  only  speak  generally  of  the  riots  and  destruction 
of  property  in  Kent  which  took  place  during  the  latter  end 
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Chap.  XXX.  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth.  1 
victors,  now  under  no  control,  were  wildly  roving  o' 
the  county.  The  deer  in  the  Royal  Parks,  including  th( 
at  Eltham  and  of  the  Kentish  loyalists,  were  slaughtei 
and  consumed ;  the  Cathedrals  at  Canterbury  and  Eoch 
ter  and  many  of  our  i)arish  churches  were  desecral 
and  plundered,  while  the  mansions  were  not  spared.  ^ 
have  seen  that  Leeds  Castle  became  a  prison.     Surrend 

Ante,  p.  532.     Bering  was  four  times  plundered  by  the  Parliament« 

soldiers.  East  Sutton,  the  residence  of  Sir  Robert  I 
mer,*  who  had  exasperated  the  King's  enemies  by  emplc 
inghis  pen  in  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Cro^ 

yolll.,p.4ia  was  (according  to  Hasted)  plundered  ten  times.     Soldi< 

were  despatched  to  search  and  ransack  the  house  of  { 
Thomas  Peyton,  at  Knolton. 
Lady  Mary,  the  widow  of  Thomas  Lord  Wotton, 

Ante,  p.  458.     Boughton  Malherbe,  was  at  this  time  residing  at  { 

Augustine's   Palace ;+    it  was   twice   plundered    by  t 

Hasted,  populace,  and  a  large  picture  representing  Our  Saviou 

Vol.  I  v., p.  662.   Passion  was  taken  from  the  mansion  and  burnt  by  ord 

of  the  Puritan  mayor. 

Hothfield  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  such  of  my  readers 

Par  ,A.D.l649.  yggj^g  j^  ^jjg  south-eastern  borders  of  the  Weald  of  Kei 

to  know  that  John,  the  second  Earl  of  Thanet,  during  t 
Ante,  p.  r40.     latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  fenced  in  and  made 

park  of  Great  and  Little  Ripton,  in  Ashford  (which  t 
family  had  acquired  by  purchase  of  Sir  Michael  Sond< 
of  Throwley,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth)  and  Sandhun 
with  the  warren,  and  all  the  woodlands  adjoining.  Tl 
park  was  at  least  seven  miles  in  circumference ;  but 
was  found  to  be  '*  so  far  from  the  mansion  at  Hothfiel 
and  so  near  the  town  of  Ashford,  where  in  the  late  reb« 
lious  times  soldiers  were  always  quartered,  who  could  n 
be  kept  from  killing  the  deer  and  disturbing  the  pa 

•  In  consideration  of  his  father's  sufferings  and  lovalty  Sir  RoIm 
Filmer's  second  son  was  created  a  Baronet  by  Charles  II. 

t  The  green  adjoining  St.  Augustine's  Palace  derived  its  name  fit 
her. 
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(added  to  which  there  was  the  inconvenience  of  the  Lon-    Chap.  XXX. 
don  road  crossing  through  the  midst  of  it),  that  the  Earl 
disparked  it  about  the  year  1G55,  and  turned  it  again  into 
tans."* 

During  the  Commonwealth,  Surveys  were  ordered  to  be  Pari.  Suneys. 
made,  not  only  of  the  Crown  lands  of  **  Charles  Stewarte,  ^®"*'  ^°"  ^ 
late  King  of  England,"  but  also  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Church,  with  a  view  to  the  sale  thereof,  and  also  to  the 
aboUtion  of  all  offices   belonging  to  any   cathedral  or 
eollegiate  church.      The  returns  of  the  Crownlands,  as 
far  as  the  Weald  of  Kent  is  concerned,  included  *'  the 
Seven  Hundreds,"!  commonly  called  the  **  Seven  Hun-  The  Seven 
dwds  of  Cranbrooke."t  HundmU. 

The  emoluments  are  thus  described  : — 

"All  that  the  common  fine  money,  chief  rent,  sherifTs  aid  money,  or   Ante,  Vol.  I., 
tyihing  sUver,  or  hy  what  name  or  names  else  diatinguished,  due  and   Chap.  XXXIX. 
payable  by  the  several  townships  within  the  Hundreds,  commonly  caUcd 
or  known  by  the  names  of  the  Hundreds  of  Cranbrooke,  Blackbornc,  Sel- 
britlenden,  RoWenden,  and  Great  Bam  field." 

The  Survey  further  states  that  there  belongeth  to  each 
Hundred  a  court  leet,  where  the  constables  and  bors- 
holders  are  elected,  and  all  nuisances  are  amerced  by  the 
steward  and  jury,  which  court  is  held  wherever  the  Lord 
or  steward  may  appoint.  Also,  a  Court  Baron,  usually 
held  every  three  weeks,  at  Cranbrook,  where  plea  is  holden 
of  any  sum  under  40«. 

The  Manor  of  Newenden  is  also  returned  as  late  part  of  Newendcn. 
the  Boyal  possessions.    The  Survey  states  that  a  yearly  Kent^No[^44.' 
Court  Baron  and  Court  Leet  were  held  at  Newendcn,  and 
that  the  quit  rents  amounted  to  £4  10^;.,  and  the  other 
pa3rment8  to  80«.  per  annum. 

*  I  am  indebted  for  tliis  information  to  an  ancient  terrier  of  the  Kent 
estatea  of  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  kindly  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Edward  Norwood, 
of  Charing. 

t  At  this  time  reduced  to  six,  by  the  transfer  of  Tenterden  to  the 
Cinqne  Porta. 

X  I  am  induced  to  think  that  the  Seven  Hundreds  then  enjoyed  a 
separate  and  distinct  civil  jurisdiction,  for  I  find  the  justices  of  this  dis- 
trict made  a  return  of  their  proceedings  in  regulating  ale-houses,  punish- 
ing Tognes,  and  binding  apprentices.  Indeed,  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
pcqmlation  of  Cranbrook  and  the  adjoining  hundreds  must  nave  made  it 
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There  are  several  returns  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Church  in  the  Weald,  including  the  Rectory  of  Tenterden, 
let  on  lease  to  Sir  Edward  Hales,  Bart. ;  also,  the  Rectory 
of  Cranbrook,  let  on  lease  to  John  Roberts,  Esq.,  who  was 
liable  to  the  repair  of  **  the  Market  Cross  of  Cranbrook.** 

Pursuing  my  outline  of  the  early  history  of  the 
county,  I  will  next  notice  the  restoration  of  King 
Charles  II.  His  Majesty,  accompanied  by  his  brothers, 
the  Dukes  of  York  (James  II.)  and  Gloucester,  landed  on 
the  beach  at  Dover  on  the  26th  of  May,  1660,  where 
General  Monk  as  the  head  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Kent  and  the  neighbouring  counties  waited  to  receive 
him.  Charles  embraced  Monk  as  his  benefactor,  and 
bade  him  walk  by  his  side ;  and  the  General  acted  as 
his  escort  to  'Whitehall. 

The  King's  progress  to  London  bore  the  appearance  of 
a  triumx^hal  procession ;  he  did  not  rest  at  Dover,  but 
"without  stay  wont  to  Canterbury,  being  accompanied 
with  General  Monke  and  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of   England.       Such    a    show  on  Barham  Downe  was 
never  scene,  and  never  the  like  occasion  I  hope."     The 
King  and  his  brothers  took  up  their  abode  at  St.  Augus- 
tine's Monastery.'''     The  road  throughout  the  journey  was 
thronged  with  crowds  of  people  anxious  to  testify  their 
loyalty.  At  Rochester,  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  received 
the  King  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  presented 
him  with  a  silver  basin  and  ewer.     Charles  rested  that 
night  at  Rochester,  at  the  house  of  Colonel  Gibbons.   The 
army  received  their  King  on  Blackheath.     According  to 
Clarendon,  the  King  had  not  proceeded  farther  than  Can- 
terbury when  he  complained  that  Royalty  with  its  pomp 
and  joys  brought  with  it  its  disgusts  also,  for  the  Cava- 
liers lost  no  time  in  reminding  him  of  the   sacrifices 
they  had   made,   and  preferring  their  claims  for  office 
and  reward. 

Two  eminent  eye-witnesses,  of  adverse  opinions  and 


*  Hasted  says  they  remained  at  the  late  Palace  of  Lady  Wotton,  in 
St.  Augiistiue's,  three  nights.  [?]— Vol.  IV.,  p.  433. 
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fadings,  have  recorded  their  impressions  on  the  King's    Chap.  XXX, 
miry  into  London:  the  royalist  Evelyn,  and  the  repub- 
lican Ludlow.     The  contrast  is  interesting  : 

"2»tli  May,  1660.     This  day  His  Majesty  Charles  II.  came  to  London    ^*JT  <>' 
after  a  nd  and  long  exile  and  calamitous  suffering  both  of  the  King  and    VqI  ff^*  ^ 
Omrch,  being  seventeen  years.     This  was  also  his  birth-day,  and  with  a         *     >  P* 
trismph  of  above  3,000  horse  and  foot,  brandishing  their  swords,  and 
Aoating  with  inexpressible  joy,  the  way  strewed  with  flowers,  the  beUs 
BOgiiig,  the  streets  hung  with  tapestry,  fountains  running  with  wine, 
Uw  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  all  the  Companies  in  their  liveries,  chains  of 
fold,  and  banners,  lords  and  nobles  clad  in  cloth  of  silver,  gold,  and 
rdTet,  the  windows  and  balconies  all  set  with  ladies ;  trumpets,  music, 
nqriiadB  of  people  flocking  even  so  far  as  from  Eochcster,  so  as  they  were 
lervn  hours  in  passing  the  City,  even  from  two  in  the  afternoon  till  nine 
itmght.*' 

While  Ludlow  says — 

**Moat  of  those  who  had  attended  this  entry,  finding  the  streets  Mem.  II.,  20. 
tihxoi]^  which  they  had  passed  to  bo  fuU  of  people,  returned  to  the  City 
bj  way  of  Holbom,  by  which  means  I  had  a  view  of  them  from  the  house 
vhere  I  then  was.  And  I  confess  it  was  a  strange  sight  to  me  to  see  the 
!ione  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  our  army  now  put  upon  an  employ- 
ment so  different  from  that  which  they  had  at  first  undertaken,  esx>e- 
SaaUy  when  I  considered  that  for  the  most  part  they  had  not  been  raised 
mt  of  the  meanest  of  the  X)eople,  and  without  distinction,  as  other 
innies  had  been  ;  but  that  they  consisted  of  such  as  had  engaged  them- 
lelTes,  from  a  spirit  of  liberty,  in  the  defence  of  their  rights  and  reli- 
pon ;  but  having  been  corrupted  under  the  tyranny  of  Cromwell,  and 
cept  up  as  a  standing  force  against  the  people,  they  had  forgotten  their 
i«st  engagements,  and  were  become  as  mercenary  as  other  troops  are 
leenstom^  to  be.*' 

The  plots  and  disturbances  that  followed  the  Bestora- 
don  are  foreign  to  my  subject,  except  that  the  shelter 
^ven  by  the  Dutch  to  the  Republican  refugees  eventually 
produced  a  war  between  England  and  Holland,  in  the 
3oarse  of  which  the  whole  nation  suffered  a  deep  humilia- 
tion, though  the  immediate  blow  fell  on  Kent. 

The  Castle  of  (Jiieeiiborough  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Sheemess. 
Parliamentarians,  and  thus  the  Thames,  the  Medway,  and 
Chatham  Dockyard  were  left  wholly  unprotected.  Charles 
[I.  saw  this,  and  as  a  temporary  measure  he  erected  a 
small  fort  at  Sheerness  ;  but  when  the  Dutch  war  of  1666 
jroke  out  it  was  feared  that  this  might  be  insufficient ;  a 
brt  royal  was  therefore  determined  on,  and  the  King,  who 
•eally  possessed  habits  of  business,  though   he  seldom 
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exerted  them,  undertook  to  snperintend  the  work ;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  1667  be  took  two  journeys  to  Sbeernesa 
in  the  depth  of  winter  for  this  purpose.  Its  completion, 
however,  was  neglected. 

De  Ruyter  appeared  with  a  Dutch  fleet  of  seventy  sail 
off  the  Nore  in  the  month  of  June,  1667.  He  occupied 
the  mouths  of  the  Thames  and  the  Medway  with  his  ships, 
razed  the  fort  of  Sheerness  to  the  ground,  and  conMnitted 
fearful  havoc  upon  the  ships  and  arsenal  at  Chatham. 
Albemarle,  indignant,  but  not  disheartened,  hastened  to 
Upnor  Castle,  where  the  night  was  employed  in  mounting 
guns  and  collecting  ammunition.  In  the  morning  the 
batteries  were  manned  with  vohmteers  from  the  navy,  but 
the  return  of  the  tide  exhibited  a  sight  most  galling  to 
the  pride  of  Englishmen — the  Dutch  fleet  advancing  tri- 
umphantly up  the  river. 

The  Dutch  admiral  levied  Contributions  as  a  conqueror 
upon  our  county,  and  caused  dismay  to  the  Capital. 
Being  beaten  off  by  Sir  Edward  Sprague  at  Gravesend, 
ho  returned  to  the  open  sea,  menaced  Harwich,  and  then 
proceeded  in  triumph  to  Holland.  This  disgrace  sunk 
deep  into  the  heart  of  the  Monarch  and  his  subjects. 

Next  in  order  I  must  notice  the  secret  treaty  between 
the  Kings  of  Franco  and  England,  which  has  acquired  the 
name  of  **  The  Dover  Treaty,"  because  it  was  finally  con- 
cluded there  in  May,  1670.  Charles  was  attached  to  his 
sister  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  Louis,  anxious 
for  some  alteration  in  it  before  it  was  finally  closed, 
arranged  that  she  should  pay  a  short  visit  to  her  brother 
at  Dover.  The  Duke  of  York  left  London  with  the  King 
to  attend  this  meeting,  but  on  the  road  he  was  sent  back 
to  take  care  of  the  Metropolis.  Henrietta  failed  in  her 
object,  and  it  was  now  signed  and  sealed.  By  this  dis- 
graceful document  Charles  bound  himself  to  make  public 
profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  to  join  the 
French  King  in  a  war  against  Spain.  To  assist  Charles  in 
suppressing  any  English  insurrection  the  King  of  France 
was  to  grant  him  an  aid  of  two  millions  of  livres,  and 
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proTide  an  armed  force  of  6,000  men.*    For  this  treaty    Chap.  XXX. 

Charles  himself  is  chiefly  answerable.  ^,     ~ 

The  last  visit  that  this  King  paid  to  Kent  was,  I  believe,  Vol.  i.,  p!  212. 

on  dOth  June,  1683,  when,  accompanied  by  his  brother, 

the  Dake  of  York,  he  landed  at  Kingsgate,  in  the  Isle  of  Kingsgate, 

Thanet,  en  route  to  Dover.    Hence  the  name,  Bartholo-  ^"^^  °'  Thanet. 
mew's  Gate  (by  which  it  was  formerly  called),  was  changed 
to  Kingsgate. 

Charles  11.  died  6th  Feb.,  1685,  an  avowed  Romanist.  Death  of 
He  had  no  issue  by  his  Queen,  Catherine  of  Portugal,  ^w*!®*!'- 
though  he  left  several  illegitimate  children. 

During  this  reign  the  arts  improved  and  trade  met 
with  encouragement,  while  the  wealth  and  comforts  of 
the  people  increased.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that 
"  whatever  were  the  vices  or  personal  failings  of  the  King, 
he  never  forfeited  the  love  of  his  subjects.'*  He  built  the 
western  part  of  the  noble  Palace  at  Greenwich,  which 
when  completed  was  turned  into  a  Boyal  Hospital  for 
seamen,  long  so  renowned,  but  which  of  late  has  been 
converted  to  other  uses.  He  also  founded  the  Observatory 
in  Greenwich  Park,  which  still  serves  its  original  object. t 

As  early  as  the  second  Sunday  after  his  brother's  death  James  II. 
James  II.  gave  open  but  honest  proof  of  his  attachment  to 
the  Church  of  Home  by  ordering  the  folding  doors  of  the 
Queen's  Chapel  to  be  thrown  open,  that  his  presence  at 
Uass  might  be  noticed  by  the  attendants  in  the  ante-  Lingard, 
chamber.  At  once  Pi'otestantism  was  seen  to  be  in  danger,  ^^^'  ^•»  P-  ^• 
and  a  religious  storm  arose,  which  spread  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  soon  drove  this  ill-advised  monarch  from 
the  throne. 

The  King  had  conferred  honours  and  offices  on  several  Sir  Edwanl 
Roman  Catholics,  and  among  them  on  Sir  Edward  Hales        ^^' 
(the  son  of  our  hero  of  1648),  who  was  the  Colonel  of  a 

*  Of  this  treaty  much  has  been  said,  but  little  known ;  what  became  of 
the  copy  transmitted  to  France  has  never  been  ascertained.  A  counter- 
part was  confided  to  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  of  Chudleigh,  and  his  des- 
cendant,  the  late  Lord  Clifford,  permitted  Dr.  Lingard  to  publish  it  in 
his  History  of  England.— Note  BBBB.,  VoL  IX.,  p.  92. 

f  Chelsea  Hospital,  for  invalid  soldiers,  also  owes  its  origin  to  him. 
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Chap.  XXX.  regiment  of  infantry.*  Now  by  the  Test  Act  passed  in  the 
Ellif*8~OoiTefl-  previous  reign  [25  Charles  II.,  a.d.  1673] ,  he  was  pro- 
E^nd«nce,  hibited  under  a  penalty  of  £500  from  holding  this  com- 

mission until  he  had  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
lingard,  Supremacy,  which  as  a  Roman  Catholic  he  could  not  do. 

Vol X.,  p.  103.   iJero  and  in  other  similar  cases  the  King  claimed  the 

right  of  dispensing  with  this  provision,  and  rather  than 
lose  the  services  of  Sir  Edward  Ilales  he  did  so.  The 
l)ublic  disputed  this  right,  and  to  bring  the  matter  to  an 
issue,  proceedings  were  instituted  against  the  Kentish 
Baronet  by  his  coachman  (Arthur  Godden),  to  recover  the 
penalty  of  £500.  The  trial  took  place  at  the  assizes  at 
llochester,  and  Sir  Edward  t  was  convicted.  He  pleaded 
his  dispensation  under  the  Great  Seal,  and  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  were  appealed  to,  who  gave 
judgment  for  Sir  Edward,  they  being  of  opinion  that  the 
King  could  in  particular  cases  dispense  with  penal  laws.  J 
James  II.  continued  to  propagate  and  even  enforce  his 
Romanising  opinions,  not  only  upon  the  Judges  and 
other  ofiicers  of  the  State,  but  also  upon  the  bishops, 
clerg}',  and  universities,  until  the  nation  became  clamor- 
A.D.  1683.  ous.     But  that  which  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  offences 

was  the  prosecution,  trial,  and  committal  to  the  Tower  of 
the  seven  bishops.  Among  other  lucrative  posts  held  by 
Sir  Edward  Hales,  was  that  of  Lieutenant  of  the  ^ower. 
As  an  apostate  he  was  not  disposed  to  treat  his  prisoners 
with  kindness,  and  learning  with  indignation  that  the  sol- 

*  He  hail  been  converted  to  P<»pcry,  but,  when  questioned,  had 
affirmed  tliat  he  was  a  Protestant  with  a  solemnity  which  did  little 
credit  to  his*  principles.  His  disguise  was  no  longer  necessary.  Sir 
Edward  publicly  apostatized,  and  was  rewarded  witli  the  command  of  a 
regiment. —  Mucaulay^  VoL  II.,  p.  84. 

t  On  referring  to  the  State  Trials,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  611,  I  find  that  in 
these  proceedings  Sir  Kdward  Hales  is  described  as  of  Hackington  [St, 
Stephen's,  Canterbury],  which  had  note  become  the  family  residence. 

X  The  decision  of  the  Judges,  in  common  with  many  others  during 
this  reign,  has  been  much  censured,  but  it  may  be  fairly  questioned 
whether  this  particular  one  was  contrary  to  the  then  existing  law.  In 
the  *'  Declaration  of  Rights"  which  followed  the  landing  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  it  was  nssertctl  that  the  exercise  of  any  such  power  waa 
iUegid  ;  and,  acconlingly,  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  it  was  provided  that  the 
Ki^  shouhl  not  in  future  do  it  unless  authorised  by  Act  of  ParUament, 
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diers  on  guard  were  drinking  the  health  of  the  bishops,  he    Chap.  XXX. 
ordered  the  officers  to  see  that  it  was  done  no  more  :  they,  Rapin, 
however,  could  not  prevent  it.      But  among  the  marks  of  Vol  ii.,  p.  777. 
respect  shown  to  the  imprisoned  fathers  of  the  Church 
which  annoyed  the  King  most  was  a  visit  of  condolence 
from  ten  Nonconformist  ministers. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  on  the  8rd  November,  1688, 
invited  by  men  of  character,  and  influence,  entered  the 
British  Channel  with  a  large  fleet,"^  and  anchored  be- 
tween Calais  and  Dover,  waiting  for  reinforcements.  The 
landing  of  the  Prince's  army  took  place  at  Torbay  on 
5th  November  (a  remarkable  coincidence),  and  he  slowly 
advanced  towards  London. 

The  King   preferred   flight    to  deposition,   and    early 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th  December,   dressed  in   a 
plain  suit  and  a  bob  wig,  he  descended  the  back  stairs  at 
Whitehall,  accompanied  only  by  Sir  Edward  Hales  f  (who 
appears  to  have  had  great  influence  over  the  King),  Shel- 
don (one  of  the  royal  equerries),  and  a  French  page.     A 
hackney  coach  conveyed  them  to  the  horse  ferry  at  Mill- 
bank,  and  as  they  crossed  the  Thames  the  King  threw  the 
great  seal  into  the  river.]     At  Yauxhall  they  found  horses  lingard, 
in  waiting,  and,  with  the  aid  of  relays  provided  by  Shel-  Vol X.,  p.  189. 
don,  they  reached  Elmley  Ferry,  between  Milton  and  Macaulay, 
FayerBham,  by  ten  in  the  morning.    A  custom-house  hoy  VoLiL,p.663. 
had  been  engaged  to  convey  them  to  France,  but,  the 
ship  wanting  ballast,  they  were  forced  to  run  her  ashore 
near  Shellness,  so  that  a  tide  was  lost. 

The  reader  shall  have  flrst  Eapin's  plain  account  of  the 
attempted  flight,  and  then  one  from  the  more  modem  and 
romantic  pen  of  Lord  Macaulay. 


((I 


The  vessel,"  says  Rai>in,   "not  being  able  to  sail  immediately  by    Vol. II., p. 781. 
reason  of  a  tempestuous  wind,   Sir  Edward  Hales,  one  of  the  King's 

*  Rapin,  the  historian,  was  on  board  the  fleet,  consisting  of  between 
500  and  600  ships,  and  says  he  was  wonderfully  struck  with  the  sight. 

f  Macaulay  describes  him  as  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the  realm.  As 
a  blind,  he  had  been  a  few  days  before  dismissed  from  his  office  of 
lientenant  of  the  Tower.— Clarendon's  Diary,  Nov.  29th,  1G88. 

X  After  remaining  there  many  months,  it  was  accidentally  caught  by  a 
fishing  net  and  dragged  up. 

VOL,  II.  0  9 
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Chap.  XXX.     attendants,  sent  his  attendant  to  the  post-office  at  Favenham.      His 

livery  was  known  by  a  man,  who  told  others  that  Sir  Edward  was  not  far 

Kennct,  P'53^«    off.     The  footman  was  followed  to  the  seaside  and  seen  to  make  signs  to 

'  ^'     ^  *    some  people  on  board  a  bark,  whereupon  the  fishermen  and  other  persons 

of  Faversham  immediately  boarded  the  vessel  where  the  King  was.     Sir 

Edward  was  soon  known,  and  the  King  being  took  for  his  chaplain  had 

many  indignities  put  upon  him.    When  searching  the  King  they  foond 

400  guineas  and  several  valuable  seals  and  jewels,  which  they  took  from 

him.    Among  the  people  who  crowded  into  the  ship  there  happened  to 

be  a  constable  who  knew  the  King,  and  throwing  himself  at  his  feet 

begged  him  to  foi^ve  the  rudeness  of  the  mob,  and  ordered  restitution 

to  be  made  of  what  had  been  taken  from  him.    The  King  received  the 

jewels  and  the  seals,  but  gave  the  400  guineas  among  them.    After  this 

he  desired  to  be  gone,  but  the  people  by  a  sort  of  violence  conducted 

James  to  a  public  inn  in  the  town.    Here  he  sent  for  the  Earl  of  Winchil- 

sea,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County,  who  prevailed  on  him  not  to 

leave  the  Kingdom,  but  to  return  towards  London." 

VoL  II.,  p.  669,        **  Midnight,'*  says  liord  Macaulay,  **  was  approaching  before  the  vessel 

^otin^  began  to  float.    By  that  time  the  news  that  the  King  had  disappeared, 

Caarke  s  Life       ^j^^^  ^j^^  country  was  without  a  Government,  and  that  London  was  in 

Vol  II.  p  251     confusion,  had  travelled  fast  down  the  Thames,  and  wherever  it  spread 

and  a  Letter  in    l^&d  produced  outrage  and  misrule.    The  rude  fishermen  of  the  Kentish 

the  Harl.  coast  eyed  the  hoy  with  suspicion  and  with  cupidity.     It  was  whispered 

MSS.,  6852.        xY^^i  some  persons  in  the  garb  of  gentlemen  had  gone  on  board  of  her  in 

great  haste.  Perhaps  they  woro  Jesuits :  perhaps  they  were  rich.  Fifty 
or  sixty  boatmen,  animated  at  once  by  hatred  of  Popery  and  love  of 
plunder,  boarded  the  hoy  just  as  she  was  about  to  make  saiL  The  i>as* 
Bongers  were  told  they  must  go  on  shore  and  be  examined  by  a  magistrate. 
The  King's  appearance  excited  suspicion.  *It  is  Father  Petre,*  cried 
one  rufiSan  ;  *  I  know  him  by  his  lean  jaws,'  *  Search  the  hatchet-faced 
old  Jesuit,'  became  the  general  cry.  He  was  rudely  pulled  and  pushed 
about.  His  money  and  watch  were  taken  from  him.  *  He  had  about  him 
his  coronation  ring  and  some  other  trinkets  of  great  value,  but  these 
escaped  the  search  of  the  robbers,  who  indeed  were  so  ignorant  of 
jewellery  that  they  took  his  diamond  buckles  for  bits  of  glass. 

"  At  length  the  prisoners  were  put  on  shore  and  carried  to  an  inn.  A 
crowd  had  assembled  there  to  see  them  ;  and  James,  though  disguised  by 
a  wig  of  different  shape  and  colour  from  that  which  he  usually  wore, 
was  at  once  recognized.  For  a  moment  the  rabble  seemed  to  be  overawed : 
but  the  exhortations  of  their  chiefs  revived  their  courage ;  and  the  sight 
of  Hales,  whom  they  well  knew  and  bitterly  hated,  inflamed  their  fury. 
His  park  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  that  very  moment  a  band  of 
rioters  was  employed  in  pillaging  the  house  and  shooting  the  deer.  The 
multitude  assured  the  King  that  they  wo\ild  not  hurt  him,  but  they  refused 
to  let  him  depart.  It  chanced  that  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea,*  a  Protestant, 
but  a  zealous  royalist,  head  of  the  Finch  family,  and  first  cousin  of  Not- 
tingham, was  then  at  Canterbury.     As  soon  as  he  learned  what  had 

*  lingard  says  that  James  had  appointed  him  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Kent— Vol  X.,  p.  181, 
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kqipened  he  hastoiMl  to  the  ooMt,  Moompenied  by  lome  Kentbh    Chap.  XXX. 

IBntlemeiL  By  their  interrention  the  King  wm  removed  to  a  more  oonTe-  ""^ 

Bient  lodging,  but  he  wm  itill  a  priBon^r.    The  mob  kept  eonetant  watch 

lOBBd  the  hooM  to  which  he  had  been  carried,  and   lome  of   the 

nug^eadezs  lay  at  the  door  of  his  bedroom.    Hi*  demeanour,  meantime, 

VM  that  of  a  man,  all  the  nervei  of  whose  mind  had  been  broken  by  the 

load  of  misfortunes.    Sometimes  he  spoke  so  haughtily  that  the  rustics 

iHio  had  charge  of  him  were  provoked  into  making  insolent  replies. 

Ihen  he  betook  himself  to  supplication:   *Let  me  go,*  he  cried,  *get 

ms  a  boat.    The  Prince  of  Orange  is  hunting  for  my  life.    If  you  do  not 

lit  me  fly  now,  it  will  be  too  late.    My  blood  be  on  your  heads.    '*  He 

that  is  not  with  me  is  sgainst  me."  *    On  this  last  text  \A  preached  a 

uamsm  half  an  hour  long.      He   harangued  on  a  strange  variety  of 

subjects :  on  the  disobedience  of  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  on  the 

nriTacleii  wrought  by  Saint  Winif  red*B  well,  on  the  disloyalty  of  the  black 

eoats,  and  on  the  virtues  of  a  piece  of  the  true  cross  which  he  had 

tmfortunately  lost.      *  What  have  I  done  V  he  demanded  of  the  Kentish 

squires  who  attended  him.     'Tell  me  the  truth.     What  error  have  I 

OMnmitted  T     Those  to  whom  he  put  these  questions  were  too  humane  to 

rstom  the  answer  which  must  have  risen  to  their  lips,  and  listened  to 

Us  wild  talk  in  pitying  silence.** 

Ab  soon  as  the  flight  of  the  King  was  known,  his  chief  Linganl, 
adherents,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  prepared  to  Vol X.,  p.  182. 
follow  him,  while  large  bodies  in  London,  under  pretence 
of  searching  for  arms,  ^burst  into  the  houses  of  the 
Catholics  and  plundered  them.  Chapels  were  burnt  or  de- 
molished ;  and  outrages  were  committed  by  sea  and  land, 
until  plundering  the  defenceless  became  almost  a  trade, 
especially  among  the  fishermen  on  our  coast.  Thus  large 
bodies  of  the  populace  were  in  arms,  and  captured  the 
same  day,  at  Ashford,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  (a  convert  to 
the  Church  of  Bome) ;  and  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  they 
apprehended  Sir  Charles  Hales  and  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough (another  convert  to  Eome).  Both  Earls  were 
carried  to  the  Tower.'^'  Coaches  containing  mere  alarmists, 
some  disguised  as  servants,  as  well  as  those  flying  to  the 
Continent  from  justice,  were  stopped  and  searched.  One 
of  them  that  entered  Faversham  contained  Jenner,  one  of 


*  Lord  Macaulay,  Vol.  III.,  p.  510,  calls  Salisbury  sn  idiot  and  Peter- 
borough a  dotard.  The  Commons  decided  that  as  Doth  had  joined  the 
Church  of  Bome  both  should  be  committed  for  high  treason  and  im- 
peached. Sir  Edward  Hales,  of  humbler  station  but  of  better  under- 
standing, was  also  committed  as  a  traitor. 
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the  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Graham,  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Excise,  and  the  King's  Solicitor,  Burton ;  and 
they  were  detained  as  prisoners.  Messengers  were  dis- 
patched to  Ashford,  Canterbury,  and  Maidstone  for  addi- 
tional guards,  as  a  rescue  was  feared.  The  gates  of  the 
city  of  Canterbury  were  closed. 

Two  gentlemen  of  Kent  were  dispatched  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  at  Windsor,  to  inform  him  of  the  capture  of 
the  King.  The  Prince  ordered  Zuyleistein  to  proceed  in 
quest  of  him  and  desire  him  to  stay  at  Bochester,  but 
missing  his  way,  the  message  was  never  delivered.*  In 
the  meantime  James  wrote  to  Whitehall  to  inform  his 
friends  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  rabble 
at  Faversham.  This  letter,  dispatched  by  a  poor  country- 
man, was  read  at  the  Council  Chamber,  and  an  order  was 
issued  that  the  Earl  of  Faversham  should  proceed  to  the 
King  with  200  of  the  Life  Guards  to  protect  his  person. 
Lord  Faversham,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Sir  Basil 
Dixwell  (who  commanded  under  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea 
the  troops  quartered  there),  left  his  troops  at  Sitting- 
bourne  to  prevent  a  collision  with  the  Faversham  fisher- 
men and  proceeded  to  the  King,  who  resolved  to  return  to 
the  Capital.  This  change  in  his  mind,  it  is  said,  was 
brought  about  by  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  who  we  have 
seen  in  his  interviews  strongly  advised  James  to  lay  aside 
his  design  of  quitting  England.  The  King  was  at  this 
time  a  guest  of  the  Mayor  (Captain  Thomas  Southou^e), 
in  Court-street,  guarded  by  soldiers  and  sailors. t  While 
Sir  Edward  Hales  and  the  other  prisoners  were  detained 
in  the  Court  Hall,  James,  accompanied  by  Lords  Faver- 
sham, Hillborough,  Middleton,  and  Yarmouth,  proceeded 
to  Sittingboume  and  thence  to  Eochester,  where  he  rested 
that  night,  and  arrived  at  Whitehall  the  next  day.    A  few 

*  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  questioned. 

t  Ten  other  Koman  Catholic  prisoners  and  three  Protestants  were 
detained  at  Faversham  until  the  30th  of  December,  when  some  were 
conducted  to  the  Tower,  others  to  Newgate,  and  the  remainder  released. 
Among  the  former  were  "John  Labon  [Leybum],  Bithop  of  Canterbury , 
Mr.  GifFord,  Titular  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  two  priests."  [!]— Jacobs' s 
Faversham,  p.  212.     Leybum  and  Oifford  wer^  vicars  apostolic. 
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houTB  after  he  had  quitted  Faversham  Sir  Edward  Hales    Chap.  XXX. 
was  removed  to  the  gaol  at  Maidstone,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Tower,  where  he  was  confined  eighteen  months.    On 
his  release  he  proceeded  to  France  and  was  received  with 
great  favonr  hy  James  II.,  who  created  him  Earl  of  Ten- 
terden  and  Yisconnt  Tunstall.     He  died  in  France  a.d. 
1695."^     The  arrest  of  King  James  gave  a  check  to  the 
ambitions  views  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  his  arrival 
in  London  embarrassed  the  Prince's  pai*tisans.     To  get 
rid  of  the  King,  they  ordered  him  to  quit  the  Palace  and 
take  up  his  abode  at  Ham,  at  which  he  was  alarmed,  and 
asked  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  Rochester.     This  was 
readily  granted,  as  it  was  seen  to  be  the  first  step  in  his 
flight.     On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  December  he  pro- 
ceeded in  the  royal  barge,   under  an  escort  of  Dutch 
troopB  to  Gravesend,  and  slept  there.    The  next  day  ho 
arrived  at  Bochester,  and  after  spending  four  days  there 
(a  week  according  to  some  writers)  without  being  under  Macaulay, 
any  restraint,  he  quitted  that  city  in  the  dead  of  night  on  ''  ' 

the  22nd,  having  stolen  out  at  the  back  door  of  Sir 
Richard  Head's  house;  he  went  through  the  garden  to 
the  shore  of  the  Medway  and  embarked  for  France.  A 
tedious  voyage  of  two  days  brought  him  to  Ambleteusc, 
and  he  proceeded  thence  to  St.  Germain's,  where  he  joined 
his  wife  and  child,  and  was  received  by  Louis  with  muni- 
ficence and  sympathy. 

*  Hasted,  Note  (u)  vol.  ii.,  ^.  577,  under  '  TunstaU '  sayr,  '*  I  have  been 
weU  aunred  that  tiis  aon,  Sir  John  Hales,  was  offered  a  Peerage  by 
George  I.,  but  as  the  Baronet  claimed  the  title,  &c.,  according  to  the 
shore  creation,  it  was  deemed  an  affront  to  the  Crown,  and  no  more  was 
tilioagfat  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  CONTINUED.— PLOT  AGAINST 
THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  III.— THE  CLOTHIERS  AND  WOOL 
SMUGGLING.— THE  IRON  WORKS  AND  ROADS  IN  THE 
WEALD. 


Chap.  XXXL 
A.D.  1689. 


Plot  against 
the  life  of 
William  III., 
aided  by  a 
smiiggler  in 
Rnmney 
J^Ianh. 


BEFORE  the  end  of  January,  1689,  a  Convention 
Parliament  assembled,  which,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  flight  of  James,  first  pronounced  the  Throne 
''vacant,"  and  next  adopted  a  Resolution  that  ''William 
and  Mary,  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  should  be  King 
and  Queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  of  the 
Dominions  thereunto  belonging,  during  their  lives  and  the 
life  of  the  survivor  of  them."  Accordingly,  they  were  pro- 
claimed 18th  of  February,  1689.  The  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment took  similar  steps  soon  after.  But  each  of  the  two 
great  parties  which  sought  to  rule  the  nation  soon  became 
dissatisfied  with  their  new  Sovereign,  and  a  re-action 
of  public  feeling  followed ;  many  of  the  clergy  refused 
to  take  the  oaths  required  of  them,  and  among  other 
plots,  one  was  formed  for  William*s  assassinaii^on.  Sir 
George  Barclay,  a  Scotchman,  was  despatched  from  St. 
Gcrmains  to  England  to  organize  the  scheme,  and  his 
proceedings  afford  us  some  information  respecting  the 
smuggling  so  extensively  carried  on  along  our  coast  at 
this  time.  Sir  George  hastened  to  the  coast  with  dSSOO  in 
his  portmanteau,  and  embarked  on  board  a  privateer 
which  was  employed  by  the  Jacobites  as  a  regular  packet* 
boat  between  France  and  England.    This  vessel  oonveyed 
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him  to  a  desolate  spot  on  the  shore  of  Bomney  Marsh.  Chap.  xxxi. 
Abont  half  a  mile  from  the  landing  place  dwelt  a  smuggler 
named  Hunt,  who  had  no  other  neighbours  than  a  few 
lookers."^  His  dwelling  was  well  situated  for  a  contraband 
traffic;  the  silks  and  lace  landed  here  were  carried  through 
the  Weald  by  pack-horses ;  but  since  the  revolution  Hunt 
had  discovered,  says  Lord  Macaulay  (who  bases  his  state- 
ment on  a  deposition  of  Hunt)  that  of  all  cargoes  a  cargo  yoLiL,p.650. 
of  traitors  paid  best,  and  a  clandestine  Post  with  London 
was  established.  Twenty  picked  men  made  their  way  from 
Franco  through  Bomney  Marsh  to  London  by  his  aid,  to 
take  part  with  Sir  George  Barclay  in  this  plot ;  which, 
however,  was  fortunately  discovered,  and  the  principal 
offenders  were  brought  to  justice.  Writers  are  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  had  the  sanction  of  King 
James. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  Kentish  woollen  manufac-  The  Clothien. 
ture,   and  consider  its  state  and  condition  during  the  Ante, 
seventeenth  century.  .  pp-  ^^^  ^'^^• 

Before  I  do  this  I  must  notice  a  curious  draft  of  a  Bill  f 
among  the  Becords  in  the  House  of  Lords,  intituled  ''An  Hiat.  MSS 
Acte  for  the  Mayntenance of  Cloathinge  within  the  Parish  ThSdR^^p."' 
of  Cranbrooke,  in  the  Countie  of  Kent,  and  within  eight  pp.,  p.  7. 
miles  of  the  same  Parish.*'    It  appears  to  have  been 
brought  in  about  1692-8,   and  I  propose  to  insert  an 
abstract  of  it,  as  it  attributes  the  depression  then  existing 
in  the  clothing  trade  to  the  ironworks  in  this  locality,  and 
strangely  mixes  up  the  two  manufactures. 

It  recites  that — 


CO 


'  nie  tnde  of  maikiiig  and  dyeing  oloth  has,  for  a  long  time,  employed 
the  poor  people  within  twenty  miles  of  Oranbrooke,  and  the  greateit 
nnmber  of  the  inhabitants  thereabouts  have  lived  thereupon.  It  is  now 
feared,  that  unless  speedy  remedy  be  provided,  the  said  trade  will  faU 
into  decay,  by  reason  of  the  great  spoil  of  woods,  lately  made  within  the 
said  circuit,  chiefly  by  iron-works  or  mills  lately  erected,  which  has 
caused  a  great  scarcity  of  wood — oak,  beech,  and  ash  trees  being  cut 
down  '  without  all  respect.*     That  there  is  and  will  be  a  great  lack  of 


*  A  local  term  for  shepherds  and  herdsmen. 

t  It  passed  the  Second  Reading  in  the  Lords,  but  proceeded  no  f  urthert 
The  Ck>minons'  Journal  is  wanting  for  this  period. 
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Chap.  XXXI.    timber  for  building  houBcs,  ships,  &c,  which  will  result  in  the  decay  of 

~    7  such  occupations  as  carpenters,  shii)wrights,  wheelwrights,  and  many 

ineclotn  others.     For  remedy  whereof,  it  is  enacted,  that  no  new  iron  or  steel 

Weald.  mills,  nor  any  house  for  the  manufacture  of  glass,  within  the  parish  of 

Cranbrooke,  or  eight  miles  thereof,  shall  be  erected.  None  but  the  pre- 
sent owners,  or  their  descendants,  to  continue  existing  iron-mills.  Mill- 
owners  to  use  for  fuel  proper  trees,  and  suchonly  as  shall  grow  upon 
their  own  land.  Repeals  certain  provisos  in  Acts  35  Hen.  VIII.  and 
1  Eliz.  (for  the  preservation  of  timber),  which  except  the  "Weald  of  Kent 
from  the  benefit  of  these  statutes.  Kecites  Act  of  23  Eliz.,  against  the 
use  of  *  a  deceitful  kind  of  stuff  called  logwood,  alias  blackwood,'  in 
dyeing,  and  enacts  heavier  penalties  against  offenders.  Further  recites 
Act  of  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.,  for  the  true  making  of  woollen  cloths,  and  limits 
length  and  breadth  of  Kentish  cloths,  and  also  of  Northern  cloths,  in 
order  that  the  one  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other. "" 

This  Bill  no  doubt  expressed  the  opinion  of  many  of 
the  landowners  of  the  district,  an  opinion  held  by  Evelyn 
a  century  later ;  'but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
manufacture  of  iron  had  any  more  to  do  with  the  decay 
of  the  cloth  trade  than  Tenterden  steeple  with  the  Good- 
win Sands,  especially  as  no  iron  works  of  any  magnitude 
were  carried  on  in  and  about  Cranbrook.  The  cloth 
trade  suffered  more  from  the  restrictive  legislation  of  the 
Stuarts,  especially  by  the  ill-advised  prohibition  in  161G 
of  the  export  of  undyed  or  white  cloths,  which  had  hitherto 
comprised  the  great  bulk  of  the  manufactured  exports. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  the  emigration  of  between 
2,000  and  8,000  Kentish  and  other  clothworkers,  who  went 
in  a  body  to  the  Palatinate,  and  there  established  woollen 
manufactories.  Though  the  clothing  district  of  the  Weald 
was  little  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  civil  war,  we  may 
well  believe  that  its  trade  suffered,  and  at  the  Restoration 
it  was  found  to  be  in  a  declining  state.  The  export  trade 
was  ruined  by  the  heavy  duties  imposed  by  the  Dutch  ; 
and  the  steps  taken  to  revive  it,  as  by  prohibiting  the  ex- 
port of  wool,  and  ordering  shrouds  to  be  made  of  sheep's 
wool  only,  failed  to  produce  any  useful  effect. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  ample  supply  of  fullers' 

earth  in  the  vicinity  must  have  been  a  strong  incentive  for 

the  settlement  of  the  Flemish  clothiers  in  and  about 

Ante,  p.  329.     Cranbrook,  and  I  have  also  referred  to  the  fulling  mills. 
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'BxsDij  ViJJL.  appears  to  have  once  possessed  two  of  these,  Chap.  XXXI. 
eaUed  Bradford  mills,  with  other  property  in  Horsmonden,  Augmentation 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Poynings ;  they  gj^^^^u' 
were  let  to  a  foller  named  Walter  Sycotte,  of  Cranbrook.*  6,  No.  50.' 

Of  the  habitations  of  the  numerous  workmen  located  in 
the  district  we  have  probably  no  remains ;  nor  is  this  much 
to  be  wondered  at.  With  an  abtmdant  supply  of  clay  and 
timber,  they  could  secure  shelter  and  warmth,  and  as  there 
is  not,  I  believe,  a  known  vestige  of  these  dwellings,  wo 
may  conclude  that  what  was  ''sufficient  for  the  day'* 
satisfied  them.  The  residences  of  the  employers  with 
their  gable  ends  were  more  substantial;  and  beside  the 
&etorie8  attached  to  them,  they  possessed  large  and  lofty 
halls  for  the  deposit  of  their  stock.  Willesley  House,  in  '^^^^  .^^ 
Cranbrook,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Westons,  and  now  habits. 
of  Mr.  G.  B.  0*Neil,  the  artist,  enables  us  to  form  some 
notion  of  their  extent  and  construction ;  others  may  be 
seen  in  the  same  parish,  and  at  Goudhurst,  Biddenden, 
Headcom,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Weald. 

The  domestic  habits  of  these  mechanics  were  peace- 
ful and  they  were  a  contented  happy  race ;  still  they 
entered  warmly  into  all  religious  controversies  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  could  boast  of  the  suffering  of  many  a 
martyr  in  his  struggles  for  a  free  and  open  Bible.  Much 
of  this  prosperity  and  contentment  was  due  to  the  liberal 
treatment  which  the  Flemish  settlers  originally  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  Edward  III.  His  invitation 
was  not  based  on  a  narrow,  selfish,  and  bigoted  policy. 
He  wanted  his  subjects  to  learn  to  manufacture  at  home 
the  wool  they  grew,  rather  than  send  it  abroad,  and  that 
they  might  be  properly  taught,  he  treated  their  foreign 
teachers  liberally,  and  protected  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty. Intermarriages  followed,  and  before  a  century 
elapsed  all  distinctions  between  the  two  races  had  disap- 
peared. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  cruel  treatment  which  the  Irish 


*  They  were  held  of  the  Crown  by  a  family  named  Brattell,  in  1592, 
A&d  were  acddentally  burnt  dowti,  but  afterwards  rebuilt* 
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Chap.  XXXI.   experienced  from  their  English  rulers.     Intermarrif 

between  the  English  and  Irish  were  forbidden,  and  e 
the   Irish  Boman   Catholic  clergy  could  not  hold 
preferment  in  their  own  unhappy  country.     Can  we 
surprised  at  what  has  followed? 
The  leading  I  will  now  name  a  few  of  the  influential  families  "^ 

FamUies^of^"^  had  established  themselves  in  the  Weald  as  manu 
the  district       turers  of  broad-cloth.     Roger  Pattenson,  who  came 

of  Yorkshire,  purchased  Ibornden,  in  Biddenden, 
died  in  1G88.  The  family  of  the  Hendens,  whose  i 
it  is  supposed  was  originally  Hindon,  in  Woodchurch, 
moved  to  Biddenden  Place.  Sir  John  Henden  served 
office  of  Sheriff  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  x 
Bailiff  of  the  Seven  Hundreds.  Robert  Gybbon  puroha 
the  Hole  estate,  in  Rolvenden.  His  son  John  carried 
the  business  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  the  esl 
continued  in  his  descendants  down  to  the  middle  of 
18th  century.  They  were  liberal  benefactors  to  Ben 
den  and  Rolvenden.  Another  branch  of  the  family 
settled  at  Frid,  in  Bethersden.  The  family  of  Wiln 
were  also  clothiers  in  the  district  at  this  time,  and  j 
sessed  property  at  Bethersden.  Also  the  HovendenSj 
Frizley,  and  the  Holdens,  of  Hawkridge,  in  Cranbrc 
and  John  Horsmonden,  of  Goudhurst,  who  was  a  be 
factor  to  that  parish.  Then  there  were  the  Maplesd( 
of  Rolvenden  and  Marden.  The  family  of  James  Sk( 
for  three  generations  were  also  influential  clothiers,  i 
carried  on  business  at  Westcross,  in  Tenterden,  i 
served  the  office  of  mayor  of  that  town  in  1648,  i 
on  two  other  occasions.  They  appear  to  have  been  hig 
respected.  In  an  old  day  or  waste-book  of  Mr.  Skei 
still  preserved,  there  are  entries  from  the  carriers* 
counts,  shewing  that  he  sent  to  London  in  1632,  f 
pieces  of  cloth ;  in  1688,  forty-three  pieces ;  in  16 
thirty-eight  and  a  half;  in  1635,  forty  pieces;  but 
1686  only  twenty-six  pieces  I  This  waste-book  also  c 
tains  entries  of  the  wages  paid,  the  charges  for  fulling 
cloth,  and  the  dyeing  of  the  wool ;  also  for  dye,  olive 
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einiage,  &c.       Other  papers  connected  with  this  family  Chap,  xxxi. 
ifixrd  interesting  information  respecting  the  social  state 
of  the  Weald  at  this  time,  as  they  were  executors  to 
many  of  their  neighbours.'^ 

The  interesting  and  instructive  paper  on  the  ancient 
doth  trade  of  Cranbrook,  read  by  Mr.  William  Tarbutt  at 
Ae  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Kent  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  held  in  that  town  in  July,  1878,  records 
mne  of  the  business  transactions  of  the  Hovendens  of 
Frizley  about  the  same  period.  According  to  the  regis- 
ters of  deaths,  the  masters  and  workmen  employed  were 
called  clothiers,  broad-weavers,  narrow-weavers,  hammer- 
men, pack-carriers,  d^c,  the  manufactured  goods  being  at 
floB  time  conveyed  to  London  and  other  markets  by  pack- 

flones* 

Dr.  Fuller,  whose  "  Worthies  of  England"  was  written  Vol.  I.,  p.  479. 
about  the  middle  of  this  century,  under  the  manufactures 
of  Kent  writes,  «  Though  clothing  be  diffused  through 
many  shires  of  England  yet  it  is  as  vigorously  applied 
here  as  in  any  other  place,  and  Kentish  cloth  at  the  pre- 
sent keepeth  up  the  credit  thereof  as  high  as  before.'* 

In  Canterbury  the  cloth-market  was  for  many  years  Somncr, 
held  in  St.  George's  Street,  near  the  White  Friars ;  and  ^P*  ^^'  ^^^' 
the  lane  now  known  as  Iron-bar-lane  was  described  as '' Ye- 
nella,i  qu»  ducit  a  cloth  market  versus  Burgate."    This 
lane  was  also  sometimes  called  <*  Thorough-hall-lane." 

This  city  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  wool  staples  or  markets,  and  was  known  as  such  to 
the  French  manufacturers  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  close  connexion  with  the  manufacture  of  cloth  is  the  wooL 
supply  of  wool,  of  which  I  will  next  speak. 

An  abundant  crop  of  acorns  in  days  of  yore  was,  we  voL  I.,  p.  70. 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Talbot,  formerly  of  Tentcr- 
den,  for  the  above  information  respecting  this  family.  Mr.  Talbot  was  a 
native  of  Leeds,  and  as  a  youth  remembered  that  before  the  factory  sys- 
tem was  generally  adopted,  there  were  many  districts  in  Yorkshire  where 
cloth  was  manufactured  in  the  same  way  as  it  appears  to  have  been  done 
by  the  Skeats  at  Tenterden  in  the  17th  century. 

t  A  narrow  or  strait  way. 
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'hap.  XXXI.  have  seen,  considered  of  more  importance  than  the  trees 
on  which  they  grew,  so  the  fleeces  of  the  sheep  had  been 
hitherto  deemed  of  more  value  than  their  carcases.  But 
the  several  Statutes  passed  in  this  century  controlling  the 
exportation  of  wool  deteriorated  its  value  by  encouraging 
the  grazier  to  adopt  a  higher  system  of  feeding,  whereby 
better  mutton  and  more  wool  were  produced,  though  the 
latter  was  inferior  in  quality  and  fineness. 

Royal  proclamations  of  James  I.  prohibited  from  time 
to  time  the  exportation  of  wool,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  (April  17th,  1680)  that  the  absolute 
prohibition  was  seriously  determined  on  ;  and  this  in  the 
first  instance  seems  to  have  been  done  more  as  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  King,  who  granted  licenses  to  favoured 
persons,  than  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  manufacturers^ 
After  the  restoration  in  1660  the  export  of -wool  was  again 
strictly  prohibited,  as  well  as  fullers'  earth.  The  Plague 
of  1665  added  to  the  depression  in  this  and  other  trades. 

These  prohibitory  laws  and  proclamations  encouraged, 

as  might  have  been  expected,  the  smuggling  of  wool,  and 

it  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.    From  Eomney  Marsh 

at  this  time  the  greatest  part  of  the  fleeces  were  smuggled 

out  of  the  country,  being  put  on  board  French  shallops  by 

night,  with  well-armed  crews  to  guard  them.  *   "Within  two 

years  40,000  packs  of  wool  were  landed  in  Calais  alone 

muggling  in     from  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex ;  for  Eomney  Marsh 

?.*D^Cooper,  nien  were  not  content  with  exporting  their  own  wool  but 

^^x^^^'74    ^o^g^*  ^*  ^  ^^^  Weald,   conveyed  it  to  the  coast  and 

shipped  it  off,  while  all  attempts  to  secure  a  conviction  of 

the  offenders  were  defeated.     These  smugglers  i  were  not 

men  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  but  persons  of  property, 

and  even  some  who  had  the  administration  of  justice  at 

this  time,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  flowed  in  a  very 

*  Andrew  Marvel,  writing  in  1677,  describes  the  owners  as  a  mUitiat 
who  in  defiance  of  all  authority  so  convey  their  wool  to  the  shallops  that 
the  officers  dare  not  offend  them. 

t  Wool  smugglers  were  called  Owhrs,  because,  I  conclude,  their  work 
was  usuallv  performed  at  night.  Others  sa^  that  the  smugglers  ilnitated 
the  hoot  of  the  owl  as  a  signal  to  their  confederates. 
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pure  channel.     Consequently,  very  few  convictions  took  Chap.  XXXI. 

pisce;  the  coast-men  set  the  law  at   defiance,   openly 

einying  the  wool  at  shearing  time  on  horses*  backs  to  the 

lea  shore,  where  French  vessels  were  ready  to  receive 

them,    and  attacked    fiercely  anyone  who  ventured  to 

interfere. 

This  **  wool-running'*  or  smuggling  on  our  south-eastern 
coast  during  the  seventeenth  century  was  not  confined  to 
Bomney  Marsh,  and  is  thus  described  in  the  ''  Historical 
Sketch  of  Wool  and  Woollen  Manufactures  of  Great 
Britain  :**— 

"Id  1670  Canterbury  and  Dover  were  represented  aa  viUanoua  dens  p.  110. 
infeited  with  atrocious  smu^lers,  and  the  bold  shore  of  Kingsdown  was 
fliflo,  as  since,  a  favourite  place  of  embarkation  and  debarkation.  The 
duNds  and  tortuous  channels  which  embarrassed  the  mouth  of  the  Stour, 
sad  oorered  the  approaches  to  the  Sandhills  and  Sandwich,  were  pecu- 
liaiiy' favourable  to  contraband  trade.  And  aU  these  facilities  were 
enhanoed  by  the  fogs  and  storms  of  the  whole  coast,  which,  whilst  they 
wnred  to  cover  the  operations  of  the  smugglers,  interrupted  the  vigilance 
of  the  cruisers  by  creating  dangers  which  could  be  lightly  regarded  only 
Vythe  experienced,  bold,  and  skilful  smuggling  seamen,  prompted  by  the 
incentive  of  large  and  rapid  gains.  Those  gains  were  double.  The  French 
tad  Dutch  bid  high  for  wool ;  the  enormous  duties  levied  iipon  French 
sad  Dutch  liquors  in  England  left  a  large  margin  for  iUicit  importation, 
sad  those  commodities  found  a  ready  sale  in  this  country.  Kegardless, 
tiierefore,  both  of  the  dangers  of  the  coast  and  of  the  penalties  imposed 
■pon  them,  the  smugglers  went  on  smuggling.  The  French  bought  the 
vool,  and  wondered.  The  smugglers  smiled,  drank,  and  sold  brandy 
fndy.  Public  morality  and  revenue  suffered.  The  clothiers  continued 
to  growl ;  Parliament  and  the  Council  issued  more  decrees ;  and  the 
world  wagged  on." 

By  an  Act  of  1674  (13  and  14  Charles  11.,  c.  18)  it  was 
declared  felony  to  export  wool.  Even  this  did  not  put  a 
stop  to  smuggling,  for  the  French  boasted  that  their  cloth- 
vorkcrs  could  always  obtain  sufEcient  supplies  from  Eng- 
land as  well  as  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Mr.  W.  Durrant  Cooper's  article  on  smuggling  in  Sussex  Suss.  Ai-ch., 
gives  the  following   amusing  account  of  an  attack  in  Vol.  X.,  p.  75. 
Bomney  Marsh  on  a  Mr.  W.  Carter,  a  revenue  officer,  in 
1688:— 

"Having  procured  the  necessary  warrants,  he  repaired  to  Bomney 
Mirsh,  where  he  captured  eight  or  ten  men  who  were  carrying  the  wool 
on  horses*  backs  to  be  shipped,  and  desired  the  Mayor  of  Bomney  to 
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Chap.  XXXI.    commit  them.    The  ]^I»yor— wiihing,  no  doubt,  to  live  a  peseefoi 

among  hii  neighbouii— admitted  them  to  baiL    Carter  and  hia 

Wool  retired  to  Lydd,  but  that  town  was  made  too  hot  to  hold  them- 

Qmugg  mg.  yf^fQ  attacked  at  night ;  adopting  the  advice  of  the  Mayor*!  Km, 

next  day,  December  13,  came  towards  Rye.  They  were  pnmiad 
some  fifty  armed  horsemen  till  they  got  to  Camber  Point ;  so  faat 
they  followed  that  they  could  not  get  their  horses  over  Guilford  Feny ; 
but,  luckily,  some  ships*  boats  gave  them  assistance,  so  that  the  riden 
got  safe  into  the  tovm,  which  had  been  *p'ut  into  much  fear;'  and  'had 
they  not  got  into  the  boats,*  says  one  of  the  witnesses,  *Mr.  Carter 
would  have  received  some  hurt,  for  many  of  the  exporters  were  desperate 
fellows,  not  caring  what  mischief  they  did.* " 

Eight  years  later  (1696)  a  milder  punishment  tfx 
smuggling  wool  and  fullers*  earth  out  of  the  country 
was  inflicted,  and  by  the  Statute  of  9  and  10  William  in., 
c.  40  (1698),  the  offenders  in  Eomney  Marsh  are  espe- 
cially mentioned,  for  sec.  8  of  this  Act  recites  that 

'*  It  is  a  common  practice  in  Romney  Marsh  and  other  places  adjacent  for 
evil-disposed  persons  to  shear  their  sheep  and  lodge  wool  near  the  sea 
side  ;  and  sometimes  to  bring  wool  out  of  the  country  more  remote  [the 
Weald],  and  by  fraud  and  force  in  the  night  time  the  said  penona  do 
cause  the  same  to  be  transported  to  France."  And  it  was  enacted  that 
every  owner  of  wool  shorn  or  housed  within  ten  miles  of  the  sea  shore  in 
Kent  or  Sussex,  should  make  a  return  within  three  days  after  the  shear- 
ing of  the  number  of  his  fleeces  and  where  housed,  and  a  rfmn^y  notice 
on  the  sale  previous  to  its  removal,  under  a  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  wool 
and  3«.  per  pound  for  the  wool  so  transported.  The  Act  then  reeiiet  that 
it  is  also  a  practice  in  the  said  Marsh  for  persons  not  resident  in  it  to  buy 
up  great  quantities  of  wool  and  transport  it  out  of  the  Kingdom,  and  it 
provides  that  no  one  living  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  within  fifteen  miles  of 
the  sea,  shall  buy  wool  without  entering  into  a  bond  not  to  seU  it  to  any 
person  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  sea,  under  a  similar  forfeiture  and 
penalty.  There  are  other  provisions  against  the  export  of  wool  and 
fuUera'  earth  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice  here.* 

The  passing  of  this  statute  appears  to  have  been  treated 
as  a  dead  letter,  for  in  the  very  next  year  (April  26th, 
1699),  Henry  Baker,  the  supervisor  of  the  district,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Treasury,  states  that  in  a  few 
weeks  there  would  be  shorn  in  Eomney  Marsh  (besides  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  level),  about  160,000  sheep  whose 
fleeces  would  amouat  to  about  8,000  packs  of  wool,  **  the 

*  strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  Act  reflecting  on  the  lUioit  practices 
of  **  the  Marshmen"  was  not  repealed  until  1856.  The  Churches  in  the 
Marsh  were  often  used  by  the  smugglers  as  temporary  storehouses. 
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gniteBt  part  whereof  will  be  immediately  sent  off  hot  Cnkv.  xxxi. 
into  France,  it  being  so  designed,  and  provisions  in  a 
1^  measure  already  made  for  that  purpose."  The  only 
immediate  result  was  that  the  wool  grown  in  our  marshes 
VI8  sent  some  fifteen  miles  up  the  country,  and  thence 
tnuiBported  to  the  sea  and  shipped. 

From  a  return  published  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
Te  find  that  the  cost  of  thirty-six  riding  officers*  in 
Kent  appointed  under  these  several  acts  for  preventing 
the  export  of  wool,  yarn,  fullers'  earth,  &c.,  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  county.  In  Kent  sixty-five  packs  w<>re 
Beized,  and  only  eight  condemned ;  in  Sussex  twenty-six 
irere  seized,  and  twelve  condemned. 

Then  as  to  import  smuggling.    Ample  facilities  we  have  Ante, 
seen  were  offered  to  carry  it  on  with  impunity.  pp*  ^^'  ^^^' 

Pursuing  the  course  adopted  in  Chapter  XXVII.,  we  Th«iroii 
will  pass  on  to  consider  the  state  of  our  Wealden  iron  j^q^^  p^  4^3, 
works  during  the  17th  century. 

We  have  seen  that  the  manufacture  of  iron,  subse- 
quently the  source  of  so  much  wealth  to  this  nation,  had 
at  this  time  become  a  very  unpopular  business.  The 
trade,  however,  continued  in  a  flourishing  condition  during 
the  reign  of  James  I. 

Sussex,  during  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  ap-  NicboU's 
pears  to  have  been  the  principal  seat  of  the  iron  trade.  i^l^ngeiV* 
It  is  computed  there  were  800  charcoal  blast  furnaces  in  Company. 
England  at  this  time,  nearly  one  half  of  which  were 
established  in  that  county. 

The  great  waste  of  timber  was  again  brought  under  the 
Dotipe  of  the  Government,  and  led  to  the  appointment  in 
1686  of  two  surveyors  to  ascertain  how  many  iron  mills 
and  furnaces  were  in  use,  the  woods  that  supplied  them, 
and  their  situation  and  distance  from  the  different  iron 
works.  Thus,  what  with  the  interference  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  the  civil  war,  and  the 


*  Tlic  annual  oUowance  for  each  officer  and  his  horse  was  only  j£CO. 
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Chap.  XXXI.  strong  prejudice  of  the  landed  proprietors,  the  manofao* 

ture  of  iron  began  to  languish ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  a  great  part  of  the  iron  in  use  was 
imported  from  abroad,  and  the  whole  quantity  made 
annually  in  England  seems  not  to  have  exceeded  10,000 
tons. 

But  few  changes  in  the  process  of  smelting  (accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities)  had  as  yet  taken  place, 
with  the  exception  of  the  bellows,  consisting  of  a  skin  bag 
distended  and  compressed  by  the  hands,  and  a  better  con- 
structed furnace.  John  Ray,  an  observant  naturalist, 
describes  the  process  of  smelting  in  the  Weald  in  1674  : — 

The  iron  mine  (ore)  was  to  be  found  (he  says)  at  a  depth]  varying  from 
four  to  forty  feet.  There  were  several  sarts,  which  the  iron-masters 
mixed  that  they  might  melt  to  advantage.  When  the  ore  was  brought  in 
they  i)laced  rows  of  it  alternately  upon  charcoal,  and  then  set  them  on 
fire  to  molify  the  ore,  so  that  it  might  be  broken  before  it  was  put  into 
the  furnace.  They  then  beat  it  into  smaU  pieces  and  put  it  into  a  furnace 
charged  with  charcoal,  whicli  melted  it  in  about  twelve  hours.  The 
bottom  of  the  furnace  was  made  of  sand  stone,  and  the  rest  of  the  fur- 
nance  Wiis  line<l  with  brick  to  the  top.  Every  six  days  they  caU  a 
foundai/j  in  which  space  they  make  about  eight  or  ten  tons  of  iron.  The 
hearth,  by  the  force  of  the  fire  constantly  blown,  grows  wider,  so  that  if 
it  will  at  first  make  a  sow  of  600  i>ounds,  at  last  it  wiU  make  2,000 
pounds.  Tlie  lesser  pieces  of  1,000  or  under  they  call  pigs."  If  the  hearth 
was  made  of  good  stone  it  would  hist  forty  foundays,  and  the  fire  was 
never  suffered  to  go  out.  The  cinder-like  scum  sw^am  upon  the  melted 
metal  in  the  hearth,  and  was  let  out  once  or  twice  before  a  sow  was  cast. 

The  iron  stone  appears  to  have  been  found  in  the  middle 
of  a  stratum  termed  **  The  Wadhurst  Clay,"  which  fur- 
nished two  thin  bands  from  one  to  two  feet  in  thickness, 


The  Rev.  E. 
Turner  on 
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VoLXX.,p.93.   but  which  were  not  continuous  layers.     The  method  of 

mining  was  to  sink  a  shaft  down  to  the  iron  stone,  remove 
as  much  ore  as  was  within  reach,  and  then  to  fill  the 
shaft  up  and  dig  a  second;  hence  the  remains  of  these 
mine  pits  are  frequently  found  close  together  in  consider- 
able numbers.     Other  traces  of  the  old  works  ma/stillAi 
discovered  by  the  scoriae,  now  overgrown  with  ferns  ^h^ 
mosses,  lying  by  the  side  of  the  old  hammer-ponds,  wheiS 
a  stream  was  dammed  up  until  it  acquired  power  to  drive 
the  hammer  in  the  forges. 
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Cowden,*  in  this  county,  still  preserves  its  Spood,  or  Ch.vp.  XXXI. 
Cinder-lane,  and  iron  slag  abounds  in  its  vicinity.    Large  cowdep. 
iron  works  were  carried  on  here,  the  hammer-ponds  of 
which   still  remain.     The    principal   masters  were  the 
Knights  and  Tichbornes,  the  descendants  of  both  of  whom 
ire  now  Baronets. 

There  were  forges  and  furnaces  also  at  Ashurst,  Bid- 
denden,  Cranbrook,  Goudhurst,  Hawkhurst,  Horsmonden, 
Lamberhnrst,  and  Tunbridge. 

Skillets  and  other  culinary  articles  were  manufactured  ??f  v^^^Vop 
at  this  time  at  Lamberhurst  and  other  places   in  the     ^     '    ' 
district  by  a  family  named  Bummens,  who  travelled  the 
coontry  with  them.     Iron   grave-slabs  and  hand-irons 
were  also  manufactured,  many  of  which  may  still  be  seen. 

Among  the  numerous  instances  of  great  success  and 
rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  from  the  iron  trade  in 
Sussex  I  may  mention  the  family  of  Gale.  From  Mr. 
Blencowe*s  memoir  of  them  we  learn  that  Leonard  Gale,  lb.,  Vol.  XII., 

p  45 

the  father,  was  born  in  1620,  at  Sevenoaks,  his  father  ^' 
being  a  blacksmith  residing  in  Biverhead  Street,  his 
mother,  the  daughter  of  one  George  Pratt,  a  yeoman  of 
Chelsford.f  Leonard  Gale,  who  was  a  Puritan,  appears 
for  a  time  to  have  carried  on  his  father's  business  of  a 
blacksmith  at  Biverhead.  He  then  removed  into  Sussex, 
and,  without  following  him  in  his  laborious  and  successful 
career,  I  will  briefly  state  that  Mr.  Walter  Burrcll,  one  of 
the  iron-masters  in  Sussex,  having  ridden  to  Sevenoaks  to 
inquire  into  Gale*s  character,  was  so  satisfied  with  the 
report  that  he  told  him  he  should  ^*  go  partners  with  him 
in  all  his  works."  I  refer  to  these  memoirs  chiefly  to  show 
that  though  the  iron  works  in  Kent  at  this  time  were  few 


',  -   *  The  Parochial  Account  Books  of  Cowden,  commencing  a.d.  1598  and 

^>  Miding  in  1714,  are  esteemed  a  great  archaeological  treasure  by  the  pre- 

<  i|nt  Incumbent,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Harvey.     Co]>ious  extracts  from  them 

7"^  the  Rev.  K  Turner  will  be  found  in  VoL  XX.  of  the  Sussex  Aich. 

CoU.,  p.  91.      There  is  also  a  very  pleasant  pa])cr  on  **  Cowdon  and  its 

Neighbourhood,**  by  Mr.  Blencuwc,  in  VoL  I.  of  Archo.'ologL'e  Cantiana. 

t  His  father,  motlier,  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  family,  with 
<nie  exception,  died  of  the  Plague,  which  they  took  at  Kemsing. 

VOi;,.   Ih  PP 
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Chap.  XXKI.  in  number  when  compared  with  Sussex,  some  of  the 
Cowden.  Kentish  ones  bore  a  high  character.     Those  of  Gowden 

perhaps  ranked  among  the  highest.     Gale  thus  adviseB 

his  family : — 

SoM.  AtcIl,  «*  If  you  can  get  one  of  the  Cowden*  furnaces  it  wiU  be  very  weU,  for 

Vol.XII.,p.5J.  J  Jq  assure  you  that  if  I  were  but  forty  years  old  I  would,  by  God's  help, 
get  a  good  estate  by  this  employment,  for  I  have  within  the&e  twenty 
years  cleared  near  i300  per  annum  out  of  that  very  forge ;  and  I  never 
would  have  left  my  forge  but  that  my  men  would  work  no  other  sows  but 
Cowden,  and  they  made  me  pay  20«.  for  every  ton  of  sows  more  than  I 
oould  have  them  at  some  other  furnaces,  which  was  a  great  hindrance  to 
my  gains  ;  I  therefore  let  them  my  forge." 

Gale  sent  his  son,  also  named  Leonard,  to  a  private 
tutor  at  Ilcver,  and  gave  him  a  liberal  education.  He  went 
to  Oxford  and  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  the  son  of  the 
Sevenoaks  blacksmith  was  afterwards  returned  in  1710  as 
one  of  the  members  for  East  Grinsted. 
?"<^  ^mh*"  From  a  waste  or  day-book  +  kept  by  this  Walter  Burrell 
Century.  and  his  brother  John  between  1686  and  1652  I  am  enabled 

to  state  the  price  at  which  the  iron  manufactured  at  this 
time  in  the  Wealds  of  Sussex  and  Surrey  was  sold,  and  we 
may  suppose  that  there  was  no  material  variation  in  the 
price  in  Kent.  The  different  sales  (which  appear  to  have 
been  extensive)  varied  from  10  to  100  tons,  and  the  price 
does  not  fluctuate  much ;  the  lowest  sum  per  ton  during 
ten  years  was  £16  10s.,  the  highest,  £17  12^.  Qd,  This 
book  also  contains  entries  in  1686  of  the  carriage  of  iron 
from  the  Tilgato  furnace,  **  which  my  brother  Thomas  did 
work,"  to  the  Holmsted  forge,  at  2^.  6t/.  per  ton  ;  6(/.  per 
ton  extra  appears  to  have  been  charged  for  the  winter 
carriage.  It  also  contains  entries  for  the  purchase  and 
carriage  of  oak  and  cord  wood. 

Fuller  makes  no  mention  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  in 
Kent,  but  under  Sussex  he  tells  us  that  a  great  quantity 

*  A  most  destructive  flood  occurred  in  Juno,  1703,  which  broke  down 
several  pond-bays  at  Cowden  and  elsewhere,  and  did  great  injury  to  the 
l>roperty  of  the  iron-masters. 

t  This  book  has  been  kindly  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hart,  of  Rei- 
gate.  It  is  a  rude  production,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  tho  entries  are 
as  correct  as  if  the  more  scientific  system  now  adopted  by  our  modem 
and  expensive  accountants  had  been  employed. 
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118  made  there,  much  of  which  was  exported,  and  adds,  Chap,  xxxl 

"but  whether  the  private  profit  thereof  will  at  lovg  running  y^^  ^      ^^. 

eoantervail  the  publio  loss  in  the  destruction  of  woods  I 

im  as  unwilling  to  discuss  as  unable  to  decide.*'    He  then 

expresses  a  hope  that  a  plan  might  bd  discovered  for  ren- 

dflring  sea  coal  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  but  he 

did  not  live  to  see  it  adopted. 

The  reason  I  am  disposed  to  give  wby  there  were  fewer  Saisex  and 
iron  works  in  Kent  than  in  Sussex  is,  not  because  the  ore  workl.**  ^^^^ 
and  timber  were  better  or  more  abundant  in  the  one 
eoonty  than  the  other,  for  we  have  just  noticed  the  case  of 
Cowden  in  proof  that  it  was  not  so,  but  because  the  tenure 
by  which  that  portion  of  the  ancient  forest  constituting 
the  Weald  of  Sussex  was  held,  differed  materially  from 
that  of  the  Kentish  portion.    In  Sussex  the  Lay  Barons 
held  it,  sported  over  it,  and  cut  down  the  timber  and 
underwood  at  their  own  pleasure  and  without  any  restric-  Bicncowc  on 
tion.    Lancaster  Great  Park,  part  of  the  possessions  of  uJneSiibour- 
Jdm  of  Gaunt,  stood  on  the  borders  of  Kent,  and  by  the  hooci, 
names  of  the  parishes  included  within  it,  such  as  Hart-  voi!*!^".  in. 
field,  Bucksted,  Horstod,   and  Maresfield,   clearly  indi- 
cated that  the  district  was  devoted  to  the  chase.  ^Vhile  in 
Kent  the  heads  of  the  Church  and  religious  houses  down  Ante,  p.  334. 
to  the  time  of  Archbishop  Wiuchelsea,  who  held  the  See 
of  Canterbury  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
prohibited  their  tenants  from  felling  the  timber  in  any 
of  their  woods,  and  they  did  not  cut  down  much  them- 
selves.    Hence  the  difficulty  of  obtaining   timber  and 
underwood  in  tho  Weald  of  Kent  for  smelting  purposes 
caused  the  iron  trade  in  this  district  to  decline,  and  this 
led  the  inhabitants  to  grub  tho  underwood,  which  they 
had  the  right  to  do  on  certain  terms,  and  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  manufacture  of  cloth  and  cultivation  of  the  soil 
instead  of  searching  for  its  ore.  Thus  we  have  **  Cowden," 
implying  **  a  pasture  in  a  valley"  devoted  to  the  sustenance 
of  man,  and  more  useful  to  him  than  tho  wild  inmates  of 
the  forest. 
It  was  now  discovered  that  the  regions  north  and  west 
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of  the  Trent  and  Severn  possessed  in  their  coal  beds  a 
source  of  wealth  far  more  precious  than  the  gold  mines  of 
Peru,  and  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  beds  almost 
every  manufacture  might  be  most  profitably  carried  on; 
henco  the  history  of  our  Wealden  iron  trade  during  what 
may  be  termed  the  era  of  transition  from  the  use  of 
charcoal  to  pit  coal,  is  a  disastrous  one.  Several  of  the 
ironmasters  in  the  south  found  it  necessary  to  remove 
their  works  elsewhere.  Among  those  who  settled  in 
Glamorganshire  was  Walter  Burrcll,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken.  In  a  short  time  Sussex  and  Kent  had 
lost  one-half  of  their  iron  trade.  One  of  the  earliest  and 
most  enterprising  of  the  new  adventurers  in  the  field 
of  iron -working,  by  substituting  coal  for  charcoal,  was 
Dud  Dudley,  the  natural  son  of  Edward  Lord  Dudley. 
His  father  obtained  a  patent  for  him,  and  he  appears 
to  have  turned  out  a  quantity  of  good  iron,  which  he 
was  enabled  to  sell  at  £12  per  ton.  His  unfortunate 
career  has  been  traced  by  Mr.  Smiles  and  other  writers, 
includiDg  Mr.  Nicholls,  the  historian  of  the  Ironmon- 
gers' Company.  A  flood  destroyed  his  chief  works, 
and  the  woodmen  who  had  previously  felled  and  carted 
the  timber  for  charcoal,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  oc- 
cupation, rose  in  a  body  on  several  occasions  and  des- 
troyed his  machinery.  Tho  inventor  was  ruined,  and 
died  without  disclosing  his  secret.  Other  patents  were 
granted  which  were  equally  unsuccessful  and  were  can- 
celled ;  the  trade  languished,  and  the  art  was  not  again 
discovered  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  century. 

In  the  meantime  all  the  iron  works  belonging  to  the 
Crown  or  to  Royalists  had  been  destroyed  ;  and  after  the 
Restoration,  the  royal  iron  works  in  the  forest  of  Dean 
were  demolished,  lest  tho  manufacture  of  iron  should  en- 
danger the  supply  of  timber  for  ship-building. 

The  gradual  removal  to  the  north  of  some  of  the  leading 
cloth  and  iron  manufacturers  was  felt  by  tho  increase  of 
the  parochial  burthens  of  the  Weald.  In  Goudhurst  the 
cost  \n  ten  years  was  augmented  from  £80  to  £300  per 
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annmn,  twenty  of  the  chief  families  having  left  the  parish.  Chap.  XXXL 
When  the  spire  on  the  top  of  the  tower  of  the  church 
was  destroyed  by  lightning  on  the  night  of  the  28rd  of 
August,  1687,  five  bells  were  melted,  and  other  injuries 
done  to  the  building,  so  that  the  inhabitants  were  un- 
able to  bear  the  cost  of  the  restoration,  estimated  at 
Jg2,745,  and  a  brief  was  issued  to  assist  them.  Ooudhurst 
possessed  a  market  place  at  this  time,  which  was  taken 
down  about  1650. 

The  great  fire  of  London,  which  broke  out  eariy  in  the  The  Fire  of 
morning  of  Sunday,  September  2ncl,  1G66,  destroyed  St.  ^"^^l^"- 
Paul*s  Cathedral,  which  Pepys  thus  records  :  **  Paul's  is  VoLlll.,p.277. 
burned,  and  all  Cheapside."    The  first  stone  of  the  new 
cathedral  was  laid   June  21st,    1675.      The  choir  was 
opened  for  Divine  service  December  2nd,  1697,  bjit  the  T^ongman's 
building  was  not  completed  until  long  afterwards.    Lome-  ^p^^jfrs 
wood  in  Nettlestead,  a  border  parish  of  the  Weald,*  had  pp.  125,  129. 
a  reputation  for  its  timber  which  grew  to  a  large  size,  and 
Bome  of  it  was  used  for  the  dome  of  the  new  Cathedral  ;f 
while  the  iron  balustrades,  to  the  number  of  2,500,  which 
surround  it,  were  cast  at  the  Lamberhurst  furnace,  |  at  a 
cost  of  £11,202.    There  are  seven  gates  and  the  entire 
weight  was  200  tons  and  811b8.§     Sir  Christopher  Wren 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  erection  of  this  fence,  the 
balustrades  of  which  are  each  five  feet  six  inches  high. 

*  It  once  belonged  to  the  Cloister  of  Black  Canons  at  Tunbridge,  and 
afterwards  passed  into  the  families  of  the  NeviUs  and  Roydons,  until  it 
oame  by  marriage  into  the  possession  of  Roger  Twisden. 

f  I  lenm  this  from  a  document  in  the  possession  of  the  Hector,  tho 
Ber.  F.  W.  Cobb. 

X  Lamberhurst  furnace  is  situate  on  the  verge  of  Sussex,  bordering 
Kent,  Lamberhurst  being  partly  in  each  county.  It  ^ras  one  of  the 
largest  in  this  part  of  the  Kingdom,  nnd  acquired  tho  name  of  Gloucester 
furnace  from  a  visit  paid  to  it  by  Queen  Anne  nnd  her  young  son  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  at  the  time  they  resided  at  Tun])ridgo  "WoUs.  The 
iron  stone  which  supplied  it  was  dug  in  the  neighbourhood. — HornJUlcTs 
Sussex,  voL  L,  p.  411,  quoting  Top.  Lib.  Sussex,  p.  175,  the  comx)ilerof 
which  took  the  account  from  the  books  belonging  to  the  furnace. 

§  Smiles,  however,  in  his  Industrial  Biographies,  p.  39,  says:  "The 
contract  was  thought  too  large  for  one  iron-trader  to  undertake,  and  it 
was  distributed  among  several  contractors,  though  the  principal  part  of 
the  work  was  executed  at  Lamberhurst."  Part  of  the  work  was  executed 
at  Cowden  by  a  sub-contractor. 
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Chap.  XXXI.  He  never  designed  it,  his  objections  were  disregarded,  and 
Lonzman.  ^^®  fence  was  erected  by  the  Commissioners.  In  one  of 
lb.,  p.  140.       his  letters  Sir  Christopher  writes:  "As  for  the  iron  fence 

it  was  wrested  from  me,  and  the  doing  it  carried  in  a  way 
that  I  may  venture  to  say  will  be  ever  condemned."  We 
have  been  recently  told  that  the  wall  and  railing  are  to  be 
removed. 

Immediately  after  this  great  fire  in  London  duties  were 
^^  laid  upon  sea-borne  coal  to  assist  in  the  rebuilding  of  St. 

Paul's  and  fifty  parish  churches  out  of  the  much  larger 
number  that  had  been  destroyed.*     In  1699  coals  sold  in 
London  for  18,"?.  a  chaldron,  out  of  which  hs,  were  paid  to 
the  King,  Is.  6(/.  to  St.  Paul's,  and  Is.  6rf.  metage. 
Boads.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  **  of  all  inventions,  printing 

excepted,  those  which  abridge  distance  have  done  most  for 
the  civilization  of  our  species."  Now,  when  on  our  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare  from  Dover  to  London  there  were 
during  this  century  many  parts  of  the  road  where  the  ruts 
were  deep,  the  descents  steep,  and  the  mud  lay  on  each 
side,  so  that  coaches  often  stuck  fast  until  a  team  could 
be  procured  to  tug  them  out,  and  guides  and  link-boys 
became  necessary  as  it  grew  dark,  what  must  have  been 
the  state  of  the  roads  in  the  Weald  ?  The  carriages  there 
were  generally  drawn  by  oxen  instead  of  horses,  sinking 
deep  at  every  step  they  took  in  winter  time.  Thus  in 
Parti.,  p.  3P.    Tarbutt's  **  Annals  of  Cranbrook  Church"  a  charge  of 

8.S.  6(/.  is  made  in  the  churchwardens'  accounts,  a.d.  1606, 
**  for  six  oxen  to  help  the  carriers  to  bring  the  bells  some 
part  of  the  way,  because  they  did  want  help,  being  over- 
loaded." Heavy  articles  were  conveyed  by  stage  waggons  at 
a  costly  price,  and  passengers  without  the  means  of  travel- 
ling by  coach  or  on  horseback  were  crowded  together  in 
them.  We  will  not  speculate  on  the  course  of  the  earliest 
thoroughfares  in  the  Weald,  for  it  could  be  only  specula- 
tion, as  nearly  all  of  them  wcremade  after  the  Romans 

*  In  1677  Charles  the  II.  granted  to  his  natural  son  Charles  Lennox 
Duke  of  Kichmond,  and  his  heirs,  a  duty  of  If.  per  chaldron  on  coals, 
which  continued  in  the  famUy  till  it  was  purchasea  by  the  nation. 
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qnitied  Kent  ;*  bnt  they  were  mere  soft  trackB,  until  the  Chap.  XXXL 
iron-maBters  for  their  own  convenience  or  by  compulsion 
liegan  to  harden  them  with  the  waste  from  their  fumacee. 
We  can,  however,  trace  some  of  the  early  roads  in  tlie 
Weald  by  the  remains  of  the  paved  tracks  for  pack-horses 
mnd  foot  passengers  still  occasionally  met  with  on  the  sides. 
Beyond  this  I  can  add  but  little  to  what  I  have  already 
stated  in  Chapter  XXXIII.  of  my  first  volume.  The  manu- 
factures of  the  clothiers,  and  even  agricultural  produce, 
were  carried  to  market,   &c.,  by  pack-horses,  and  the 
labours  of  the  iron-masters  by  tugs  and  waggons.    Before 
the  close  of  this  century  stage  coaches  and  public  convey- 
ances came  into  use,  though  on  a  limited  scale.  Confming 
myself  to  our  own  district,  I  may  observe  that  the  coach 
from  London  towards  the  coast  of  Sussex  did  not  then  ?5y\t^'^,",s^* 
proceed  farther  than  Tunbridge.    Letters  by  post  to  Eye  London. 
were  delivered  three  times  a  week.  A  journey  from  Rye  to 
London  occupied  two  long  days.  Mr.  Samuel  Jcake,  junior, 
of  Bye  (the  son,  I  presume,  of  the  learned  publisher  of  the 
Charters  of  the  Cinque  Ports),  tells  us  that  on  Monday, 
May  22nd,  1682,  **  I  rode  with  my  wife  and  mother-in-law 
to  London  for  diversion,  came  thither  28rd,  Tuesday;  had  Frewen'g 
hot  and  dry  weather."     **  June  28rd,  Friday,  we  returned  quotcd^in   ' 
from  London  in  the  stage  coach  to  Tunbridge,  and  24th,  ^"??-  ^^^^ 
Saturday,  came  to  Rye  at  night."    Four  years  later  [28rd  VoLV.,p.l93. 
January,    1686] ,   he  proceeded    from  Rye  through  the 
Weald  to  London,  starting  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing and  reaching  Lamberhurst,  a  distance  of  only  twenty- 
three  miles,   about  two  in  the  afternoon.     He  quitted 
Lamberhurst  at  three,   and  about  half-past  five  in  the  ?°llo^*y*JL 
afternoon,  while  riding  in  the  forest  between  Woodgate        * 
and  Tunbridge,  by  moonlight,  with  fellow  travellers  for 

•  In  the  year  1871,  "while  the  Ordnance  S\ir\'cy  was  in  prepara- 
tion, the  remains  of  a  road-leatling  from  Woodcliurch  to  Hemsted 
Park  and  jcrouniU,  and  supposed  to  be  Koman,  was  discovered.  The 
material  of  which  it  is  com])oscd  would  justify  the  conclusion,  that  it 
w&B  either  a  Koman  road,  or  led  to  some  of  our  earliest  British  iron- 
works. I  confess  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  while  the 
Romans  occupied  Britain  they  troubled  themselves  very  little  with  th« 
Andred  foreit,  and  only  traversed  the  outskirts  of  it. 
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CRap.  xxxi.  the  sake  of  security,  the  tracks  being  bad  and  uneven,  he 

and  another  companion  were  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  party.  It  was  freezing,  and  he  alighted  and  led  his 
horse  until  he  met  with  a  pretty  good  track,  when  he 
remounted.  The  next  day  he  travelled  from  Tunbridge  to 
London  by  stage  coach,  the  distance  being  thirty  miles, 
which  was  performed  in  ten  hours.  A  few  years  later  we 
find  the  Rye  attorney  recording  his  experience  of  the  state 
of  the  roads  between  that  town  and  Ashford.  He  had 
occasion  to  go  into  Kent  to  pay  some  legacies,  and  started 
9th  April,  1694,  from  Rye,  at  eight  a.m.  **Had  good 
weather  overhead,  but  dreadful  and  dangerous  ways  from 
Appledore  to  Ashford,  yet  it  pleased  God  that  I  went  safe 
through ;  by  reason  of  the  badness  of  the  ways  it  was  near 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  I  got  to  Ashford/' 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Weald  then  heard  very  little  of 
what  occurred  beyond  their  own  narrow  district.  In- 
telligence from  the  outer  world  reached  them  chiefly 
through  the  packmen,  who  picked  up  the  news  on  their 
journeys  to  and  from  the  fulling  mills  and  cloth  mar- 
kets, or  through  the  pedlars  while  they  were  retailing 
their  goods. "^^ 

The  first  Turnpike  Act  was  passed  15th  Charles  11. 
(16G8),  with  a  view  to  relieve  poor  rural  parishes  through 
which  great  throughfares  ran  of  an  unjust  burthen,  by 
providing  for  the  erection  of  toll  gates. 


First  Turnpike 
Act. 


*  The  news  tliat  CromweU  was  made  Protector  did  not  reach  Bridge- 
water  until  nineteen  days  afterwards ;  and  prayers  were  offered  for 
James  11.  in  the  Orkneys  for  three  months  after  he  had  taken  up  hii 
abode  afc  St.  Germain's ;  but  as  he  had  partisans  in  Scotland,  this  might 
not  be  entirely  owing  to  the  slowness  with  which  news  then  traveUed.— 
Smiks"  Life  of  Telford y  p.  30. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTUEY  CONCLUDED. -THE  STATE  OF 
THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  WEALD.— TUB  ARCHBISHOrS  OF 
CANTERBURY.— PURVEYANCE -APPAREL.— PUI5LIC  STA- 
TUTES.—TUN  BRIDGE  WELLS.— MEN  OF  EMINENCE— M. P. »S 
AND  SHERIFFS  RESIDING  IN  THi:  WEALD. 

IF  the  complaints  which  were  from  time  to  time  made  Cuap.xxXIL 
of  the  state  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Kent,  es- 
pecially  in  the  Weald,  towards  the  middle  of  the  17th 
Century,  are  to  be  implicitly  relied  on,  it  was  in  a  de-  Tt©  state  of 
plorable  condition.  Bishop  Laud,  even  before  ho  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  was  no  doubt  earnest 
in  his  desire  to  correct  the  abuses  which  had  crept  in 
here  and  elsewhere.  He  found,  according  to  Lord 
Clarendon,  many  churches  in  a  state  of  most  indecent 
Blovenliness  and  ruin,  the  buildings  neglected  by  the 
people  and  the  chancels  by  the  parsons.  The  Commu- 
nion Tables,  placed  in  the  body  of  the  church,  were  de- 
secrated by  common  uses;  and  Puritan  divines,  under 
the  name  of  lecturers,  preached  without  authority.  He 
caused  several  churches  to  bo  repaired,  adorned,  and  re- 
consecrated, with  a  pompous  ceremonial,  of  which  great 
complaint  was  made  by  many.  Tho  Communion  Tables 
were  removed,  phiced  on  a  raised  i)latform,  and  railed  in 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  church,  the  interior  hung  with 
pictures,  and  tho  windows  adorned  with  painted  glass. 
He  substituted  catechising  for  lecturing,  ordered  the  sur- 
plice and  hood  to  bo  worn  in  reading  the  service,  and  the 
gown  and  not  a  cloak  to  be  used  in  preaching  in  market 
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Chap.xxxii.  towns.    These  and  similar  matters  were  deemed  to  show 
The  Church.      Land's  leaning  to  Home,  and  irritated  and  gave  more 

offence  than  even  his  high  prerogative  divinity.  The  Pu* 
ritan  opinions  greatly  prevailed  in  the  towns  of  Kent,  and 
the  people  reproached  him  with  introducing  corrupt  doc- 
trine and  idolatrous  worship,  at  which  the  Protestant 
mind  revolted.*  It  may  seem  to  many  of  my  readers,  to 
be  of  slight  moment  how  the  service  of  the  Church  is  per- 
formed, so  that  it  is  done  decently  and  with  proper  re- 
verence; or  how  the  officiating  minister  is  dressed ;  but 
for  such  points  as  these  and  other  grievances  (some  of 
them  imaginary)  the  men  of  that  day  sacrificed  the 
comforts  and  endearments  of  life  in  this  and  other 
countries,  and  exposed  themselves  to  famine  and  disease 
in  the  wilds  of  America. 

When  the  Long  Parliament  assembled  in  1640  encour- 
agement was  given  to  the  people  to  make  public  their 
real  or  imaginary  grievances,  and  they  were  not  slow  in 
doing  so.  If  any  of  my  readers  wish  to  inform  themselves 
of  the  state  of  the  Church  in  Kent,  especially  in  the  Weald, 
and  the  characters  of  its  ministers,  as  recorded  by  its  ene- 
mies, I  may  refer  them  to  the  **  Proceedings  in  Kent, 
1640,'*  edited  by  the  late  Rev.  L.  B.  Larking.  This  is  a  se- 
lection from  the  papers  of  Sir  Edward  Dering,  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  then  one  of  the  representatives  for 
Kent,  and  from  the  opinions  he  entertained,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  his  residence,  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  most 
of  the  grievances  in  the  Weald  would  be  brought  under  his 
notice.  We  find  in  the  volume  in  question  petitions  from 
no  less  than  twenty  parishes  in  the  district  during  the 
year  1640.  I  here  give  an  outline  of  a  few,  without  men- 
tioning the  names  of  individual  clergymen. 

The  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  i)erpetual  Curate  of 
Maidstone  was  signed  by  the  Mayor  and  fifty-two  inhabitants.    It  states 

•  On  the  night  of  the  11th  lilay,  1G40,  a  mob,  consisting  chiefly  of 
London  apprentices,  attacked  Lambeth  Palace  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
Backing  it ;  but  Laud,  apprised  of  their  intentions,  took  measures  for  his 
defence,  and,  after  a  fruitless  attack,  they  vented  their  hatred  by  execra- 
tion and  ribaldry.  The  palace  was  turned  into  a  garrison,  and  frntified 
with  ordnance.— ZaucTf  Diary ,  May,  1640. 


The  Clergy 
the  Weald, 
A.D.  1640. 
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Ihal  the  town  wta  great  and  populous  and  contained  6,000  inhabitants,    CilAP.XXXIL 
ttet  ArehbiBhop  Land  received  all  their  tithes  and  took  no  care  of  tho  """^ 

pnnh,  bat  had  put  in  a  Curate,  who  was  also  Rector  of  Bonghton 
Xanmbe,  and  preached  only  about  once  a  month.  The  petition  con- 
by  making  snndiy  charges  against  the  clergyman,  which,  if  tme, 


petition  to  the  House  from  Tunbridge  states  that  it  is  a  great  Tunbridge. 
■aiket  town,  and  very  populous.     That  the  vicar  was  non-resident ; 
ftal  bftTing  a  plurality  of  benefices  he  seldom  preached  there ;  that  ho 
ttnaftened  his  parishioners  for  going  to  other  churches,  even  when  there 
was  neither  sermon  nor  catechising  in  his  own  church. 

In  Tadely  and  Capel  there  was  no  resident  vicar.    Every  other  Sunday   Tudcly. 
the  duty  was  performed  by  a  layman. 

The  Vicar  of  Tenterden  was  also  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  rector  of  Tenterden. 
Aeriae,  and  a  non-resident.  He  prohibited  his  curate,  who  was  badly 
ftid,  from  preaching  or  catechising  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  would 
aot  allow  the  parishioners  to  provide  a  minister  at  their  own  cost. 
There  had  not  been  a  resident  curate  in  the  parish  for  six  months.  Tho 
Tiear  only  paid  the  curate  a  noble,  or  6f.  8c/.,  for  the  Sunday  duties. 
He  exacted  exoessive  fees.  He  cited  ten  poor  labourers  to  Canterbury  for 
Mm-payment  of  their  Easter  offerings,  and  for  not  receiving  tho  Holy 
Gonmraxiion,  whereas  all  of  them  (except  two,  who  had  fled  the  parish) 
had  done  so.  Eighty  signatures  are  attached  to  the  petition  containing 
these  eomplaints,  and  among  them  are  tho  names  of  Withcrdcn,  Iden, 
Hiffenden,  Iggulden,  Ashcnden,  Tilden,  Weller,  and  Boys. 

In  Little  Chart  the  parishioners,  including  Robert  and  John  Darell,  Little  Chart. 
with  the  churchwardens  and  six  other  parishioners,  complain  that  the 
Beetor  was  non-resident ;  had  not  officiated  six  times  in  three  years ; 
that  the  service  was  sometimes  performed  by  a  drunken  minister,  and 
eften  left  uni)crformed ;  that  complaints  had  been  made  from  time  to 
tiine  without  redress.  More  than  thirty  of  tho  parishioners  of  Smarden 
eompUined  against  the  Rector  (who  held  Charing  also)  for  non-residence, 
and  against  his  curate  for  drunkenness.  The  curate  is  also  charged  with 
"hefaig  a  fighter,  not  only  in  his  own  house,  but  a  breaker  of  the  King*s 
peace,  in  striking  others,  both  men  and  women,  even  at  the  church  door." 
He  had  been  twice  presented  for  miEConduct,  but  still  proceeded  "a 
maio  ad  pQurJ** 

The  Vicar  of  Yalding  also  held  the  Rectory  of  Clapham,  in  Surrey.    Tailing. 
The  parishioners  petitioned  for  a  resident  vicar,  and  a<M  **  we  have  had 
noe  preacliing  paster  tliat  hath  been  conscionablo  to  perform  his  office 
faithfully  amongst  us  by  the  space  of  thirtie  years  aiul  upwards,  whereby 
honest  hearts  are  saddcd,  and  others  are  very  ignorant  and  lewd.'* 

The  Vicar  of  Sutton  Valence  also  held  Brenchley,  and  no  service  had   Sutton 
been  performed  for  three  months.  Valence. 

The  Vicar  of  East  Sutton  also  held  Wateringbury,  East  Sutton. 

The  Vicar  of  Goudhurst  held  Horsmondon  also.  Ooudlmrst. 

The  Vicar  of  Horsmondon  was  a  pluralist,  and  encouraged  ritualism,    Horsmonden. 
"pressing  the  people  to  observe  new  gestures  in  the  church*'' 
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Ashford. 


The  Vicar  of  Bolvenden  has  grave  changes  brought  against  him  b| 
twelve  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Rector  of  Woodchurch  is  charged  with  encouraging  Popuk 
practices. 

I  have  not  referred  to  the  case  of  the  Incumbent  of 
Lidsing  and  Bredhurst,  who  states  that  the  petiti(m 
against  him  was  concocted  at  an  alehouse,  and  that  the 
persons  whose  marks  were  set  to  it  afterwards  repudiated 
it.  The  Hector  of  Mersham  and  Old  Eomney,  also  states 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Edward  Dering : — 

**  My  fault  is  only  having  two  livingSy  and,  if  that  be  censnred  unfit 
by  your  honourable  House,  I  shall  willingly  sacrifice  my  privat  respects 
to  the  publicke  good  ;  and,  in  the  interim,  as  I  have  bcene,  so,  by  God^i 
helpe,  I  will  be  carefuU  of  the  Cure.  This,  I  am  sure,  as  there  is  never 
a  living  in  the  Marsh,  so,  few  of  that  bigness  in  the  Kingdom,  better 
served ;  for  I  allow  ^Ir.  Baker,  a  godly  honest  man,  £20  per  aunum  for 
serving  the  Cure,  and  preaching  in  the  forenoon,  and  £10  i>er  annum, 
and  the  Church  dues,  for  a  lecture  in  the  afternoon.  Their  Commonioii 
Table  has  bcene  never  removed,  nor  any  innovation  even  so  much  is 
proposed  to  them  ;  and,  for  my  parte,  I  never  so  much  as  cited  one  of 
them  to  any  Court,  and  am  yet  to  learn  the  price  of  a  processe." 

Now,  allowing  that  some  of  the  complaints  contained 
in  these  petitions  were,  as  I  have  suggested,  greatly 
exaggerated,  the  fact  remains  that  many  of  the  Clergy 
in  this,  and,  indeed,  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  were 
at  this  time  pluralists  and  consequently  non-residents. 
Oftentimes,  I  admit,  hecause  the  livings  were  miserably 
poor.  Unfortunately  this  state  of  affairs  continued  for 
nearly  two  centuries  longer,  to  the  great  injury  of  our 
Church,  the  haneful  effect  of  which  she  is  now  struggling 
against  in  districts  like  the  Weald. 

It  was  a  frequent  practice  during  the  reign  of  Charles  L 
to  attribute  most  of  the  troubles  of  the  nation  to  the 
bishops,  and  Wallington,'*'  in  his  historical  notices  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  tells  us  that  in  the  year  1640  there 
was  a  soldier  quartered  at  Ashford  whose  name  was 
Bishop^  a  very  peevish  man;  so  his  colleagues  dressed 
him  like  a  bishop,  with  a  gown,  white  sleeves,  and  a 
square  cap,  and  he  was  accused  before  a  mock  tribunal 

*  Wallington  was  a  royalist  at  heart,  but  was  grieved  at  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  King  and  Archbishop  Laud. 


Samuel  Fishei\  689 


cause  of  the  troubles  of  the  Church  and  Com-  Ohap^xxXIL 
althy  and  condemned  to  die.    His  associates  while 
g  him  in  jest  (he  striving  with  them)  nearly  hung 
.  earnest,  for  he  was  almost   strangled.      After 
le  soldiers  entered  Ashford  church  and  pulled  up  Lewuhnm. 
;ar  rails."^     They  did  the  same  at  Lewisham. 
enable  the  Puritans  of  Maidstone  at  this  time  to 
a  place  of  worship  where  their  own  doctrines  were  Newton's 
ed,  Eobert  Swinock,  one  of  its  inhabitants,  pur-  p.'iyi.     * 
.  the  next  presentation  of  Otham,  and  presented 
rhomas  Wilson,  a  learned  Presbyterian. 

extraordinary  career  of  Samuel  Fisher  must  not  be  Samuel  FiBher. 
over,  as  he  preached,  lectured,  and  disputed  in  the 
,  at  Ashford,  and  elsewhere  in  Kent.  He  was  bom 
rthampton  in  1605,  in  which  town  his  father  had 
the  office  of  Mayor.  Ho  took  his  degree  as  M.A. 
brd,  became  chaplain  to  Sir  Arthur  Haslerigge,  and  Wood's  Ath : 
2  was  presented  to  the  Vicarage  of  Lydd.f  It  was  **  iP*  • 
^orth  £200  a  year  (the  modus  had  not  been  set 
.  He  held  it  about  nine  years,  then  resigned  it,  and 
I  grazier,  lecturer,  and  Baptist  preacher.  Ho  pos- 
considerable  talent  and  persuasive  eloquence ;  on 
;casion  ho  addressed  2,000  people  at  Ashford,  many 
VOL  learned  men.  He  next  became  a  Quaker,  and  was 
y  eloquent  on  behalf  of  tho  new  sect.  Being  present 
56  in  the  House  of  Parliament,  and  hearing  the 
3tor  say  "people  now  enjoyed  religious  freedom,"  he 
and  exclaimed  that  he  had  a  message  from  the  Lord, 
d  not  spoken  two  or  three  minutes  when  the  members 
med  <' A  Quaker,  a  Quaker,"  and  raised  a  tumult. 

11  act  of  desecration  was  committed  in  almost  every  church  into 
;he  soldiers  entered.  In  common  with  the  hulk  of  tho  peo])le  at 
me,  they  were  opi)03ed  to  tho  sc^^arution  of  tho  minister  from 
gregation. 

jtcd  (Vol.  viiL,  p.  517),  says  Wood,  is  mistaken,  for  Fisher  was 
sturer  at  Lydd.  This  vicarage  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Archbishop, 
telievo  that  the  Lambeth  entries  of  institutions  do  not  commence 
10C3.  In  tho  registry  of  burials  between  1G40  and  1G50,  there  is 
y  "  of  a  Sonne  of  Samuel  Fisher,  who  was  buried  not  according  to 
ler  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book,'\ 
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Chap.xxxii.  Cromwell  wanted  to  hear  him  out,  but  the  meml 
The  Church,  would  not  allow  it,  so  he  printed  his  message.  He  afl 
wards  travelled  in  France  and  Italy  seeking  to  make  c* 
verts  from  Bomanism.  He  was  arrested  on  three  oc 
sions  for  teaching  nonconformity,  and  confined  in  th: 
different  prisons  in  London.  It  is  supposed  that  he  d 
of  the  plague  in  August,  1GG5  • 

London  and  the  provincial  towns  petitioned  for  t 
abolition  of  Episcopacy,  and  in  1642  the  Bill  passed,  I 
Charles  I.  withheld  his  assent.  This  led  to  the  adopti 
by  both  Houses  of  their  resolutions,  in  the  nature  of  Or 
nances,  thus  setting  aside  the  veto  of  the  King.  By  o 
of  them  they  abolished  the  Episcopal  hierarchy  of  t 
Church  of  England.  By  another  they  directed  the  sale 
the  lands  of  the  Church  for  State  purposes,  reserving 
decent  maintenance  for  the  clergy  then  living.  So 
afterwards  it  was  resolved  to  abolish  tithes,  t 
right  to  sell  benefices  and  advowsons  was  to  be  put 
end  to,  and  the  people  were  to  elect  their  own  rcligk 
instructors. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of  the  King, 
council  of  State,  consisting  of  forty-one  members,  ii 
appointed.  Bradshaw  was  elected  its  president,  and 
relative,  John  Milton,  was  appointed  secretary  for  fore: 
languages.  In  1G52,  Greenwich  and  other  Royal  Pa 
were  ordered  to  be  cold,  and  the  produce  appropria 
to  the  use  of  the  nation. 

I  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  notice 
religious  persecutions  of  thiscentury,  but  must  cont 
myself  with  remarking  that  whether  among  individuali 
sects  there  is  no  hatred  so  much  to  be  deplored  as  t 
which  results  from  such  controversies  and  struggles, 
think  it  was  the  late  Lord  Eldon  who  remarked  t 
Ecclesiastical  tyranny  is  geucrally  accompanied  by  pol 
cal  tyranny;  the  one  enchains  the  minds,  the  other 
bodies  of   men.      During  the  seventeenth  century 
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*  Iho  different  hiatories  of   the    Puritans,   the   Baptists,   and 
Quakers  and  their  suiFcrin^a,  contain  f uU  accounts  of  his  career. 
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Ghnrohman  and  the  Nonconformist,  the  Eoman  Catholic  Chap.xxxil 

and  the  Unitarian  was  exposed,  each  in  his  turn,  to  a 

dreadful  religious  persecution.     All  this  I  will  pass  oyer, 

and  will  merely  record  the  names  of  those  Prelates  who  at 

this  eventful  period  were  successively  appointed  as  the 

guardians  of  our  National  Church,  introducing  only  such 

local  events  connected  with  their  high  office  as  deserve 

notice. 

Eig^t  Archbishops  respectively  held  the  See  of  Can-  The  Aioh- 
terbury  during  the  17th  Century,  viz. :  Bancroft  (who  ly'^^n^' 
raoceeded  Whitgifl;  in  1604),  Abbot,  Laud,  Juxon,  Shel- 
don,  Bancroft,  Tillotson,  and  Tenison.  Archbishop  Ab- 
bot, in  1621,  accidentally  killed  one  Peter  Hawkins,  a 
gamekeeper,  while  shooting  at  a  deer  with  a  cross-bow 
al  Lord  Zouch's  park,  in  Hampshire.  The  coroner  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  unintentional  homicide  ;  but  the  ques- 
tion arose,  Was  this  amusement  contrary  to  the  canon 
law  ?  Some  Churchmen  thought  it  was,  and  it  unfortun- 
ately happened  that  among  them  there  were  four  bishops 
elect  who  refused  to  be  consecrated  by  this  metropolitan 
(Land  being  one).  To  remove  this  supposed  incapacity 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  j  his  office,  King  James  granted 
Abbot  a  pardon  in  law,  and  then  obtained  from  eight 
bishops  his  absolution  from  all  censure. 

During  the  next  reign  Abbot  was  accused  of  favouring 
the  Puritans,  and  had  to  retire  to  his  manor-house  at 
Fordy  near  Heme;  Charles  I.,  however,  afterwards  became 
reconciled  to  him.  He  was  a  liberal  man,  and  built  a 
conduit  of  stone  in  the  City  of  Canterbury  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants.  Opinions  as  to  his  merits  were,  as 
may  be  supposed,  very  conflicting  at  this  particular 
juncture.  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  disparagingly  of  him. 
It  has  been  said  that  **  his  Protestant  zeal  was  a  ran- 
corous hatred  of  all  that  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
Rome."  His  successor.  Archbishop  Laud,  met  in  early  Laud,  a 
life  with  a  kind  patron  in  Dr.  Neile,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  intlumbent. 
who  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Cookstone  or  Cuxton, 
in  this  county,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  Norton, 
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near  Faversham.  He  was  BuccessiTely  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  Bath  and  Wells,  and  of  London,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in  1638. 

When  the  Long  Parliament  assembled,  in  1640,  there 
were  three  opinions  prevalent  on  the  subject  of  Church 
Government.  The  first  was  that  of  the  King  and 
hierarchy,  or  those  who  desired  to  retain  the  Church 
Establishment  as  it  had  been  fixed  in  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  next  party  were  those  who  had  studied  the 
models  prevalent  in  Scotland  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
Continent,  and  aimed  at  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy. 
The  third,  but  inferior  party,  were  for  an  intermediate 
course;  they  wished  to  preserve  the  bishops,  shorn  of 
some  of  their  pomp  and  political  importance,  and  to 
elevate  the  presbyters  so  as  to  give  them  a  share  in  that 
authority  which  was  now  engrossed  by  the  bishops  alone. 
Laud,  who  adopted  the  extreme  views  and  opinions  of  the 
first  party,  in  short,  a  very  high  ritual,  was  ultimately 
cast  into  prison  by  the  Parliament,  and  after  a  prolonged 
trial  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  January  10th,  1646, 
deserving,  perhaps,  neither  the  fulsome  praise  nor  the 
severe  censure  that  he  has  received  from  posterity.  He 
was  hasty  in  temper,  and  attached  to  ceremonial ; 
and  his  zeal  for  the  Church  of  England  made  him 
the  enemy  of  all  sectaries.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  he  had  twice  refused  a  Cardinal's  hat,  of  which  he 
acquainted  the  King.  Lingard  contends  that  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  conduct  and  writings  proves  that  the  charges 
against  him  of  endeavouring  to  introduce  Popery  had  no 
foundation  ;  but  that  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
in  the  solitude  of  his  cell,  and  with  the  prospect  of  the 
block,  he  began  to  think  more  favourably  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1642  Episcopacy  may  be 
said  to  have  fallen  into  abeyance  in  England  for  eighteen 
years.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.,  William  Juxon, 
Bishop  of  London,  was  appointed  to  the  See  of  Can- 
terbury, but  he  only  held  it  three  years.     He  found  Lam- 
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beth  Palace  dilapidated,  and  be  re-erected  the  great  Hall  Chap.xxxii. 
there  at  a  cost  of  Jgl6,000.  Gilbert  Sbeldon,  wbo  suc- 
ceeded Jnxon,  had  been  imprisoned  at  Oxford  during  the 
Commonwealth.  He  erected  the  Theatre  in  Oxford,  and 
was  a  liberal  promoter  of  learning.  He  died  in  1677,  when 
William  Bancroft  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  See,  having 
been  previously  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury.  He  joined  six 
other  Bishops  in  a  petition  to  James  II.  praying  to  be 
excused  from  ordering  the  publication  in  their  churches  of 
the  Eing*s  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  for  which 
they  were  all  committed  to  the  Tower,  tried  for  libel,  and  Ante,  p.  060. 
acquitted.  When  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  were 
settled  on  the  Throne,  Bancroft  and  seven  other  Bishops 
declined  to  take  the  new  oath  of  allegiance,  as  contrary  to 
the  oaths  they  had  already  taken  to  James  II.  They  were 
consequently  suspended,  and  eventually  deprived  of  their 
Bees.  Archbishop  Bancroft  was  ejected  from  Lambeth, 
and  retired  to  Fresingfield,  in  Bufifolk,  the  place  of  his 
burth,  where  he  ended  his  days.  Buch  a  sacrifice  of  power 
and  possessions  for  the  cause  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
tmth  and  sincerity  is  beyond  all  praise,  and  should  be 
borne  in  mind  at  the  present  day.  John  Tillotsou,  Dean 
of  St.  Paul*s,  was  put  in  possession  of  the  Bee  in  1691, 
bat  he  did  not  hold  it  more  than  four  years,  when  he  was 
nicceeded  by  Thomas  Tenison,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who 
was  enthroned  at  Canterbury  in  1695.  His  charities  were 
very  extensive,  and  included  a  gift  towards  beautifyiDg 
the  chancel  of  Cranbrook  Church  with  a  carved  wood 
wredos,  recently  removed  for  a  stone  one.  He  died  in 
1716. 

During  the  episcopate  of  Archbishop  Bancroft  (1604-10) 
some  tithe  disputes  arose  between  the  parishioners  of  staplehurst. 
Staplehurst  and  their  rector,  the  Eev.  Kobert  Newman, 
Mid  it  was  arranged,  with  a  view  to  avoid  litigation,  that 
the  Archbishop  should  arbitrate  between  them,  and  ar- 
ticles of  agreement  were  entered  into.  It  would  appear  Lambeth  MSS. 
that  some  of  the  farmers  of  Staplehurst  had  found  a  way,  i^^^us), 

cither  by  driving  their  cows  into  another  parish  before  ^^^  ^^l 

«^»    —  No»  76. 
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Chap.xxxil  they  calved,  or  by  buying  a  cow  that  had  calved  elsewhere, 

never  to  pay  a  tithe  calf !  while  others  were  accused  of  not 
giving  timely  notice  of  setting  out  their  tithes  :  these  and 
other  disputes  were  settled  by  Bancroft's  successor,  Arch- 
bishop Abbot. 

Puireyance  Among  the  other  events  connected  with  this  century 

Pre-emption.     I  may^notice  the  alteration  in  the  law  of  Purveyance  and 

Pre-emption.  By  this  profitable  prerogative  the  Crown 
enjoyed  the  right  of  buying  up  provisions,  &c.,  for  the  use 
of  the  royal  household  at  an  appraised  valuation,  without 
tlio  consent  of  the  owner,  and  of  forcibly  impressing 
carriages  and  horses  for  the  conveyance  of  the  royal  bag- 
gage, timber,  &c.,  at  a  settled  price.  This  prerogative  was 
not  exercised  in  England  alone,  but  prevailed  throughout 

Creasy,  p.  143.  Europe.     The  Purveyors  greatly  abused  their  authority 

and  oppressed  the  people,  while  the  advantage  to  the 
Crown  was  comparatively  small.  Money  payments  were 
at  last  substituted,  and  in  the  year  1602  Kent,  through 
the  mediation  of  her  Justices,  compounded  with  the  Board 
of  Green  Cloth  (so  called  from  the  covering  on  the  table) 
for  its  purveyance,  &c.,  on  payment  of  £2,100  per  annum, 
which  was  spread  by  assessment  over  the  county  at  large. 
During  the  ciyil  war  this  unjust  practice  fell  into  abey- 
ance. Charles  II.  on  his  restoration  resigned  this  right, 
and  Parliament  in  return  settled  on  the  Crown  an  excise 
duty  on  beer  and  liquors. 

AppareL  The  laws  for  the  regulation  of  apparel  continued  to 

be  enforced  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  but  only  as 
regarded  the  poorer  classes.  This  is  conspicuously  mani- 
fest from  a  precept  addressed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  in  1611 
to  the  several  London  Companies  by  his  Majesty's  com- 
mand,  in  which  his  lordship  complains  of  the  **  abuse 
growing  by  excesse  of  straunge  fashions  used  by  many 
apprentices,  and  by  the  inordynate  pride  of  mayde  ser- 
vants and  women  servantes  in  their  excesse  of  apparell 
and  follye  in  varietie  of  new  fashions,"  and  admonishes 
the  Companies  **  to  have  a  due  and  special  care  to  see  a 
spedye  reformation  had  in  every  one  of  their  servantes." 
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This  was  followed  by  an  Act  of  Common  Gounoil,  setting  Chap.xxxH. 
tDrth  with  admirable  precision  the  habiliments  to  be  worn 
and  the  rules  to  be  observed  by  this  class  of  society.* 

King  James  I.  granted  to  Sir  John  Smythe,  Knight,  a  -^MOTdCourt 
Court  of  Record  at  Ashford,  before  the  Steward,  every  Bet  R.,  3  Ja., 
Tuesday,  from  three  weeks  to  three  weeks.      Sir  John  P'25. 
iras  the  father  of  the  first  Viscount  Strangford,  and  was 
Imried  in  Ashford  church. 

The  bell  foundry  at  Broomfield  and  Ulcomb,  on  the  The  Broom 
borders  of  the  Weald,  deserves  a  passing  notice.    It  was  uico^ 
worked  by  three  founders  named  Hatch  (Thomas,  Joseph,  BeU  Foundry, 
•nd  William),  between  1599  and  1663.t      They  carried  Tyuen,  Sasi. 
on  a  very  extensive  business  here,  and  acquired  consider-  vcl^xvi^' 
•ble  property  in  diflferent  parts  of  this  county.     Joseph  p.  16J. 
iras  married  by  licence  to  Jane  Prowde,  at  St.  PauPs, 
Canterbury,  20th  December,  1607.     He  is  described  as 
of  Broomfield.  I      He  appears  to  have  recast  the  Cran- 
brook  bells,  for  in  Mr.  Tarbutt's  "Annals"  wo  find  in 
1608  a  charge  for  "riding  to  Hatch  about  the  bells,"  p. 37. 
idso  for  the  journey  to  fetch  them  ;  and  in  1618  there  is 
this  entry :    "  Paid  to   Joseph  Hatch,  for   casting   the 
kells,  jC40."     Among  other  bells  they  cast  Bell  Harry, 
*nd  four  others  for  Canterbury  Cathedral,  between  1606 
and  1686,  three  for  Westgate,  Canterbury,  in  1008,  and 
One  for  Brook,  near  Wye,  in  1012. 

Sir  John  Spillman,  who  is  supposed  to  have  erected  at  Ante,  p.  511 
Dartford  the  first  English  paper  mill,  was  encouraged  by 
Charles  I.,  who  granted  him  a  patent  and  a  pension  of 
^200  a  year.    He  is  said  to  have  brought  over  to  Eng- 
land in  his  portmanteau  and  planted  at  Dartford  two 


*  This  singular  document,  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  Grocers* 
Company,  was  printed  by  Mr.  Heath  in  1820. 

t  There  was  another  bell-foundry  at  this  time  at  Borden,  in  Kent, 
"Worked  by  .Tohn  Wilnar. 

X  In  his  will  ho  describes  himself  as  of  Ulcomb,  bell-founder,  but 
directs  his  body  to  be  buried  at  Broomfield  ;  his  tomb  is  still  to  bo  seen 
there.  The  house  he  dwelt  in,  and  *'a  little  house  joining  to  it,*'  were 
in  Ulcomb.  Most  of  the  work  appears  to  have  been  done  at  Broomfield  ; 
the  site  now  forms  part  of  the  l-icch  Custlo  Estate. 

QQ  2 
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lime  trees,  <<  perhaps  the  first  that  were  planted  in  Eng* 
land,"  which  grew  and  thrived. 

The  Court  Hall  of  Tenterden  was  hornt  down  March 
19,  1660. 

On  the  29th  December,  1673,  considerable  injury  was 
done  to  Benenden  church  by  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  on  17th  February,  1678,  by  **a  great  fierce 
wind,  when  Staplehurst  spire  was  blown  down  and  many 
houses  about  the  country."* 

The  Long  Parliament,  by  a  resolution  of  24th  Febmary, 
164G,  originated  the  abolition  of  military  tenures,  includ- 
ing wardships,  aids,  &c.  This,  with  some  additions,  was 
re-enacted  soon  after  the  Eestoration  [12  Charles  II.} 
c.  24] ,  by  which  these  tenures  were  converted  into  common 
freeholds,  and  is  deemed  by  Blackstone  '*  a  greater  acqui- 
sition to  the  civil  property  of  the  Kingdom  than  even 
Magna  Charta  itself."  These  military  tenures,  howeveri 
as  I  have  shewn,  were  never  so  burdensome  to  the  owners 
in  the  Weald  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  nature  of  the  holdings  and  the  paucity  of 
the  inhabitants. 

By  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  also  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  the  remedies  against  arbitrary  imprisonment 
became  more  certain  and  effectual. 

These  and  other  useful  enactments  make  the  name  of 
Charles  II.  figure  creditably  in  our  statute  book. 

While  England  was  at  war  with  Holland,  in  16Mt 
Charles  11.  ajipointed  the  learned  John  Evelyn,  the  author 
of  Sylva,  then  residing  at  Sayes  Court,  Deptford,t  a  com- 
missioner, to  take  charge  of  the  sick  and  wounded  between 
Dover  and  Portsmouth,  and  on  3rd  October,  1666,  we 
find  him  writing  to  Samuel  Pepys,  complaining  that 

*'  He  cannot  find  room  for  the  sick  and  wounded  continuaUy  sent  in; 
they  go  from  place  to  place  and  perish  by  the  way ;  Chatham  and 
Gravcscnd  can  hold  no  more ;  all  the  intermediate  viUages  are  peopled 
with  the  poor  miserable  creatures ;  Greenwich  must  be  spared  on  account 

*  My  authority  for  this  is  an  entry  among  the  corporation  recordi  o^ 
Tenterden.    It  might  have  been  a  pinnacle. 

t  In  1G98  Peter  the  Great  resided  at  Sayes  Court  while  studTiii^  lUtTsl 
architecture. 
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^ —      ■  — 

•f  tt«  NaT7  ComiiiiMionen  ntting  there,  and  Deptford  becanse  of  the    Chap. XXXII. 

Sag*!  yard.    He  cannot  feed  and  shelter  2,000  prisoners  without  money.  

Bis  has  contracted  with  Lord  Colepeper  for  Leeds  Castle,  if  only  money 
ivold  be  raised  to  repair  and  fit  it  up.  He  has  deputies  and  surgeons  at 
Chebea  College,  two  hospitals  in  London  and  nine  other  towns,  besides 
tillages,  frc** 

Leeds  Castle  was  hired,  and  in  the  following  month  the 
Governor  of  the  Fort  at  Gravesend  (Sir  John  Griffiths) 
WIS  ordered  to  give  an  account  of  the  Dutch  prisoners  on 
board  the  "  Golden  Hand  "  and  "  Prince  William."  The 
letter  proceeds,  "  some  have  been  sent  to  Leeds  Castle.'' 
fohn  Bichardson  was  the  marshal  there,  and  it  appears  to 
bave  been  used  as  a  prison  for  more  than  a  year.  Sir 
Soger  Twysden  solicited  Evelyn  <<to  spare  Maidstone  c.w.  Martin'd 
ten  quartermg  any  of  his  sick  flock."  j!^.^*""*"' 

The  memorable  plague  of  1665,  which  spread  not  only 
>T8r  London,  but  throughout  the  kingdom,  was  soon  fol- 
owed  by  the  great  fire  of  London  (2nd  Sept.,  1666).  Both 
Mscasioned  much  loss  of  life,  desolation,  and  misery,  but 
ihey  do  not  require  to  be  noticed  here. 

Though  Bath  was  the  head  of  the  watering  places  at 
his  time,  Tunbridge  Wells,  within  a  long  day's  journey  of  Tanbridge 
jondon,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  without  its  attractions.* 
t  is  thus  humorously  described  by  Lord  Macaulay  : —         Hist.  Eng., 

"At  present  we  see  there  a  town  which  wonld,  a  hundred  and  sixty   qQotini  * 

ears  ago,  have  ranked,  in  popuUtion,  fourth  or  fifth  among  the  towns   Memoires 
I  England.    The  brilliancy  of  the  shops  and  the  luxury  of  the  private    de  Grammont. 
weDings  far  surpass  anything  that  England  could  then  show.     When   IIJ^"^^^® 
le  Court,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  visited  Tunbridge  Wells,  there    '^"■» 
ifl  no  town  :  but,  within  a  mile  of  the  spring,  rustic  cottages,  somewhat   ^07^   ^j^ 
miUT  and  neatw  than  the  ordinary  cottages  of  that  time,  were  scat-    other  Works. 
md  orer  the  heath.     Some  of  these  cabins  were  moveable,  and  were 
mied  on  sledges  from  one  part  of  the  common  to  another.    To  these 
aii  men  of  fashion,  wearied  with  the  din  and  smoke  of  London,  some- 
met  came  in  the  summer  to  breathe  fresh  air,  and  to  catch  a  glance  of  rural 
fe.    During  the  season  a  kind  of  fair  was  daily  held  near  the  fountain, 
he  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Kentish  farmers  came  from  the  neigh- 
cmring  villages  with  cream,  cherries,  wheatears,  and  quails.     To  chaffer 
ith  tiiem,  to  flirt  with  them,  to  praise  their  straw  hats  and  tight  heels, 
as  a  refreshing  pastime  to  voluptuaries  sick  of  the  airs  of  actresses 
nd  maids  of  honour.     Milliners,  toymen,  and  jewellers  came  down 

*  Among  the  early  writers  on  the  nature  and  virtue  of  these  waters 
r«re  Dr.  Lodowick  Rouzee,  of  Ashford,  Kent,  A.D.  1671,  and  Dr, 
'atiiok  Madan,  A.D.  16S7. 
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Crap.XXXIL    from  London,  and  opened  a  bazaar  under  the  treei.    In  one  booth  the 
^~~  politician  might  find  his  coffee  and  the  London  OazetU  ;  in  another  were 

gamblers  playing  deep  at  bauet ;  and,  on  fine  evenings,  the  fiddles  vers 
in  attendance,  and  there  were  morris  dances  on  the  elastic  turf  of  the 
bowling  green.     In  1685  a  subscription  had  just  been  raised  among  thoM 
who  frequented  tlio  wells  for  building  a  church,  which  the  Tories,  who 
then  domineered  everywhere,  insisted  on  dedicating  to  St.  Charles  the 
Martyr." 

^750  ^^iV  When  Royalty  visited  these  watering  places  tents  appear 
'to  have  been  set  up  for  the  use  of  the  Queen  and  her 
attendants ;  for  I  find  an  order  on  the  tent-makers  to 
provide  **  10  tents  besides  what  are  at  Tunbridgo  aheady, 
for  her  Majesty's  service,'*  also  four  tents  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  three  or  four  at  Dover,  for  the  reception  of 
her  Majesty. 

Next,  in  chronological  order,  I  must  notice  one  of  theear- 

1  wuiiam  and   liest  and  most  popular  acts  passed  on  the  accession  of  King 
Mary,  c.  10.      William  and  Queen  Mary,  viz.,  the  abolition  of  **  Hearth 

or  Chimney  Money."     Along  the  whole  line  of  road  from 

Tor  bay  to  London  the  poor  importuned  William  to  reUeve 

them  from  it,  as  it  pressed  heavily  on  thorn  and  lightly  on 

Hearth  Money,  the  rich  :  a  peasant  possessing  not  more  than  ^20  was 

charged  IO5.,  and  a  Duke  whose  estates  were  worth  a 
half  a  million  paid  only  Jg4  or  £5.  The  Act  recited  that 
it  was  **  a  badge  of  slavery  upon  the  whole  people,  expos- 
ing every  man's  house  to  be  entered  into  and  searched  at 
pleasure  by  persons  unknown  to  him."* 

This  was  followed  by  the  Act  for  **  declaring  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject  and  settling  the  succession  of 
the  Crown,"  called  **  The  Bill  of  Eights." 

The  next  year  a  free  pardon  was  granted  by  Act  of  Par- 

2  William  and   liament  to  those  who  had  recently  incurred  heavy  penalties 
Mary,  c.  10.      j^j.  cpi^jeg  j^^^  misdemeanours  under  the  Test  and  other 

acts.    It  was,  however,  declared  that  Henry  Lord  Dover, 
Sir  Edward  Hales,  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  and  twenty- 
eight  others  therein  named,  were  to  be  excluded  from 
this  pardon. 
The  first  Mutiny  Act  was  passed  at  the  commencement 

*  This  tax,  like  many  others,  was  farmed  out* 
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«I  ihis  reign,  and  has  been  renewed  annually  ever  since.  Chap.XXXII. 

It  decclared  that  « the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army 

within  the  Kingdom  in  time  of  peace  unless  it  be  with 

QftDsent  of  Parliament  is  against  law/'     The  legal  dis- 

linetion  between  the  soldier  and  the  citizen  was  now 

teeognised. 

The  term  Stock- Jobber  was  first  heard  in  London  about 
1688,  and  the  first  creation  of  the  National  Debt  took  place 
ia  1692.  In  the  same  year  the  Land-Tax  Assessment  was 
lerised.  169if  witnessed  the  establishment  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 

In  the  same  year  Queen  Mary  died  of  small-pox  of  the  Death  of 
luost  malignant  type,  and  the  public  sorrow  was  great  ^^^  *^' 
and  general.  This  Queen,  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit- 
ing Canterbury,  presented  to  the  Cathedral  the  furni- 
ture of  the  Archbishop's  throne  and  the  stalls  of  the 
Dean  and  Vice  Dean ;  as  well  as  the  crimson  velvet  cover- 
ing and  cushions  of  the  communion  table."-' 

Among  the  men  of  eminence  who  lived  in  or  adjoining  ^^en  of  Emi- 
the  Weald  during  this  century,  I  may  notice  Sir  Koger  weaUl!'*    ^ 
!Fwy8den,  Knight  and  Baronet,  an  antiquary  and  his- 
torian, eldest  son  of  Sir  William  and  the  Lady  Ann  SirKogcr 
Twysden.    He  was  bom  at  Koydon  Hall,  East  Peckham,     ^ 
in  1597,  died  in  1672,  and  was  buried  at  East  Peckham. 
Be  obtained  a  license  from  Charles  I.  to  enclose  a  park 
round  Eoydon  Hall,  and  a  grant  of  free  warren. 

"He  WM  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  one  of  the  soundest  consti-   From  a 
tatkmil  writers  of  this  day,  and  as  an  antiquary  and  divine  equaUed  by   Kf  *  p°^°  ?^ 
fsw  of  his  contemporaries.    He  lived  in  personal  friendship  with  most   atBn^boumc 
of  the  eminent  literary  characters  of  his  time.    The  collections  of  manu-   pp,  Q.9,  ' 

leripis  at  Boydon  Hall  contain  the  completest  memorials  of  his  extra- 
mdinaiy  diligence  and  persev^ance,  and  excite  astonishment  at  his  deep 
reading  and  research.  The  unbending  fortitude  with  which  ho  endured 
the  penalties  of  his  loyalty,  and  the  elasticity  of  mind  which  upheld  him 
under  the  severest  persecutions,  stamx>  him  as  a  man  and  a  Christian 
of  no  ordinary  character.    In  the  manuscript  Journal*  of  his  sufferings, 

♦  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  head  of  the  family  at  Surrcnden 
Bering  (Sir  Kichanl  Dering,  Knight,)  gave  to  the  choir  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral  magnificent  hangings  in  tapestry,  which  were  stolen  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  and  may  now  be  seen  on  festival  days  at  Aix, 
in  Provence.  The  famil^r  arms,  as  weU  as  the  arms  of  Archbishop  War* 
ham,  are  emblazoned  on  it. 
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he  Bays  that,  when  confined  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tower  by  an 
order  of  Parliament,  unwilling  to  be  idle — *  for  the  mind  of  man  wiU 
not  endure  to  be  inactive  '—he  first  entertained  the  idea  of  searching 
the  records  there  preserved,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  his  Dteem 
Scriptorcs,  His  loyalty  to  his  unfortunate  sovereign  led  to  his  imprison- 
ment. For  several  years  his  estate  was  sequestered,  his  timber  cat 
down,  and  he  paid  a  fine  of  J81,300  before  he  was  restored  to  his  estate, 
where  he  lived  in  retirement." 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William,  afterwards  Sir 
William  Twysden,  Bart.,  who  lived  in  the  same  centnry,  as 
he  was  bom  in  1685  and  died  in  1G97.  Great  pains  were 
taken  with  his  education ;  he  was  sent  abroad  during  his 
father*s  imprisonment.  He  represented  Kent  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  was  deemed  a  *'wise  and  pious  man."  When 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  in 
1685  was  to  be  entrusted  to  the  militia  or  a  Popish  stand- 
ing army,  Sir  William  Twysden  spoke  with  great  keen- 
ness and  amid  loud  applause  against  a  standing  army. 

Sir  Thomas  Twisden,  also  a  Knight  and  Baronet,  was 
the  second  son  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Ann  Twysden, 
and  brother  of  Sir  Roger  Twysden.  He  also  was  bom  at 
Roydon  Hall,  January  8,  164)2,  and  died  in  1683.  He 
was  a  lawyer  and  was  sent  to  the  Tower  by  Cromwell 
(who  had  made  him  a  Serjeant-at-Law),  for  defending,  as 
counsel,  the  rights  of  the  City  of  London.  He  served 
in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  was  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  trial  of  the  regicides  in  1660.  Charles  II. 
knighted  him,  and  made  him  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
King's  Bench,  and  created  him  a  Baronet  in  1666. 
Having  settled  himself  at  Bradbourne  in  East  Mailing, 
he  became  the  founder  of  a  new  family,  and  dropped  the 
y  in  spoiling  his  name  and  introduced  the  i.  He  was 
reputed  a  sound  lawyer  and  an  upright  judge.  He  mar- 
ried Jane  Tomlinson,  whose  brother,  Matthew  Tomlinson, 
buried  in  East  Mailing  Church,  was  the  colonel  in  the 
Parliamentary  Army  who  attended  Charles  I.  daily  on 
his  trial  and  at  his  execution. 


*  His  Journal  is  printed  in  Vols.  I.  to  IV.  of  the  Archseologia  Gantianat 
with  notes  hy  the  Hev,  L.  B.  Larking,  who  was  connected  hj  maxziag^ 
with  the  hmilj. 
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Edward  Jordan,  a  learned  physician,  was  bom  at  High  Chap.xxxil 
Halden,  and  died  in  1682.^  Edwd.  Jordan. 

Sir  Bichard  Balder,  the  author  of  the  '<  Chronicle,"  was  Sir  R  Baker. 
Ixmi  at  Sissinghnrst,  and  died  in  1645. 

Algernon  Sidney,  bom  at  Penshurst  in   1G17,  was  a  Alpmon 
younger  son  of  Bobert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  by  Dorothy,         *^* 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
He  was  a  most  zealous  republican  and  a  great  admirer  of 
UarcuB  Brutus,  was  implicated  in  the  Bye-House  plot,  Sf*,HjT™^Q^ 
and  was  tried  before  Chief  Justice  Jefiferies  2lBt  November,  '^' 

1683.  The  indictment  charged  him  with  conspiring 
ftgainst  the  Government,  and  the  life  of  the  King,  to  which 
ends  he  had  assisted  at  several  traitorous  consultations, 
and  had  composed  a  libel  found  among  his  papers.  To 
explain  this,  I  must  remark,  that  one  of  the  works  of  Sir 
Bobert  Filmer,  of  East  Sutton,  was  entitled  *'  Patriarcha,''  Ante,  p.  554. 
and  Sidney  had  written  a  treatise  on  Government,  in  reply 
to  it;  this,  however,  had  not  been  published,  but  was 
found  lying  on  his  table,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that 
he  intended  to  publish  it.  He  was,  however,  condemned 
for  complicity  in  the  Bye  House  Plot,  and  was  executed 
7th  December,  1688 ;  as  he  was  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  he  was  beheaded,  the  customary  revolting 
sentence  on  traitors  being  remitted. 

Benjamin  Hoadley,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  originator  Bishop 
of  the  Bangorian  controversy,  was  bom  at  Westerham  in  ^^^^^y* 
1676,  and  died  in  1761. 

Bichard  Kilbume,  author  of  "a  Topographic  of  Kent,**  Richard 
and  other  works,  was  bom  at  Hawkhurst  in  1605,  and  ^^"^ 
died  in  1657. 

Dr.   Nathaniel   Lardner,    a   dissenting  minister,   the  Dr.  N.  Lard- 
author  of  "  The  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  Narrative,"  and  ''®''' 
other  valuable  works,  was  born  at  Hawkhurst  in  1684, 
and  died  there  in  1768. 

John  Thorpe,  physician  and  antiquary,  editor  of  "  Be*  John  Thorpe. 
gistrum  Boffeiise,''  was  born  at  Penshurst,  in  1682,   and 

^  Hasted,  ▼.  iiL,  p.  105,  refers  to  Wood^s  Ath.  Ox.  for  An  aoootint  of  hinu 
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Chap.XXXII.  died  in  1760.    His  son  John  published  it,  and  also  Ctutu- 

male  Roffense  as  a  supplement  to  the  register. 

M.P.ifor  The  gentlemen  who  served  the  County  in  Parliament 

during  this  century  were  : — 

JAMES   I. 
Sir  John  Scott  and  Sir  John  Levison. 

Sir  Robert  Sidney  (afterwards  ViscoTint  Lisle)  and  Geoige  Fane. 
Sir  Nicholas  Tuf ton  and  Sir  Edward  Sandys. 

CHABLES  I. 

Mildmay  Lord  Burghersh  and  Sir  Albert  Morton. 
Sir  Edward  Hales  and  Sir  Edward  Scott. 
Sir  Thomas  Finch  and  Sir  Dudley  Digges. 
Sir  Roger  Twysden  and  Norton  KnatchbulL 
Sir  Edward  Dering  *  and  Sir  John  Colcpeper. 

CHABLES  n. 

Sir  John  Tuf  ton  and  Sir  Edward  Dering. 
Sir  Thomas  Peyton  and  Sir  John  Tuf  ton. 
Sir  Vere  Fane  and  Edward  Dering. 

JAMES  n. 
Sir  William  Twysden  and  Sir  John  EnatchbuU. 

WILLIAM   AND   MABY. 
Sir  Vere  Fane(t)  and  Sir  John  KnatchbulL 

WILLIAM    III. 

Philip  Sydney  and  Sir  Thomas  Roberts. 
Sir  James  Oxcnden  and  Sir  Stephen  Leonard. 
Sir  Thomas  Hales  and  Thomas  Meredith. 
Sir  Thomas  Hales  and  William  Campion. 

Shebiffs. 
Sheriflfi.  The  gentlemen  dwelling  in  and  around  the  Weald  who 

served  the  office  of  Sheriff  during  this  century  were  : — 

Sir  Richabd  Baker,  of  Sissing-      Sir   Georqe   Fane,   of  BurstoDy 
hurst. 

Sir  Edward   Hales,  of  Wood- 
church. 

Sir    Edward    Filmer,   of    East 
Sutton. 

Wm.    Beswicr,   of   Spelmonden 
in  Horsmonden. 

Sir  Thomas  Roberts,  of  Qlassen- 
bury,  Cranbrook. 


Hunton. 

Sir  Thomas  Hamon,  of  Brasted. 

Sir  Isaac  Sidlet,  of  Great  Chart. 

Sir  Wm.  Campion,  of  Combwell 
in  Goudhurst. 

John  Brown,  of  Singleton,  Greats 
Chart. 

Sir  Thomas  Style,  of  Watering- 
bury. 


•  When  Sir  Edward  was  expelled  by  the  Parliament,  Captain  A. 
Skinner  was  returned  in  his  place,  and  John  Boys  in  the  place  of  Sir 
John  Colepeper. 

t  On  Sir  Yere  Fane  being  called  to  th«  Uppor  Honso,  Sir  Thomai 
Bobertf  was  returned  in  his  place* 
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Sib  William  Leach,  of  Weitor-   Chaf.XXXIL 
ham.  . 

Sir  John  Darell,  of  CalehilL        Sl^enff*. 

Sib  Bernard  Hyde,  of  Tunbridge. 

Thomas  Cadwell,  of  Bolyenden. 

Archibald  Clenkerd,  of  Sutton 
Valence. 

Sir    Borert    Filmer,    of    East 
Sutton. 

Sir  John  Marsham,  of  the  Mote. 

Sir  Nicolas  Tore,  of  Godinton. 

Richard    Gk)ODHUOH,    of    Tun- 
bridge. 

George  Childrens,  of  Tunbridge. 

William  Woodqate,  of  Chiding- 
itone. 


8b  John  Baker,  of  SUsinghunt. 
ftmAED    Chout,   of  Bethenden 

ndHinxhilL 
8b  Thomas  Hendlet,  of  Coune- 

Voonie  in  Cranbrook. 
fin  John  Henden,  of  Biddenden. 
OiOBGS  Curtis,  of  Chart  Sutton. 
Bbsabd   Htde,  of  Bore  Place, 

CSddingatone. 
8b  John    Tuiton    (afterwarda 

Earl  of  Thanet). 
8tt  Humphry    Tufton,  of  the 

Mote,  Maidstone  (uncle  of  the 

Eari). 
Nicolas  Tore,  of  Godinton. 
8a  Humfhbet  Miller,  of  Oxen- 

lioftth.  West  Peckham. 

The  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  for   Kent  was  successively  held  by   Lord 
Bdtby  Brooke,  Lord  Cobham  (until  his  attainder),  the  Earl  of  Mont-   Lieutenants. 
QoioBY,  Heneagb  Finch  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  the  Duke  of   Bich- 
KOKD,*  Lord  Tenham  and  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  Henrt 
^ocouNT  Sidney  (afterwards  Earl  of  Bomney)  were  jointly  appointed. 

The  noblemen  who  successively  served  the  offico  of  Lord  Warden  of   Lord  Wardens, 
the  Cinque  Ports  were  Lord  Zouch,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
^L  of  Suffolk,  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  the  Earl  of  WARWicK,t  the 
I^mofToRK  (afterwards  James  IL),  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea,,  and 
^IBOOUNT  Sidney  (created  Earl  of  Bomney  while  he  held  the  office). 

Thomas,  Earl  of   Thanet,  was  nominated,  by  King 
Charles  n.,  Recorder  of  Canterbury,  in  1684. 

,  *  He  now  held  Cobham  Hall,  which,  on  his  death,  was  sold  to  pay  his 
t  Hm  offioe  WM  put  in  oominission  daring  the  Commonwealth. 
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CHAPTER  XXXin. 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.— THE  KENTISH  PETITION, 
A.D.  1701. -THE  CLOTHIERS,  IRON  WORKS,  ALTERED 
TENURE  OF  THE  DENES,  AND  ROADS  IN  THE  WEALD.— 
ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY.— THE  CHURCH.— THE 
HAWKHURST  GANG  OF  SMUGGLERS, -THE  GREAT  STORM 
IN  THE  WEALD  OF  1763.— GEORGE  HL  AND  QUEEN 
CHARLOTTE  AT  LEEDS  CASTLE  AND  THE  MOTE.— MEN  OF 
EMINENCE  FROM  THE  WEALD.— M.P.8  AND  SHERIFFS 
FOR  KENT. 

Chap.  XXXIII.    HpHIS  century  includes  the  last  two  years  of  the  reign 

1      of  William  III.,  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne,  George 

I. -II.,  and  the  first  forty  years  of  the  reign  of  George  HI., 

in  the  following  order  : — 

Anne    from  8th  March,    1702,  to    1st  August,  1714. 

George  I....    ,,     Ist  August,  1714,  ,,  11th  June,      1727. 

George  n.     „   11th  June,      1727,  „  25th  October,  1760. 

George  HI.   „  25th  October,  1760. 
In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  those  marked 
Chanffei  in  the  and  peculiar  features  which  had  for  so  long  a  period  dis- 
Weald.  tinguished  the  Weald  from  the  rest  of  Kent  almost  entirely 

disappeared ;  after  noticing  the  causes  which  led  to  this,  I 

will  briefly  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  a  few  of  the 

leading  events  connected  with  our  county  which  occurred 

at  this  time. 
^;^- 1701«  Let  me,  however,  first  refer  to  a  petition  famous  for  its 

Petition,"      .  day,  and  known  as  the  **  Kentish  Petition,"  which  was 

adopted  at  the  assizes  at  Maidstone  by  the  magistrates, 

deputy   lieutenants,  grand  jurors,  and  freeholders,  on 
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SMh  April,  1701,  and  presented  on  the  8th  of  May  follow-  chaf.  xxxm. 
ing,  imploring  the  House  of  Commons  to  drop  their  dis- 
pates,  vote  supplies,  and  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
King,  '<  whose  great  actions  for  the  nation  could  ncTer 
be  forgotten  without  the  blackest  ingratitude."      The 
Commons  refused  to  listen  to  its  prayer,  and  committed 
to  prison  William  Colepeper  and  four  others  of  the  depu- 
tation, who  remained  in  confinement  until  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  in  the  following  month.  "^  This  produced 
the  *' Legion  Memorial,''  an  energetic  document  ascribed 
to  Defoe,  which  denied  the  right  of  the  House  to  override 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  under  fifteen  distinct  heads 
eharged  them  with  tyranny  and  oppression.    The  House  Annals  of 
deemed  this  of  sufficient  importance  to  vote  an  address  to  ?^g9^^^^^^* 
the  King  calling  upon  him  to  protect  the  public  peace, 
and  passed  resolutions  in  answer  to  the  Kentish  com- 
plaints. 

James  11.  expired  at  St.  Germain's  6th  September, 
1701 ;  William  HI.  survived  him  but  six  months.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  Queen  Anne  was  thirty- 
eight  when  she  ascended  the  throne.  She  was  second 
daughter  of  James  JI.,  by  Anne  Hyde,  and  had  married, 
July  28th,  1688,  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  who  died 
October  28th,  1708,  by  whom  she  left  no  surviving  issue, 
though  she  had  several  children.! 

Queen  Anne  was  succeeded  by  George  I.  (the  Elector  of 
Hanover),  on  whom  the  Crown  of  England  had  been 
settled  in  case  Queen  Anne  left  no  issue.  On  his  death  his 
son,  George  U.,  succeeded  him,  and  on  his  death  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  George  UI.,  who  reigned 
longer  than  any  other  English  Sovereign,  and  died 
January  29th,  1820. 

*  They  were  confined  in  the  Gate  House.  The  other  four  members  of 
the  deputation  were  Thomas  Colopeper,  David  Polhill,  Justinian  Champ* 
neis,  and  William  Hamilton,  of  Chilston,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
oom,  whose  mother  was  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John,  afterwards  Lord 
Colepeper. — Hatted,  YoL  II.,  p.  441.  They  were  visited  and  caressed 
by  the  Whigs,  and  considered  as  Martyrs  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

f  Her  hand  had  been  previously  sought  by  George  Louis,  Electoral 
Plince  of  HaQOver,  afterwards  George  I. 
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cbaf.  xxxni.  Scotland,  after  the  Act  of  Union  with  England,  at  the 
The  Clothiers,  beginning  of  this  century,  and  the  removal  of  certain 
restrictions,  became  a  formidable  competitor  with  Kent 
and  other  English  counties  in  the  manufacture  of  broad- 
cloth, serges,  &c.  The  Scotch  cloths  were  better  spun 
and  woven,  but  they  wanted  the  fineness  of  the  wool,  and 
the  Scottish  manufacturers  mixed  up  the  hairy  parts  of 
the  fleeces  in  the  working,  so  as  to  damage  the  finer  fibre 
of  the  stuff ;  their  cloths  also  were  ill  dyed  and  dressed. 
Woollen  manufactories  were  at  this  time  established  not 
only  in  our  own  colonies  but  all  over  the  world,  which, 
though  prejudicial  to  local  interests,  did  not  affect  the 
general  prosperity  of  British  industry. 

All  the  Kentish  and  other  weaving  looms  had  been 
hitherto  worked  entirely  by  hand.  The  spinning  wheel 
called  the  Saxon  wheel  was  deemed  the  best  contriv- 
ance for  woollen  yarn,  and  the  distaff  and  spindle  were 
commonly  employed ;  but  several  spindles  were  now  so 
arranged  as  to  be  propelled  by  one  and  the  same  action  of 
the  spinner.  We  cannot  stop  to  trace  the  application  of 
power  to  spinning,  and  its  wonderful  success,  not  exempt, 
however,  from  the  trials  and  failures  usually  attendant 
on  change  and  progress. 

In  1752  the  woollen  manufacturers  petitioned  Parlia- 
ment against  the  graziers  **  loading  the  fleece  with  such 
excessive  quantities  of  pitch  and  marking  stuff  to  increase 
its  weight,  so  that  its  manufacture  had  been  rendered 
universally  diflficult  and  too  frequently  unproductive." 

While  Kent  was  losing  its  trade  in  broad-cloth,  the 
manufacture  of  baize,  hitherto  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent  at  Colchester,  ceased.*  Leeds,  Halifax,  Brad- 
ford, Rochdale,  and  the  neighbouring  towns  now  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  cloth  trade  which  has  since  astonished  the 
world ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  century  there  was  not  one 
clothier  left  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  though  there  was  a 
worsted  manufactory  at  Hawkhurst  carried  on  by  a  Mr. 
Winch,  who  constantly  employed  100  hands  in  spinning. 

*  A  small  quantity  was  also  made  at  Chichester. 


Hasted, 

Vol.  Ill,,  p. 70. 
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Let  US  pass  on  to  the  iron  trade.    With  this  century  chap,  xxxiil 
Qm  manofactore  of  iron  in  the  Wealds  of  Sussex,  Kent,  iron  Works. 
Hid  Surrey  became  extinct.    One  of  its  three  essentials 
(m,  fael,  and  flux,)  had  failed,  for  timber  in  sufficient 
qoantities  we  have  seen  could  no  longer  be  supplied. 
The  increase  in  the  price  of  charcoal,  therefore,  compelled 
ihe  Wealden  iron  masters  gradually  to  shut  up  their 
norks,  and  many  of  them  and  their  workmen  settled  at 
Merthyr-Tydvil  and  Aberdare.    In  1740  there  were  not 
60  furnaces  at  work  in  England,  of  which  Sussex  pos' 
Bessed  10,  and  produced  that  year  1,400  tons  of  iron. 
Kent  had  4,  and  manufactured  400  tons,  while  in  1796  Nicholls* 
ihe  furnaces  in  England  had  increased  to  104 ;  but  not  iJ^ninongew' 
one  was  at  work  in  Kent,  and  only  one  at  Ashbumham,  Company, 
in  Sussex,  which  furnished  178  tons  of  iron  in  that  year ;  bawkins  on 
this  furnace  was  in  use  up  to  1825,  and  then  **  grow  cold."  *!»«  ^^rf'^ 
Does  this  foreshadow  the   fate  of   our    coal  and  iron 
fields? 

Thus  ended  the  iron  trade,  as  well  as  the  manufacture 
of  broad-cloth  in  Kent ;  the  former,  wo  have  seen,  was 
canied  on  upon  a  limited  scale,  as  compared  with  Sussex. 
Both  had  existed  for  centuries,  but  neither  occupation  has 
left  many  traces  behind  it.  A  few  iron  slabs  or  tablets  in 
the  churches  and  churchyards  ;  a  few  chimney  backs,  and 
utensils;  some  of  the  cloth-halls  and  residences  of  the  Ante, p.  577. 
clothiers,  the  records  in  the  parish  registers  and  church- 
yards, and  a  remnant  of  the  cloth  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Dennett,  of  Cranbrook,  are  all  that  remain. 

The  masters  (especially  the  clothiers)  held  for  a  time 
most  of  the  landed  property  of  the  district,  and  were  an 
independent  race  of  men,  determined  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves :  this  spirit  is  still  to  be  met  with  among  their 
descendants  who  have  settled  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 
The  clothiers  were  usually  called  **The  Grey  Coats  of 
Kent ; "  they  formed  a  numerous  and  united  body  of  free-  5*fH1; 
holders,  so  much  so  as  to  be  often  able  to  decide  the  fate  p.  4S  (w)! 
of  a  contested  election. 

Linen  was  next  manufactured  in  the  Weald,  and  a  Linen. 
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Tenure  of  the 
Land. 

Ante,  p.  503. 


General 
Adoption  of 
Quit  Kenta. 


p.  2. 


Boundary. 


the  causei. 


considerable  quantity  of  flax  was  for  a  time  grown  hen 
to  supply  the  looms;  clauses  regulating  its  cultivatioa 
will  be  found  in  the  old  farm  leases  of  the  district.  This, 
however,  continued  only  for  a  short  time,  and  the  growth 
of  flax  gave  place  to  the  cultivation  of  hops. 

Next  in  order  we  will  notice  the  altered  tenure  of  the 
land. 

Pannage    had  ceased,    and  the  annual  payments  in 
money  to  the  Lords  of  the  Manors  and  the  owners  of  th$ 
Denes  in  the  Weald,  in  lieu  of  the  Lords'  right  to  the 
timber  growing  in  the  Denes,  and  of  other  customs  and 
services  (in  many  cases  peculiar  to  the  district),  now 
became  general.     They  were  first  called  White  Rents, 
because  they  were  paid  in  silver,  and  to  distinguish  them 
from  corn  rents.    Afterwards  they  were  called  quit  rents 
(quietus  redditusj,  by  which  the  tenant  became  quiet  or 
quit  and  free  until  the  rent  became  due  again.     This 
token  of   subjection,   accompanied  by  the  abolition  of 
military  tenures,  put  an  end  to  most  of  the  distinctions 
of  tenure  which  had  hitherto  existed  between  this  and 
other  parts  of  Kent ;    and  nothing  remained  but  land 
peerage^  and  the  cxemjjtion  from  tithe  of  the  woodlands  in  the 
district,    while  so   cultivated.      This   exemption,  however, 
rendered  a  clear  and  defined  boundary  of  the  Weald 
necessary,  if  expensive  tithe  suits  were  to  be  avoided. 
Markham,  who  wrote  in  "  The  Inrichment  of  the  Weald 
of  Kent,"  tells  us  that  **  it  hath  bin  found  by  divers  late 
Verdicts,  upon  special  and  most  necessary  occasions,  that 
the  Weald  of  Kent  is  truly  M.  Lambert's    [Lambard] 
second  step  in  his  Perambulation  of  Kent,  reaching  from 
Winchelsey  in  Sussex,  and  that  hill  there,  upon  the  top 
of  liiver's  Hill  [Sevenoaks]  in  Kent ;  and  neither  farther 
towards  London,  nor  shorter  towards  Tunbridge ;  which 
agreeth  so  perfectly  with  the  former  limitations,  that  both 
may  be  received  as  most  true  and  sufficient." 

The  **late  verdicts"  no  doubt  referred  to  the  causes 
which  had  been  contested  between  the  clergy  and  land- 
owners in  his  day,  respecting  the  tithe  of  wood  in  the 
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Weald  of  Kent  as  well  as  Sussex  and  Surrey.    I  will  not    chap.  xxxiii. 
tiy  the  patience  of  the  reader  by  noticing  them  at  length,  The  boundaiy 
is  they  may  be  seen  in  Volumes  I.  and  11.  of  Wood's  **'  *^®  ^^'^<^ 
"Tithe  Causes,"  but  will  merely  remark  that  they  all 
establish  the  exemption.*     This  litigation,   which  com- 
menced before  Markham*s  day,  did  not  end  with  it.     I 
mnst,  however,   notice  the  unreported  cases,  extending 
over  almost  a  century  (in  which  the  value  of  the  tithe 
in  dispute  was  trifling),  between  the  family  of  Sir  Roger  Tho  Roydon 
Twysden,  of  Roydon  Hall,  and  the  vicars  of  Wateringbury.  sulu.^*^^ 

f^e  will  let  the  great  antiquary  and  historian  himself 
tell  the  first  part  of  the  tale. 

"Memorandum.— In  the  year  of  God,  1630,  at  tho  feUing  of  Ovingi 
Wood,  alias  Offham  Wood,  at  Westburies,  Mr.  Worrall,  Vicar  of  AVater- 
faglmrj,  demanded  tythe  of  it,  as  being  out  of  tho  Wcald,  which  I 
rfbmed  to  be  in  the  Weald,  and  therefore  affirmed  it  ought  to  pay  no 
tfthe;  the  conclusion  was  I  and  my  Lady  [Sir  Roger*s  mother],  whose 
tbe  wood  was,  told  him  wee  would  never  give  him  ought  in  tho  way  of  a 
^fthe ;  but  out  of  a  gratuity  (it  being  a  poor  vicarage  not  worth  JE20  per 
anum,  as  he  sayd),  she  was  content  to  give  him  a  piece  of  gold  of  22^., 
nd  10  he  took  It  of  her  in  the  presence  of  me  and  Mr.  Scotte,  that  then 
■nred  her,  upon  the  2ud  day  of  December,  1G30,  and  sayd  he  took  it  so.'* 

"Memorandum. — Though  my  mother,  the  Lady  Anne  Twysden,  gave 
lb*.  WarraU,  at  tho  felling  of  Ovings,  alias  Offham,  that  20  shillings  with 
cntion,  of  which  before,  yet  Mr.  Benjamin  Cutter  coming  to  be  Vicar  of 
Wateringbury,  upon  tho  felling  of  the  aforesayd  wood,  it  came  to  a  suit 
Wtvoen  my  son  (to  whom  I  had  put  off  my  estate)  and  him,  the  sayd 
Mr.  Cutter,  and  a  tryal  was  laid  at  the  Assizes  begun  at  Maidstone  tho 
7th  day  of  July,  1C68,  where  it  was  trycd  the  8th  day  of  tho  same  month 
nd  hour  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Judge  being  risen,  my  son  had  a  ver- 
&t»  not  publickly  known  till  the  day  following ;  it  was  divulged  in  open 
Gout,  which  cost  my  son  dear,  for  he  thought  fit  to  give  the  jury  being 
ftere  all  night,  2  shillings  a  man,  24  shillings  in  all,  and  a  gallon  of  sack 
the  next  day  for  their  morning  draught.''t 

In  1744  the  litigation  in  respect  of  the  same  little  wood 
wu  revived.  Bills,  cross-bills,  and  amended  bills  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  rapid  succession.      The  Rev.  John 

0 

*  Mr.  Elton,  in  his  "Tenures  of  Kent,"  p.  195  (w),  states,  "Cran- 
biDok,  in  the  centre  of  tho  Weald,  did  not  enjoy  tho  exemption."  He 
pres  Hasted  as  his  authority,  but  this  is  an  error. — Vide  tho  Cranbrook 
Tithe  AwanL 

t  This,  which  would  now  be  termed  bribery,  was  the  custom  of  the 
ifs.  Bven  the  jurors  who  acquitted  the  Seven  Bishops  received  a 
ininea  each  from  the  attorneys  of  tho  prelates. — D'Opley't  Life  of  San- 
tnft. 

VOL.  n.  BB 
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Butler,  the  then  Vicar  of  Wateringbury,  and  Sir  William 
The  boundanr    Twysden  (the  grandson)  were  now  the  contending  parties.  • 

A  serious  charge  was  made  by  the  Vicar  against  the  Baro- 
net, namely,  the  removal  after  the  commencement  of  the 
dispute  of  the  parish  boundary  marks,  whereby  several 
acres  were  transferred  from  Wateringbury  to  Nettleeted 
with  a  view  to  lessen  the  income  of  the  Vicar  of  Water- 
ingbury.     This  the  Baronet  distinctly  denied,  and  swoie 
that  the  marks  in  trees  in  the  meadows  called  the  Stable  or 
Slaughterhouse  Meadows,  and  in  his  park,  had  been  there 
for  more  than  forty  years ;  and  that  some  of  the  trees  were 
more  than  100  years  old.  He  also  swore  that  he  had  felled 
the  wood  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  never  paid  any 
tithe.     Sir  Walter  Roberts,  Sir  Philip  Boteler,  John  Kyr- 
rill,  and  John  Kenwood,  Esqs.,  appear  to  have  attempted 
to  settle  the  dispute  by  arbitration,  and  called  in  Mr. 
Beversham  Filmer  as  their  counsel,  but  to  no  purpose.* 
The  Baronet  got  the  worst  of  it,  for  I  find  in  searching  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  an  order,  No.  134, 
in  Michaelmas  Term,    1746,    **for  the  dismissal  of  biB 
bill  with  costs ;"  and  the  tithe  has  been  paid  ever  since. 
Linton  Place.         j^  ^^^  during  this  century  that  the  Mann  family  pur- 
chased Linton  Place,  which  possesses  a  fine  view  of  the 
Weald.     Eobert  Mann  died  hero  in  1751,  and  in  a  short 
time  those  who  succeeded  him  became  the  chief  holders  of 
the  soil  of  the  Weald  of  Kent.    Their  purchases  extended 
into  Egerton,    Headcorn,    Staplehurst,    Sissinghurst  in 
Cranbrook,   Frittenden,  Rolvenden,   &o.     That  brilliant 
wit  and  favourite  of  George  I.  and  II.,  Philip  Dormer 
Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,!  held  Boughton  Place  by 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Wingfield  Larking,  of  the  Firs,  Lee, 
Kent  (brother  of  the  late  Rev.  Lambert  Larking),  for  the  loan  of  these 
papers. 

t  The  four  daughters  of  Thomas  Lord  Wotton  succeeded  to  his  estates. 
The  eldest  married  Lord  Stanhope,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and 
succeeded  to  the  Boughton  Malherbe  Estate  and  considerable  property 
scattered  over  Kent  held  by  lease  of  the  See  of  Canterbury.  Baptist 
Noel,  Viscount  Campden,  married  the  second  daughter.  The  third  was 
p.  552.  married  to  Sir  John  Tufton,  of  the  Mote,  and  the  fourth  (as  already 

noticed)  to  Sir  Edward  Hales. 
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nheritaiice  from  1726  to  1750 ;  and  this  also  was  pur-    chap,  xxxni. 
diased  by  the  Manns. 

In  1766  "The  Seven  Years  War"  with  France  broke  Sisringhurst 
out,  when  the  Ooyemment  hired  Sissinghurst  Castle,  in     ^  ^ 
Gianbrooky  for  the  confinement  of  French  prisoners. 

Some  attempt  was  now  made  to  keep  the  existing  roads  Boadi. 
in  repair,  but  it  was  a  very  feeble  one.    Far  into  the 
fifteenth  century  the  traveller  who  approached  Lon- 
dim  from  the  west  was  in  danger,  even  when  he  got  to 
Kni^tsbridge,  of  sinking  up  to  his  saddle  girths  in  mud ; 
and  when  George  m.  ascended  the  throne  it  may  be 
foestioned  whether  our  main  thoroughfares  were  as  good 
as  in  the  time  of  the  Eoman  occupation  of  England, 
mien  Queen  Caroline,  the  wife  of  George  11.,  passed  from 
St.  James's  Palace  to  Kensington,  it  took  her  in  bad 
leather  two  hours.    There  were  in  London  no  separate 
footpaths,  and  open  kennels  ran  down  the  middle  of  the 
streets.    At  the  time  that   Smollett  made  his  famous 
jonmey  from  Glasgow  to  London  it  was  performed  partly 
in  waggons  and  partly  by  pack-horses.    The  pack-horses 
went  in  long  strings,  one  following  the  other,  the  leading 
beast    bearing  a  bell  or  collar  of  bells.     The  earliest 
merchants  in  Manchester  carried  on  their  home  trade  by 
pack-horses,  and  took  in  exchange  feathers  from  Lincoln- 
shire and  malt  from  Cambridgeshire  and  Nottinghamshire. 
They  received  their  balances  in  guineas,  which  they  car- 
ried with  them  in  their  saddle  bags,  exposed  to  danger 
from  highwaymen,  so  that  no  one  thought  of  taking  any 
long  journey  without  his  firearms.    The  journey  was  sad- 
dened by  the  constant  appearance  along  the  road  of  gib- 
bets with  the  bodies  of  highwaymen  hanging  in  chains, 
warning  the  traveller  of  his  perils.     At  length  Manchester 
bad  its  '^flying  coach,"  and  in  1760  Sheffield  had  its 
"flying  machine  on  steel  springs.'*    The  Sheffield  coach 
arrived  in  London  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  and 
the  Manchester  one  in  four  days  and  a  half.     In  1766  the 
first  Earl  of  Eldon,  as  John  Scott,  made  his  way  from 
Newcastle-on-Tyne   (his   native  place)  to  London,  in  a 
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citxr.  xxxiii.    fly^   having  spent    four  days  and   four  nights  on   the 
road. 

The  fairs  and  markets  were  often  inaccessihle  during 
the  winter  months,  and  oxen  were  still  employed  to  draw 

VoLllL,p.i04.  heavy  goods.  Hasted,  who  wrote  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  gives  a  most  dismal  report  of  the  roads  in 
the  Weald  of  Kent.  He  says  that  in  his  day  even  the 
turnpike  road  from  Tenterden  through  Bethersden  to 
Ashford  was  scarcely  passable  after  any  rain;  thus  the 
traveller's  horse  frequently  plunged  through  the  mud  up  to 
the  girth  of  the  saddle,  and  the  waggons  slided  along  on 
the  nave.  He  adds,  "  the  roads  were  of  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
wide  with  a  breadth  of  green  sward  on  each  side ;  hedges 
filled  with  oak  trees  hanging  over  the  road,  with  stone 
causeways  for  foot  passengers.  When  they  became  dry  in 
summer  they  were  ploughed  up  and  laid  in  a  half  circle  to 
dry,  the  only  amendment  they  ever  had." 

Ante,  p.  52C.         Sir  Kobert  Guldeford,  created  a  baronet  by  James  11., 

was  the  last  member  of  this  once  distinguished  family  who 
occupied  Hemsted,  and  having  obtained  an  Act  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  for  the  disposal  of  that  manor  and 
his  lands  in  Kent  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  the  estate 
was  sold  to  Admiral  Sir  John  Norris,*  who  sat  for  Eye ; 
and  it  is  recorded  that  his  coach  was  drawn  from  Hemsted 
to  Benenden  church  by  six  oxen. 

The  defective  state  of  the  law  appears  to  have  been  in 
some  measure  the  cause  of  this  state  of  the  roads.  Gra- 
tuitous labour  was  required,  and  if  this  was  not  sufficient, 
hired  labour  was  employed,  and  the  expense  was  met  by  a 

Ante,  p.  586.     parochial  rate.    The  first  Turnpike  Act  already  referred  to 

remedied  this  evil  in  the  main  thoroughfares  but  not  in 
the  ordinary  highways. 

With  all  these  discouragements  to  travelling,  we  learn 
that  Kent  and  other  neighbouring  counties  actually  peti- 
tioned Parliament    against  the  extension  of  the  turn- 


*  In  1786  tho  e&tate  waa  purchased  by  Thomas  HaUett  Hodges,  and 
i)assed  with  the  Seven  Hundreds  to  the  present  owner,  the  Ri^t  Hon. 
Gftthome  Hardy— Vide  VoL  I.,  pp.  322,  323, 
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like  roads  into  the  remoter  counties,  because  labour  was    chap.  xxxiil 

cheaper  there,  and  it  would  make  these  distant  cultivators  Smith't 

of  the  soil  formidable  competitors  in  the  London  markets.  ^^^^^1  gg. 

By  slow  degrees,  however,  reason  has  triumphed  over 

prejudice,  and  the  tenant  farmer  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  is 

no  longer  indifferent  about  the  roads  or  the  wear  and  tear 

of  his  horses,  waggons,  and  tackle. 

From  1688  until  George  m.  ascended  the  throne  the  The  Arch- 
qualifications  mainly  looked  for  in  the  aspirant  for  a  cSn^nry 
mitre  were,  that  in  politics  he  should  be  a  Whig,  in  church  during  tho 
matters  easy-going  and  not  over  strict,  or  likely  to  inter-  ^^^i^ 
&re  much  either  with  the  Government  of  the  day,  or 
society,  while  the  attention  of  the  few  who  were  learned 
was  chiefly  given  to  their  studies. 

Including  Archbishop  Tenison  already  referred  to, 
dght  Archbishops  held  tho  See  of  Canterbury  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  viz.,  Wake,  Potter,  Herring,  Button, 
Seeker,  Gomwallis,  and  Moore. 

While  Archbishop  Tenison  held  the  See,  an  Act  for  the 
benefit  of  poor  Incumbents,  (2  Anne,  c.  11,)  now  known 
as  *'  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,"  was  passed ;  by  it  the  first 
firuits  of  each  living,  formerly  paid  to  tho  Pope  and  after- 
wards to  the  Crown,  were  applied  to  the  relief  of  the 
poorer  clergy.    These  spoliations  were  vested,  like  others, 
in  Henry  Vin.  by  his  Parliament,  "  with  far  greater  in-  ^^^.  ?'^^®', 
justice  to  the  clergy  and  less  plausible  pretence  than  the  Endowments, 
monastic  property.'*  The  preamble  of  the  Act  recites  that  pp*  ^»  ^* 
<<  a  sufficient  settled  provision  for  the  clergy  in  many 
parts  of  this  realm  hath  never  yet  been  made."    Laudable 
as  was  the  object  of  her  Majesty,  who  was  popularly 
known  as  the  **  Good  Queen  Anne,"  perhaps  "  no  fund 
had  ever  been  more  misapplied  or  wasted  as  a  means  of 
gratifying  Court  servants  and  favourites." 

Archbishop  Wake,  who  succeeded  Tenison  in  1715, 
appears  to  have  been  an  able  divine.  He  wrote  some 
learned  letters  on  effecting  a  union  between  the  two 
Churches  of  England  and  France,  which  drew  forth  a 
remark  from  Pope  Clement  XI.  that  it  was  a  pity  that  the 
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Chap.  XXXIII.  writer  was  not  a  member  of  his  (the  Pope's)  Church.  He 
was  a  liberal  man,  and  expended  £11,000  in  restoring  the 
palaces  of  Lambeth  and  Croydon.*  He  died  in  1737,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Potter,  Bishop  of  Oxford.  This  Arch- 
bishop wrote  several  classical  and  theological  works,  and 
died  in  1747.  He  was  previously  Dean  of  Rochester, 
Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  Archbishop  of  York;  he  was 
partial  to  the  palace  at  Croydon,  and  expended  large  samB 
on  the  gardens  there,  and  also  on  those  at  Lambeth  ;  his 
contemporaries  spoke  well  of  him.  On  his  death  in  1767 
another  Archbishop  of  York,  Matthew  Hutton,  was 
translated  to  Canterbury.  In  his  early  life  he  accom- 
panied George  II.  to  Hanover ;  he  did  not  hold  the  See 
of  Canterbury  many  months,  and  died  March  19th,  1758, 
without  ever  having  resided  at  Lambeth.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Thomas  Seeker,  the  son  of  a  Protestant  Dis- 
senter residing  at  Sibthorpe,  in  Nottinghamshire.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  physic,  went  abroad 
and  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Leyden,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Oxford.  Ho  became  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and 
held  with  it  a  Stall  at  Durham  and  the  Rectory  of  St. 
James's ;  he  drew  up  his  Lectures  on  the  Catechism  for 
the  use  of  that  parish,  and  became  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  1758  ;t  ho  appears  to  have  been  a  charitable  and 
tolerant  man,  and  died  in  17G8,  when  Frederick  Com- 
wallis  was  promoted  to  the  See.  He  was  a  son  of 
Charles,  fourth  Baron  CornwaUis,  and  was  a  kind  and 
amiable  man,  though  not  deeply  learned. 
Jease'f  Lif e  of  George  lEI.,  though  opposed  to  Catholic  emancipation, 
George  ™'»gg    was  in  all  other  respects  friendly  to  religious  toleration 

whenever  he  considered  it  consistent  with  his  coronation 


•  An  unfortunate  dispute  and  correspondence  took  place  after  the 
death  of  Tenison,  between  his  executors  and  his  successor,  WiUce,  res- 
pecting the  dilapidations  at  Lambeth  and  Croydon.  The  sum  claimed 
was  JB3,500,  and  the  amount  paid  in  November,  1716,  pursuant  to  the 
decision  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Dean  of  the  Arches,  was  j£2,800. — 
Hasted,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  754. 

t  Horace  AValpole  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  II.  and  III., 
p.  107,  says,  **  Seeker  did  not  want  parts  or  worldliness.*'  He  baptised, 
married,  and  crowned  George  III.  —Jesse,  Vol.  I.,  p.  100. 
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okUi.    On  one  occasion,  when  a  Bight  Reverend  Prelate    chap.  xxxiii. 

complained  to  him  of  the  Dissenters  and  of  the  "  great 

disturbance  "  which  they  made  in  his  diocese,  the  King 

tims  silenced  him :  <'  Make  Bishops  of  them,  my  Lord, 

make  Bishops  of  them."    "  But,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  we 

einnot  make  a  Bishop  of  Lady  Huntingdon."   '<  No,"  said 

the  King,  "  but  see  if  yon  cannot  imitate  the  zeal  of  these  ^o  ot  l^dy 

people ;  I  wish,"  he  added,  "  there  was  a  Lady  Hunting-  v^ttf  p?^ 

don  in  every  diocese  in  my  kingdom."  * 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Lady  Huntingdon  was  the 
cause  of  the  following  remarkable  letter  being  addressed 
hy  Qeorge  HI.  to  Archbishop  Comwallis  : — 

"  The  King  to  the  Arohbiihop  of  Canterbury.  Jeflae*ii 

"My  good  Lord  Prelate, — I  coold  not  delay  giving  you  the  notification   S^'^t  ^^**ftfl 
of  the  grief  and  concern  with  which  my  breast  was  affected  at  receiving  '  ^' 

nibentio  information  that  nmtt  have  made  their  way  into  your  Palace. 
At  the  same  time,  I  must  signify  to  you  my  sentiments  on  this  subject, 
wludi  hold  those  levities  and  vain  dissipations  as  utterly  inexpedient,  if 
not  unlawful,  to  pass  in  a  residence  for  many  centuries  devoted  to  divine 
rtndiee,  religious  retirement,  and  the  extensive  exercise  of  charity  and 
benevolence.  I  add,  in  a  place  where  so  many  of  your  predecessors  have 
led  their  lives  in  such  sanctity  as  has  thrown  lustre  on  the  pure  religion 
they  professed  and  adorned. 

"From  the  dissatisfaction  with  which  you  must  perceive  I  behold 
these  improprietiea— not  to  speak  in  harsher  terms— and  on  still  more 
ptoui  prindplea,  I  trust  you  will  suppress  them  immediately,  so  that  I 
may  not  have  occasion  to  show  any  further  marks  of  my  displeasure,  or 
to  interpose  in  a  different  manner. 
'*lCay  God  take  your  Grace  into  his  Almighty  protection. 

*'  I  remain,  my  Lord  Primate, 

*'  Tour  gracious  friend, 

"G.  R.'» 

Archbishop  Comwallis  died  in  1783,  when  John  Moore, 
a  native  of  Gloucester  and  of  humble  origin,  was  elected 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Li  early  life  he  was  tutor  to 
two  of  the  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  travelled 
with  them  to  Borne ;  he  first  became  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
and  was  afterwards  translated  to  Canterbury. 

The  Dissenters  were  now  becoming  a  large  and  influ-  The  Church 
ential  body,   and  were  not  disposed,   especially  in  the  "*        ^^ 

*  This  was  Lady  Selina  Shirley,  daughter  of  Earl  Ferrers.    She  married 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  died  in  1791. 
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•  

Weald,  to  let  the  clergy  "  have  it  all  their  own  way."  We 
have  an  instance  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  this  centnry,  in 
the  case  of  the  poor  persecuted  Eector  of  Wittersham, 
the  Rev.  Theophilus  Dorrington,  who  thus  discloses  his 
troubles  to  Dr.  Hody,  at  Lambeth  Palace  : — 

"Revkkend  Sib, 

*'  I  told  you  that  I  find  myself  here  in  a  nest  of  Diuenten, 
the  governing  part  of  whom  are  Anabaptists,  and  they  are  also  the 
governing  part  of  my  parish,  and  have  many  years  had  the  upper  hand 
here,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  established  religion  and  the  oppresnoo 
of  the  small  remainder  of  Church  people,  who  are  fewest  in  number  and 
smallest  in  wealth  and  power. 

**  I  have  set  myself  as  bound  to  cure  the  dissension  if  I  can,  by  justify- 
ing our  baptizing  of  infants  in  my  morning  sermons  and  in  private  con- 
ferences.    I  have  also  endeavoured  to  bring  my  parish,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  public  affairs,  to  the  order  established  by  law,  that  I  might 
relieve  the  Church  people  and  deliver  the  small  ones  from  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  favour  or  displeasure  of  the  greatest,  who  are  Dissenters. 
I  have  set  myself,  by  order  of  the  Justices  of  our  Division,  to  enquire 
into  the  licences  of  the  many  teachers  that  hold  meetings  in  my  paiiah, 
which  is  haunted,  as  I  may  say,  by  a  great  number  of  them,  and  they 
have  sometimes  three  or  four  several  meetings  in  a  day.    This  is  thought 
requisite  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  vmtched  people  in  this  obscure  comer 
of  the  tcorldfrom  being  seduced  altogether  from  the  Protestant  religion  and 
their  allegiance  by  Popish  priests  and  Jesuits,    And  it  must  be  observed 
that  this  is  a  comer  which,  by  its  nearness  to  Bonmey  Marsh,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  accessibleness  of  our  coast,  lies  but  too  conveniently  to  hold 
a  correspondence  with  France,  which  also  they  have  been  a^ost  all 
accused  of. 

"  What  I  am  doing,  as  you  may  imagine,  provokes  the  utmost  rage  of 
the  party  against  me.  As,  therefore,  I  have  fled  to  tho  assistance  of  the 
civil  magistrates,  and  have,  I  thank  God,  found  them  disposed  to  take 
the  established  religion  here  into  their  care,  so  I  find  myself  forced  to 
give  his  Grace  the  trouble  to  beg  his  favour  and  protection  to  myself. 

**  The  occasion  of  my  writing  this  is,  that  I  am  privately  informed  one  of 
our  overseers,  a  Dissenter,  designs  to  attempt  the  giving  me  trouble  for 
my  absence  this  summer  from  my  parish.  I  think,  therefore,  I  must 
desire  of  his  Grace  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  signify  in  a  word  or  two 
under  his  hand,  that  I  did  give  him  the  trouble  to  inform  himself  of  the 
unhai)py  occasion  of  ray  stay  at  London,  and  the  favour  to  express  his 
allowance  of  it,  that  I  may  have  this  to  show  at  our  next  visitation, 
which  will  be  soon  after  Michaelmas,  and  may  save,  if  possible,  a  cold, 
dirty  winter's  journey  or  two,  which  in  this  country  must  hazard  my 
health  at  least,  and  would  itself  be  a  severe  punishment.  In  truth,  I 
staid  two  months  at  I^ondon  by  reason  of  my  wife's  illness,  and  brought 
her  back  at  last  not  well,  and  I  wish  it  does  not  prove  too  soon. 

**  You  vrill  have  an  opportunity  to  show  this  to  his  Grace  in  a  little  time, 
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nd  if  yon  obtain  the  farour  I  desire,  I  beg  yon  as  soon  as  may  bo  to    Chap.  XXXIII. 
ttrwt  it  to  be  left  for  me  at  the  Post-house  at  Tenterden ;  for  if  it  goes 
taj  other  way,  it  may  be  long  ere  I  receive  it,  if  I  do  at  alL** 

Bhortly  affcer  this  letter  was  Tmtten  violent  debates  Annals  of 
oocitrred  in  Convocation,  when  the  terms  High  and  Low  voT.iii.,'p.l78 
Church  came  into  use,  mainly  as  distingnishing  the  oppo- 
nents and  favonrers  of  a  comprehension  of  Dissenters,  in 
wbich  Dr.  Atterbnry,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Eochester,  took 
$ttt  on  the  side  of  the  High  Church  and  as  a  partisan  of 
the  Stuarts.* 

In  the  birthplace  of  Archbishop  Moore    [Gloucester] 
dwelt  Eobert  Eaikes,    the  philanthropic    proprietor   of 
"The  Gloucester  Journal/*  the  real  founder  of  Sunday 
Sehools.f      He  was  honoured  with  an  interview  with 
George  m.  and  Queen   Charlotte  in  1786,  and  one  of 
his  most  zealous  followers  was  the  once  celebrated  Mrs.  Jesse's 
Sarah  Trimmer,  who  assisted  the  Bang  and  Queen  in  vol!lli,  p.  IL 
establishing  a  Sunday  School  at  Windsor. 

Porteus,!  Bishop  of  London,  next  took  up  the  good 
work,  and  George  in.  became  a  zealous  supporter  of  the 
Bishop's  benevolent  efforts  on  behalf  of  Sunday  Schools. 

At  this  time  many  of  the  clergy  did  not  appear  to  con- 
sider that  their  flocks  had  any  further  claim  upon  them 
beyond  the  performance  of  the  public  services  of  the 
Church ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  these  were  too  often 
discharged  in  a  hasty  and  slovenly  manner.  Miss  Han- 
nah More  speaks  of  visiting  a  parish  of  200  inhabitants, 

*  He  was  banished  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  died  in  France  in  1732, 
but  his  body  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

f  Miss  Hannah  BiU,  of  High  Wycombe,  it  ii  said,  seeing  Snnday  after 
8imday  the  children  driven  out  of  the  churchyard  by  the  beadle,  first 
eoUected  them  for  Sunday  instruction,  and  that  Mr.  Kaikes  only  fol- 
lowed in  her  track ;  while  others  contend  that  the  Sunday  School  system 
originated  at  Ashbury,  in  Berks,  with  the  Kev.  J.  Stock,  the  curate,  in 
1777.  He  coUected  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  church,  and  gave  them 
insiaruction  between  the  services.  Being  removed  in  the  following  year  to 
Gloucester,  he  there  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Raikes,  who  at  once  saw 
the  value  of  the  'innovation,"  as  it  was  deemed,  and  gave  it  siich  hearty 
support  as  to  be  usually  considered  its  founder. 

X  The  Bishop  died  May  13th,  1809,  and  was  buried  in  Sundridge 
churchyard,  one  of  the  prettiest  churchyards  in  the  district.  The  Bishop 
had  a  residence  in  this  parish. 
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in  which  there  was  but  one  Bible,  and  that  was  nsed  to 
prop  up  a  flower  pot. 

A  petition  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  1785,  setting 
forth  that  the  gaol  for  keeping  felons  for  the  Westeni 
Division  of  Kent  as  well  as  the  prison  near  the  Markrt 
Place  in  Maidstone  were  too  small,  and  could  not  be 
enlarged;  and  the  petitioners  prayed  that  the  Justices 
might  be  empowered  to  purchase  a  proper  site  and  build 
a  gaol  on  it  for  debtors  as  well  as  felons  ;  and  that  they 
might  apply  part  of  the  stock  of  the  Western  Division 
for  that  purpose.  The  sanction  of  Parliament  was  ob- 
tained the  following  year. 

The  last  assizes  that  were  held  in  Canterbury  was  in 
1741.  One  had  been  held  in  1787,  to  try  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  City  Workhouse,  John  Bell  and  his  wife, 
for  embezzlement. 

In  January,  1788,  624  hroiid  pieces  of  gold  were  difl- 
covered  at  Tunstall,  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  mansion 
of  the  Hales  family.  A  lady  then  living  well  remembered 
the  concealing  of  them  after  the  defeat  at  Maidstone  in 
1648.  She  also  stated  that  jewels  were  deposited  at  the 
same  time  at  the  same  place,  then  called  Gascoyne  Walk, 
but  they  never  could  be  found.  Sir  John  Hales  claimed 
the  money,  not  only  as  Lord  of  the  Manor,  but  from  the 
supposition  that  his  ancestor  had  hid  them  during  the 
civil  war. 

The  oft-repeated  adage,  that  if  there  were  no  receivers 
there  would  be  no  thieves,  equally  applies  to  smuggling. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  during  the  seventeenth  century 
persons  of  position  and  influence  gave  encouragement  to 
import  as  well  as  export-smuggling,  and  thus  in  a  great 
measure  became  responsible  for  the  loss  of  life,  or  liberty, 
of  many  poor  ignorant  men,  who,  for  the  sake  of  gain  and 
drink,  abandoned  their  honest  employment,  and  turned 
night  into  day,  until,  like  the  poachers,  they  became 
thieves,  and  even  murderers.  Import-smuggling,  so  far 
from  being  diminished  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
grew  into  a  recognised  occupation,  while  the  smugglers 
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•eame  more  bold  and  yiolent.    The  Govemnent  of  the    chap,  xxxiit. 

by  were  compelled  to  take  prompt  and  decisive  measures 

10  eheck  smuggling  and  its  consequences,  and  at  last 

SWO  was  offered  as  a  reward  for  each  conviction,  which 

m  only  to  be  obtained  on  the  evidence  of  accomplices 

nd  approvers. 

Many  of  my  readers  have  no  doubt  read  "The  Smug-  Smuggling 
iJar,"  by  G.  P.  R.  James.  He  tells  us  in  the  introduction,  ^  **** 
fhat  of  all  counties  the  most  favoured  one  for  smuggling 
vtB  Kent.  Its  geographical  position,  its  local  features,  its 
variety  of  coast,  were  all  in  their  turn  taken  advantage  of. 
BoBsex  was  not  without  its  share  of  facilities,  nor  did  its 
jnbabitants  fail  to  improve  them,  but  they  were  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  opposite  coast,  and  their  con- 
tiahand  trade  could  not  be  compared  to  that  which  was 
carried  on  from  Eomney  Hoy  to  the  North  Foreland. 

The  fine  level  of  ''  the  Marsh,''  a  dark  night,  and  a  fair 
wind  afforded  a  capital  opportunity  of  landing  a  cargo  and 
eonveying  it  rapidly  across  the  Weald.  The  dense  woods, 
parks,  farm  buildings,  and  even  churches  and  churchyards 
vere  all  at  one  time  or  another  made  use  of  as  places  of 
otmoealment.  The  smugglers  assembled  in  large  numbers, 
and  were  resolute  and  determined  men,  while  the  officials 
and  cultivators  of  the  soil  too  often  connived  at  their 
illicit  proceedings.  The  seizures  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
gains,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
smuggling  appears  to  have  become  a  very  successful  occu- 
pation. The  land  smugglers  travelled  in  companies,  some- 
times amounting  to  thirty  and  upwards,  and  defied  the 
civil  and  military  authorities,  until  at  last  they  became 
the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  southern  coast. 

The  most  formidable  was  known  as  <<  The  Hawkhurst  The 
Gang,"   and   was   a  long   time    a  pest  to  the   Weald,  g^^f^"* 
ontil  the  year  1747,  when  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Smugglers, 
Goudhurst  signed  a  declaration  expressing  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  conduct  of  the  smugglers,  and  their  determi- 
nation to  oppose  them.     A  young  man  named  Sturt,*  a 

*  He  afterwards  became  Matter  of  the  Goudhurst  Workhouse. 
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Chaf.  xxxm.   native  of  Goadhorst,  who  had  lately  received  hi^ 
The  charge  from  the  army,  placed   himself  at  the  hesa 

olITg^r^       "The  Gondhurst   Band   of    MiUtia."      The   smi 
Smuggler!.        were  resolved  to  try  their   strength  with  these  Y( 

teers,  preparations  for  a  conflict  were  made,  and 
and  ammunition  provided  on  each  side.  At  a 
appointed,  the  smugglers  made  their  appearance,  h( 
by  their  captain,  one  Thomas  Kingsmill,  aUca  SI 
maker,  a  native  of  Goudhurst.*  Shots  were  exchange^jfi 
and  one  of  the  smugglers  fell ;  but  it  was  not  until  tut) 
more  lost  their  lives  and  others  were  wounded  that  &|i 
smugglers  withdrew.  They  were  pursued  by  the  Volini* 
teers.  Kingsmill  escaped  for  the  time,  but  some  wera 
apprehended.  Bernard  WooUett,  of  Cranbrook,  one  oC 
the  three  who  were  killed,  was  shot  in  Goudhurst  church- 
yard, i  The  two  pistols  and  blunderbuss  belonging  to 
them  were  sold  in  1847  to  Mr.  E.  Hayward,  of  Bethere- 
den,  for  JBIO ! 

Shortly  after  this  adventure  the  Dorset  smugglers  mel 
with  a  reverse.  A  revenue  cutter  captured  on  22n4 
September,  1747,  a  boat  from  Guernsey  with  upwards  of 
two  tons  of  tea  and  thirty-nine  casks  of  spirits,  strung 
with  ropes,  ready  to  be  loaded  on  horses.  The  goodB 
were  safely  deposited  in  the  Custom  House  at  Poole, 
and  being  so  '  valuable  a  cargo,  the  smugglers  re- 
solved on  endeavouring  to  recover  it.  They  called  to 
their  assistance  **  The  Hawkhurst  Gang,"  broke  open  the 
Custom  House,  and  recovered  the  tea  and  spirits.  Fear- 
ing  they  should  be  apprehended  in  consequence  of  a  state- 
ment made  to  a  Custom  House  officer  by  a  shoemaker 
named  Chater,  the  smugglers  murdered  both  of  them  in  a 
most  brutal  way.  Being  betrayed  by  one  of  their  gang, 
a  special  commission  for  the  trial  of  seven  of  the  mur- 
derers was  held  at  Chichester,  in  January,  1749.     They 

*  He  was  not  thirty,  and  being  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  was  selected 
by  adventurers  in  aU  dangerous  exploits,  as  he  had  proved  he  could  be 
trusted. 

t  John  Hook,  one  of  the  gang,  had  been  shot  in  1740,  near  Sissinghurst 
Park.  — Tarbutt's  Annals  of  Cranbrook  Church,  Part  2,  p.  41. 
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••fioiiricted,  and  executed  the  day  after  their  trial,  ex-  chaf.  xxxm. 
^  one,  who  died  within  a  few  hours  of  his  conviction, 
prehensions,  trials,  and  convictions  of  other  members 
iiid  gang  followed.  Some  of  the  Hawkhnrst  gang, 
iding  Captain  Eingsmill  and  his  second  in  command, 
iam  Fairall  alias  Shepherd,  aged  twenty-eight,  bom 
[brsendown  [Horsmonden  ?]  Oreen,  in  Kent,  who 
ibed  himself  *'  of  no  business,  but  inured  to  smug- 

from  his  infancy,"  were  not  tried  until  1749,  when 
vrere  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  breaking  into  the 
>m  House  at  Poole.  One  of  the  accomplices  at  the 
stated,  that  <<  The  Hawkhurst  Gang  were  called  the 
\  Country  people,'  and  were  fetched  to  help  to  break 
uBtom  House."  <'  There  were  thirty-one  horses  and 
'  men  of  us ;  the  odd  horse  belonged*  to  the  east 
xymen,  and  carried  their  arms."    Another  witness 

«  Some  had  pistols,  some  blunderbusses ;  all  the 
[hurst  men  had  long  arms  slung  round  their  shoul- 
*  «  Seven  of  the  Hawkhurst  Gang  met  them  at  the 
.  of  Bare  [in  Hampshire] ."  The  jury  convicted 
of  the  five  prisoners,  and  recommended  one  to 
J.  Eingsmill,  Fairall,  and  a  man  named  Perrin 
executed  at  Tyburn,  20th  April,  1749.    Eingsmill's 

was  hung  in  chains  at  Goudhurst  Gore,  and 
U's  at  Horsendown  [Horsmonden  ?] .  The  lane  is 
I  Gibbet  Lane. 

e  contention  of  all  the  prisoners  was,  that  there  was 
ime  in  smuggling,  or  in  recovering  their  own  goods 
^le  Custom  House. 

iring  the  interval  between  this  outrage  and  the  con- 
m  of  the  gang,  they  supported  themselves  by  highway 
iries  and  house-breaking.  Four  of  the  Hawkhurst 
were  hung  for  highway  robbery,  who  confessed  thai 
had  been  smugglers  for  many  years,  and  had  com- 
(d  numerous  robberies ;  but  were  never  concerned  in 
uurder.     Two  of  them,  the  Kemps,  appear  to  have 

in  a  better  position  in  life.  Previous  to  Thomas 
^s  conviction  for  housebreaking,  at  Heathfield,  he 
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had  been  in  confinement  at  Newgate,  with  one  William 
Gray  (another  of  the  Hawkhurst  gang)  for  a  Crown  Debt, 
[probably  a  penalty  for  smuggling] .  While  there,  they 
were  visited  in  the  press  yard  by  three  other  smuggles, 
who  agreed  at  all  hazards  to  assist  in  releasing  them. 
The  time  was  fixed,  the  three  smugglers  rang  the  bell 
in  Newgate  Street,  the  turnkey  opened  the  door,  and 
one  of  them,  Thomas  Potter,  knocked  him  down  with 
a  horse-pistol,  and  all  the  five  escaped.  Three  other 
prisoners  also  got  out,  but  being  in  irons  were  soon 
recaptured. 

Beside  these,  four  smugglers  from  Hawkhurst  and  Hi^ 
Halden  were  tried  at  Eochester,  and  executed  on  Penen- 
den  Heath,"^  two  for  house  breaking  at  Mr.  John  Bich*8, 
at  Linton,  and  Mr.  Wright's,  at  Snave;  another  (the 
Thomas  Potter,  of  Hawkhurst,  who  was  concerned  in 
the  release  of  the  prisoners  from  Newgate)  was  conyicted 
of  horse  stealing.  This  formidable  gang  was  thus  broken 
up,  but  the  profits  of  their  illicit  trade  were,  as  Mr. 
Cooper  states,  too  great  a  temptation  to  allow  it  to  be 
abandoned.! 
The  New  style.       Down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  all 

ecclesiastical  purposes,  the  new  year  commenced  in  Eng- 
land on  Ist  January,  while  for  civil  ones  it  began  on  25tb 
March,  though  up  to  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  the 
civil  government  used  only  the  date  of  the  King's  reign. 
The  calendar  having  been  reformed  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIU.,  in  1582,  there  had  by  this  time  arisen  a  difference 
in  the  computation  of  time  in  these  kingdoms  from  that 
usually  employed  in  most  parts  of  the  Continent  of  eleven 
days,  which  occasioned  great  inconvenience.    To  remedy 


•  One' of  them,  William  Priggs,  was  bom  at  Sellinge,  and  had  been* 
smuggler  for  many  years.  He  declared  he  was  not  concerned  in  a  robbeiy 
at  the  Rev.  John  Wentworth's,  at  Brenzet  Rectory,  but  that  one  BaUer 
was. 

t  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Banks,  of  Hastings,  for  a  sight  of  tbe 
copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  '*  Hawkhurst  Gang,"  referred  to  in  Mr. 
W.  Durrant  Cooper's  "Smuggling in  Sussex,*'  Sussex  Arcfu  Coll*,  VoL 
X.,  p.  87,  from  which  I  have  drawn  the  foregoing  account 
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it  was  enacted  that  the  Ist  of  January  next  follow-    chap,  xxxm. 

iV  tiie  last  day  of  December,  1751,  should  be  the  first  day  a.d.  175L 

!^ the  year  1752,  and  that  the  1st  of  January  should  be  the  24  Oea  IL, 
-  Mat  day  of  every  succeeding  year ;  as  also,  that  the  ^  ^ 
JKbmdant  eleven  days  should  be  struck  out  of  the  calen- 
iir,  the  day  following  September  2nd,  1752,  being  styled 
fiapftember  14th.  This  is  called  the  new  style.  The  old 
one,  however,  still  prevails  in  Eussia,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries belonging  to  the  Greek  Church. 

A  tempest  known  as  the  great  storm  visited  many 
parts  of  England  in  1708,  and  lasted  from  November  26th 
ko  December  1st.  It  destroyed  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  and 
She  loss  of  life  and  shipping  was  very  great.  But  perhaps 
klie  most  severe  storm  that  ever  visited  any  portion  of  the  The  Sfcorm  in 
MTeald  of  Kent,  occurred  August  19th,  1763.  It  arose  off  ^^^^lyj^f ' 
ihe  coast  of  Sussex,  and  passing  through  that  county,  at 
ronbridge  Wells,  crossed  Kent.  It  raged  most  in  the 
Miishes  of  Tunbridge,  Speldhurst,  Penshurst,  Tudely, 
Dapel,  Pembury,  Brenchley,  part  of  Hadlow,  Yalding, 
Sonton,  Mereworth,  the  Peckhams,  Wateringbury,  Net- 
lested.  East  Mailing,  the  Farleighs,  Banning,  Loose, 
ICaidstone,  Boxley,  and  Debtling.  Occurring  as  it  did  in 
larvest,  and  on  the  eve  of  hop  and  fruit  picking,  the 
lonsequences  were  most  disastrous.  Many  bams  and 
fven  houses  were  blown  down.  In  the  High  Street, 
ilaidstone,  the  frames  as  well  as  the  glass  of  the  windows 
rere  broken.  The  hail  consisted  of  large  pieces  of  ice  of 
cregnlar  shape ;  at  Banning  a  piece  was  taken  up  nine 
aches  in  circumference.  A  subscription  was  set  on  foot 
did  nearly  ^£3,000  (a  large  sum  in  those  days)  was  raised 
o  relieve  the  sufferers. 

In  the  year  1778,  France,  with  Spi^in  as  her  ally,  gave 
ler  support  to  the  revolted  American  colonies,  and  made 
trenuous  efforts  to  secure  not  only  the  sovereignty  of  the 
«a8,  but  to  invade  England.  A  French  army  consisting  Jj^J^g  Ul 
»f  40,000  men  was  drafted  into  the  different  sea-port  Vol  II., p.  245. 
owns  fronting  the  south  coast  of  England.  The  men  of 
lent,  in  connection  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
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proved  no  less  resolved  than  their  Sovereign,  to  maintajn 
the  honour  and  safety  of  their  common  country. 

The  Hon.  Kobert  Fairfax*  (afterwards  seventh  Lord 
Fairfax),  occupied  Leeds  Castle  at  this  time,  and  on 
8rdt  November  he  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  George 
III.  and  his  Queen  at  the  castle,  being  the  day  on 
which  their  Majesties  reviewed  the  forces  encamped  on 
Coxheath,  consisting  of  twelve  regiments  of  militia,  one 
regiment  of  dragoons,  and  six  regiments  of  regular 
infantry,  and  numbering  15,000  men. 

*'  His  Majesty  having  reviewed  the  troops,  remained  until  the  eveniog 
gun  had  fired,  when  his  Majesty,  mounting  his  horse,  proceeded  to  Leedi 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Fairfax,  where  his  Majesty  arrived,  aa 
did  also  the  Queen,  at  seven  o'clock.  The  castle  and  approaches  to  it  were 
elegantly  illuminated  in  honour  of  their  Majesties ;  and  the  several 
general  officers  and  colonels  in  camp  had  the  honour  of  dining  with  hii 
Majesty. 

*'  At  nine  o*clock  on  Wednesday  morning  the  Mayor  and  Corpontion 
of  the  town  of  Maidstone  waited  on  his  Majesty  with  an  address,  which 
was  very  graciously  received  by  his  Majesty ;  and  the  Mayor,  Deputy- 
Hecorder,  and  Jurats,  and  Common  Council,  had  the  honour  of  kining 
his  Majesty's  hand. 

"His  Majesty  was  at  the  same  time  pleased  to  confer  the  honour  of 
knighthood  on  William  Bishop,  Esq.,  the  Mayor  of  Maidstone. 

**The  Cori)oration  also  waited  with  an  address  on  the  Queen. 

"  During  the  wliole  of  these  excursions  the  King  was  pleased  to  give 
sums  of  money  for  the  poor  of  the  several  parishes  through  which  their 
Majesties  passed,  and  to  direct  a  return  and  state  of  all  the  persons  con- 
fined for  debt  in  the  prisons  of  Maidstone,  in  order  that  such  of  them  ai 
shaU  appear  i^roper  objects  may  receive  his  Majesty's  royal  bounty  for 
their  enlargement. 

"At  eleven  o'clock  their  Majesties,  attended  by  their  suites,  left  Leeds 
Castle  on  their  return  to  the  Queen's  House,  where  their  Majesties 
arrived  at  four  o'clock."' 

*  Thomas,  the  third  Ix)rd  Fairfax,  became  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  and  assisted  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  11., 
being  the  head  of  the  Commissioners  who  waited  on  the  King  at  Breda. 
He  obtained  the  Royal  pardon,  which  is  preserved  at  Leeds  Castle.  He 
died  without  male  issue  in  1761,  and  his  first  coiisin  succeeded  him.  He 
was  followed  by  Ids  son  Thomas,  who  married  Catherine,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Thomas  Lord  Colepeper,  and  became  entitled  in  her  right  to 
Leeds  Castle.  His  son  Thomas  succeeded  to  the  title  and  castle,  and, 
crossed  in  love,  he  left  England  for  his  vast  estates  in  Virginia,  North 
America,  ha\'iijg  preWously  put  his  brother,  the  above-named  Robert,  in 
possession  of  Leeds  Castle.  The  castle  shortly  afterwards  devolved  to 
the  family  of  Martin,  Philip  Wykeham  Martin,  M.P.  for  Rochester, 
being  the  present  owner. 

t  The  date  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Martin  is  the  23rd,  which  is  inoorreci 
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The  spectacle  on  this  occasion  had  not  been  sui-paased    chap,  xxxin. 
IS  England  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 
Jpaniah  Armada.     **  The  King's  magnanimity/*  writes 
jord  George  Germaine  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  **is  not  to 
e  shaken  by  the  nearness  of  danger."     The  fact  is  well  Earl       , 

"i.i-i.i  1-i'ia'  'A  Stanhopes 

Qown  that,  had  the  enemy  succeeded  m  landmg,  it  was  England, 
ie  King's  intention  to  fight  them  at  the  head  of  his  VoLVL,p.407. 
abjects.* 

The  united  French  and  Spanish  fleet  was  numerically  ^•^-  ^^^• 
kTger  than  the  British,  and,  having  sailed  into  the  Chan- 
el, they  began  to  menace  our  coast.    A  quarrel,  however,  (^lu 
3tween  their  admirals,  averted  the  threatened  danger.  VoLll.,p.2i3. 
he  Spanish  admiral  was  in  favour  of  an  immediate  in- 
ftsion  ;  while  the  French  admiral  protested  against  such 
step,  unless  preceded  by  the  capture  or  destruction  of 
or  fleet.      In  the  meantime  a  malignant  fever  broke  out 
1  both  the  enemies'  fleets  which  carried  off  3,000  Span- 
ih  seamen,  while  their  admiral  steered  towards  Spain, 
nd  the  French  admiral  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
(rest. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gloomy  than  the  state  of  affairs 
1  Great  Britain  as  the  eighteenth  century  drew  to  a 
lose.  The  national  burthens  were  increasing,  the  £d  a.d.  1797. 
er  cents,  had  fallen  to  fifty-one,  party  spirit  raged  with 
iolence,  and  Ireland  was  ripe  for  rebellion.  The  fear  of 
ivasion  brought  on  a  panic,  followed  by  a  run  on  the 
anks,  and  cash  payments  were  suspended.  To  this  list 
f  troubles  we  must  add  an  unexpected  mutiny  of  the 
leet,  brought  about  by  the  discontent  of  the  sailors  on 
ccoont  of  the  lowness  of  their  pay,  the  frauds  of  the 
ursers,!  an  unequal  distribution  of  prize  money,  and 
ndue  severity.  It  commenced  at  Spithoad,  on  the  15th  ^,  ..  .  ^^^ 
ipril,  1797,  and,  under  more  skilled  krv.lars,  soon  after-  Nore. 


*  50,000  regular  troopa  and  about  the  same  number  of  Militia  were 
oUected  to  repel  this  threatened  invasion. 

t  These  men  were  charged  with  habitually  issuing  short  weight  and 
leasure ;  so  that  **  the  purser's  pound''  had  Dccome  a  common  phrase  in 
be  Navj'. 

VOL.  IT.  S  S 
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wards  spread  to  the  Nore.      The  King  remained  farm, 
and  was  nohly  supported  hy  Parliament.      A  bill  'wss 
promptly  passed,  prohibiting  all  communication  with  the 
mutineers  on  pain  of  death.     Sheerness  and  Tilbury  Fort 
were  armed  and  garrisoned  for  the  defence  of  the  Thames. 
The  sailors  found  their  cause  desperate,  and  one  by  one 
the  ships  returned  to  their  duty.     Parker  and  some  of  the 
other  ringleaders  suffered  death.      The  suppression  of 
this  mutiny  with  so  little  loss  of  life  has  been  considered 
as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  this  reign. 

The  next  peril  which  awaited  Great  Britain  was  the 
Irish  rebsllion,  under  an  association  called  **  The  United 
Irishmen,"  formed  for  the  overthrow  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment and  the  formation  of  a  Eepublic  allied  to 
France,  whose  assistance  had  been  secured  by  a  treaty 
concluded  by  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  others.  The 
only  Kentish  incident  connected  with  this  rebelUon  wfts 
the  arrest  at  Margate,  and  trial  for  high  treason  at 
Maidstone,  in  May,  1798,  of  Arthur  O'Connor  (nephew  to 
Lord  LonguGville)  who  came  to  England  with  James 
Coigley  (an  Irish  priest)  and  John  Binns,  and  two  at- 
tendants, John  Allen  and  Jeremiah  Leary. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  Justice  Buller  and  Mr.  Justice 
Heath.  Lord  Romney,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  was  on  the 
bench,  and  the  then  Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU  was  foreman 
of  the  Graud  Jury.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that 
the  prisoners  proceeded  to  Canterbury  and  thence  to  the 
Bear  and  Key  at  Whitstable,  and  afterwards  to  Deal, 
whore  they  attempted  to  hire  a  boat  to  cross  the  Channel 
on  a  pretouded  smuggling  expedition.  To  secure  the 
return  of  the  boat  £309  was  to  bo  deposited  in  the  Can- 
terbury Bauk.  They  were  arrested  at  the  King's  Head, 
Margate.  The  treasonable  paper  found  in  their  possession 
was  headed  **  The  Secret  Committee  of  England  to  the 
Executive  Directory  of  France,"  and  a  most  inflammatory 
production  it  was.  One  circumstance  connected  with  this 
trial  should  be  noticed.  Three  of  the  petty  jurors  had 
been  summoned  from  the  Hundred  of  Blackborne,  which 
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includes  five  of  the  parishes  in  the  Weald,  and  it  wonld    chap,  xxxni. 

appear  that  the  Rev.  Arthur  Young,  the  great  Suffolk 

agriculturist,*  had  heen  dining  with  them  previous  to  the 

trial,  and  he  wrote  to  a  friend  at  Bury  the  particulars  of 

what  had  passed  over  the  dinner  table  and  the  advice  he 

had  given  these  jurors.     The  letter  got  into  the  hands  of 

the  prisoners*  counsel,  and  is  worth  reading  as  exhibiting 

the  intense  hatred  which  even  the  educated  English  bore 

towards  the  French  at  this  time.     It  will  be  found  at  the  Appendix  E. 

end  of  this  volume.     As  may  bo  supposed,  some  severe 

remarks  were  made  by  the  Court  upon  it,  and  no  one 

summoned  from  that  Hundred  was  admitted  into  the  jury 

box.     The  jury  acquitted  all  the  prisoners,  except  Coigley 

the  priest,  who  was  afterwards  executed  at  Penenden  Heath.  7fch  June,  1798. 

After  the  sentence  on  Coigley  was  passed,  two  Bow- 
street  officers  attempted  to  seize  Mr.  O'Connor  while 
at  the  bar.  The  court  prevented  this,  and  O'Connor  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  the  body  of  the   court,  when  a 

number  of  police  officers  rushed  in,  swords  were  drawn 
and  several  persons  struck,  others  were  knocked  down, 
and  the  tumult  became  alarming.  Mr.  O'Connor  was 
brought  back  to  the  bar,  and  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  for 
high  treason,  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  was  pro- 
duced.   He  then  made  the  following  appeal  to  the  Bench : 

**  WiU  the  officers  take  their  hands  ofF.  If  I  am  again  to  be  con- 
fined, may  I  not  beg  the  indulgence  of  being  sent  to  the  same  place  as  my 
brother?  I  have  seen  swords  drawn  upon  me,  affcor  my  acquittal  in  this 
oourt.  I  am  not  afraid  of  death.  If  I  am  to  die,  let  me  die  here.  Life 
is  not  worth  preserving  on  the  terms  I  now  hold  it ;  for,  if  I  must  waste 
it  out  in  loathsome  dungeons,  another  confinement  wiU  soon  be  fatal  to 
me.**    He  was  then  removed. 

O'Connor  was   afterwards   sent   to    Fort   George,    in 
Scotland,  and  ultimately  banished.     His  treasonable  pro- 
ceedings involved  no  less  a  person  than  Sackville,  Earl  of  Tlic  Earl  of 
Thanet,  who,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1709,  was  tried  with  ^^pris*^ 
Robert    Fergusson,    barristor-at-law,   for    conspiring    to 
rescue  O'Connor.     The  Earl  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine 

*  The  Kev.  Aithur  Young  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  crajjloyed  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  at  this  time  to  survey  and  report  on  the  county  of 
Sussex,  which  report  was  printed  in  1808. 
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.Chat,  xxxm    Qf  jgi^QOO  and  to  bo  imprisoned  for  one  year  in  the  Tower. 

Fergusson  was  fined  £100,  and  imprisoned  one  year  in  the 
King's  Bench  Prison. 

War  with  France  continued  without  intermission  to 

the  close  of  this  century,  and  an  offensive  and  defensive 

alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  Bussia  was  concluded 

December  18th,  1798.      The  volunteer  force  had  been 

again  embodied,  and  George  lEI.,  who  was  always  pleased 

and  ready  to  inspect  in  person  the  various  corps  raised 

^^^»  by  his  subjects,  signified  to  the  Earl  of  Bomney  (the 

Maidstone,        Lord  Lieutenant)  his  desire  to  review  in  his  Lordship's 

P«  ^2.  V2i,xk  (the  Mote)*  the  corps  of  yeomanry,  cavalry  and 

volunteer  infantry  raised  by  the  men  of  Kent,  and  then 

under  the  command  of  General  Sir  Charles  Grey.    Thurs- 

^e*M?te^^  ^*  day,  the  5th  of  August,  1799,  was  appointed  for  that  pur- 

A.D.  1799*.         pose.     The  cavalry  formed  in  two  corps  under  Sir  Bobert 

Lawrie,  Bart. ;  the  infantry  in  six  battalions,  under  the 
Hon.  Lieutenant- General  Fox. 

The  troops  began  to  assemble  at  five  a.m.  The  Duke  of 
York  arrived  about  ten,  attended  by  Sir  Charles  Grey,  Sir 
Bobert  Lawrie,  General  Fox,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  including  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr. 
Dundas,  aud  Mr.  Windham. 

The  habit  of  early  rising  of  George  III.  and  his  Consort 
cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  by  stating  that  they 
departed  from  Kew  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  partook 
of  brealvfast  at  the  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Camden,  at  tfce 
"Wilderness,  Sevenoaks,  and  arrived  at  the  Mote  about 
mid-day. 

Ilis  Majesty  rode  his  charger  on  the  ground,  attended 


*  The  Mote  was  held  by  a  branch  of  tlio  Tufton  family  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  sold  to  Sir  Robert 
Marsham  (a  nicmhcr  of  an  old  Norfolk  family),  who  died  there  in  1692, 
in  which  year  he  was  Sheriff  of  Kent.  His  Hon  Robert  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy  nnd  estate,  nnd  was  created  a  peer  in  17ir>,  by  tho  title  of  Lord 
Komney.  The  present  Earl,  to  whom  the  County  of  Kent  has  been  so 
long  indebted  for  tho  faithful  and  conscientious  manner  in  which  he  has 
discharged  the  several  inii>ortant  offices  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  entnistevl  to  him,  is  the  fifth  IJaron  and  third  Earl.  His  lordship 
was  born  in  1808,  and  married  the  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  who  died  in  184C, 
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by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  CHAr.  xxxiii. 
and  Gloucester ;  the  Queen  was  accompanied  by  the 
Princesses  Augusta  and  Elizabeth,  and  attended  by  Lady 
Harrington.  Her  Majesty  drove  to  the  royal  marquee,  on 
the  rising  ground  near  the  mansion,  where  they  decorated 
themselves  with  oak  boughs,  &o. 

After  the  firing  of  a  Royal  salute,  the  troops  passed  in 
review  before  His  Majesty,  the  Eoyal  Dukes,  and  a  splen- 
did retinue  of  generals  and  noblemen.  Out  of  a  return 
of  6721  Volunteers,  6228  appeared  on  the  ground. 

At  the  termination  of  the  review,  his  Majesty  returned 
to  the  royal  marquee,  held  a  levoe,  and  received  an 
address  from  the  Corporation  of  Maidstone,  and  con- 
ferred the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the  High  Sheriff, 
Samuel  Chambers.  The  royal  family  dined  at  three. 
The  guests  included  the  names  already  mentioned,  and 
Lord  Bomney,  his  son  the  Hon.  Charles  Marsham, 
and  his  three  daughters.  The  royal  family  partook  of 
coffee  at  the  mansion,  and  quitted  the  park  for  Kew,  at 
six  o*clock.  Ninety-one  tables  were  erected  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  6,000  volunteers. 

The  principal  dishes  provided  for  the  Volunteers,  consiBtcd  of 
60  Lambs  in  quarters,  making 

240  dishes. 
700  Fowls. 
900  Hams. 
900  Tongues. 

Seven  pipes  of  wine,  16  butts  of  beer. 

600  poor  families  were  relieved  by  the  fragments. 

Before  quitting  the  park  the  King  conveyed  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Eomney,  his  warmest  thanks 
and  approbation,  and  likewise  to  the  officers  in  command 
of  the  Kent  Volunteers.  His  Majesty  also  released  the 
debtors  confined  in  Maidstone  gaol  for  crown  debts. 

The  freedom  of  the  City  of  Canterbury  was  presented 
to  the  Eai-1  of  Komney,  and,  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
passed  at  Sittingbourne,  on  the  8rd  of  September  fol- 
lowing, a  pavilion  of  Portland  stone  was  erected,  by 
subscription,  on  the  spot  where  the  royal  marquee  stood, 
to  commemorate  this  event. 


220  Dishes  of  boiled  beef. 
220      „       of  roast  beef. 
220      „       of  veal. 
220      ,,       of  meat  pies. 
220      „       of  fruit  pies. 
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We  bavo  already  noticed  one  case  of  treasure  trove  at 
Tunstall  during  this  century ;  there  was  another  in  17C3, 
when  about  200  pieces  of  silver  coin  and  some  few  gold 
pieces,  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  Charles!., 
and  Charles  II.,  were  found  concealed  under  the  upper 
floor  of  an  old  house  at  East  well,  in  the  course  of  being 
pulled  down,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Thomas  Waterman, 
of  Faversham,  surgeon.    The  coroner  (Mr.  Henry  Frauck- 
lyn)  summoned  a  jui*y  of  twenty-four  inhabitants  living 
in  Eastwell  and  the  four  adjoining  parishes,  who  by  their 
verdict  found  that  the  house  was  held  of  the  Manor  of 
East  well,  within  the  liberty  of  the  Royal  Manor  of  Wye, 
both  of  which  manors  belonged  to  the  Eight  Hon.  Daniel 
Earl  of  Winchilsea  and  Nottingham,  who  claimed  the 
coin. 

About  the  year  1706  Gray,  the  poet,  visited  the  Kcv. 
Wm.  Robinson,  then  resident  at  Denton  Court,  where, 
according  to  the  late  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  he  wrote  one 
or  two  beautiful  letters  descriptive  of  the  county,  from 
London  to  the  sea-coast,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Barham  Downs.  The  churchyard  at  Thannington,  near 
Canterbury,  has  been  suggested  as  his  **  Couutry  Church- 
yard." 

In  1700  a  border  parish  of  the  Weald  found  an  English 
title  for  the  eldest  son  of  a  Scotch  Duke.  The  Duke  of 
Argyle  having  purchased  Combe  Bank,  in  Sundridge,  for 
an  English  residence,  his  eldest  son,  the  Marquis  of  Lorn, 
his  father  being  then  living,  was  created  a  peer  of  Eng- 
land by  the  title  of  Baron  Sundridge,  of  Combe  Bank,  in 
Kent. 

This  century  gave  bu'th  to  the  following  men  of  emi- 
nence, who  were  born  in  or  near  the  Weald.  George 
B^Tig  first  drew  his  breath  at  Wrotham,  during  the 
preceding  century,  and  entered  as  a  volunteer  in  the  navy 
at  the  ago  of  fifteen.  lie  displayed  great  valour  and 
naval  skill,  especially  in  1718,  when  he  defeated  a 
Spanish  fleet  off  Messina.  He  was  created  Baron  Byng 
and  Viscount  Torrington  in  1721,  and  died  first  Lord 
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of  the  Admiralty,  in   1783.     His  fourth  son,  John,   by    chap.  xxxiii. 

Mary,  daughter  of  James  Master,  of  East  Langdon,  Kent,  George  Byng, 

^as  bom  in  1704,  and  followed  his  father's  profession,  x^^^n. 

^  1756,  having  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  ten 

Bbips  of  the  line  destined  for  the  relief  of  Minorca,  an 

^decisive  action  with  the  French  squadi'on  caused  him 

to  be  suspended  and  brought  before  a  court-martial.     He 

Was  found  guilty  of  **  not  having  done  his  utmost  in  the  ^^^^  fourth 

action,**  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but  recommended  to 

mercy.     The  intrigues,  however,  of  political  enemies  and 

venal  writers  prevailed,  and  the  sentence  was  executed  at 

Portsmouth,  March  14th,  1767.     He  met  his  fate  with 

calmness  and  fortitude,  and  posterity  has  done  ample 

justice  to  his  memory. 

Nicholas  Amherst,  author  of  **  The  Craftsman,"  which  NichoLvs 
had  a  great  circulation,  was  a  native  of  Marden,  and  was  ^"  * 
bom  in  1706.  Having  been  expelled  from  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  he  published  satires  against  that  Uni- 
versity, kiiown  under  the  assumed  name  of  Tena:  Filius. 
He  died  in  1742  in  poverty,  and  was  buried  by  his  printer, 
Bichard  Franklyn,  deserted  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and 
his  party. 

There  was  another  Amherst  living  at  this  time  who  Jefifery 
did  not  carry  on  war  with  the  pen,  but  with  the  sword,  afterwards 
This  was  Jefifery  Amherst,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  Lord  Amherst, 
family.  He  was  born  at  Eiverhead,  in  Sevenoaks,  on 
29th  January,  1717.  He  was  very  young  when  he  en- 
tered the  army,  and  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  major- 
general  in  1758.  He  contributed  materially  to  the  re- 
duction of  Canada,  in  1760,  for  which  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Parliament.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  all  the  forces  in  North 
America,  and  Governor  of  Virginia.  A  misunderstand- 
ing with  George  HI.  occasioned  his  sudden  dismissal 
from  the  army ;  but  the  matter  having  been  cleared  up, 
he  was  in  a  few  months  reinstated,  not  only  in  his  former 
rank,  but  also  in  royal  favour,  and  other  honours  were 
conferred  upon  him.    In  1776  he  was  created  Baron  Am- 
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herst,  of  HolmcBdalc,  Kent,  and  subsequently  Baron 
Amherst,  of  Montreal,  in  Canada,  with  remainder  to 
his  nej>hew.  lie  twice  held  the  post  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  in  1793.  An  earldom  and  the  dignity  of 
Field- Marshal  were  offered  to  him,  which  ho  dechned  at 
that  time,  but  subsequently  accepted  the  latter.  His  lord- 
ship died  at  Montreal,  Sevenoaks,in  1797,  aged  eighty-one. 
Ho  left  no  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Wil- 
liam Pitt  Amherst,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Lord 
Holmesdale,  a  Crimean  officer,  who  a  few  years  ago  mar- 
ried **the  heiress  of  the  Weald,"  the  Lady  Julia  Com- 
wallis,  of  Linton  Place.  His  lordship  is  one  of  the  pre- 
sent M.P.s  for  Mid  Kent. 

This  centuiy  also  gave  birth  to  another  military  man  of 
great  renown,  who  was  born  at  Westerham,  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  Weald,  in  1727,  and  fell  at  Quebec,  in  1759, 
being  only  thirty-two.     I  allude  to   James  Wolfe,  the 
coadjutor  of  Amherst  in  America.     He  was  the  son  of 
Colonel    Edward   Wolfe.'*'     He  entered  the   army  very 
young,   distinguished  himself  at  Laffeldt,   in  Flanders, 
when  he  was  only  twenty,  and  his  j)romotion  was  rapid. 
Mr.  Pitt,  having  resolved  to  deprive  the  French  of  their 
most  important  settlements  in  America,  sent  an  expedi- 
tion against  Louisbourg  in  1758,  under  General  Amherst, 
with  whom  Wolfe  was  associated,  with  the  rank  of  Briga- 
dier.    After  the  fall  of  that  place  Amherst  remained  in 
America,  preparing  to  attack  the  western  part  of  Canada 
in  the  following  summer,  and  Wolfe  sailed  from  England 
with  7,000  men  to  join  him.     He  arrived  at  the  Isle  of 
Orleans  on  the  2Gth  of  June,  1759,  and  soon  learnt  that 
Amherst  had  captured  Fort  Niagara  only  two  days  before. 
On  the  12th  of  September  Wolfe  was  in  possession  of  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  and  the  next  morning  his  army  was 
in  order  of  battle  within  cannon-shot  of  the  outworks  of 


*  Some  biographers 'caU/liim  Lieutenant-Oeneral,  but  his  sou^s  monu- 
ment at  Greenwich  styles  him  only  Colonel. 
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Quebec.  The  General  in  command  of  the  enemy  (who  fell  cnxp.  xxxm 
in  the  same  field)  lost  no  time  in  giving  him  battle.  Wolfe 
was  cheering  on  his  men,  when  a  musket  shot  struclvhim  in 
the  wrist.  He  wrapped  a  handkerchief  round  the  wound  and 
again  headed  his  soldiers,  when  a  second  ball  took  effect  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  Still  he  continued  to  give 
his  orders,  when  a  third  shot  pierced  his  breast  and  ho 
fell.  lie  was  conveyed  to  the  rear,  lie  occasionally 
lifted  his  head,  and  when  another  wounded  officer  ex- 
claimed, **  See  how  they  run  !'*  **  Who  run  T  cried  Wolfe, 
raising  himself  on  his  elbow.  **  The  enemy,"  replied  the 
officer.  He  then  gave  orders  to  secure  a  bridge  to  cut  off 
the  enemy's  retreat,  and  w^hilo  the  shout  of  victory  rang 
in  his  ears  his  gallant  spirit  took  its  flight.  Ilis  remains 
were  interred  at  Greenwich.  Pitt's  prepared  eulogium  on 
his  death  was,  like  most  of  his  set  and  studied  speeches,  a 
failure,  at  the  vei*y  time  that  his  contemporaries  were  an- 
ticipating an  outburst  of  eloquence  worthy  alike  of  the 
living  and  the  dead.  It  was,  in  fact,  only  when  he  spoke 
from  the  impulse  of  the  moment  that  the  eloquence  of 
Pitt  blazed  forth  in  its  full  splendour. 

Christopher  Smart,  the  poet,  was  bom  at  Shipbourne,  Christopher 
in  1722,  and  died  in  1771.  Smart. 

The  non-conformists  of  the  Weald  can  boast  of  William  'svmiam 
Huntington,  S.S.  [**  sinner  saved"] ,  minister  of  the  Gospel  Huntington, 
at  Providence  Chapel,  Gray's  Inn,  on  whom  the  late  Poet 
Laureate    (Southey),  it  is  generally  supposed,   devoted 
fifty  pages  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  deserves  some  notice.  Vol.  XXIV., 
His  works,  according  to  Southey,  comprised  twenty  vol-  P-  ^^^ 
umes ;  but  this  is  short  of  the  number  by  twelve.     He 
was  born  in  1774,  about  midway  between  Cranbrook  and 
Goudhurst.     He  minutely  describes  the  spot  in  one  of  his 
volumes,  which  will  be  found  in  the  review.     "The  coal- 
heaver  who,  by  virtue  of  his  preaching,  came  to  ride  in 
his  coach  and  marry  the  titled  widow  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
[Lady  Sanderson]  ,*  could  bo  no  ordinary  man." 

*  On  the  road  from  Staplehurst  to  Cranbrook  stands  a  dwelling  house, 
•tjled  "  Mj  Lady's  Cottage,  1809.''    Huntington,  it  is  understood,  built 
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A  vein  of  humour  runs  through  all  his  writings.  Thus, 
in  describing  his  struggles  in  early  life,  he  says,  "  As  for 
my  endeavouring  to  save  money  for  clothes  at  day  labour 
in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  it  is  like  fetching  a  penny  at  a  time 
out  of  Pharaoh's  brick  kilns,  where  a  double  task  must  be 
performed,  and  no  materials  allowed."  But  I  must  refer 
my  readers  to  the  review  itself.  It  will  suflfice  to  add  that  he 
died  in  1813,  at  Tuubridge  Wells,  and  was  buried  at  Lewes. 

The  gentlemen  who  served  the  county  in  Parliament 
during  this  century  were : — 

WILLIAM    III. 
1701.— Sir  Thomas  Hales  and  WiUiam  Campion. 

QUEEN    ANNE. 
1702.  —Sir  Thomas  Hales  and  Sir  Francis  Leigh,  Knt, 
1705. — "WiUiam,  Lord  Villiers,  and  Sir  Cholmeley  Dering. 
1703. — Sir  Thomas  Palmer  and  Sir  Stephen  Leonard. 
1709. — David  Polhill,  vice  Sir  S.  Leonard,  deceased. 
1710. — Sir  Cholmeley  Dering  and  Percival  Hart. 
1711. — Sir  William  Hardres,  vice  Sir  C.  Dering,  deceased. 
1713.— Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU  and  Percival  Hart. 

GEORGE   I. 

1715,  6th  Feb.— The  Hon.  MUdmay  Fane  and  WUUam  Delaune. 
1715,  Sept.- -John  Fane,  vice  Mildmay  Fane,  deceased. 
1722.— Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU  and  Sir  Thomas  Twisden. 

GEORGE   II. 
1727. — Sir  Roger  Meredith  and  Sir  Robert  Fumese. 
1733.— Sir  Edward  Dering,  vice  Sir  R.  Fumese,  deceased. 
1734. — William,  Lord  Viscount  Vane,  and  Sir  Edward  Dering. 
1734. — Sir  Ghrifitophcr  Powell,  vic€  Lord  Vane,  deceased. 
1741  and  1747.— Sir  Edward  Dcriiig  and  Sir  Roger  Twisden. 
1754. — The  Hon.  Lewis  "Watson  and  the  Hon.  Robert  Fairfax. 
17C0.— Sir  Wyndham  KnatchbuU  "Wyndham,  vice  the  Hon.   Lewii 
"Watson,  now  Baron  Sondes. 

GEORGE   III. 

1761.— The  Hon.  Robert  Fairfax  and  Sir  "W.  K.  KnatchbuU  Wyndham. 

17C3. — Sir  Brook  Bridges  vice  KnatchbuU  "Wyndham. 

1708. — Sir  Brook  Bridges  and  John  Frederick  Sackville. 

1709.  —Sir  Charles  Famaby,  vice  J.  F.  Sackville,  now  Duke  of  Dorset 

1774. — The  Hon.  Cliarlcs  Marshaiu  and  Thom:\a  Knight,  the  younger. 

1780  and  1784. — The  Hon.  Cliarles  ^larsham  and  Filmor  Honywood. 


it  as  a  residence  for  his  sisters.  Lady  Sanderson,  having  survived  Hun* 
tington,  was  by  her  own  directions  buried,  in  1817,  in  the  garden  belons* 
ing  to  this  cottage,  where  the  railed  monument  over  the  grave  may  lul 
be  leen.— Tarbutt's  ''Annals  of  Cranbrook  Church,"  Part  IL,  p.  89. 
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IQl — Sir  Edward  Knatchball  and  Filmer  Honj-wood. 
ML— Sir  Edward  Knaichbull  and  Sir  William  Gearr. 

The  SnERirra  of  Kext  dubing  the  18th  Centx:by. 
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)   William  Woodgatb. 
L    Isaac  Loader. 
I    BowTEB  Henlet. 
I    Thomas  Goldixg. 
I    Sia  Thomas  Colepeper. 

Sib  Edward  Battexso^t. 

SxELUNG  Thomas 

Pebcival  Habt. 

James  Codd.* 

Sir  Comport  Fytch. 

Sib  Thomas  Style. 

Hi'MPHRT  Style. 

John  Hooker. 

Leonard  Bartholomew. 

John  Lynch. 

David  Polhill, 

Richard  Gee. 
1   Richard  Sheldon. 
18    John  Stephens. 
IP    John  Hamilton. 
M)    Sib  Charles  Farnabt. 
Q.    Jonathan  Smith. 
22    Peter  Burrel. 

13  William  Glanville. 

14  Sib  Robert  Austen. 
B    Jambs  Master. 

16  John  SAVAGE.t 

17  Samuel  Pugh. 

28  Robert  Weller. 

29  Thomas  ^Ux.t 

90    Mawdistlet  Best. 
n    James  Brooks. 
12    William  James. 

33  Sib  Bbook  Bridges. § 

34  Sib  Henby  Hicks. 


1735  Baldwin  Dupp.v,  Jun. 

173»i  Abraham  Spexceb. 

1737  Thomas  Maylyn. 

1738  Jones  Raymond.  , 

1739  robebt  l.vcy. 

1740  John  Smith,  f 

1741  John  Lidgbird. 

1742  John  Mason. 

1743  Thomas  Whitaker. 

1744  Thomas  Hodsdon. 

1745  John  Cooke. 
17443  Abthub  Habbis. 

1747  William  Quiltkb. 

1748  Samuel  Collett. 

1749  RiCHABD  HOBNSBY. 

1750  RiCHABD  Mebby. 

1751  James  Best. 

1752  Sib  John  Honywood. 

1753  Sib  John  Shaw. 

1754  SiB  Thomas  Rideb. 

1755  Geobge  Saybb. 

1756  John  Cockain  Solb. 

1757  Wm.  Glanville  Evkltn. 

1758  Thomas  Whitakbb. 

1759  Pyke  Buffab. 

1760  Sib  Thomas  Wilson. 

1761  William  Jumper. 

1762  Sir  George  Kelley. 

1763  William  Gordon. 

1764  Henry  Goodwyn. 

1765  Sir  Richard  Bbtenson. 

1766  William  Wilson. 

1767  James  Whartman. 

1768  Richard  Hulse. 

1769  William  Wheatlet. 


•  He  died  in  office,  and  Stephen  Stringer,  of  Goudhurst,  served  the 
mainder  of  the  year. 

\  Died  during  the  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Richard  Lewin. 

t  He  was  the  son  of  William  Broadnax,  of  Godmershani,  and  in  1738 
took  the  name  of  Kjiight. 

%  Died  in  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Wyndham  Knatchbull,  Bart. 

11  Died  during  the  ;|^ear,  and  Christopher  Milles,  of  Nackington,  served 
r  the  remainder  of  it. 

^  Died  during  his  year  of  office,  and  John  Douglas  was  appointed. 
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1771  WiLLUX  Dasoel  Maktebs. 

1772  James  Fust. 

1773  JosiAS  Ftlleb  Farbeb. 

1774  AVlLLBHIRE  ESiXETT. 

1775  GRAyi'iLLE  Wheleb. 

1776  William  Philp  Pebbix. 

1777  BENJAMrs  Habexc. 

1778  John  Warde. 

1779  William  Slade. 
17S0  KoBERT  Burrow. 

1781  JoHS  Catob. 

1782  Samuel  Boys. 

1783  Hexrt  Hawlet. 


1781    Sir  Charles  Bootu. 


1785    Edwabd  Kxatchbuu. 
178ri    Thomas  Hallett  Hodol 

1787  j0h5  cottix. 

1788  James  Bond. 

1789  JoHX  Cartieb. 

1790  Leonard  Babtholobzv. 

1791  James  Dbaee  Broccvh 

1792  Hexbt  Stbeatfeild. 

1793  George  Xormax. 
1791    Richard  Cabew. 

1795  Gabriel  Harper. 

1796  John  Mumford. 

1797  Georob  Gbote. 

1798  John  PLrMrTRE. 

1799  Sib  Samtel  Chambkbi 


Lord 

Lieutenants. 


The  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  daring  this  century  wu 
successively  held  by  Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of  Winchikei; 
Charles  Finch,  Earl  of  Winchilsea ;  Lewis  "Watson,  afle^ 
wards  Earl  of  Rockingham ;  John  Sidney,  Earl  A 
Leicester ;  Lewis  Watson,  Earl  of  Bockingham ;  ThooM 
Watson,  Earl  of  Bockingham ;  Lionel  Cranfield  SackvilW 
Duke  of  Dorset;  Charles  Sackville,  Duke  of  Donel; 
John  Frederick,  Duke  of  Dorset ;  and  Charles,  Earl  A 
Bomney. 
LordWardens.       During  the  eighteenth  century  the  office  of  Lord  Wtf' 

den  of  the  Cinque  Ports  was  successively  held  by  th 
following  distinguished  individuals  : — Prince  George  d 
Denmark  (husband  of  Queen  Anne);  the  seventh  EaH 
and  first  Duke  of  Dorset,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  Bad 
of  Leicester,  the  Earl  of  Ilolderness,  Lord  North  (afle^ 
wards  Earl  of  Guilford),  and  the  Bight  Hon.  Wm.  Pitt. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.— THE  THREATENED  INVASION 
OF  ENGLAND.  —  THE  GREAT  BOUNDARY  AND  TITHE 
CAUSE  IN  THE  WEALD.— THE  TITHE  ACT.— THE  TEN- 
TBRDEN  TITHE  SUIT.— COBBETT  IN  THE  WEALD.— THE 
RAILWAYS  THROUGH  THE  WEALD.— THE  ARCHBISHOPS. 
—CHURCHES  IN  THE  WEALD. —M.P.S  FOR  KENT.— 
SHERIFFS,  &c 

THT!  present  century  includes  the  last  twenty  years  of   Chap,  xxxiv 
the  reign  of  George  III.  and  the  reigns  of  George 
IV.,  William  IV.,  and  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria  (whom  God  preserve),  in  the  following 
order: — 

George  IV.,  from  20th  January,  1820,  to  26th  June,  1830. 
"William  IV.  „  26th  June,  1830  „  20th  June,  1837. 
Queen  Victoria,  from  20th  June,  1837. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  century  we  find  George 
m.  taking  great  interest  in  the  progress  through  Par- 
liament of  the  Act  of  Union  between  Great  Britain  and 

jland.  The  Bill  was  passed  2nd  Only,  1800,  and  on  Ist  '^^f^^^ 
Hay,  1801,  the  Imperial  Union  banner  waved  for  the  first  England, 
ftene  on  Dublin  Castle.  It,  however,  bore  no  "healing  on 
its  wings ;"  but  what  might  have  been  the  result  had  it 
^leen  accompanied  by  Mr.  Pitt's  promised  measure  for  the 
Lancipation  of  the  Boman  Catholics  we  cannot  stop  to 
rconsider. 

Napoleon,  "the  master  of  military  resources  as  vast  as 
id  been  wielded  by  Julius  Caasar,  and  burning  to  avenge 
le  disgrace  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt,"  even  during  the 
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short-lived  peace  of  Amiens,  was  maldiig  great  pw! 
tions  for  his  long-cherished  scheme  of  invading  ( 
Britain.  Opposite  our  Kentish  coast  was  encamp 
army  of  100,000  men,  while  at  Boulogne  and  other 
was  distributed  a  vast  flotilla  of  gun-boats.  A  i 
battle,  he  calculated,  would  place  the  British  Capi 
his  mercy.  Great  Britain  had  watched  his  procee 
and  was  not  unprepared ;  her  fleets  were  more  po 
than  those  of  France,  and  the  number  of  her  ei 
volunteers  and  yeomanry,  independent  of  the  regular 
was  estimated  at  880,000.  The  Men  of  Kent  aga 
themselves  in  the  vanguard.  Camps  were  fom 
Coxheath,  Chatham,  Barham  Downs,  Dover,  and 
cliffe ;  barracks  were  erected  at  Brabourne  and  As 
and  a  Military  Canal  and  martello  towers  const 
along  our  southern  coast;  in  short,  the  whole  c 
rose  almost  as  one  man  to  resist  the  threatened  in\ 
the  clergy  raised  their  voices  in  the  pulpit,  and 
became  inspired  with  military  ardour.  "Wordswort 
appealed  to  the  Men  of  Kent : — 

"  Vanguard  of  liberty  !    Ye  Men  of  Kent, 
Ye  children  of  a  soil  that  doth  advance 
Its  haughty  brow  against  the  coast  of  France, 
Kow  is  the  time  to  prove  your  hardiness." 

Mr.  Pitt,  as  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
a  good  Volunteer.     He  placed  himself  in  a  post 
ponsibility  and  danger  at  the  head  of  8,000  Volun 
If  a  landing  (which  was  never  attempted)  had  been  e 
in  Kent,  the  King,  nothing  daunted,  was  to  pro< 
Dartford,  and  the  Queen  was  to  remove  with  her 
to  the  Palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

This  military  ardour  lasted  until  the  call  for  it 
with  the  victory  at  Waterloo. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  litigants  were 
found  who,  with  equal  determination,  were  ready  to  c 

*  Peter  Pindar  wrote  thus  :  — 

**  Come  the  Consul  whenever  he  will. 

And  he  means  it  wlion  Nc])tune  is  calmer, 

Pitt  will  send  him  a  d bitter  piU 

X^'rom  his  fortress,  the  Castle  of  Walmer.'* 
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the  question  of  the  boundary  of  the  Weald  of  Kent.  The  ch^p-  xxxiv. 
legal  warfare  commenced  in  1803,  and  terminated  only  a  The  Boundary 
few  days  after  the  great  Duke's  victory.  JTaus^*^^ 

From  the  earliest  period  of  our  history  the  Northern 
boundary  had  never  been  clearly  defined.  There  was 
really  no  object  in  doing  it  in  those  days,  when  so  much 
of  the  remainder  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  and  subse- 
quent county,  was  either  forest  or  woodland.  So  long 
as  it  was  not  cultivated,  the  winds  of  heaven  would  con- 
tinue to  scatter  the  acorns  and  beech  nuts,  while  the 
animals,  insects,  and  feathered  tribes  that  inhabited  it 
would  extend  rather  than  contract  its  natural  boundary.  '^^L^*^^  ^'' 
The  only  clue  to  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  names  origin- 
ally given  to  the  places  in  and  adjoining  it. 

In  the  first  volume  I  have  referred  to  the  groundless  p.  416. 
tradition  that  the  Pilgrims*  Way  formed  such  boundary. 
Even  when  travelling  became  more  frequent,  I  think  we 
must  take  it  for  granted  that  the  communication  between 
the  Men  of  Kent  and  their  southern  neighbours  was  still 
a  circuitious  one,  thus  agreeing  with  the  late  George 
Stephenson's  theory,  that  it  is  far  wiser  to  travel  round 
a  difficult  line  of  country  than  to  penetrate  and  cut 
through  it.  It  is  not  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  sup- 
pose that  our  earliest  travellers  from  the  west  entered 
into  Kent  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Forest,  and  thus  formed 
a  track  or  roadway,  commencing  at  Westerham,  which 
▼as  subsequently  adopted  by  the  pilgrims  travelling  from 
Hampshire  and  Surrey,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
on  their  way  to  Becket's  Shrine,  Canterbury,  and  was 
hence  called  the  Pilgrims'  Lane.  Now,  it  must  be  ob- 
▼ious,  that  a  road  so  called  could  have  no  more  con- 
nexion with  the  Weald  of  Kent  than  Thomas  a  Becket 
s^as  to  do  with  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
[The  trackway  was  at  a  later  period  adopted  by  the  clergy 
•Hd  their  parishioners  in  some  parishes  in  West  Kent 
•e  their  boundary  of  the  Weald,  and  no  one  can  question 
*Ile  wisdom  of  such  an  arrangement,  especially  if  they 
Mshed  to  avoid  litigation.    But  that  the  legal  question 
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Chap.  XXXIV.  jj^  ^igp^te  may  be  the  better  underBtood,  I  must  explain 
The  Boundary  that  where  the  Pilgrims'  Lane  enters  Kent  it  passes  be- 
Qwxi^  ®         tween  two  ridges  of  hills  ;  the  one  to  the  north  is  called 

the  Chalk  or  White  Hills,  and  the  other  ridge  to  the 
south  is  called  the  Eed  Hills.  This  boundary  lane  might 
have  been  a  good  one  for  Westerham  and  the  neighbour- 
ing parishes,  but  not  so  when  the  chalk  hills  approach 
East  Kent,  as  they  then  let  in  a  large  area  of  country 
which  neither  geologically  nor  legally  could  have  ever 
formed  part  of  the  Weald.  Still,  there  were  landed  pro- 
prietors who  had  supported  such  a  boundary.  Among 
them  was  the  ill-fated  Sir  Edward  Dering  (the  first 
baronet),  who  through  life  never  displayed  much  de- 
cision of  character,  and  ho  at  one  time  was  in  doubt 
as  to  xchich  line  of  hills  was  the  proper  boundary.  Sir 
Eoger  Twysdon  also  evidently  favoured  the  chalk-hill 
boundary.  This  state  of  uncertainty  continued  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  Lord  Le  Des- 
pencer  *  undertook  to  try  the  question.  An  outlying  and 
detached  wood  in  Aylesford  (part  of  a  large  tract  generally 
called  the  Hurst  Woods,  now  chiefly  belonging  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam P.  Geary,  and  brought  into  arable  cultivation,)  was 
made  the  locus  in  quo.  The  proceedings  were  instituted  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  dragged  on  their  tedious  and 
costly  course  for  more  than  ten  loug  years,  when  a 
decision  was  obtained.  In  the  meantime  the  "whole  dis- 
trict, comprising  the  clergy,  the  landlords,  and  their 
tenants,  became  agitated,  and  this  excitement  was  not  set 
at  rest  until  the  trial  I  am  about  to  record  took  place. 

The  interest  attached  to  this  trial  was  considerable,  for 
if  Lord  Le  Despencer  succeeded  it  would  materially  affect 
the  incomes  of  twenty  at  least  of  the  neighbouring  clergy- 
men. That  the  question  might  be  fairly  and  impartiallj 
decided,  it  was  tried  at  Croydon,  before  Lord  Elleubo- 

*  Thomas  Staploton,  the  twenty-second  Lord,  and  grandfather  of  th« 
l^resent  C'ounteas  of  Falmouth,  who  is  also  Baroness  Lc  Despencer  iu  htf 
own  right. 
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ough  and  a  special  jury,  on  28th  July,  1816.*    The  then    chap.  xxxiv. 
Solicitor-General  (Sir  Samuel  Shepherd)  was  specially  re-  The  Boundary 
•ained  for  Lord  Le  Despencer,  and  Serjeant  Best  (after-  J^^sl^*^^ 
vards  Lord  Wynford)  appeared  for  the  Vicar.    The  issues 
directed  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  be  tried  were, 
whether  certain  underwood  felled  in  an  outlying  part  of 
Aylesford  in  1808  and  1804  was  grown  on  land  situate 
within  the  Weald  of  Kent,  and,  if  so,  whether  this  wood- 
land was  exempt  from  tithes  ? 

On  behalf  of  Lord  Le  Despencer,  it  was  contended  that 
the  Weald  of  Kent  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Clialk 
and  not  by  the  Bed  Hills ;  that  at  the  bottom  of  these 
chalk  hills  there  is  an  ancient  lane  or  road  called  Pil- 
grims* Boad,  and  that  whateyer  lies  above  it  to  the  north 
is  out  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  and  whateyer  lies  to  the 
Math  of  this  road  is  within  it ;  that  the  land  in  dispute 
formed  part  of  a  large  district  of  woodland,  [the  greater 
part  of  which  has  been  since  grubbed  up] ,  known  as  the 
Blaize,  and  called  the  Hurst  Woods,  which  was  within 
the  Weald ;  that  the  Pilgrims*  Boad  was  not  only  the 
boundary  of  the  Weald  in  Aylesford,  but  in  other  adjoin- 
ing parishes ;  that  all  the  woods  within  the  Weald  were 
by  immemorial  custom  exempt  from  the  payment  of  tithe ; 
and  that  there  is  another  custom  in  the  Weald  called  land 
peerage,  by  which  all  timber  growing  on  waste  land,  and 
the  outrunnings  of  woods  and  fields,  belong  to  the  owner 
of  the  adjoining  land,  and  not  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

Lord  Le  Despencer,  the  plaintiff,  called  twenty-five  wit- 
nesses in  support  of  his  case.  Among  them  was  the  late 
Earl  Stanhope,  who  stated  that  Chevening  was  about  a 
g[iiarter  of  a  mile  below  the  Pilgrims*  Lane,  which  his 
lordship  had  always  understood  from  his  father  and  old 
inhabitants,  was  the  boundary  of  the  Weald,  and  he  called 
it  "the  privileged  part  of  Kent;'*  that  he  held  land  in 
3hevening,  Sundridge,  and  Brasted,  extending  on  both 

*  After  maldng  numerous  searches  and  applications  for  an  account  of 
kheae  proceedings,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  shorthand  writer's  report, 
through  the  kindness  of  Archdeacon  Grant.  It  was  printed  by  Wickham 
ind  Cutbush,  in  1816. 
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Chap.  XXXIV.  gifleg  of  it ;  that  he  paid  tithes  for  his  woodlands  above  or 
The  Boundary  on  the  north  side  of  this  road,  but  not  on  the  south.  His 
wttsF*^^         lordship  proceeded  to  describe  the  custom  of  land  peerage, 

and  stated  that  he  first  heard  of  it  in  his  father's  lifetime, 
who  was  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Chevening ;  that  if  any 
trees  were  blown  down  on  the  north  of  the  Pilgrims*  Bead, 
he  should  claim  them  as  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Brasied; 
but  if  they  were  on  the  south,  he  should  give  them  up  io 
the  landholders  whose  land  stood  nearest  the  trees,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  custom.  His  lordship  also  referred  io 
a  dispute  which  occurred  in  his  time,  when  he  paid  com- 
pensation in  money  for  some  trees  which  had  been  cat 
and  dragged  off  the  land  by  his   servants,   as  he  was 

clearly  of  opinion  that  he  had  no  right  to  them  as  Lord 
of  the  Manor. 

Mr.  John  Ward,  of  Westerham,  was  also  examined  on 
behalf  of  Lord  Le  Despencer.      He  said  that  Westerham 
was  between  the  White  or  chalk  Hills  and  the  Bed  HHIb  ; 
that  the  Pilgrims*  Eoad  ran  immediately  under  the  whiie 
hills,  and  from  what  he  had  heard  his  father  and  other 
witueBses  say,  he  considered  the  Pilgrims*  Road  was  the 
boundary.  In  the  course  of  his  evidence,  Mr.  Ward  etated 
that  about  twenty-two  years  before  [1798]  he  was  requcbted, 
with  his  brother  magistrates,  to  decide  whether  it  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  public  if  the  road  in  question  was 
diverted.   They  thought  not ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  was  con- 
ceived to  be  the  boundary  of  the  Weald,  a  pledge  was 
given  on  the  part  of  Earl  Stanhope  that  its  course  should 
not  be  altered.      Ho  also  explained  the  custom  of  land 
peerage.     The  same  testimony  was  given  by  twenty-three 
other  witnesses  ;  hut  it  was  all  confined  to  thg  boundary  of 
the  Weald  at  this  extremity  of  the  county. 

Serjeant  Best,  on  the  part  of  the  Vicar,  told  the  jury 
that  nearly  all  the  evidence  given  by  the  plaintiffs  wit- 
nesses had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case ;  that  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land  the  clergymen  of  every  parish  was 
entitled  to  the  tithe  of  wood,  and  that  the  onus  was  on 
the  plaintiff  to  show  that  the  Vicar  had  not  the  benefit 
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of  thiB  Common  law  right ;  that  if  Lord  Le  Despenoer   cbap.xxxiv. 
anoceedod,  in  no  less  than  twenty  pariBhes  within  the  The  BoimdMj 
limits  of  that  district,  where  tithes  of  woodland  had  been  ^^^ 
unmemorially  paid,  the  clergy  would  be  depriycd  of  this 
right.     The  plaintiffs  witnesses  had  commenced  at  Wes- 
terham,  and  travelled  along  by  Scale,  Wrotham,  Trotters- 
eliffe,  Snodland,  and  northward  to  Hailing ;  but  they  had 
neyer  offered  any  evidence  as  to  whether  or  not  tithes  of 
wood  had  been  taken  in  Aylesford:  that  though  much 
bad  been  said  about  land  peerage,  they  had  never  given 
the  slightest  evidence  that  this  custom  also  prevailed  in 
Aylesford.    Ho  thus  proceeded : 

"  What  ii  it  to  me  whst  ouitomi  prevail  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  if  thej 
do  not  extend  to  this  little  spot?  The  itrength  of  mj  case  depends  on 
their  weakness.  They  have  given  jon  evidence  of  reputation  as  to  tha 
Iwundary  of  the  Weald,  and  that  such  boundary  is  to  be  found  in  tha 
POgrinu*  Boad.  I  wiU  show  you  by  evidence  of  reputation  which  is 
irresistible,  that  the  Red  Hills  compose  the  true  boundary.  With  re- 
ipest  to  the  parish  of  Aylesford,  there  is  no  evidence  even  of  reputation ; 
sod  there  has  been  no  evidence  whatever  respecting  East  and  West 
lUling,  Ditton,  Bozlcy,  Barming,  Wateringbuiy,  and  other  parishes 
tiiat  lie  above.  They  have  gone  to  the  northward,  and  left  these  parishes 
intonched.  Why  is  that  ?  Because,  in  these  and  aU  the  surrounding 
parishes,  tithe  has  been  i>aid  on  woodlands,  not  only  as  long  as  human 
vumory  can  go,  but  as  long  as  vritten  memory  can  bo  traced.  The 
Chalk  IliUs  wiU  enclose  within  the  Weald  the  towns  of  Maidstone  and 
Mailing.  Loril  Stanhope,  who  professes  great  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
says  that  a  Weald  means  a  Wild,  and  my  learned  friend,  the  Solicitor- 
General,  who  has  been  studying  the  Saxon  language  for  the  purpose  of 
this  cause,  tells  you  that  a  Weald  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  im- 
mense wilderness,  impervious  to  man  or  beast.  If  that  is  so,  it  is  a  very 
odd  and  extraosdimuy  thing  that  Maidstone,  which  is  the  capital  of 
K«nt,  should  have  been  situate  in  a  place  impervious  to  the  approach  of 
man  or  beast  I  According  to  his  account,  there  must  have  been  a  time 
when  the  Assizes  could  not  have  been  held  at  Bfaidstone.*  Wherever 
exclusive  advantages  are  given  to  a  particular  district,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  the  boundaries  will  travel  on,  in  order  that  places  not  within 
their  limits  may  obtain  a  share  of  them." 

He  then  inquired  how  it  was  that,  if  all  within  the 
White  Hills  as  well  as  the  Red  were  within  the  Weald, 

*  The  holding  of  the  Assizes  at  Maidstone,  it  should  bo  remembered, 
was  comparativelv  of  recent  date.  It  was  one  of  the  grievances  of  Jack 
Cade  and  his  followers  [a.I).  14M)],  that  they  had  to  travel  from  the 
furthest  part  of  West  Kent  into  East  Kent  to  attend  tho  Sessions  of  the 
Peace,  **  causing  some  men  five  days*  journey." — ^Ante,  p.  384. 
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that  a  particular  part  of  Sevenoaks  shonld  be  called  the 
Weald  in  contradistinction  to  other  parts  of  the  same 
parish.  He  contended  that  the  boundary  was  not  to  be 
found  here  and  there  by  travelling  along  this  Pilgrims' 
Road  ;  that  parts  of  the  Manors  of  Aylesford  and  Loose 
were  in  the  Weald,  though  no  parts  of  those  parishes  were 
within  it ;  that  nothing  but  the  very  great  quantity  of 
property  in  dispute  could  have  made  this  a  case  of  any 
consequence.  The  learned  Serjeant  thus  concluded  his 
address : 

"  The  rights  of  the  clergyman  must  be  decided  by  long  and  establiahed 
usi^e.  We  are  no  innovators.  The  respectable  gentleman  who  is  the 
defendant  succeeded  his  brother  in  this  living.  He  found  the  Church 
in  possession  of  its  rights ;  he  considered  that  to  give  them  up  would  not 
only  affect  his  own  interests,  but  the  interests  of  those  whose  rights  he 
was  bound  to  protect.  Considering  the  period  of  life  to  which  he  has  ar- 
rived, he  can  hardly  expect,  after  the  great  age  he  haa  attained,  that  he 
will  derive  much  benefit  to  himself,  personally,  even  from  suocesa.  He 
defends  the  rights  of  the  Church  and  his  successors,  because  be  eonsidos 
it  his  duty  to  do  so  ;  he  owes  it  to  the  Church,  of  which  he  ia  so  honour- 
able and  distinguished  a  member,  not  to  suffer  its  rights  to  be  invaded. 
When  you  shall  have  heard  the  evidence,  you  will  be  equaUy  anxiona  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  Yicar  of  this  parish  in  particular  as  of  the 
clergy  in  generaL  You  wiU  say  that  the  attack  of  my  learned  friend 
falls  short,  that  it  stops  where  it  ought  to  have  gone  on ;  and,  upon  the 
whole  merits  of  the  cose,  I  am  persuaded  you  will  give  your  verdict  for 
the  defendant." 

Eighteen  witnesses,  including  the  neighbouring  clergy 
and  land  agents,  were  examined  by  the  defendant's 
counsel.  Among  them  was  Mr.  William  Walker,  who 
had  succeeded  his  father  as  the  steward  of  the  Earl 
of  Komney ;  he,  with  other  surveyors,  deposed  that  they 
had  always  paid  tithes  for  wood  in  Aylesford,  Boxley, 
Maidstone,  Offham,  Langley,  East  Banning,  Byarsh, 
Addington,  Wateringbury,  Mereworth,  &c.  That  these 
parishes  were  all  within  the  two  ridges  of  hills  (the  White 
and  the  Bed),  and  all  to  the  south  of  the  Pilgrims'  Bead, 
and  they  all  considered  these  parishes  without  the  Weald. 
One  of  them  stated,  **  I  should  as  soon  think  Barham 
Downs  within  the  Weald  as  Aylesford."  Another  said 
that  he  always  understood  the  boundary  was  by  "  Town 
Mailing,  Sutton,  Linton,  Coxheath,  and  that  way."    Mr. 
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Dndlow,  the  steward  of  the  Manor  of  Aylesford,  stated  that    chap.  xxxiv. 
he  believed  that  no  part  of  the  district  was  in  the  Weald  The  Boundary 
bnt  what  was  below  Linton  and  Coxheath,  and  that  he  ^^sl**^^ 
had  never  heard  that  the  Pilgrims*  Boad  was  the  boundary 
until  the  cause  commenced  ;  while  another  witness  stated, 
**  I  always  understood  the  Weald  to  be  in  the  dirty  country 
below  Coxheath.'^ 

The  Solicitor-General  in  reply  referred  to  the  contra- 
dictory evidence  that  had  been  given  as  to  the  boundary, 
and  said  it  might  be  possible  that  both  parties  might  be 
right.  The  Chalk  Hills  might  be  the  proper  boundary  at 
that  part  where  the  Pilgrims'  Eoad  ran,  and  it  might  not 
be  improbable  in  the  more  eastern  parts  of  the  county 
that  the  boundary  was  the  Bed  Hills.  It  might  be  that 
the  Pilgrims*  Bead  on  the  east  side  of  the  Medway  was 
not  the  boundary.    He  thus  concluded  : — 

*'  When  one  considers  what  the  Weald  of  Kent  originally  was,  that  it 
wms  certainly  a  wild  inhospitable  forest,  so  impervious  that  it  could  not, 
without  considerable  difBculty,  be  made  the  subject  of  cultivation,  one 
may  easily  imagine  what  it  was  that  gave  rise  to  this  species  of  exemp- 
tion. It  was  in  truth  an  advantage  to  the  parson,  that  the  tithe  of 
wood  should  be  taken  away  altogether,  for  it  held  out  an  inducement  to 
persons  to  clear  away  the  wood  and  cultivate  the  land ;  this  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  reason  for  the  exemption.  [?]  It  is  very  probable,  that 
on  the  woods  being  cleared  on  the  banks  of  the  Medway  and  adjacent 
lands,  persons  not  attending  to  what  was  the  due  custom  of  the  Weald, 
have  submitted  to  pay  tithe,  though  strictly  speaking  they  were  not 
liable  to  it ;  that  may  account  for  some  of  the  places  which  have  been 
mentioned  paying  tithe.  It  may  have  been  the  case  with  Mailing,  which 
lies  clo3e  to  the  Medway ;  the  same  may  have  been  the  case  with  regard 
to  Maidstone,  which  is  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Medway ;  tithes  may 
have  been  paid  by  the  occupiers  in  ignorance  of  their  rights  and 
privileges,  though  there  is  no  telling  when  the  payment  began.  [?]  It 
wiU  not  therefore  foUow  that  these  parishes  are  within  the  lino  charged 
with  the  payment  of  tithes,  even  though  a  part  of  the  Weald  of  Kent 
should  be  bounded  by  the  Red  Hills.  ♦♦••••♦ 
I  ask  this  question,  If  these  parishes  to  the  south  of  the  Pilgrims*  Road 
and  the  Chalk  Hills  are  not  within  the  line  of  boundary,  what  is  ?  If 
you  are  to  take  the  Red  Hills  as  the  boundary,  you  must  travel  as  far  to 
the  westward  as  Wrotham,  and  then  to  Chevening  and  Westerham,  for 
there  is  an  end  of  the  land  peerage.  I  am  sure  that  the  learned  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  will  admit,  that  the  land  peerage  depends  on  the 
locality  of  the  Weald." 

Lord  EUenborough  in  summing  up  told  the  jury  that 
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Chap  xxxiv.  thoy  had  to  decide  whether  the  wood  that  had  been  cut 
The  BoimdMj  down  by  Lord  Le  DcBpencer  grew  in  the  Weald  of  Kent, 
"^^^    ®         and  whether  it  was  subject   to  the  payment'  of  tithe. 

That  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eveleigh,  as  Vicar  of  Aylesford,  had  a 
common  law  right  to  the  tithe  of  wood.  The  person  who 
is  to  resist  that  claim  with  effect  is  bound  to  show  some 
ground  of  exemption.  The  plaintiff  says  Aylesford  is  in 
the  Weald  of  Kent,  and  he  is  bound  to  establish  this  by 
evidence  to  exempt  the  woodland  in  question  from  tithe ; 
but  it  so  happens  that  not  only  in  Aylesford,  but  all  the 
immediate  *^  circimiambient "  parishes,  with  the  exception 
of  Leyboume,  tithe  of  wood  is  taken.  That  was  a  &ct 
that  came  upon  him  by  surprise,  for  it  had  been  stated  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Le  Despencer  that  the  great  discriminat- 
ing feature  in  the  case  by  which  these  lands  were  to  be 
ascertained  to  be  within  the  Weald  of  Kent  was  a  total 
exemption  from  tithe  ;  but  so  far  from  its  existing,  it  was 
a  place  where  tithe  of  wood  had  always  been  taken,  and 
even  paid  by  Lord  Westmorland  for  this  very  land  before 
the  property  came  into  the  hands  of  the  present  possessor. 
Such  evidence  was  utterly  destructive  of  the  discriminat- 
ing criterion  of  its  Wealdship,  and  of  the  custom  of  land 
peerage  in  Aylesford. 

The  jury,  without  retiring,  immediately  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant,  the  Vicar. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  tithe  of  wood,  it  may  be 

convenient  here  to  notice,  that  Sir  Thomas  Plumer  when 

1  Turn.,  p.  245.  Master  of  the  Rolls  remarked,  in  the  case  of  Chichester  r. 

Sheldon,  that  he  knew  of  no  instance  in  which  the  exemp- 
tion from  the  payment  of  tithes  of  wood  by  a  custom  in 
The  tithe  of       ^^gy^  decimando  had  succeeded   except  in  the  Wealds  of 

Kent,  Sussex,  and  Sun*ey.  As  this  custom  has  imme- 
morially  existed  within  the  Weald  it  was  only  necessary 
in  tithe  suits  to  state  it,  and  prove  that  the  place  in  which 
the  wood  was  felled  was  within  one  of  these  Wealds  ;  but 
in  all  other  districts  the  fact  of  immemorial  non-payment, 
which  constituted  the  prescription,  had  to  be  proved  by 
sufficient  evidence. 
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Why,  it  may  be  asked,  was  this  privilege  conferred  on    chap,  xxxiv. 
tbe  owners  of  woodlands  in  the  Wealds  of  these  three 
cotmties,  and  which  it  must  be  remembered  was  enjoyed 
80  long  only  as  the  lands  were  cultivated  as  woods  ?  This 
question  is  easier  ptit  than  answered. 

The  Weald,  we  may  conclude,  was  the  last  part  of  Kent 
that  was  formed  into  parishes,  and  whilst  it  remained 
extra-parochial  the  Sovereign  in  right  of  his  crown  was 
entitled  to  the  tithes  arising  from  the  denes.  In  support 
of  this  I  may  instance  Headcom,  at  first  only  a  dene ;  Headcorn. 
its  church  was  originally  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Grown ;  it  stands  in  no  less  than  five  Hundreds,  Eyhome, 
Teynfaam,  Barkley,  Granbrook,  and  Galehill ;  a  small  part 
of  it  is  in  East  Kent  and  the  remainder  in  Mid,  formerly 
West  Kent,  as  if  detached  and  extra-parochial  places  had 
been  collected  together  to  form  the  parish.  Now  the  fleet 
provided  by  the  Ginque  Ports  was  originally  styled  "  The 
King's  Navy,"  and  as  the  three  Wealds  have  ever  been 
famed  for  their  oak  timber,  and  two  of  them  were  in  the 
same  counties  as  the  Ginque  Ports,  I  can  assign  no  better 
reason  for  the  exemption  than  to  give  encouragement  to 
the  growth  of  timber  for  ship-building ;  *  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent formation  and  endowment  of  these  parishes  this 
exemption  of  the  woodland  from  tithe  was  preserved.  I 
venture  to  think  that  this  reason  is  a  better  one  than  that  Ante,  p.  645. 
given  by  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd  in  his  reply  to  the  defend- 
ant's case  in  Lord  Le  Despencer  v.  Eveleigh.  If  neither  is 
satisfactory  to  the  reader,  and  he  cannot  find  a  better  one, 
we  must  be  content  to  leap  over  this  chasm  in  the  history 
of  our  county. 

Though  this  decision  very  properly  upset  the  theory 
that  the  old  Pilgrims'  Lane  was  the  correct  northern 
boundary,  still  it  was  quite  competent  for  parishes  to 
adopt  it,  provided  they  were  all  agreeable ;  and  wo  shall 
see,  as  we  proceed,  that  they  did  so  in  some  instances.! 

•  The  oaks  have  been  prized  from  time  immemorial,  and  were  lo  much 
preferred,  that  the  navy  contracts  formerly  specified  that  Sussex  oak 
■hould  be  used. 

t  The  piMent  Dtan  of  Westminster  (the  Very  Bev.  Arthur  P.  Stanleyi 
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XIV.        Twenty  years  elapsed,  and  matters  remained  in  statu 

LliiLiu  guoy  when  the  Act  for  the  Commutation  of  Tithes  passed ; 
and  I  think  I  am  not  saying  too  much  when  I  pronounce 
that  Statute  one  of  the  best  of  the  present  century,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  object,  but  also  for  the  ability  and 
skill  with  which  it  deals  with  a  very  complicated  and 
intricate    question.     After  an  experience  of  thirty-five 

Act.  years  we  find  no  important  modem  Statute  ever  required 
so  few  amendments.  Landed  proprietors  (like  old  Sir 
Roger  Twysden),*  as  well  as  their  tenants,  were,  and  still 
are,  naturally  averse  to  every  burthen  imposed  on  the 
soil,  and  they  were  generally  but  too  ready  to  go  to  law 
on  the  subject ;  but  constantly  recurring  strife  and  heart- 
burnings between  the  lay  tithe  owner  and  the  occupier,  as 
well  as  between  the  minister  of  religion  and  his  coogre- 
gation,  were  thus  put  an  end  to,  and  the  judicious  cul- 
tivator of  the  soil  has  now  no  one  to  share  in  the  profit 
arising  from  the  increased  capital  he  may  expend  on  its 
improvement.  I  have  always  felt  that  it  would  have  been 
better  had  the  owners  themselves  been  compelled  to  pay 
the  clergy  the  rent  charge ;  and  better  still,  if  the  scope  of 
the  measure  had  been  enlarged,  so  as  to  have  included  all 
customary  payments  and  surplice  fees. 

rdon  At  the  time  of  passing  the  Tithe  Act,  a  long,  vexatious, 
and  most  expensive  suit  was  going  on  in  the  Weald 
between  the  then  Vicar  of  Tenterden  (the  Rev.  Phihp 
Ward)  and  the  landowners,  respecting  the  vicarial  moduses 
of  that  parish ;  which,  as  was  too  often  the  case,  ended 
in  1842  in  a  compromise,  when  the  sum  of  i£821  15s.  Bd. 

D.D.),  in  his  **  Historical  Memorials  of  Canterbury^'  refers  to  this  lane, 
anil  says  it  was  an  old  British  track  marked  often  by  long  lines  of  Kentish 
ycwB,  "  usually  creeping  half-way  up  the  hills  immediately  above  the  line 
of  cultivation,  and  under  the  highest  crest,  passing  here  and  there  a 
solitary  cliai)el  or  friendly  monastery,  but  avoiding  for  the  most  part  the 
towns  and  villages  and  regular  roads.  Probably  for  the  same  reason  as  in 
the  days  of  Shamgar,  the  son  of  Anath,  the  highways  were  unoccupied 
and  the  travellers  walked  through  bye  ways." — P.  195,  and  Mr.  Way's 
note  D. 

*  I  have  met  with  two  or  three  references  to  his  **  Treatise  on  tha 
Weald,"  but  I  cannot  obtain  any  tidings  of  it,  either  at  the  Biitish 
Museum  or  elsewhere,  beyond  the  fact,  that  about  a  centuir  ago  it  WM  in 
MS.  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Jacob,  the  historian  of  Fayersham, 
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fmnnTn  was  awarded  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  chap,  xxxiv 
titerbory  and  their  lessee  (a  descendant  of  the  Hales 
Eiily),  and  £450  to  the  Vicar  in  lieu  of  all  vicarial 
lies,  modoses,  &c.  The  landowners'  costs  of  this  suit 
lonnted  to  no  less  than  £6,600,  and  were  charged  on 
d  land  of  the  parish  subject  to  tithes,  together  with 
1,865  16«.  5i.  for  the  Vicar's  arrears.  We  may  assume 
at  his  costs  were  not  far  short  of  the  landowners'.  No 
ifling  object  was  therefore  attained  in  putting  an  end  to 
ich  costly  litigation,  which,  while  it  lasted,  grievously 
ierfered  with  all  social  and  religious  intercourse  between 
.6  contending  parties.  The  tithe  on  woodland  in  the 
Wd  (which  extended  even  to  the  timber  grown  in  the 
^dgerows)  now  no  longer  aflfects  the  question  of  its 
nmdary;  and  with  respect  to  the  custom  of  Land-  Land-Peerage, 
ierage,  what  little  timber  in  the  present  day  is  to  be 
and  in  outrunnings  and  slips  of  waste  land  by  the  road  pj^^i'ix 
ie,  is  now  held  by  a  comparatively  recent  decision  to  2  stark,  p.  463. 
long  to  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  lands.  So  that,  in 
ith,  all  legal  distinctions  and  customs  peculiar  to  the 
eald  have  ceased. 

George  III.  took  great  interest  in  agriculture  and  pro- 
)ted  the  formation  of  agricultural  societies.     Under  the  An*«i  P-  ^27. 
me  of  Ralph  Robinson,  he  addressed  to  Arthur  Young, 
)  agriculturist,  certain  letters  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
I.    Besides  holding  the  farms  at  Windsor,  he  converted 
Knrtion  of  Richmond  new  park  into  arable  land.   He  also  q^jjj 
Id  the  deer  park  and  some  land  at  Mortlake.     ''The  yoLiiL7p.l2. 
>iind,  like  man,"  said  the  King,  ''  was  never  meant  to  be 
e  ;  if  it  does  not  produce  something  useful,  it  will  be 
3rmn  with  weeds."    His  education  had  been  neglected  ; 
fc  industry,  assisted  by  a  memory  of  remarkable  reten- 
eness,  more  than  supplied  this  defect.     He  expired  on  Death  of 
th  January,  1820,  in  the  82nd  year  of  his  age,  being  the  ^^^'^^  ^"' 
st  of  our  monarchs  who  died  at  Windsor.     During  his 
ig  and  eventful  reign,  sixty  years  were  running  their 
arse  ;  fierce  party  struggles  existed  at  home,  and  long, 
Dguinary,  and  costly  wars  abroad ;  but  no  unbiassed 
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person  can  pemse  this  king's  life  without  being  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  whilst  his  faculties  remained  un- 
impaired, he  did  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  improve  the 
condition,  and  elevate  the  tastes  and  morals  of  his  people; 
and  really  deserved  the  name  that  was  commonly  bestowed 
on  him,  in  his  own  time,  of  **  the  good  old  King."  His 
Queen,  Charlotte  of  Mecklenberg,  died  at  Kew,  17tii 
November,  1818,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age. 

The  Prince  Eegent,  now  George  IV.,  who  had  long  exer- 
cised the  functions  of  royalty,  was  proclaimed  King.  He 
ascended  the  throne  at  a  season  of  more  than  ordinary 
peril.  Distress  was  very  prevalent,  especially  among  the 
agriculturists,  chiefly  resulting  from  the  termination  of 
the  war  and  the  disbanding  of  our  troops.  A  plot  for  the 
assassination  of  all  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  called  the  Csto 
Street  Conspiracy,  was  discovered,  and  five  of  the  con- 
spirators were  tried  and  executed.  But  I  must  be  brie( 
and  what  more  that  I  may  have  to  record  must  be  confined 
to  Kent. 

On  the  23rd  September,  1821,  George  IV.  (having  a 
short  time  before  visited  Ireland)  passed  through  Kent, 
escorted  by  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry  of  the  county,  to 
Ramsgate,  where  His  Majesty  was  the  guest  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Curtis,  and  embarked  the  next  day  on  a  visit 
to  Hanover.  He  entered  that  capital  October  11th,  and 
returned  November  8th.  In  the  following  year  he  em- 
barked from  Greenwich  for  Scotland,  and  entered  Edin- 
burgh August  11th,  1822. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Weald. 

That  erratic  spirit,  the  late  William  Cobbett,*  in  his  rural 
rides  through  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  &o.,  thus  humour- 
ously describes  the  agricultural  labourer  of  the  Weald  in 
1822  :— 

*'  I  am  of  opinion  that  as  much,  and  even  more,  falls  to  the  lot  of  tlie 
leathcr-leggcd  chaps  that  live  in  and  rovo  about  amongst  these  olays  and 
woods  as  to  the  more  regularly  disciplined  labourers  of  the  rich  ind 
prime  parts  of  England.  As  *'  God  has  made  the  back  to  the  burthen," 
■o  the  clay  and  coppice  people  make  the  dress  to  the  stubs  and  bttahei. 

«  WiUiam  Oobbett  died  18th  June,  1835. 
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Ihd«r  the  soU  of  the  ahoe  ii  irtm;  from  the  sole  six  inches  upwards  is  a    Crap.  XXXIV. 

Wl^hrlow ;  then  comes  a  leather^ bain  to  the  knee ;  then  comes  a  pair  of 

breeches  ;  then  comes  a  stout  doublet ;  over  this  comes  a  smock- 

and  the  wearer  sets  brush  and  stubs  and  thorns  and  mire  at 

I  haye  always  observed  that  woodland  and  forest  labourers  are 

off  in  the  main.     The  coppices  give  them  pleasant  and  profitable 

in  winter.    If  they  have  not  so.  great  a  corn-harvest,  they  have  a 

weeka*  harvest  in  April  or  May ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  season  of 

which  employs  women  and  children  as  well  as  men.    And  then, 

the  great  article  of  fuel/    They  buy  none.    It  is  miserable  work, 

this  is  to  be  bought,  and  where,  as  at  Salisbiury,  the  |>oor  t.ake  by 

the  making  of  fires  at  their  houses  to  boil  four  or  five  toa-kettles. 

'^Vkit  a  winter-life  must  those  lead  whose  turn  it  is  not  to  make  the 

Again  he  writes  : — 

.  "Wocdland  countries  are  interesting  on  many  accounts.  Not  so  much  lb.,  p.  63. 
^laoeount  of  their  masses  of  green  leaves  as  on  account  of  the  variety  of 
^tti»  and  sounds  and  incidents  that  they  afford.  Even  in  winter  the 
<Wypiijiui  are  beautiful  to  the  eye,  whilst  they  comfoi-t  the  mind  with  the 
^iiaol  shelter  and  warmth.  In  spring  they  change  their  hue  from  day  to  Woodland 
4hy  daring  two  whole  months,  which  is  about  the  time  from  the  first  countries. 
of  the  delicate  leaves  of  the  birch  to  the  full  expansion  of 
of  the  ash ;  and  even  before  the  leaves  come  at  all  to  Intercept  the 
r,  what  in  the  vegetable  creation  is  so  delightful  to  behold  as  the  bed 
^i  coppice  bespangled  with  primroses  and  blue-bells  ?  The  opening  of 
^k  Hrch  leaves  is  the  signal  for  the  pheasant  to  begin  to  crow,  for  the 
^itddnrd  to  whistle,  and  the  thrush  to  sing ;  and  just  when  the  oak-buds 
%|gin  to  look  reddish,  and  not  a  day  before,  the  whole  tribe  of  finches 
\aii  tahh.  in  songs  from  every  bough,  while  the  lark,  imitating  them  all, 
the  joyous  sounds  to  the  sky.  These  are  among  the  means  which 
has  benignantly  appointed  to  sweeten  the  toils  by  which  food 
raiment  are  produced."* 

Proceeding  from  Frant  to  Lamberhurst,  Cobbett  des- 
cribes the  country  as  very  woody,  "  five-tenths  woods  and 
three  grass,"  and  proceeds : — 

"Lamberhurst  is  a  very  pretty  place.    It  lies  in  a  valley  with  beau-   D).  p.  228. 
Hful  hills  roimd  it.    The  pastures  about  here  are  very  fine,  and  the 
foads  are  as  smooth  and  as  handsome  as  those  in  Windsor  Park.'*     *     *    Lamberhurst. 

"  From  this  place  I  had  three  miles  to  come  to  Goudburst,  the  tower 
of  the  church  of  which  is  pretty  lofty  of  itself,  and  the  church  stands 
Bpon  the  very  summit  of  one  of  the  steepest  and  highest  hills  in  this    Qoudhurst. 
|«rt  of  the  country.     The  church-yard  has  a  view  of  about  twenty-five 
nilefl  in  diameter;  and  the  whole  is  over  a  very  fine  country.'* 

**  Before  I  got  to  Goudhurst  I  passed  by  the  side  of  a  village  called 
Bonmonden  and  saw  some  very  fine  large  hopgrounds  away  to  my  right 
belonging  to  a  Mr.  Springgett." 

*'  On  leaving  Goudhurst  I  mounted  my  horse  and  jogged  on  through  lb.,  p.  231. 
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IQkhMue  Street  to  BcDCBdcB,  ^rhere  I  p—wd  through  the  eetate 
ag^t  of  the  hooee  of  Mr.  Hodges  He  keepe  it  reiy  neat  and  hei  f 
a  good  deaL  Hii  oM  do  rery  well,  bat  the  dtanmt  do  not,  ai  it  le 
me.  He  ooglit  to  hare  the  American  chemnt  if  he  have  anj.  If  1 
diaeoTcr  am  evtriadimg  hop-poic,  and  one,  too,  that  would  grow 
eren  than  the  ach,  would  not  theee  Kentiih  hop-planten  pat  ma 
KalwK^ar  along  with  their  famoat  Saint  Thomas  of  Canteibaiy 

"Bolrenden  was  my  next  village,  and  thenee  I  eonld  see  the 
church  of  Tenterden  on  the  top  of  a  hill  at  three  miles  distance. 
Rolrenden  is  a  rery  beantifol  village ;  and,  indeed,  such  are  all  the 
along  here.  Here  the  booses  have  gardens  in  fnmt  of  them  ss  i 
behind ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  show  and  finery  abont  them  and 
gardens.  The  high  roads  are  without  a  stone  in  them ;  and  evei] 
looks  like  gentUitji.  At  thii  place  I  saw  several  aHmtrntiM  in  one  gi 
and  much  finer  than  we  see  them  in  general ;  though,  mind,  thii 
proof  of  a  mild  climate,  for  the  arbutus  is  a  native  of  one  modi  > 
than  that  of  England,  and,  indeed,  than  that  of  Scotland." 

'*  Coming  from  Benenden  to  Rolvenden,  I  saw  some  Swedish  ta 
and  strange  as  the  reader  will  think  it,  the  first  I  saw  after  k 
Worth  !  The  reason  I  take  to  be  this  :— The  fanns  are  all  fumishec 
grass-fields,  as  in  Devonshire,  about  Honiton.  These  grass-fieldi  gi^ 
for  the  sheep  and  cattle  in  winter,  or  at  any  rate,  they  do  all  that 
done  by  the  white  turnips.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  it  woi 
more  proiitahle  to  break  up  and  sow  Swedes ;  but  this  is  the  rea 
their  not  being  cultivated  along  here.  White  turnips  are  more  ess 
than  Swedes ;  they  may  be  sown  later ;  and  with  good  hay  they  ti 
cattle  and  sheep  ;  but  the  Swedes  will  do  this  business  without  ha] 

"Tenterden  is  a  market  town,  and  a  singularly  bright  spoi 
consists  of  one  street,  which  is  in  some  places  more,  perhaps,  thi 
hundred  feet  wide.  On  one  side  of  the  street  the  houses  have  g. 
before  them,  from  twenty  to  seventy  feet  deep.  The  town  is  upon 
The  afternoon  was  very  fine,  and  just  as  I  rose  the  hill  and  enter 
street  the  people  had  come  out  of  church  and  were  moving  along  t< 
their  houses.  It  was  a  very  fine  sight.  ShaJbhily-drttMed  people  do 
to  church,  1  saw,  in  short,  drawn  out  before  me  the  dress  and  bei 
the  town ;  and  a  great  many  very,  very  pretty  girk  I  saw ;  ai 
them,  too,  in  their  best  attire."     •••••• 

**  Tenterden  Church  is  a  very  large  and  fine  old  building.  The 
stands  upon  a  base  thirty  feet  square.  Like  the  church  at  Goudhi 
will  hold  three  thousand  people.  And  let  it  be  observed  that  whei 
churches  were  built  people  had  not  yet  thought  of  cramming  thex 
pewt  as  a  stable  is  filled  with  stalls.  Those  who  built  these  churcl 
no  idea  that  worshipping  God  meant  going  to  sit  to  hear  a  maa  ti 
what  he  called  preaching.     By  tcorttiip  they  meant  very  different  i 

*  As  yet  the  creosote  tank  has  not  made  it  so,  though  it  has  don( 
to  preserve  it. 

t  Contrast  this  with  Mr.  Deom^s  description  of  Tenterden,  writi 
ten  years  before. 
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and  a2x>Te  all  thingB,  when  they  had  made  a  fine  and  noble  building  they    Chxp.  XXXIV. 

did  not  dream  of  disfiguring  the  innde  of  it  by  filling  its  floor  with  large 

and  daep  boxes  made  of  deal  boards.    In  short,  the  floor  was  the  place 

for  the  worshippers  to  stand  or  to  kneel ;  and  there  was  no  dittinction  ; 

no  high  and  no  low  place ;  all  were  upon  a  level  before  Ood  at  any  rate. 

Some  were  not  stuck  into  pews  lined  with  green  or  red  cloth,  while 

others  were  crammed  into  comers  to  stand  erect,  or  sit  on  the  floor. 

These  odious  distinctions  are  of  Protestant  origin  and  growth.    This  lazy 

lolling  in  pews  we  owe  to  what  is  called  the  Reformation.    A  place  filled 

with  benches  and  boxes  looks  like  an  eating  or  a  drinking  place;  but 

certainly  not  like  a  place  of  worship.*'* 

In  1822  an  ancient  vessel  was  found  in  the  old  bed  An  ancient 
of  the  river  Bother,  in  the  Level  of  East  Maytham,  near  Bother. 
Maytham  Wharf,  Bolvenden,  under  the  bank  of  a  sewer 
running  into  the  present  course  of  the  river  Bother  to  the 
west  of  the  Isle  of  Oxney.  She  was  dug  out  of  ten  feet  of 
sea-sand  by  a  labourer  in  the  employ  of  the  late  Mr.  J. 
Pomfret,  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  land.  Her  length 
was  about  sixty-three  feet,  and  her  breadth  fifteen  feet. 
She  was  built  entirely  of  oak,  perfectly  sound  and  very 
hard,  but  much  blackened.  The  caulking  material  was 
moss.  The  rudder  appeared  to  have  been  curiously  man- 
aged. She  was  floated  on  the  27th  of  August,  when  a 
small  boat  (or  rather,  the  wreck  of  one)  was  also  dis- 
covered. The  late  Earl  of  Bomney  was  present  at  an  in- 
spection of  the  vessel,  and  agreed  with  Mr.  Bice,  of  the 
College  of  Naval  Architecture  (who  was  also  present), 
that  she  was  a  Dutch  vessel,  which  was  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  several  articles  of  Dutch  manufacture  were 
found  in  her ;  but  beyond  the  handle  or  hilt  of  a 
sword  there  was  nothing  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  had  been  a  vessel  of  warfare.  Human  and  other 
bones  were  found  in  the  cabin,  and  part  of  the  skull  of  a 
child.  The  loss  of  mast,  bowsprit,  anchor,  and  cable, 
were  sufficient  proofs  that  she  had  been  wrecked,  and 
there  was  a  hole  stove  through  her  bottom  forward.  No- 
thing could  be  discovered  to  fix  the  age  of  the  vessel,  or 
probable  period  when  it  was  wrecked.  I  have  referred  to 
the  great  storm,  a.d.  1287,  which  altered  the  course  of  Ante,  p.  260. 

•  The  church  has  been  recently  restored  with  very  ^ood  taste,  and  well 
Arranged  open  sittings  now  supply  the  place  of  the  nigh  pews. 
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the  Bother.  The  vessel  might  have  perished  then,  or  al 
a  later  period ;  but  certainly  before  1628,  from  whiob 
time  the  river  here  was  not  navigable."*"  Another  vessdt 
supposed  to  be  Danish,  was  discovered  in  1860,  in  the 
bed  of  the  Bother,  near  Bolvenden. 

The  long  and  persevering  struggle  to  secure  the  civfl 
rights  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  and  Boman  Catholies 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  now  about  to  close.  By  tba 
repeal  in  1828  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  eveiy 
class  (except  Boman  Catholics)  were  placed  upon  an  equal 
footing  as  regards  their  eligibility  to  offices  and  employ- 
ments. The  Dissenters  next  made  common  cause  ^rith 
the  Papists  in  support  of  their  claims,!  and  on  the  5th 
July,  1828,  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell  was  returned  as  the 
Boman  Catholic  member  for  Clare,  but  was  not  permitted 
to  take  his  seat. 

George  IV.,  like  his  father,  was  strongly  opposed  to 
Catholic  Emancipation,  but  ho  at  last  yielded  to  the 
arguments  and  entreaties  of  his  Ministers  (the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and   Sir  Bobert  Peel),   who  felt  that  these 
claims  could  no  longer  be  withheld.     Boman  Catholic 
associations  and  Brunswick  clubs  had  been  for  some  time 
in  existence,  and  Penenden  Heath  was  to  be  one  of  their 
earliest  battle  fields.     On  Friday,  24th  of  October,  1828, 
the  largest  county  meeting  that  ever  took  place  in  Kent 
was  convened  there,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  Par- 
liament that  **tho  Protestant  Constitution  of  the  United 
Kingdom  might  be  preserved  entire  and  inviolate."    The 
estimated  attendance  was  60,000  [over-rated  no  doubt]. 
The  High  Sheriff  [Sir  T.  M.  Wilson,  Bart.,]    presided. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  [the  Marquis  Camden]  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Emancipators,  and  with  him  the  Earls  of 
Darnley,  Cowper,  Thanet,  Badnor,  and  Jersey ;  Viscount 
Torrington,  Lords  Say  and  Sele,  Lord  Clifton,  and  the 

*  AMioever  wishes  to  pursue  the  subject  viU  find  a  foU  ftccoont  of  it 
among  the  papers  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  read  7th  Novem- 
ber, 1822. 

t  TIio  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Cranbrook,  under  the  pastorate  of  th« 
Kev.  Isaac  Beeman,  must  be  excepted. 
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Bigbt  Hon.  J.  Calcraft,  Sir  J.  M.  Tylden,  Messrs.  Baring,    chafjcxxiv. 
Wftrre,  Hodges,  Brockman,  Bider,  Darell,   Eniglit,   &c. 
Messrs.  Sliiel  and  Shee,  two  barristers,'^  and  members 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  had  been  made  freeholders 
of  the  county  to  enable  them  to  address  the  meeting; 
bat  the  former  could  not  obtain  a  hearing,  f  William 
Cobbett  and  Henry  Hunt,  two  of  the  stump  orators  of  that 
day,  were  also  present ;  but  the  meeting  would  not  hear 
ihem  either.    On  the  anti-Catholic  side  were  the  Earls  of 
Winehilsea,  Eomney,  Amherst,  Abergavenny,  and  Guil- 
ford, Viscount  Sydney,  Lords  Le  Despencor,  Teynham, 
and  Bexley,  Sir  Edward  Dering,  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,t 
Sir  Brook  Bridges,  and  Sir  John  Bridges ;    the  Hon. 
J.  W.  Stratford,  W.  Deedes,  W.  0.  Hammond,  &c.,  &c. 
The  petition  was  proposed  by  Mr.  George  Gipps,  and 
Mconded  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Plumptre.    An  amendment  was 
moyed  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Hodges,  proposing  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Government  to  do  what  they  considered  best, 
which  was  seconded  by  the  Earl  of  Radnor.    The  petition 
vas  carried  by  a  large  majority.    The  Emancipation  Bill 
was  introduced  the  next  session,  and  was  hastily  passed. 

Whilst  the  matter  was  under  discussion,  some  severe 
remarks  on  the  Ministerial  policy  made  by  the  Earl  of 
Winchilsea   at  a  meeting  in  connexion  with  the   then 
recently  founded  King's  College  gave  great  offence  to  the  Duel  between 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  resulted  in  a  duel  between  them,  ^jj-^i^^^' 
in  Battersea  Fields,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1829.    The  and  tbo  Earl  of 
earl  received  the  duke*s  fire  without  returning  it,  and      ^      ^^ 
then  voluntarily  gave  the  explanation  that  he  had  not 

*  Mr.  Shiel  was  returned  for  Tipperarjr  in  1829,  and  in  1846,  when 
Lord  John  Bonell  became  Premier,  he  received  the  office  Master  of  the 
Mint.  In  1850  he  went  on  an  embassy  to  Florence,  and  he  died  there 
the  next  ^ear.  Mr.  Shee  was  returned  for  Kilkenny  in  1852.  He 
practised  in  the  Home  Circuit,  and  was  a  general  favourite.  He  was 
afterwards  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Queen*s 
Bench,  being  the  first  Roman  Catholic  Judge  in  modem  times  :  he  died 
in  1868. 

f  Mr.  ShieFs  sx)eech,  however,  appeared  the  next  morning  in  exUnio 
in  the  daily  papers. 

^  Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU,  in  connexion  with  this  measure,  once 
exclaimed,  "  Nusquam  tuta  fides.** 
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intended  to  impnte  personal  dishononr  to  his  opponent.* 
The  feeling  of  hostility  between  them  was  not  of  long 
duration,  and  the  Doke  afterwards  visited  the  Earl  d 
Winchilsea,  at  Eastwell  Park,  and  reviewed  the  Yeo- 
manry Cavalry. 

If  the  civilization  of  a  district  is  to  be  tested  by  the 
state  of  its  agriculture,  the  condition  of  its  roads,  and 
the  means  of  transport  which  it  possesses,  what  rapid 
strides  the  Weald  of  Kent  has  made  since  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  present  century — I  may  say,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  George  IV  !    Very  small  fields  and 
inclosures  were  then  invariably  to  be  met  with  (too  many 
still  remain),  separated  by  wide  shaws  and  hedge-rows, 
filled  with  wide-spreading  and  thriving  oaks  luxuriating 
in  stiff  clay.     The  activity  also  displayed  in  grubbing  np 
these  shaws  and  hedge-rows  of  imderwood  and  timber  is 
completely  altering  the  face  of  the  country,  and  bringing 
large  areas  of  fresh  soil  into  cultivation.     In  bygone  days, 
some  tenants  holding  under  yearly  agreements,  possessing 
no  capital,   and  often  living  upon  harder  fare  than  our 
present  day  labourers,  cultivated  the  soil  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense.     They  would  even  suffer  the  couch  to  grow 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  admit  of  their  depasturing  their 
lambs  upon  it  when  weaned,  until  the  winter  set  in.    The 
more  enterprising  farmer  now  broad-shares  his  stubbles, 
and  does  all  ho  can  to  secure  a  clear  fallow.     The  steam- 
plough  also  is  of  great  assistance  to  him.     If  the  large 
breadth  of  land  in  this  district  cultivated  as  hop  gardens 
is  to  be  the  test,  then  the  return  to  the  planter  is  remu- 
nerative, and  the  removal  of  the  duty  has  not  acted  pre- 
judicially to  the  Weald  of  Kent ;  while  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  cultivation  of  hops  affords  much  profit- 
able employment  to  the  labouring  population.    Green  and 


*  I  was  a  stiulent  in  the  Temple  at  the  time,  and  walked  to  Weat- 
minster  on  the  Saturday  at  noon,  as  the  House  of  Jjords  had  been  ad- 
joumcd  to  that  day,  that  the  Bill  might  bo  read  a  third  time  with  all 
I)OS8iblo  despatch.  The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  rode  to  the  House  with  hii 
second,  the  Earl  of  Falmouth.  I  pointed  him  out  to  a  friend  who 
with  mo,  and  the  Brunswickers  gave  his  lordship  a  cheer. 
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Toot  crops  are  no  doubt  a  great  help  to  good  farming,  but    Chap.  xxxiv. 
the  Weald  ia  not  adapted  for  turnips ;  the  cost  of  cul-  Agricultiue. 
tiyation  is  great,   and  the    yield   in  a  clay  soil  small. 
Tomips  cannot  be  advantageously  fed  off  here  during  the 
wmter,  as  the  land  gets  unkindly  and  impoverished  by 
the  wet. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  has  been  already  called  to  Ante,  p.  24. 
the  application  of  marl  as  a  manure,  and  the  number 
of  pits  opened  at  Bethersden.  I  should  not  have  again 
referred  to  this  subject  but  for  a  letter  from  Captain  Marl  Pits. 
Tylden-Pattenson,  of  Ibornden,  "who  calculates  that  about 
thirty  years  ago  there  were  fully  1,000  in  Biddenden,  or 
one  to  almost  every  seven  acres ;  in  some  parts,  one  to 
every  five.     On  470  acres  he  had  one  hundred  marl  pits. 

The  greatest  benefit,    however,    to  the  land  in  this  Drainage. 

locality  has  resulted  from  improved  drainage  during  the 

last  forty  years.     It  was  at  first  introduced  by  the  late 

Kr.  Thomas  Law  Hodges,   of  Hemsted,  tried  in  some 

parts  of  the  Weald  with  thorn-bushes,  hop-poles,   and 

stones  laid  in  the  bottom  of  a  trench  two  feet  deep ;  next 

by  a  half-circular  tile  pipe  with  a  cover  ;  then  by  a  small 

pipe  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  diameter. 

There  is  still  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  depth  in 

which  the  pipes  should  be  laid  (varying  from  two  to  four 

feet),  but  this,  one  may  suppose,  should  be  regulated  by 

the  position  of  the  field  and  nature  of  the  soil.    Drainage, 

accompanied  by  dressings  of  artificial  manures,  has  proved 

highly  beneficial  to  the  district,  so  as  to  secure  an  increase 

of  50  per  cent,  in  the  average  growth  during  the  last 

forty  years.    To  obtain  this,  however,  an  outlay  exceeding 

in  some  cases  the  annual  rent  has  become  requisite.     The 

tenancies  are  in  most  cases  yearly.     Whether  the  outlay 

still  required  is  at  the  cost  of  the  landlord  or  the  tenant, 

or  of  both,  some  just  and  equitable  protection  is  necessary 

to  meet  the  cases  of  death  or  unexpected  changes  of 

ownership  or  tenancy. 

Kent  does  not  often  take  the  lead  in  its  agricultural 
implements  ;   I  was,  therefore,  pleased  some  time  ago 
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cii>p.  XXXIV.    to  find  that  Mr.  Dempsey,  C.E.,  in  his  "  Rudimental 
Drainage.  Treatise   on   Drainage,"  which  has   gone  through  four 

editions,  gives  three  drawings  of  the  ordinary  Kent 
spade,  which  ho  says  has  been  introduced  into  Boss- 
shire  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  where  it  has  been 
found  to  improve  the  method  of  cutting  the  drains, 
and  also  to  cheapen  their  formation  to  a  material  ex- 
tent. 

More  than  forty  years  ago,  before  the  circular  spade 
came  into  use,  a  method  to  facilitate  the  cutting  of 
drains  was  invented,  and  very  successfully  adopted,  by 
Mr.  John  Pearson,  of  Peas-ridge  Farm,  Frittenden,  the 
inventor,  who  was  assisted  by  a  Mr.  Thomas  Bridgland, 
who  also  lived  at  Frittenden  at  that  time ;  and  Captain 
Tylden-Pattenson  has  kindly  procured  for  me  the  follow- 
ing description  of  it : — 

*'  Tho  instrument  consisted  of  a  plough  very  similar  to  the  foot  plouglt 
generally  in  use  in  Kent,  but  instead  of  having  a  coulter  inserted  in  the 
beam  it  had  two,  one  fastened  on  either  side  by  means  of  strong  iron 
bolts ;  their  cutting  parts  extending  below  the  bottom  of  the  plough, 
with  their  points  slightly  inclined  towards  each  other  similar  to  tiie 
upper  part  of  tho  letter  V,  This  plough,  after  throwing  out  a  good  deep 
furrow  of  about  ten  inches,  was  again  drawn  up  the  furrow  by  six  or 
eight  horses  (an  equal  number  being  on  each  side  of  the  plough),  merely 
cutting  the  sides  of  the  drain  about  another  ten  inches  in  depth,  and 
workmen  then  followed  with  narrow  S2)ade3  to  dig  out  the  soil,  after 
wliich  the  plough  was  again  used  with  another  pair  of  coulters  placed 
nearer  together  at  their  lower  points,  and  was  again  foUowed  by  work- 
men throwing  out  tho  soil  as  before,  and  scooping  the  bottom  of  the 
drain  so  as  to  make  it  quite  smooth.  This  drain  was  not  more  than  thirty 
inches  in  depth,  and  was  frequently  completed  by  placing  a  long  straight 
smooth  piece  of  wood  in  tho  bottom  of  the  drain,  to  one  end  of  which  a 
■cord  was  attached,  and  when  a  little  soil  had  been  rammed  down  on  it, 
it  was  drawn  a  little  way  forward  by  hand  or  by  a  smaU  windlass,  and 
the  operation  of  ramming  continued. 

**  This  slide,  as  it  was  called,  left  a  smooth  hole  to  form  the  drain, 
which  answered  j)retty  well  for  a  time,  and  th?  inventor  of  this  Drain 
ing  Plough  wjis  for  a  time  employed  in  other  counties  besides  Kent,  but 
owing  to  the  greater  depth  at  which  drains  are  now  geueraUy  placed,  and 
the  introduction  of  tho  circular  spade,  or  graft,  hand  labour  has  entirely 
superseded  this  i)lough."  Mr.  John  Pearson,  the  inventor,  was  subse- 
quently a  tenant  of  the  late  ]Mr.  Hodges,  who  as  weU  as  his  steward,  Mr. 
Thomas  Neve,  gave  him  every  encouragement. 

Tho  Roads.  "We  will  next  refer  to  the  improved  state  of  the  roads. 
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Ilnriefly  noticed  in  the  last  chapter  the  travelling  in  the   <-"Ar.  xxxiv. 
eighteenth  century ;  and  as  a  proof  that  the  Legislature 
performed  its  part  in  endeavouring  to  improve  it,  I  will 
here  enumerate  the  several  statutes  then  passed  for  that 
purpose  in  connexion  with  the  Weald. 

Acta  were  successively  passed  for  repairiug  the  high- 
ways hetween  the  following  places  : — 

From  Sevenoaks  Common  to  Woodegate  and  Tonbridge  WeUs ;  lubse-   Turnpike  Acts, 
qiantlj  extended  to  Kipping's  Cross,  Brenchley  ;  and  thence  by  Lamber-   passed 
bnt  and  Pullen^s  HiU  to  FUmweU  Vent.  ^*^^^"^ 

Prom  Stone  Street,  3Iaidstone,  to  Tubb's  Lane,  Cranbrook.  *^^  ^^"• 

From  Flimwell  Vent,  through  Highgate  and  Sandhurst,  Newenden, 
•Dd  Northiam,  to  Bye ;  and  from  Highgato  to  Cooper's  Comer,  and  thence 
toTubVs  Lane,  in  Cranbrook. 

From  Hasolden  Wood,  in  Cranbrook,  to  Appledore  Heath. 

From  Milkhouse  Street  to  Caatleden*s  Oak,  in  Biddcnden. 

From  Goldford  Green,  in  Cranbrook,  to  Tanner's  Vent,  in  Biddenden. 

From  Wadhurst  to  Lamberhurst  Pound  and  PuUen's  UiU,  and  thence 
through  Hortmoiiden,  Marden,  Yalding,  and  West  Farleigh  to  West 
Firleigh  Street. 

From  Kipping's  Cross,  Brenchley,  through  Horsmonden  and  Qoudhurst 
by  the  left  hand  side  of  Iden  Green,  to  Wilsley  Green,  Cranbrook ;  and 
ftom  Goudhnrst  Gore,  through  Marden,  to  Stile  Bridge  ;  and  from  Un> 
doden  Green,  in  Marden,  to  Wanshutt  Green. 

From  Tunbridge  to  Maidstone,  and  from  WaU*s  Cross  to  Cowden. 

Fkom  Sevenoaks  Common  to  Crockhurst  Hatch  Comer,  and  from 
Penihurst  to  Southborough. 

From  Biddenden,  through  Smarden  and  Charing,  to  Ashford. 

From  East  Mailing  Heath  to  Pembury  Green,  and  from  Brand  Bridges 
to  the  Four  Vents  near  Matfield  Gieen. 

From  Tenterdcn,  through  Bethersden  and  Great  Chart,  to  Ashford. 

From  BuU  Green,  Bethersden,  through  High  Halden,  to  Dashmandeu, 
in  Biddenden. 

From  Golford  Green,  in  Cranbrook,  to  Sandhurst ;  and  from  Bonenden 
Church  to  the  BuU  Inn,  at  Kolvenden  Cross  * 

Notwithstanding  the  passing  of  these  several  Acts  of 
Parliament,  road-making  as  a  profession  was  still  un- 
known, and  strong  prejudices  had  to  be  overcome.  Mr. 
John  Boys  and  the  Rev.  A.  Young,  who  reported  on  the 
state  of  agriculture  in  Kent  and  Sussex  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  observe  that  the  cross  roads 
in  the  Weald  were,  in  all  probability,  the  very  wont  thnt 

•  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Rusaell  Smith's  "Bibliotheca  f'aj.tiana," 
for  the  foregoing  information. 
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were  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  England.  The  predi- 
lection for  sbawB  and  hedge-rows  *  rendered  it  almost  im- 
possible to  make  good  roads  on  such  stiff  soil,  and  withont 
high  winds  the  roads  were  rarely,  if  ever,  dry  for  nine 
mouths  in  the  year,  while  in  hot  weather,  the  cattle  suf- 
fered from  the  hardness  of  the  clay  to  their  feet.  Mr. 
Young,  who  is  often  rather  vehement  in  his  expressions, 
remarks  that  **  those  detestable  screens  of  hedge-rows 
must  be  extirpated  before  any  improvement  is  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  yet  where,"  he  asks,  **  shall  we  find  anything 
that  is  useful  which  is  not  violently  opposed?"! 

Deep  ruts  were  merely  filled  up  with  any  materials 
nearest  at  hand,  and  the  stones  taken  from  the  quarry, 
instead  of  being  broken  and  laid  on  carefully  to  a  proper 
depth,  were  thrown  down,  and  roughly  spread,  leaving  it 
to  the  wheels  of  waggons  to  crush  them  into  a  proper 
shape. 

There  was,  therefore,  no  lack  of  Turnpike  Acts  during 
the  last  century,  but  of  men  skilled  in  road  making ;  and 
when  Mr.  Rennie,  the  engineer,  was  engaged  in  his  survey 
of  the  Weald  for  the  proposed  canal,  he  reported  that  he 
found  the  country  almost  destitute  of  practicable  roads. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  Unlike  the  Romans,  engineers  of 
eminence  had  deemed  road  making  beneath  their  atten- 
tion, but  fortunately  Thomas  Telford  (having  acquired  ft 
wide-spread  reputation  for  bridge  building)  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  subject.  He  was  followed  by  Macadam; 
and  these  men,  instead  of  troubling  themselves  about  the 
vehicles  which  traversed  them,  the  breadth  of  their  wheels, 

*  At  a  much  later  period,  the  Rev.  Lambert  Larkiog  often  remarked 
that  the  farmers  would  be  some  day  punished  for  their  wholesale  detrac- 
tion of  hedge-rows  by  the  scarcity  of  small  birds  and  conseauent  increaN 
of  grub  and  catterpillars.  But  this  observation  had  no  reference  to  the 
'SVeald. 

t  He  records  that  the  Turnpike  Road  from  Horsham  to  London  wm 
made  in  1750,  and  that  **  before  that  time  it  was  so  execrably  bad  that, 
whoever  went  on  wheels  were  forced  to  go  round  by  Canterbury  (tic)^ 
which  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  that  the  history  of 
non-communication  in  this  kingdom  can  fumish.'' — Younf/^s  Surrey  of 
SusscXy  p.  418.  This  would  be  extraordinary,  if  true,  but*  I  suspect  a 
ty]>ographical  mistake,  though  I  am  unable  to  say  what  place  should  be 
substituted. 
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Knd  the  tolls  to  be  charged  on  them,  devoted  their  time    <-"^»*-  xxxiv. 
and  intellect  to  the  nature  of  the  roads  on  which  these 
^diicles  were  to  travel.    The  examples  they  set  have 
leen  followed  in  the  Weald  and  elsewhere ;  so  that,  if 
Bome   few  of  them  were    deserving    of    the   praise    of 
Cobbett  fifty  years  ago,  what  would  he  say  of  the  whole 
district  now  ?    The  days  of  soft  roads  are  nearly  over, 
when  waggoner  and  horses  were  coated  with  mud,  or 
travelled  in  sloughs  so  deep  as  to  imperil  their  lives ; 
when  the  farmer,  mounted  on  his  horse,  with  his  wife  on 
I  pillion  behind  him,  rode  to  market  or  church  ;  and  the 
eom  was  sent  to  the  mill  on  a  narrow  path  used  as  a 
bridle  or  footway  formed  of  slabs  of  Bethersden  marble, 
ind  without  which  all  communication  between  neigh- 
bouring villages  must  have  been  stopped,  as  there  was  not 
then  a  foot  of  macadamized  road  in  the  district.     These 
days,  I  repeat,  are  over. 

Many  of  the  Turnpike  Acts  passed  during  the  last 
eentory  were    amended  during    the    present    one,    and 
their  powers  extended ;  and  further  Acts  have  been  ob- 
tained for  improving  the  road  from  Maidstone  to  Sutton 
Valence,  the  Tunbridge  roads,  and  the  road  from  Ten- 
ierden  through    Woodchurch  to  Warehorno,   and  from 
Bethersden  through  Woodchurch  to  Appledore.     Such  of 
the  roads  in  the  Weald  as  are  not  repaired  by  Turnpike 
Acts  are  now  under  the  management  of  efficient  Highway 
Boards,  constituted  under  the  Acts  of  1862  and  1864. 

The  last  test  of  progress  which  I  shall  notice  is  the 
improved  means  of  transport. 

The  first  Act  for  making  the  river  Medway  navigable  T^®  Naviga- 
in  Kent  and  Sussex  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  Medway. 
n.  [1664-5.]  So  matters  remained  until  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  present  century,  when  various  plans 
prere  brought  forward  for  constructing  a  canal  through 
ihe  Weald  with  the  object  of  uniting  the  Medway  with 
ihe  Rother.  The  late  Mr.  Rennie  was  at  last  consulted, 
md  he  looked  at  it  more  as  an  agricultural  than  a 
nercantile  undertaking,  and  suggested  one  extension  of 
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the  original  Bcheme  to  Lamberhnrst,  for  the  conveyance 
of  timber  to  the  dockyards,  and  another  to  the  Vje 
Downs,  to  facilitate  the  transit  of  chalk  and  lime  into 
the  Weald.  Mr.  Kennie's  report  and  plan  Tvere  printed 
in  1809,"  and  included  a  branch  to  Hever  Castle  and 
another  extension  of  the  main  line  to  St.  Nicholas  Bay. 
In  1811  a  Bill  was  brought  in  upon  a  more  limited 
scale,  viz.,  for  making  a  navigable  canal  from  the  river 
Medway,  near  Brandtbridges,  in  East  Peckham,  to  ex- 
tend to  and  unite  with  the  Royal  Military  Canal  near 
Appledore,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £320,000.  It  received 
the  Eoyal  assent  in  the  following  session ;  but  the  pro- 
ject was  eventually  abandoned. 

It  was  however  left  to  the  South  Eastern  Bailway  Com- 
pany to  develop  the  resources  of  the  Weald.      As  early  as 
1825,  an  Act  was  obtained  for  constructing  a  railway 
from  Canterbury  to  Whitstable,  which  was   laid  out  by 
George  SteplienEon,  and  completed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  himself  and  his  son  Eobert.     Parts  of  this 
little  railway  were  originally  worked  by  fixed  engines,  and 
the  remainder  by  locomotive  power.     In  1833  the  railway 
from  London  to  Greenwich  was  commenced,  and  an  Act 
was  obtained  two  years  afterwards  for  the  construction  of 
a  railway  from  London  to  Croydon,  branching  oflf  from 
the  Greenwich  line.     The  South  Eastern  Company  then 
introduced  a  Bill  for  a  railway  from  Croydon  to  Dover. 
The  promoters  would  have  made  this  line  through  the 
principal   towns    of  Kent,    but    they    were    so   strongly 
opposed  by  the  landowners,   innkeepers,  and  post-horse 
and   stage-coach  proprietors,   that  they  abandoned  this 
plan,  and  selected  the  Weald  of  Kent  for  their  course. 
This  Bill  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  2lBt  June,  1886. 
Another  company  (the  Brighton)  had  obtained  an  Act 
for    the    construction   of  a   railway    from    Croydon   to 
]3righton,  and  by  a  subsequent    arrangement   they  con- 


•  The  late  Sir  "Wni.  Geary,  with  his  well-known  public  Bplrit  and 
liberality,  defmycd  Mr.  Kennie's  expenses,  but  on  tne  revival  of  the 
scheme  in  1810  he  was  repaid. 
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airncted  a  line,  common  to  both  companies,  as  far  as    chap.  xxxiv. 
Bed  Hill,  whence  the  South  Eastern  Company  carried 
il  on  to  Dover.      It  was  opened  to  Tunbridge  on  the 
ieth  of  May,  1842,  to  Headcorn  on  the  81st  Augnst  fol- 
fowing,  and  stage  coaches  were  allowed  to  pass  from 
Aahford,  through  Sir  Edward  Dering*s  grounds,  to  Head- 
corn,  until  the  1st  of  December,  1842,  when  the  line  was 
opened  to  Ashford,  to  which  point  travellers  from  Ganter- 
Imry  and  the  coast  repaired  by  the  turnpike  roads.     On 
ihe  28th  of  June,  1843,  the  railway  was  opened  to  Folke- 
stone, and  on  the  7th  of  February,  1844,  to  Dover,  thus 
completing  the  main  line. 

Of  the  branchjes,  that  from  Paddook  Wood  to  Maidstone  was  opened 
September,  1844. 

From  Tunbridge  to  Tunbridge  "Wells,  September,  1845. 

F^m  Ashford  to  Canterbury,  July,  1846. 

From  Canterbury  to  Bamsgate  and  Deal,  July,  1847. 

^m  Ashford  to  Rye,  February,  1851. 

From  Tunbridge  Wells  to  Robertsbridge,  September,  1851. 

The  South  Eastern  Company  has  also  a  North  Kent  line  from  New 
C^KMi  to  Maidstone,  opened  throughout  in  1849,  with  loop  to  Dartford 
nbiequently  added;  and  a  Direct  Tunbridge  lino  through  Scvenoaks, 
opened  in  1868. 

The  Brighton  Company  also  opened  a  branch  from  East  Qrinstcad  to 
rmbridge  Wells,  October,  18G6,  and  from  Uck£eld  to  Groombridge, 
Ingost,  1868. 

Though  no  part  of  its  system  extends  to  the  Weald,  I 
^ve,  as  part  of  the  outline  of  the  modem  history  of  the 
lounty,  a  list  of  the  various  lines  and  branches  of  the 
jondon,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Company. 

The  first  portion  of  what  was  then  known  as  the  East  Kent  Railway 
xtending  from  Strood  to  Faversham,  was  opened  2oth  January,  1858. 
Faveraham  Creek  Branch,  12th  April,  1860. 
Faversham  to  Canterbury,  9th  July,  1860. 
Sittingboume  to  Sheeme^s,  19th  July,  1800. 
Faversham  to  "SVliitstable,  Ist  August,  18G0. 
Norwood  to  Shortlands,  3rd  December,  1860. 
Shortlands  to  Bickley,  3rd  December,  18C0. 
Bicklcy  to  Strood,  3rd  December,  1860. 
"Whitstable  to  Heme  Bay,  13th  July,  1861. 
Canterbury  to  Dover  Priory,  22nd  July,  1861. 
Dover  Priory  to  Dover  Harbour,  1st  November,  1861. 
Swanley  Junction  to  Sevcnoaks  (Bat  and  Ball),  2nd  June,  1862. 
Heme  Bay  to  Ramsgato,  6th  October,  1863. 
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Scvenoaks  (Bat  and  Ball)  to  Sevenoaks  (S.E.R.),  Ist  August,  1869. 
Nunhead  Junction  to  Blackheath  Hill,  18th  September,  1871. 

Inhabitants  of  From  the  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
^  *  in  road  making,  and  in  the  means  of  transport,  let  us 
turn  to  the  inhabitants  themselves.  Maidstone  was  the 
chief  market  town  of  the  district,  but,  until  the  opening 
of  the  railway,  there  was  not  much  communication  be- 
tween the  Weald  and  other  parts  of  Kent,  except  during 

Vol  III.,  i>.  40.   the  summer  and  autumn.     Hasted,  writing  more  than 

eighty  years  ago,  tells  us  that  the  people  were  in  his  day 
"  untainted  with  the  vices  and  dissipation  too  frequently 
practised  above  the  hill.''  Most  of  the  inhabitants  were 
engaged  in  agriculture  ;  they  possessed  very  little  energy, 
and  less  enterprise,  and  were  content  to  die  where  they 
were  born. 

Witchcraft.  The  imhappy  and,  in  that  day,  too  prevalent  notion 

of  the  powers  of  witches  over  man  and  beast  had  taken 
such  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  credulous  during  the  17th 
century,  that  it  was  thought  to  be  doing  God  service  to 
promote  the  prosecution  and  execution  of  silly,  ignorant 
old  women  under  the  name  of  witches.  The  Weald  of 
Kent  did  not  escape.  Five  females  dwelling  at  Graubrook 
named  Ashby,  alias  Cobler,  Martin,  Browne,  Wright,  and 
Wilson,  and  Mary  Read,  of  Lenham,  were  all  condemned 
as  witches,  and  executed  in  1652.  Sir  liobert  Filmer,  of 
East  Sutton,  WTote  "  an  advertisement  to  the  Jurymen  of 
England,  touching  witches,  together  with  the  difference 
between  an  English  and  a  Hebrew  witch;"  quarto  ;  Lon- 
don, 1652.  In  the  iireface,  Sir  Robert  states  the  late 
execution  of  witches  at  the  Summer  Assizes  in  Kent  **  oc- 
casioned this  brief  exercitation,  which  addresses  itself  to 
such  as  have  not  deliberately  thought  upon  the  great 
difficulty  in  discovering  what  or  icho  a  witch  is."  These 
executions  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  desired  effect, 
for  thirty  years  afterwards  [1681] ,  John  Henden,  an  in- 
fluential magistrate  at  Biddeuden,  directed  a  summons, 
(still  in  existence,)  to  four  parties — inhabitants  of  Cran- 
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give  their  testimonv,  that  one  Elizabeth  Scott,    ^  ^  xxxiv. 
ifSenlKOok,  widow,  was  a  witch. 
ilale  as  the  commencement  of  the  present  centnrr,  a 
belief  in  witchcraft  still  prevailed  here  ;    the 
and  Tictims  being  generally  females.     lu  our  day, 
there  may  be  as  much  folly  and  credulity  as  ever 
■ome  classes,  there  is  more  wisdom  and  mercy 
olliers.    It  was  no  unconmion  occurrence,  when 
or  altering  old  houses  and  buildings,  to  dig  up 
-TBSsels  filled  with  crooked  pins.     One  was  found 
under  a  hearthstone,  quite  full,  and  contain- 
half-a-pint  of  crooked  pins. 
idd  manor-houses  were,  from  time  to   time,  con-  TTie  dwelling* 
cnher  into  farm  houses  or  cottages.     Some  of  the 
houses  of  the  poor  were  very  comfortless,  the 
Nip  veie  often  stone,  brick,  and  even  earth,  and  no 
given  to  drainage ;   hence,  fever  in  various 
very  prevalent,  and  rheumatism  was  almost 
Me  portion  of  the  poor,  as  they  advanced  in 
Lambarde,    however,    considered    the    di&trict 
igr»for  he  says  that,  ''if  a  man  step  over  the  hills 
i^jBOne  into  the  Weald,  he  shall  have  at  once  the 
,  both  call  and  soli,  of  the  aire  and  of  the 
and  if  longevity  may  be  taken  as  a  token  of 
health,  then  the  tomb-stones  in  the  different 
•jaida  afford  convincing  testimony  that  the  dis- 
healthy  one.     Hasted  particularizes  Lamber- 
ij^    Gondhurst,    Tenterden,    and    Great    Chart,    as 
Ijli^j   parishes,  sixty  years  of   age  being    esteemed, 
bol  the  prime,  at  least  the  middle  ago  of  life. 
Siia  xcign  of  George  IV.  was  not  a  prosperous  one  for  Reign  of 
I  agrienlturist,  and  while  the  manufactures,  commerce  ^^R®  ^^: 
£i  shipping  of  Great  Britain  were  making  rapid  strides,  to  the 
»  Weald  was  in  a  pitiable  and  torpid  position.     Rot  "gricuIturUi^ 
iJL  broken  out  in  the  flocks,  agricultural  produce  was 
^ng  very  low,  and  the  labourer,  instead  of  deriving 
obetance  from  the  soil,  was   supported  partly  by 
from  the  poor  rate,  and  partly  by  work  on  the 
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roads.  It  sometimes  happened  towards  the  end  of 
this  reign  that  a  dozen  able-bodied  agricultural  labourers 
might  be  seen  standing  before  a  bench  of  magistrates, 
at  Cranbrook,  defiantly  demanding  employment  or  relief. 
The  cultivation  of  the  land  became  more  and  more 
neglected,  the  farmers  became  poorer  and  poorer,  and 
the  roads  better  and  better.  "Where  agricultural  machi- 
nery was  introduced  it  was  destroyed,  and  the  produce 
of  the  land  was  set  on  fire.  Special  constables  and  night 
patrols  were  constantly  on  duty  during  the  winter  months, 
and  the  poor  rates  were  rapidly  rising. 

William  IV.  succeeded  his  brother  George  IV.  on  26th 
June,  1880.  Society  was  out  of  joint,  the  landlords 
of  Kent  became  alarmed,  the  tenants  poor  and  paralyzed. 
Extensive  occupations,  which  have  since  proved  remune- 
rative, were  thrown  up,  and  the  labouring  poor  became 
desperate. 

The  hardworking  and  honest  mechanic  continued  to 
contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  fraudulent,  idle, 
and  dissolute.  The  small  shopkeeper  was  becoming  rich 
by  a  system  of  jobbery  with  the  assistant  overseer  and 
the  pauper.  Forty  years  ago  the  poor  rates  at  Headcom 
rose  to  14.f.  in  the  pound  on  the  estimated  rental;*  21i. 
in  the  pound  was  paid  at  Biddenden,  Benenden,  and 
other  parishes  in  the  Weald,  and  even  more  than  this,  I 
believe,  at  Egerton.  There  were  the  highway  rates  in  ad- 
dition, which  sometimes  amounted  to  25.  M.  in  the  pound. 
One  of  the  worst  features  in  this  deplorable  state  of 
mismanagement  was  the  distinction  made  between  the 
wages  of  the  married  and  single,  which  of  course  has- 
tened improvident  marriages.  That  highly  respected 
land  agent,  Mr.  Thomas  Neve,  of  Benenden,  once  re- 
marked that  he  had  seen  young  able-bodied  men  playing 
cricket  on  the  village  green  during  the  season  of  hay- 
making, who  were  receiving  parish  relief  at  the  time;t 

*  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these  estimated  rentals 
were  very  low. 

t  The  woodcutters  receiving  3«.  or  4.^.  a  day  would  go  to  the  asfiistant 
overseer  when  he  was  distributing  relief  and  demand  their  pay. 
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in  some  instances  they  were  even  depositors  in  savings    t'nAP.  xxxiv. 

banks  in  the  names  of  other  parties  where  they  were 

afraid  to  use  their  own.     The  labom-ing  poor  and  their 

children  no  longer  attended  church.     Day  schools  as  yet 

had  not  heen  regularly  established.     The  residence  of  the 

clergy  was  not  strictly  enforced,  and  they  had  very  little 

hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  people.      Perhaps  at  no 

period  of  English  history  was  there  a  greater  lack  of 

moral   courage  in  the  agricultural  districts  to  grapple 

with  this  vicious  system,  not  the  least  objectionable  part 

of  which  was  the  law  of  settlement. 

At  last  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  forced  on  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1884. 

But  the  reader  must  not  suppose  that  every  parish  had  Ashford. 
got  into  this  deplorable  state.  I  may  mention  that  there 
were  some  bright  exceptions,  and  for  the  honour  of  the 
town  in  which  I  dwell  I  must  briefly  refer  to  the  course 
pursued  by  Ashford,  on  the  borders  of  the  Weald,  which 
with  a  population  in  1818  of  2,600  expended  no  less  than 
£8,450  on  its  poor,  of  which  £1,212  was  applied  in  weekly 
relief.  This  state  of  things  aroused  the  ratepayers,  and  a 
select  vestry  was  formed,  who  met  weekly,  and  by  their 
steady  and  unwearied  exertions  they  had,  when  the  New 
Poor  Law  came  into  operation,  reduced  both  these  items 
to  less  than  one-third,  and  the  poor  at  the  same  time  were 
better  off,  the  amount  expended  in  that  year  (1834-6) 
being  only  £1,1C0  and  the  weeldy  relief  only  £368.  Under 
that  Act  Sir  Francis  B.  Head  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  this  county  was 
assigned  to  him  to  form  into  unions.  He  was  present  at 
one  of  these  meetings  at  Ashford  and  took  notes  of  what 
passed,  which  he  afterwards  published  in  the  Quarterly  VoL  LIII.. 
Review  in  a  paper  on  "  English  Charity."  His  report  is  a  ^^^^'  P*  '*^'^* 
most  interesting  document,  especially  to  those  connected 
with  that  town.    In  this  article  Sir  Francis  says : — 

"The  system  of  administering  relief  to  the  poor  in  the  parish  and 
town  of  Ashford  is  so  creditable  to  East  Kent,  it  has  produced  such 
beneficial  effects,  and  it  offers  such  valuable  iostruction  to  the  Poor  Law 
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Commissioners^  as  veil  as  to  the  country  in  general,  that  it  may  be  useful 
to  lay  before  the  public  a  short  account  of  it." 

It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  here  the  proceedings  and 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  applicants  for  relief,  as  reported 
by  Sir  Francis.  The  most  scrutinizing  inquiries,  he  states, 
were  made,  and  in  several  cases  attempts  at  impositioii 
were  detected,  exposed,  and  the  claims  refused.  In  short, 
he  goes  on  to  say : — 

**  Every  applicant  had  the  advantage  of  appearing  before  a  wdl 
educated  jury  of  practical  men,  who,  so  far  as  he  was  capable  of  judgingi 
seemed  determined  to  administer  justice  with  mercy.  The  moral  effect 
of  this  sensible,  humane,  and  business  like  system  it  is  almost  imposdbk 
for  anyone,  however  deeply  he  may  have  considered  the  subject,  to 
calculate.  Many  who  would  not  hesitate  to  be  beggars  in  private  would 
shrink  from  the  disgrace  of  being  mendicants  in  public.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  person  really  in  want,  had  in  their 
favour  a  tribunal  in  which  the  best  ingredients  of  the  English  character 
were  undoubtedly  to  be  found." 

He  closes  his  remarks  by  stating  : — 

*'  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  if  every  parith  had  bestowed  the  ioM 
attention  on  their  poor  a^  thepdrish  of  Ashford  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act  might  instantly  be  repealed j  and  its  Commissioners,  their  Secretary, 
and  their  Assistants  scattered  like  chaff  before  the  wind  ;  but  I  regret  to 
say  that  the  parish  of  Ashford  is  but  an  '  oasis  in  the  desert.* " 

As  an  honourable  distinction  to  the  town,  Sir  Francis 
Head,  in  forming  the  East  and  West  Ashford  Unions, 
omitted  it  from  both,  and  recommended  the  commis- 
sioners not  to  disturb  the  select  vestry.  However,  the 
inhabitants  did  not  long  covet  this  honour,  and  soon 
petitioned  to  be  united  to  the  West  Ashford  Union,  which 
includes  several  parishes  in  the  Weald. 

Having  said  a  good  word  for  my  own  town,  justice 
demands  that  I  should  find  one  for  Cranbrook.  The 
overseers,  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  hired  Frizley 
Farm,  in  that  parish,  to  employ  their  surplus  labourers 
upon  it.  They  held  it  about  twenty  years,  and  then  hired 
Sissinghurst  Castle  Farm  of  Sir  Horace  Mann,  and  car- 
ried it  on  under  trustees  about  sixty  years"   (1794  to 


*  The  farm  was  familiarly  called  '*  the  Old  Cow,"  and  was  often  milked 
by  the  parishioners  when  thev  wanted  money  for  special,  but  not  legtl 
purposes.  Thus,  £100  was  drawn  from  it  for  the  Irish  during  their 
famine. 
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>56).     Fortunately  the  trustees  were  required  to  give  up    chap^^xxxiv. 

ie  farm  at  a  good  time,  and  after  discharging  all  their 

abilities,  they  were  left  with  a  handsome  balance  of 

etween  £8,000  and  £4,000,  which  they  paid  over  to  the 

^oor  Law  Commissioners,  and  with  their  sanction  £2,500 

»f  it  was  expended  in  the  erection  of  the  present  suitable 

md  conamodious  vestry  hall,  near  the  church  ;  part  of  the 

Mdance  was  applied  in  paying  the  sum  due  from  Cran- 

JTOok  for  the  new  union-house,  and  in  providing  a  clock 

ind  recasting  a  bell  for  the  church,  &c. ;  and  I  am  told 

Jiat  even  now  the  money  is  not  all  expended.     The  result 

8  most  creditable  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 

These  are  not  days  when  we  are  allowed  much  time  to 
•est  and  be  thankful.  Forty  years  have  now  expired  since 
he  Act  came  into  operation,  and  I  should  rejoice  to  see 
he  whole  subject  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  calmly  and 
)atiently  reconsidered ;  and,  among  other  changes,  I  hope 
he  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  separate  establishment 
or  portions,  if  not  for  the  whole,  of  the  union  children  of 
his  county,  shall  be  formed  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
and,  where  they  would  be  better  educated  at  the  same,  if 
tot  at  less  expense ;  where  the  numbers  would  create  emu- 
Alion,  and  the  master  and  the  mistress  be  selected  from 
superior  class ;  where  trades  could  be  taught,  and  the 
lothing  made  for  the  children  and  inmates  of  other 
nions.  These  young  people  could  then  procure  better 
ituations,  and  be  more  fitted  to  contend  with  the  world 
nd  its  temptations.  For  I  firmly  believe  that  in  too 
lany  cases,  as  remarked  to  Sir  Francis,  **  when  children  Quarterly 
ave  been  brought  up  in  a  work'us,  they  have  never  no  voL  Llil. 
isposition  to  shun  a  work'us.'* 

Au  eccentric  Kentish  nobleman,  who  died  at  the  age  of  ^^^  Eokeby. 
ighty-seven,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  deserves 

passing  notice.  Matthew  Eobinson,  second  Lord 
tokeby,  was  a  resolute  and  unbending  Whig.  His 
jsidence  was  at  Horton  Park,  near  Hythe.  Ho  was 
^turned  for  Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  George  11., 
ad  his  brother  Charles  was  Becorder  of  that  city,  and 
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Chap.  XXXIV.  i^g  a] go  ^as  returned  to  Parliament  for  it.*  Like  many 
other  extraordinary  men,  he  had  his  own  notions  about 
what,  ia  truth,  never  did  exist,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  **  independence ;"  but  the  reader  shall  have  a  de- 
scription of  him  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  : 

VoL  II.,  ]).  2.         "He  kept  no  carriage,  never  mounted  a  horse,  allowed  no  liTeriesto 

hU  servants ;  stUl  he  was  hospitable  and  generous.     His  style  of  sjicak- 
iiig  and  writing  was  inelegant  and  harsh.     He  had  a  hatred  to  everything 
artificial     He  took  down  his  garden  walls  and  let  his  hedges  drop  thst 
his  flocks  and  herds  might  have  their  full  range.     He  hated  the  plou^ 
and  let  his  arable  fields  run  to  natural  grass,  so  that  his  park  became 
very  largo  and  picturesque,  merely  by  letting  it  alone.     He  was  reputed 
skilful  in  the  management  of  cattle,  and,  as  the  soil  was  good,  his  grazing 
became  remimerative.    Another  of  his  peculiarities  concerned  monej, 
wiiich  he  rarely  put  out  at  interest.     He  kept  sufficient  specie  in  gold 
for  about  fifty  years  in  chests  in  his  house,  which  at  compound  interest 
would  have  amounted  to  JE100,000,  a  large  sum  in  those  days  ;  he  sbo 
deposited  large  sums  in  the  hands  of  bankers  at  home  and  on  the  Continen^ 
He  had  no  faith  in  the  Public  Funds,  and  always  predicted  they  wonid 
break ;  fulfiUed,  as  he  said,  when  the  Bank  was  restricted  from  cadi 
payments  in  1707.     His  clothes  were  very  plain,  and  latterly  he  suffered 
his  white  beard  to  grow  down  to  his  waist.     He  was  a  great  walker,  and 
stalked  along  between  Hythe  and  Ashford,  with  his  staff,  like  an  aged 
X)casant.     His  voice  was  loud,  but  his  manners  were  courteous.    He  wu 
sagucious,  manly,  and  uncompromising.     He  never  raised  his  rents,  and, 
having  a  great  contemx)t  for  provincial  importance,  was  not  much  in 
favour  with  the  gentry  around  him,  but  was  adored  by  the  yeomsnij 
and  peasantry.      His  taste    turned  to   politic3,   voyages,   and  travela. 
AVben  some  stranger  of  rank  came  into  the  country  and  paid  him  a  visit 
through  curiosity,  founded  on  the  absurd  rumours  of  his  eccentricltin 
and  hermit  life,  he  was  surprised  to  meet  with  a  man  of  the  world  in  his 
manner  and  conversation,  with  sufficient  sarcastic  dignity  to  put  down 
the  smallest  attempt  at  impertinence  or  misapi^rchension.     He  retained 
his  faculties  to  the  last." 

The  Arch-  Of  the  Archbishops  of  the  present   century,  six  (in- 

present  ^^  *^^  cluding  Archbishop  Moofe,  already  noticed)  have  as  yet 
century.  held  the  Sec  of  Canterbury,  viz.,  Sutton,  Howley,  SumDor, 

Longley,  and  Tait  (the  present  ArchbiLiiop).  Archbishop 
Moore  died  18th  January,  1805,  after  a  protracted  illness. 
Mr.  Pitt,  then  Prime  Minister,  it  was  said,  wished  to 
elevate  to  the  Primacy  his  old  tutor,  Dr.  Tomline,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  ;  but  the  King  appears 


*  Lord  Rokeby  was  much  beloved  and  respected  at  Canterbury,  and 
poi^icsseil  great  political  influence  there. 
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have  been  anxious  to  advance  Dr.  Charles  Manners    cbap.  xxxiv. 
tton   (a  grandson  of   John,  third  Duke  of  Butland),  Jesae*! 
shop  of  Norwich  and  Dean  of  Windsor,  and  His  Majesty  y^*  jjj" 
ined  the  day.  **If  a  private  secretary  of  a  first  Minister,"  p.  413. 
t  remarked,  <'is  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  Church,  I 
aU  have  all  my  Bishops  party  men  and  politicians." 
[le  King  had  received  a  message  from  Pitt  that  Moore 
Eis  dead,  and  that  he  would  wait  on  His  Majesty  the  next 
oming.  So  he  ordered  his  horse  and  rode  over  to  Bishop 
dtton,  then  residing  at  Windsor.  He  found  him  at  dinner 
ith  some  friends,  and  sent  in  a  servant  to  say  a  gentle- 
an  wished  to  speak  to  him.    The  Bishop  said  he  could 
)t  go,  but  something  in  the  servant's  manner  made  him 
ter  his  determination.    When  he  came  out  he  found  the 
ing  standing  in  a  little  dressing  room  near  the  hall  door, 
be  King  took  him  by  both  hands.     <<My  Lord  Arch- 
shop  of  Canterbury,"  he  said,  **  I  wish  you  joy.    Not  a 
ord ;  go  back  to  your  friends."    Pitt,  it  is  said,  was 
Lceedingly  angry  at  being  thus  anticipated  by  the  King. 
It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  Archbishop  Sutton 
ith  Lord  Eldon  and  other  persons  of  high  rank  had 
rmed  a  circle  round  the  Sovereign,  when  the  King 
imarked,   **I  believe  I  am  the  only  Sovereign  whose  Twiss's  Life  of 
rchbishop  of  Canterbury  and  whose  Chancellor  both  ran  Lord  Eldon, 
!ray  with  their  wives  ;  is  it  not  so,  Chancellor  ?"    Lord  p.  368.  ' 
Idon  slyly  requested  the  King  to  put  the  question  first  to 
le  Archbishop.* 

Though  as  strongly  opposed  as  his  Sovereign  to  the 
Oman  Catholic  claims.  Archbishop  Sutton  had  the  repu- 
ktion  of  being  a  liberal-minded  man,  and  he  voted  in 
311  against  a  Bill  introduced  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  which, 


♦  I  well  remember  as  a  boy  witnessing  Archbishop  Sutton's  entrance 
to  Canterbury  on  one  of  his  periodical  visitations.     It  was  the  practice 

the  Mayor  and  some  members  of  the  Corporation  of  Canterbury  and 
eir  subordinates  to  ride  out  of  the  City  to  meet  his  Grace  and 
vite  him  to  a  repast  at  the  Guildliall.  On  this  occasion  the  meeting 
ok  place  not  far  from  the  new  Lunatic  Asylum  on  Chartham  Downs, 
le  carriage  of  Archbishop  Sutton,  who  appears  to  have  been  fond 

display,  was  drawn  by  six  horses ;  and  ho  had  four  outriders  with  very 
tractive  liveries. 
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under  colour  of  amending  the  Toleration  Act,  pressed  in 
liiB  judgment  unfairly  on  Protestant  Dissenters.    He  w»8 
of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  fifteenth  wrangler.    He 
died  July  21st,  1828,*  and  was  succeeded  by  Archbishop 
Howley,  of  New  College,  Oxford,  who  previously  had  held 
tho  See  of  London  for  fifteen  years,  having  succeeded 
Bishop  Porteus.    He  was  tutor  to  the  King  of  Holland 
and  the  Marquis  of  Abercom.     Some  of  his  Charges  and 
Letters  were  published.     He  expended  a  large  sum  in  the 
restoration  of  Lambeth  Palace.     In  consequence  of  the 
part  he  took  and  the  vote  he  gave  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  Reform  Bill,  he  was,  on  tho  7th  August,  1832,  when 
attending  at  Canterbury  one  of  his  periodical  visitations, 
attacked  by  a  mob  as  he  was  alighting  from  his  carriage 
at  the  Guildhall  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Mayor 
and   Corporation,   but  ho   escaped  uninjured.     He  died 
11th  February,  1848,  and  his  monument  in  the  Cathe- 
dral was   the  first  that  had  been  erected  there  to  an 
Archbishop   since  the  Reformation.     His  successor  was 
ArchbiBliop  Sumner,  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  who 
was  translated  from  Chester.     He   was  the   author  of 
several  works  in  divinity ;  his  gentle  and  amiable  cha- 
racter  made    him  universally  beloved.      He   died  Sep- 
tember   Gth,    1862,    and   was    succeeded   by  Archbishop 
Longloy,  of  Chriftt  Church,  Oxford,  son  of  Oohn  Longley, 
Recorder  of  Rochester,  and  was  born  at  Satis  House,!  in 
that  city.     After  holding  tlio  Head  Mastership  of  Harrow 
he  became  successively  Bishop  of  Ripou  and  Durham, 
Archbishop  of  York  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     Most 
of  his  charges  at  Ripon  appear  to  have  been  published,  as 
well  as  some  of  his  pastoral  letters  and  sermons.     He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Canterbury  Diocesan  Church  Building 
and    Endowment    Society :    having    previously  founded 
similar  institutions  in  the  Dioceses  of  Ripon,  Durham, 


*  His  oldest  son,  Charles,  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  CommonB  from 
1817  to  1S35,  when  he  was  raised  to  tlie  Peerage  as  Viscount  Canterbury. 

t  For  the  origin  of  this  name,  sec  p.  497  of  this  volume. 
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Tork.    The  event  with  whioh  this  Archbishop's  name    chaf.  xxxiv. 
ver  be  associated,  and  by  which  he  will,  perhaps,  be 
y  known  to  posterity,  was  the  Anglican  Synod  which 
ssembled  at  Lambeth  Palace  in  September,   1867, 

no  less  than  seventy-six  Bishops  from  all  parts  of 
rorld  accepted  the  invitation  to  meet  and  discuss 
as  matters  of  interest  to  the  Church  at  home  and 
d.  He  died  at  Addington,  October  27th,  1868, 
is  buried  in  the  churchyard  there.*  His  suc- 
r,  the  present  Archbishop  (Archibald  Campbell  Tait), 
3ducated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  was  Head 
31  of  Rugby  in  1842,  Dean  of  Carlisle  in  1849.  In 
lie  became  Bishop  of  London  on  the  resignation  of 
Uomfield.  His  name  in  connexion  with  the  Bishop 
ndon*s  fund  will  be  long  remembered.  He  was  trans- 

to  Canterbury  in  1868.  The  state  of  His  Grace's 
ti  has  from  time  to  time  occasioned  great  anxiety, 
t  is  now  fortunately  re-established.  He  has  written 
al  theological  works. 

a  late  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  does  not  appear  to  have  Literature  in 
l^ht  that  there  was  much  taste  to  be  found  either       *    ®'**' 
ig  the  clergy  or  laity  in  his  day  for  literary  pursuits 
ist  Kent.     He  remarks  in  1884  : 

lere  is  no  literature  in  East  Kent,  but  I  found  a  stranger  lately  VoLII.,p.l68. 
I  there— the  Rev.  Mr.  Gleigf — a  valuable  neighbour  and  a  talented 
I  scarcely  recollect  a  literary  man  furnished  by  Canterbury  Cathe- 
rhich  ought  to  be  the  depot  for  learning.  All  whom  I  recollect  in 
rears  are  Dr.  Farmer,  Dean  Home,  and  Mr.  Todd,  [?]  whose  supe- 
was  so  unpleasant  to  them  that  they  gave  him  preferment  to  re- 
bim.  As  many  of  them  have  been  noblemen^s  tutors,  it  is  strange 
hoold  have  so  little  regard  to  literature.'' 

.e  reader  needs  not  to  be  reminded  that  Sir  Egerton 
ot  live  in  the  days  of  Canon  Stanley,  Dean  Alford, 


r.  Longley's  father  held  the  Angley  estate  in  Cranbrook  (now 
;ing  to  Mr.  Sackett  Tomlin)  from  1801  to  1806,  where  the  Arch- 
•  spent  a  portion  of  his  early  life. 

iie  author  of  "The  Subaltern."  "  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington," 
her  works,  and,  since  1840,  Chaplain  General  of  the  Army.  He  is 
^ctor  of  Ivychurch,  in  Roraney  Marsh.  He  was  at  the  time  Sir 
m  wrote,  the  Perpetual  Curate  of  Ash-next-Sandwich. 
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Canon  Robertson,   and  the   present  Dean,  Dr.  Robert 
Payne  Smith. 

In  collecting  the  materials  for  this  work  it  has  been 
part  of  my  pleasing  occupation  to  visit  the  different 
parishes  in  the  Weald,  and,  though  I  possess  not  any 
practical  knowledge  of  church  architecture,  I  most 
cheerfully  bear  testimony  to  the  judicious  restorations 
of  its  different  churches,  the  most  recent  of  which  are 
Smarden  and  Bethersden  ;  though  I  should  not  be  truth- 
ful if  I  did  not  record  that  there  are  still  some  that  are 
sadly  neglected.  But  what  is  of  far  greater  importance,  I 
can  also  bear  testimony  to  the  exemplary  manner  in 
which  the  clergy  here  discharge  their  sacred  duties. 
There  is  scarcely  a  parish  which  did  not  possess  a 
good  school  long  before  the  modern  School  Boards  were 
established  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of 
1870.  Whatever  blame  may  attach  to  their  predeces- 
sors and  to  the  system  of  church  discipline  which 
sanctioned  non-residence  and  pluralities,  and  thus  indi- 
rectly fostered  dissent,  the  present  race  of  clergymen  have 
done,  and  are  still  doing,  much  to  secure  the  affections 
of  their  flocks,  and  we  must  wish  them  God  speed  in  their 
laborious  task. 

Sir  Egerton  Brydges  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Kentish  clergy,  and  he  cannot  be  classed  among  their 
flatterers.  He  spent  many  years  abroad,  and  towards 
the  close  of  his  life   [1834]   he  remarks  that 

*'  The  Protestant  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are  altogether,  in 
defiauce  of  all  calumnies,  an  exceUent  body.  Whoever  expects  that  per- 
fection which  is  not  in  human  nature,  will  only  bring  about  hypocrisy ; 
and  of  all  fanaticisms,  religious  fanaticism  is  the  worst.  The  position 
of  our  regular  clergy  is  a  very  desirable  one :  they  may  be  happy  uid 
respectable  if  they  will.  They  may  cultivate  literature  to  great  advan- 
tago.  Their  incomes  are  commonly  not  inadequate  to  their  wants,  if  they 
will  lay  aside  that  vanity  and  love  of  ostentation  and  all  those  little  pas* 
sions  accompanying  them,  which  their  duty  and  the  daily  precepts  they 
arc  called  on  to  inculcate  will  greatly  assist  them  in  eradicating.'* 

Who  that  knew  anything  of  this  eccentric  Kentish 
baronet  will  not  exclaim.  How  much  easier  is  it  to 
give  advice,  than  to  follow  it?    The  reader  must  bear 
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in  mind  that  during  the  earlier  part  of  Sir  Egerton*B    chap,  xxxiv. 
life  the  clergy  indulged  in  field  sports  and  the  plea- 
jores  of  the  table  as   freely   as  any  of  their  wealthy 
rarishioners,  without  incurring  the  remarks  that  would 
ie  made  at  the  present  day. 

The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  alas  !  almost  at  Education. 
he  eleventh  hour,  came  to  the  front  upon  the  subject  of 
Education.  It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  first  meeting 
kt  Canterbury  of  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  which 
las  now  been  established  in  Kent  thirty-four  years,  and  I 
kgain  cheerfully  bear  testimony  to  the  admirable  manner 
n  which  the  clergy  of  this  county  have  imited  with  the 
aity  in  furtherance  of  the  *  objects  of  this  excellent 
iociety,  which  has  been  so  judiciously  conducted,  free 
torn,  all  party  strife  within,  and  political  strife  without.  I 
nust  also  notice  its  twin  sister,  the  Canterbury  Diocesan 
3hurch  Building  and  Endowment  Society,  established  in 
L865,  which  has  afforded  such  valuable  assistance  to 
comparatively  poor  districts  in  the  Weald,  like  Smarden, 
Bethersden,  and  Shadoxhurst,  in  the  restoration  of  their 
churches  and  providing  increased  accommodation,  as  well 
\A  in  building  new  churches  and  parsonage  houses.  It  is 
lot  the  mere  collection  and  distribution  of  money  for 
ihe  important  objects  referred  to,  which  commend  these 
looieties  to  the  public,  but  they  become  incentives  to  local 
jenefactions.  The  labours  of  the  working  clergy  never 
appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  during  the  discussion 
u  Parliament,  in  1870,  on  the  Elementary  Education 
Bill ;  and  if  the  Establishment  is  still  to  be  upheld,  it  is  to 
Abours  like  these  that  she  will  owe  her  safety.  To  merit 
success  in  the  present  day  men  must  be  in  earnest,  and  if 
;he  public  can  only  believe  this  of  their  pastors  they  will 
pardon  many  of  their  little  shortcomings.  Not  one  of  the 
east  cheering  signs  of  the  times  is  the  fact  that  the  sales 
)f  our  Book-hawker  are  larger  in  the  Weald  than  in  any 
)ther  part  of  the  county. 

Dissent  in  the  Weald   of  Kent,   however,   is  not  of 
nodern  growth,  and  it  is  not  to  be  easily  uprooted. 
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Chap.  XXXIV.  ^g  early  as  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  preachers 

Dissent  in  the    imbued  with  the  opinions  of  Wyclifife  found  their  way 

^  here  and  disseminated  his  doctrines,   and  the  Lollards 

became  a  numerous  body  in  this  district,  their  first  great 

Ante,  pp.  377,  ally  being,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  John  of  Gaimt. 

*      *      '     I    have   also  referred  to  the   cruel  persecution  of  the 

Protestants  in  the  Weald  during  the  reign  of  Queen 

Mary.      For  a  period  exceeding  800  years  a  large  body 

of  different  denominations  of  Christian  worshippers  have 

kept   aloof  from  the  National  Church,   considering  its 

reformation   still  incomplete ;   and  their  watchword  has 

ever  been  **  No  fellowship  with  Rome."      It  is  no  easy 

task  to  bring  back  to  the  fold  the  descendants  of  those 

who  have  so  long  wandered  from  it ;  but  we  must  not 

despair. 

George  Fox  in       Nonconformist  ministers  generally  met  with  a  wel- 

t  e  Weald.        ^^^^  ^  ^^^  Weald,  and,  though  a  little  out  of  order  in 

point  of  date,  I  cannot  resist  referring  to  George  Fox's 
account  of  his  visit  there  a.d.  1663.*  The  founder  of  the 
sect  of  Quakers  f  thus  records  his  journey : — 

"  Having  Thomas  Briggs  with  me,  we  went  to  Ashford,  where  we  had 
a  quiet  and  very  blessed  meeting  ;  and  on  First  day  wo  had  a  very  good 
and  peaceable  one  at  Cranbrook.  Then  we  went  to  Tenterden  and  had 
one  there,  to  which  many  friends  came  from  several  parts  and  were 
reached  by  the  truth.  AVhen  the  meeting  was  over  I  walked  with  Thoma* 
Briggs  into  a  field  while  our  horses  were  got  ready,  and  turning  my  head 
I  espied  a  Captain  coming,  and  a  great  company  of  soldiers  with  lighted 
matches  and  muskets.  Some  of  them  came  to  us  and  said  we  ronst  go 
to  their  Captain.  "VNTien  they  had  brought  us  before  him  he  asked, 
**Wliere  is  George  Fox;  which  is  he?"  I  said,  "I  am  the  man."  He 
came  to  me  and  said,  "  I  wiU  secure  you  among  the  soldiers."  So  he 
called  for  them  to  take  me.  He  took  Thomas  Briggs  and  many  more; 
but  the  power  of  the  Lord  was  mightily  over  them  aU." 

Fox  was  taken  to  an  inn  in  Tenterden  **  that  was  the 
jailer's  house,"  and  then  to  the  Mayor,  who,  with  the 
Captain  and  Lieutenant,  were  Justices.     They  examined 

*  He  had  paid  a  previous  visit  to  the  Weald  in  1655. 

+  They  style  themselves  Friends,  and  were  first  caUed  Quakers  A.D. 
1650,  at  Derby,  where  Fox,  having  been  brought  before  one  Justice  JBen- 
nett,  bade  him  "  quake  at  the  AVord  of  the  Lord," 
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him,  and  asked  why  he  came  there  to  make  a  disturbance,  chap,  xxxiv. 
which  Fox  denied.  They  told  him  there  was  a  law 
igainst  Quakers'  meetings ;  he  pointed  out  that  the  law 
ras  not  applicable  to  Quakers;  but  was  directed  against 
lach  as  were  a  terror  to  the  Queen's  subjects,  and  held 
principles  dangerous  to  the  Government.  After  some 
orther  discussion  the  Mayor  demanded  bond  of  them  for 
heir  appearance  at  the  sessions,  which  Fox  refused  to 
ive;  and  at  last  they  were  informed  that  it  was  the 
fayor's  pleasure  that  they  should  be  set  at  liberty.  *^I 
5ld  them,'*  says  Fox,  "  their  civility  was  noble,  and  so 
re  parted." 

Penn  says  that  Fox  had  an  extraordinary  gift  in  open- 
ig  the  Scriptures ;  but  above  all,  he  excelled  in  prayer, 
'rom  1648  imtil  within  a  few  years  of  his  death  his  life 
as  made  up  of  travel,  disputation,  and  imprisonment. 
[is  sufferings,  and  those  of  his  associates,  under  the 
>lour  of  law,  afford  a  sad  proof  of  the  tyrtuiny  of  the 
ovemment  and  intolerance  of  the  people  of  the  seven- 
ienth  century. 

William  IV.  died  on  20th  June,  1837,  in  the  seventy-  Death  of 
»cond  year  of  his  age  and  seventh  of  his  reign ;   and  20th  June,  *' 
ftving  left  no  children  by  his  much  beloved  wife,  Queen  ^^' 
delaide,    he  was   succeeded    by  his  niece.    Her  most 
racious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  the  only  child  of  the 
nke  of  Kent.     She  married  on  the  10th  of  February, 
^0,  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha,  and  on  9th 
ovember,  1841,  was  born  the  heir  to  the  Crown,  Albert 
dward,  Prince  of  Wales.    From  her  accession  to  the 
•esent  time  I  have  but  little  to  add ;  beyond  connecting 
le  name  of  Her  Majesty  with  the  Weald  of  Kent,  of  a 
»rtion  of  which  she  became  the  owner,  in  a  somewhat 
agular  manner. 

Tinton  (mistaken  by  some  writers  for  Tenterden)  is  The  late  Mr. 
tuate  in  Warehorne,  and  is  referred  to  in  Domesday  in  and  the  Queen, 
ree  places,  twice  as  Tintintone  and  once  as  Tenten- 
ne.      It  then  possessed  a    church  (which  no  longer 
ists),   nine  slaves,  and  three  fisheries,  and  was  al- 
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lotted  at  the  Conquest,  with  other  manors,  to  Hugh 
de  Montfort.  It  is  in  the  Hundred  of  Blackboume; 
but  attached  to  it  was  half  a  yoke  in  the  Hundred  of 
Newchurch.  There  was  also  half  a  dene  in  Aloesbridge 
Hundred,  returned  as  belonging  to  Tinton,  but  held 
of  the  Bishop  of  Baieux  by  Robert  de  Bomenel,  and 
described  as  **  being  without  the  division  of  Hugh  de 
Montfort."*  This  manor  now  belongs  to  Sir  Edward 
Bering,  and  is  one  of  the  few  in  East  Kent  which  are 
heriotable.  Among  the  tenants  was  the  late  John  Cam- 
den Neild,  who  by  the  following  singular  will,  dated  10th 
of  August,  1848,  devised  and  bequeathed  all  his  property! 
to  Her  Majesty.  The  document  is  short,  and  is  worth 
preserving,  if  only  as  a  curiosity. 

**  This  is  tho  last  WiU  and  Testament  of  me,  John  Camden  Neild,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  of  Chelsea,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Esquin.   I 
desire  to  he  buried  or  placed  in  the  vault  under  Battersea  Church,  Ib 
the  County  of   Surrey,  and  as  near  unto  the  co£&n  of  my  dear  father, 
James  Neild,^!  as  the  crowded  state  of  the  yault  wiU  readily  admii 
I  give  unto  my  Executors,   hereinafter  mentioned  and  named,  One 
Hundred  Pounds  each,  for  the  trouble  they  may  have  in  the  execution 
of  this  my  last  wilL     And  subject  to  the  said  legacies,  which  I  direct 
to  be  paid  out  of  my  personalty,  and  to  my  just  debts  (which  are  of 
a  very  trifling  description),  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  real  »nd 
all  personal  estate  which  I  may  be  entitled  to,  either  at  law  or  in  equit^i 
at   the  time  of    my  death,   unto  her  most  excellent  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  her  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  for  her  sole  use  and 
benefit,  and  I  pray  her  Majesty  to  be  most  graciously  pleased  to  accept 
tho  same  :  and  I  constitute  and  appoint  the  person  who  at  my  dea^ 
shall  fill  tho  office  of  keeper  to  her  Majesty's  privy  purse  [at  this  d»te 
the  Hon.  Col.  Phipps],  the  lie  v.  Henry  Tatham,  Archdeacon  of  Bedford, 
and  James  Stevens,  of  AViUesborough,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  Gentle- 
man,   Executors  of   this  my  last  Will  and  Testament.       In  witneu 
whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  signature  this  tenth  day  of  Auguit, 
1848.    J.  Camden  Neild.    Signed  by  the  said  J.  Camden  Keild  as  and 
for  his  last  WiU  and  Testament  at  the  foot  or  end  thereof,  in  the 
presence  of  us  present  at  the  same  time,  and  attesting  and  subscribing 
the   said  Will  and  Testament  in  his  presence.      Charles  Bhadwsll, 


♦  This,  I  think,  would  imply  that  in  Kent,  after  the  extensive  rights  of 
the  Church  were  respected,  the  Norman  Barons  had  each  their  districti 
or  divisions  allotted  to  them. 

t  The  real  estate  was  mostly  near  or  in  Romney  Marsh. 

t  Mr.  Noild's  father  was,  I  believe,  a  silversmith  in  London,  and  thi 
testator  was  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
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■oUdior,  Gny'i  Inn.     GSOEOI  Straitoit,  olerk  to  Charles  Shadwell,     Chap.  XXXIV. 
Mlidtor,  Gray'i  Inn."  

Mr.  Neild  died  80th  August,  1852,  and  his  will  was 
jxrored  21st  of  October  following,  when  his  personal 
effects  were  sworn  under  JC260,000.  It  was  afterwards 
ealled  in,  and  the  will  was  proved  in  solemn  form  and 
sentence  given  for  its  validity  on  17th  July,  1853.  He 
had  other  landed  property  near  Aylesbury. 

As  two  parcels  of  his  land  situate  at  Woodchurch, 
Warehome,  and  Kennardington,  were  held  of  the  Manor 
of  Tinton,  two  heriots  became  payable  to  Sir  Edward 
Dering.  The  old  man  was  fully  aware  of  this,  and  for 
two  or  three  years  before  his  death,  he  kept  ten  sheep  on 
his  tenant*s  land,  paying  for  the  keep  and  receiving  the 
profit,  so  that  the  lord  might  have  no  better  heriot  than 
two  of  them  when  he  died.  The  practice,  however,  of 
late  years,  in  this  and  other  manors  has  been  to  sub- 
stitute money  payments  by  way  of  composition.'^ 

Mr.  Neild  was  a  man  of  very  penurious  habits ;  and 
was  very  exacting  from  all  his  tenants,  who  had  to  board, 
lodge,  and  drive  him  from  place  to  place  when  he  visited 
his  property,  and  he  would  never  contribute  a  farthing  to 
the  local  schools  and  charities.  Now,  without  intending 
for  one  moment  to  reflect  on  the  course  pursued  by  her 
Majesty  on  this  occasion,  it  must  always  be  a  matter  of 
regret  that  her  advisers,  after  presenting  the  executors 
with  JS1,000  each,  permitted  the  land  to  be  sold  and 
appropriated,  together  with  Mr.  Neild's  personal  estate,  to 
her  Majesty's  use ;  more  especially  as  it  was  generally 
supposed  at  the  time  that  the  deceased  left  poor  relations. 

The  Weald  of  Kent  has  now  for  several  years  been  The  present 
purely  an  agricultural  district,  but  we  must  not  forget  Jf^y^^*^*^^® 
that  a  portion  of  the  great  wealth,  which  of  late  has 
been  made  in  the  north,  by  the  iron-masters,  has  flowed 


*  In  the  rental  of  the  Manor  of  Thomcroft  (Leatherhead),  in  Surrey, 
A.D.  1334,  [temp.  £d.  III.],  the  king  is  itated  to  owe  suit  and  service 
and  fealty  to  the  manor  in  respect  of  three  acres  in  one  virgate. — Roger*! 
Hist,  of  Agriculture,  rol.  L,  p.  74* 
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back  into  it,  increasing  the  value  of  the  land,  improviDg 
its  cultivation,  and  so  [Simulating  the  inhabitants  to 
further  exertions.  I  may  instance,  among  others,  the 
case  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Hardy  and  his  brother,  the 
Right  Hon.  Gathorne  Hardy,  who  recently  became  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  Chilham  Castle  and  Hemsted, 
in  this  county  ;  and  it  is  deserving  of  notice  that  parts  of 
the  ancient  denes  of  the  Hemsted  estate,  enjoyed  by  one 
brother,  are  still  held  of  the  Honour,  Castle,  and  Manor 
of  Chilham,  lately  belonging  to  the  other. 

On  a  recent  occasion  I  accompanied  my  son-in-law  to 
the  Abersychan  Iron  Works,  near  Pontypool,  in  which 
he  is  interested,  and  which  are  rented  by  the  Ebbw  Vale 
Company.  There  were  six  furnaces  (five  of  them  at  work), 
and  2,300  men  were  employed ;  to  my  surprise,  T  fonnd 
that  some  of  the  iron-stone  used  in  the  furnaces  wa£ 
shipped  from  Spain,  and  some  brought  there  from  Lanca- 
shire, Cumberland,  and  Northamptonshire ;  and  I  was 
told  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Parkes  (the  intelligent  agent  of  the 
lessors)  that  the  cost  of  purchase  and  transit  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  per  centage  and 
superior  quality  of  the  iron  contained  in  the  three  first- 
named  ores,  and  by  the  cheapness  with  which  the  North- 
amptonshire ore  can  be  worked,  or  rather  qnarnedy  in 
consequence  of  the  great  thickness  of  the  deposit ;  and 
that  for  those  reasons  their  use  is  advantageous  notwith- 
standing that  the  lessees  pay  the  like  royalty  as  if  the 
ores  were  raised  from  the  property.  Upon  the  working  of 
these  ores  I  have,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Parkes,  re- 
ceived the  following  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  A.  Darby, 
the  well-known  ironmaster,  of  Coalbrook-dale,  in  Shrop- 
shire : — 

"The  Spanish  ores,  as  a  rule,  work  exceedingly  weU,  and  make  a 
beautiful  quantity  of  pig  ;  and  the  per  centage  of  iron  is  large  and  free 
from  so  much  earthy  matter  as  many  of  the  English  ores  and  Northamp- 
tonshire ore  ;  is  quarried  cheaply,  and  varies  in  per  centage  of  iron  from 
thirty-eight  down  to  twenty-eight  and  thirty  per  cent.  The  quality  is  a 
poor  iron,  containing  too  much  silicon,  which  is  injurious  to  good  quality 
of  iron,  and  causes  much  waste  in  the  manufaoture,  beoauae  it  ia  a  great 
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Idflf,  its  diemieal  affinity  for  iron  being  very  great,  as  1  per  cent,  of 
EBflcm  will  take  8  per  cent,  of  iron  and  turn  it  into  a  silicieoos  slag ;  and 
he  iron  in  this  t\»%  can  only  be  redeemed  by  using  more  coal  and  labour, 
«fli  of  whicb  now  are  very  dear.  This  ore  is  prohibitory  to  steel-making. 
^  Cleveland  ironstone  is  of  this  quality,  hence  the  inferiority  of  their 
ran.  The  Lancashire  and  Cumberland  haematites  are  very  good,  and  used 
ttigely  in  manufacture  of  steel,  but  even  there  the  tendency  is  to  work 
CM  of  that  district  with  too  much  silicon.  Our  own  native  argillaceous 
nnow  too  poor  in  iron,  and  the  cost  of  raising  makes  them  too  expen- 
ive  to  compete  with  richer  and  purer  ores.  The  Sussex  and  Kent  ores 
n  of  the  argillaceous  class,  and  no  doubt  made  beautiful  iron,  but, 
•wing  to  their  containing  phosphorus,  would  not  do  for  a  steel  pig.  My 
nfonnation  is  scanty  upon  the  stratification,  or  the  depth  at  which  they 
id  We  used  to  work  years  ago  a  quantity  of  Christchurch  ore ;  and  I 
tdiere  Uiey  did  also  at  Tredegar.  It  was  picked  up  on  the  sea-shore, 
ad  tent  in  small  vessels  to  Newport.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  for  some 
'nn,  and  I  presume  it  became  too  scarce  and  costly.  It  made  a  nice 
dg  for  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron.  For  steel  it  is  inadmissible, 
Bom  the  presence  of  phosphorus.  This  last-named  chemical  renders 
teel  very  brittle,  rendering  it  unsafe  for  a  rail  or  in  a  mechanical  struc- 
Qre.  Tlie  making  of  steel  is  a  very  delicate  process,  requiring  extreme 
ue  and  nicety,  as  even  half  a  drachm  too  much  of  any  ingredient 
ttdcrs  the  product  unsatisfactory.'* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  last  iron  manufactured 
n  Sussex  (long  after  Kent  had  abandoned  the  work),  was 
n  1825,  at  Ashbumham,  which  was  produced  by  means 
»f  charcoal,  and  was  of  superior  quality,  and  sold  for  dg24 
ler  ton  at  the  forge.  There  are  still  several  charcoal-iron 
rorks  in  different  parts  of  England,  but  they  are  small 
nes,  and  used  only  for  special  purposes,  on  account  of 
be  expense.  I  ascertained  that  there  was  one  firm, 
Fessrs.  Strick  and  Co.,  of  the  Panteg  Forge,  Pontypool, 
ho  are  the  manufacturers  of  charcoal  bars,  &c.,  for  tin- 
lates,  who  have  since  kindly  forwarded  to  me,  through 
[r.  Parkes,  a  letter  on  the  subject,  of  which  the  follow- 
Lg  is  an  extract. 

"A  short  description  of  our  process  of  making  wrought  iron  from  the 
st  will  perhaps  convey  to  you  the  best  idea  of  the  use  we  make  of 
larcoaL  First,  we  place  in  a  fire  (known  as  a  *  Dandy  Fire '),  6  cwt.  of 
g  iron,  along  with  a  quantity  of  coke  made  from  good  coal ;  then  fire 
,  and  blow  it  with  a  strong  blast  until  the  iron  is  melted,  after  which 
9  '  tap '  the  fire  by  making  a  breach  in  the  bottom  of  it  to  allow  the 
olten  iron  to  run  out,  which  it  does  down  two  channels  into  what  ii 
Ued,  in  the  trade,  'charcoal  lumping  fires.'  The  iron  is  now  mal* 
ftble,  and  it  is  broken  up  in  the  charcoal  fire  by  the  use  of  an  iron  bar ; 
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then  a  lot  of  charcoal  is  thrown  upon  it,  which  immediately  ta 
from  the  ttill  red-hot  iron  ;  then  blaat  is  applied  to  it  to  reduce  t 
to  a  molten  state  again.  Wlien  it  gets  cleared  of  the  greatest  pai 
imparities,  and  comes  to  what  is  called  a  *  state  of  nature,'  then, 
use  of  bars,  it  is  made  into  a  lump  weighing  about  2\  cwt,  w] 
carried  and  placed  under  a  helve,  and  hammered  out  into  *c] 
stamps,*  which,  in  their  turn,  are  duly  converted  into  bars,  theni 
tin  plates.*' 

In  Mr.  Mackeson's  valuable  Appendix  to  my  first  vo 
will  be  found  a  reference  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Go( 
Austen  that  coal  may  possibly  exist  at  no  great  ( 
below  the  Weald.  To  test  this  theory,  borings  haT 
some  time  been  carried  on  at  Councillor's  Wood,  ii 
parish  of  Netherfield,  two  or  three  miles  to  the  north 
of  Battle,  but  as  yet  I  believe  without  any  decided  rei 
They  are,  however,  to  be  continued  until  the  depi 
1,000  feet  is  attained,  the  necessary  funds  being  snp 
by  public  subscription.  Professor  Phillips  and  ( 
eminent  geologists  are  stated  to  regard  the  enterprise 
very  hopeful  one.  They  say  that  if  successful,  it 
restore  the  district  to  its  former  position  as  a  great 
of  the  iron  manufacture;  and  even  should  it  pre 
failure,  it  will  furnish  much  useful  information  or 
subject  of  Channel  tunnels,  &c. 

I  will  next  briefly  notice  some  few  persons  of  emic 
connected  with  the  Weald,  or  its  immediate  vici 
during  the  last  and  present  century. 

First  in  order  of  date  may  be  placed  John  Jei 
Pratt,  the  second  Earl  and  first  Marquis  Camden, 
was  the  grandson  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  son  of  the 
Chancellor  Camden,  of  the  Wilderness,  in  Seal  and  Si 
oaks,  and  was  born  there  in  1759.  He  succeeded  i 
Earldom  in  1794,  and  was  in  the  next  year  appo: 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  post  he  held  al 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  May,  1798,  when  h( 
succeeded  by  another  Kentish  nobleman,  the  Ma 
Cornwallis.  The  Earl  then  became  Colonial  Secreta 
Mr.  Pitt's  second  Administration,  and  Lord  Preside 
the  Council  under  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Sp 
Perceval,  but  quitted  office  when  Lord  Liverpool  be 
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Premier,  and  was  created  a  Marquis  in  September,  1812.    chap,  xxxiv. 
From  this  'time  he  took  no  prominent  part   in  public 
affairs,  but  in  the  year  1817  he  hononrably  diBtingaished 
himself  by  voluntarily  resigning  the  fees  of  the  office  of 
Teller  of   the  Exchequer,    amounting  to    d618,000  per 
annum,  to  lessen  the  public  burthens,  retaining  only  the 
salary  of  J62,700.     Strange  to  say,  after  a  time  doubts 
were  expressed  whether  the  conduct  of  the  Marquis  was 
strictly  legal,  for  as  he  actually  received  the  fees  and  then 
paid  them  into  the  Exchequer,  it  was  contended  that  it 
might  be  considered  as  a  "  benevolence**  or  present  to  the 
Crown,  which  was  forbidden  by  Statute.  To  remove  these 
doubts,  a  special  Act  was  passed  in  1819,  and  the  Mar- 
quis continued  to  pay  over  the  fees  of  the  office  until  his 
death,  October  8th,  1840. 

Though  Canterbury  was  the  birthplace  of  Lord  Chief  I^r^l 
Justice  Abbott,  he  is  connected  with  the  Weald  as  Ten- 
terden  found  him  a  title.  He  was  born  in  October,  1762, 
of  humble  parents  (being  the  son  of  a  barber),  within 
the  Precincts  of  the  Cathedral,  and  was  educated  in 
the  King*s  School,  Canterbury,  under  Dr.  Beauvoir. 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges  was  there  at  the  same  time.  From 
this  school  Abbott  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself.  At  the  suggestion  of  Judge  BuUer, 
to  whose  son  ho  was  private  tutor,  he  made  the  law  his 
profession.  In  1810  he  became  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench.  In  1818  he  was  appointed 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  in  1827  he  was  created 
Lord  Tenterden.  He  died  4th  November,  1832.  He  was 
a  sound  lawyer,  but  not  an  eloquent  advocate  nor  a 
warm  politician.  Though  men  of  very  opposite  cha- 
racters, a  sincere  friendship  existed  between  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  and  Lord  Tenterden  for  upwards  of  fifty  years. 
The  former  thus  speaks  of  his  friend : — 

"  He  bad  been  reared  under  tbe  shadow  of  the  Church ;  he  had  looked   Anto- 
from  his  earliest  infancy  on  the  mighty  structure  of  its  magnificent   biography, 
Metropolitan  Cathedral ;  he  had  been  taught  as  a  child  to  venerate  its   'VoL  I.,  p.  411 
ancient  and  noble  institutions  ;  thence  he  had  imbibed  his  learning.    H« 
throughout  life  a  Christian,  sincere  and  practical.*' 
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My  notice  of  the  men  of  eminence  who  have  lived  in 
or  near  the  Weald  during  the  present  century  would  be 
incomplete  if  I  passed  over  the  late  Sir  John  FredL 
William  Herschel,  of  Collingwood,  situate  in  Hawkhunt. 
His  father,  Sir  William  Herschel,  Knight,  was  ft 
singularly  gifted  man,  whom  George  III.  dehghted 
to  honour,  and  made  him  his  private  astronomtf 
with  a  salary  of  £400  per  year ;  he  died  in  1821 
His  only  son,  Sir  John,  was  born  in  1792,  at  Slougti 
and  became  eminent  in  almost  every  branch  of  science. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  senior  wrangler  in  1818.  He  devoted 
much  of  his  life  to  astronomical  investigations.  He 
took  up  his  residence  for  four  years  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  (1834  to  1838)  for  the  purpose  of  making  i 
survey  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  similar  to  what  his 
father  made  of  the  Northern,  and  declining  all  pecuniary 
remuneration  from  the  government  of  this  country  he 
was  on  his  return  home  created  a  baronet.  From  1850  to 
1855  he  held  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Mint,  which 
appointment  he  relinquished  on  account  of  ill-health.  He 
was  constantly  referred  to  on  scientific  questions  by 
foreign  learned  societies  and  Governments ;  and  was 
widely  known  as  the  active  promoter  of  numerous  philan- 
thropic undertakings.  In  1839  he  became  the  purchaser  of 
the  mansion  and  estate  known  as  Collingwood,  situate 
near  the  parish  church  at  Hawkhurst,  where  he  died  in 
May,  1871.  He  was  very  partial  to  it,  and  his  latter  years 
were  spent  there  in  pursuit  of  his  favourite  studies  and 
surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends,  by  whom  he  was 
much  esteemed.  In  1872  the  inhabitants  of  Hawkhurst 
placed  a  handsome  stained  glass  window  in  the  church,  to 
his  memory,  the  subject  being  the  Magi  following  the  star. 

Before  I  insert  a  list  of  those  gentlemen  who  have 
served  the  county  in  Parliament  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, I  propose  to  notice  the  extensive  changes  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  same  period  in  the  qualifica* 
tions  of  the  electors. 
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B  18  of  importance  that  the  rising  generation  should    chap,  xxxiv. 

id  that  the  immense  and  gradual  accumulation 
fpirmnuU  property  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  attached 
finportance  to  it  which  never  before  existed  in  Eng- 
Formerly  no  quantity  of  copyhold  or  leasehold 
however  long  the  lease,  no  amount  of  gold, 
%  goods,  or  other  chattels  would  confer  the  county 
Lchise.    The  possession  of  a  certain  quantity  of  land 
the  indispensable  condition  of  enjoying  the  privi«  Eemble'i 
leges  and  securing  the  rights  of  a  freeholder.*    Hence,  15^"^^)^ 
JoDg  after  the  establishment  of  our  present  social  system,  Vol  I,  p.  88. 
the  loss  of  land  entailed  a  loss  of  position : — 

*'  If  this  were  lold,  our  namei  should  then  be  quite 
Based  from  the  bederoU  of  gentility.'* 

Thus  the  lessees  and  occupiers  of  the  vast  possessions  of 
the  Church  in  Kent  were  unrepresented ;  and  if  the  reader 
Irishes  to  satisfy  himself  of  their  extent  he  has  only  to 
turn  to  Map  8  of  Vol.  I.  of  this  work.  But  as  there  was 
terj  little  copyhold  land  here,  and  the  tenure  of  Gavel- 
kind prevailed,  by  which  the  sons  inherited  equally,  if  the 
parent  died  intestate,  the  Kentish  40^.  freeholders  were  no 
doubt  as  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  total  acreage,  as 
in  any  other  shire  in  the  Kingdom. 

Up  to  the  passing  of  the  first  Eeform  Bill  (1882)  it  was 
Requisite  that  the  voter  should  be  assessed  to  the  Land 
Tax  in  some  one  of  the  several  boroughs,  townships,  and 
hundreds  of  the  county,  and  that  the  place  of  election 
ahotdd  be  at  the  Court  House  on  Penenden  Heath.  The 
first  great  contest  in  the  present  century  took  place  in 
July,  1802,  and  lasted  nine  days.  Sir  Edward  Knatch- 
bull.  Sir  William  Geary,  and  Filmer  Honywood  were  the 
candidates,  and  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  was  defeated. 
^e  number  of  freeholders  who  then  voted  was  8,848. 

•  Thus  the  right  to  kill  game  until  the  year  1831  was  restricted  to  the 
freeholder  who  in  his  own  right  or  that  of  his  wife  was  possessed  of  a 
freehold  estate  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  £100,  or  a  lease  for  ninety- 
tdne  years  of  the  yearly  value  of  £150 ;  the  sons  and  heirs  apparent  of 
Esquires  or  persons  of  higher  degree,  and  the  owners  and  keepers  of 
forests,  parks,  and  warrens. 
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A  Beform  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  John  Boss 
Ist  March,  1881,  and  the  House  of  Commons  diyidei 
the  second  reading  on  the  22nd  of  that  month; 
was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  one  I  which  was 
lowed  by  a  dissolution,  and  after  some  strong  polii 
excitement  in  the  nation,  and  various  adverse  divisi* 
a  bill  <*  To  Amend  the  Bepresentation  of  the  Feopl 
England  and  Wales'*  received  the  royal  assent,  7th  J 
1882.  By  this  Act  the  county  was  divided  into  ] 
and  West  Kent,  each  returning  two  members,  and 
right  of  voting  for  counties  was  extended  to  copyholc 
leaseholders,  and  £50  occupiers.  By  the  Boundary 
passed  a  few  days  afterwards,  it  was  provided  that  ] 
Kent  should  include  the  laths  of  St.  Augustine  and  E 
way,  (including  Bomney  Marsh),  and  the  upper  divi 
of  the  lath  of  Scray ;  and  the  Western  Division,  the  1 
of  Sutton  at  Hone  and  Aylesford,  and  the  lower  divi 
of  Scray. 

Again  in  1867  another  Bill  was  brought  into  Pa 
ment  to  **  further  Amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  R( 
sentation  of  the  People,"  and  received  the  royal  as 
the  15th  of  August,  in  that  year.  By  this  Act  the  co 
qualification  of  tenants  for  life  of  freehold  and  copy 
property,  and  of  leaseholders  of  sixty  years,  was  red 
to  £5,  and  the  occupation  franchise  was  reduced  to 
rateable  value.  The  Eastern  Division  of  Kent  was 
altered  by  this  Act,  but  a  district,  called  Mid-Kent, 
taken  from  the  Western  Division.  The  lath  of  Si 
at  Hone  became  West  Kent,  with  a  court  of  electic 
Blackheath,  and  the  remainder  was  styled  Mid-E 
with  a  court  of  election  at  Maidstone.  On  the  pas 
of  this  last -mentioned  Act,  the  total  number  of  regist 
electors  for  Kent  was : 

East  Kent  13,107 

Mid-Kent  8,723 

West  Kent  8,828 


30,658 
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aearly  four  times  the  number  of  electors  who  polled  chap,  xxxiv. 

he*election  in  1802. 

he  latest  Act  of  the  Legislature  in  connexion  with 

dective  franchise  was  passed  in  1872,  abolishing  the 

ination  of  candidates  on  the  hustings,  and  substitut- 

irritten  ones ;  and  also  establishing  vote  by  ballot. 

lie  gentlemen  who  have  served  the  County  in  Parlia- 

ft  during  the  present  century ^were : — 

OEOBOE  in. 
0.— Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU  and  Sir  WUliam  Geary.  ALP.s  for 

2.  — Filmer  Honywood  and  Sir  William  Geary,  Kent. 

S  and  1807. —Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU,  Bart.,  and  WilUam  Hony- 
wood. 
2. — Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU  and  Sir  William  Geary. 
BL — Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU  and  William  Philip  Honywoood. 
9. — Sir  Edward   KnatchbuU  (the  son)  vice  Sir  £.   KnatchbuU, 

deceased. 
I)  and  1826.— WUUam  PhiHp  Honywood  and  Sir  Edward  Knatch- 
buU. 
}. — Sir  R  KnatchbuU  and  Thomas  Law  Hodges. 
L— Thomas  Law  Hodges  and  Thomas  Kider. 
2. — Sir  Edward  ElnatchbuU  and  John  Pemberton  Plumptre,  East 

Kent ;  Thomas  Law  Hodges  and  Thomas  Bider,  West  Kent. 
\  1837.— As  before,  KK. ;  Sir  WilUam  Richard  Powlett  Geary  and 

Thomas  Law  Hodges,  W.K. 
3L— Sir  Edmund  Filmer,  W.K,  vi<t  Sir  W.  Geary,  Steward  of  the 

ChUtem  Hundreds. 
L — ^RK.  same  as  before  ;  W,K.,  Sir  Edmund  Filmer,  Bart.,  and 

the  Hon.  Charles  Marsham  (Viscount  Marsham). 
L — The  Bight  Hon,  Sir  E.  KnatchbuU  re-elected  on  accepting  the 

office  of  Paymaster'GeneraL 
I.— William  Deedes,  E.K.,  vict  Sir  E.  KnatchbuU,  Steward  of  the 

Clultem  Hundreds. 
5. — Thomas  Austen,  W.K.,  vict  Viscount  Marsham,  now  Earl  of 

Bonmey. 
r.— John  Pemberton  Plumptre  and  William  Deedes,  E.K  ;  Sir 

Edmund  Filmer  and  T.  L.  Hodges,  W.K. 
2.— Sir  Brook  WUliam  Bridges,  E.K.,  vict  J.  P.  Plumptre,  Steward 

of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds. 
2.— Sir  Edward  Cholmeley  Dering  and  AVilUam  Deedes,  E.K. ;  Sir 

Edmund  Filmer  and  William  Masters  Smith,  W.K. 
r. — Charles  Wykeham  Martin,  W.K.,  vict  Sir  E.  Filmer,  deceased. 
r.-Sir  Brook  W.  Bridges,  and  Sir  E.  C.  Dering,  E.K. 
C.  Wykeham  Martin  and  James  Whatman,  W.K. 
r.— WiUiam  Deedes,  E.K.,  vict  Sir  E.  C,  Dering,  Steward  of  H.  M. 

Manor  of  Northstead,  co.  York. 
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1859.— Sir  B.  W.  Bridget  and  William  DeedM,  RK. 

The  Hon.  William  Archer  Amhent  (Viaoount   Holmeadai|| 
and  Sir  Edmnnd  Filmer,  W.K. 
18C2.— Sir  E.  Cholmeley  Dering,  KK.,  t-tM  W.  Deedea,  deceaMd. 
1BG8.— Edward  Leigh  Pemberton,  the  younger,  and  the  Hon.  GeQi|li 
Watson  Milles,  East  Kent. 
William  Hart  Dyke  and  Yisconnt  Holmesdale,  Mid  Kent 
Charles  Henry  Mills  and  John  GUbert  Talbot,  West  Keni 

Sheriffs  of  Kent  DUBiNa  the  Pbesemt  Cextubt. 


IfUK) 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
180G 


1809 
1810 
1811 

1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1810 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
182:J 
1824 
1825 

1820 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 


John  Larkixo. 
Edward  Ai'.stex. 
Thomas  Godfrey. 
Christopher  Cooke. 
Sir  Walter  Stirling. 
John  Minet  Fector. 
John  Harrison. 

1807  John  Simpson. 

1808  Charles  Milner. 
Sir  Brook  Wm.   Bridges. 
James  Burton. 
Sir  Jno.  Courtenat  Hont- 

WOOD. 

John  Wells. 

John  Cator. 

Robert  Foot. 

James  Wildman. 

Alexander  Evelyn. 

Wm.  Alexander  Moreland. 

William  Henry  Baldock. 

John  Wingfield  Stratford 

Sir  Thomas  Dyke. 

Sir  John  Shelley-Sidney. 

JtniN  Po\\'kll  Powell. 

Thomah  Austen. 

FlENNKS  WYKEHAM  MARTIN. 

William    George    Daniel 

Tysskn. 
Sir  John  Fagg. 
Isaac  Minet. 

Sir  Thos.  Maryon  Wilson. 
Thomas  Rider. 
Edward  Rick. 
Baden  Powell. 
(Jeouge  Douglas. 
Demetrius  Guevis  James. 
George  Stone. 
John  AVard. 


836  Sir  E.  Cholmklet  DnoNb 

837  Francis  Bradlkt. 

838  Thomas  Turner  Aledt. 

839  David  Salomons. 

840  Arthub  Pott. 

841  Delamark  Bases. 

842  Henry  Hoase. 

843  Frederick  Perkins. 

844  Sir  Joseph  Henry  Hawut. 

845  Sir  Moses  MoNTEnoBi. 

846  Willlam  Osmund  Haioioid 

847  John  Pelly  Atkivb. 

848  John  Ashley  Warbi. 

849  William  Masters  Sxitb. 

850  Matthew  Bell. 

851  Ford  Wilson. 

852  Sir  John  Wm.  Lubbock. 

853  Francis  Colville  Hydk. 

854  Alexander  Glrndinikg. 

855  Sir  Walter  Chas.  JaXSL 

856  Richard  Paterson. 

857  John  Savage. 

858  Edward  Ladd  Beits. 

859  Sir  Richard  Tuftox. 
800  Sir  Courtenay  Huirrrrooa 
8<)1  Alexander  Randall 

862  Henry  Bannerman. 

863  Samuel  Long. 

864  George  Field. 
8(>5  Robert  Rodger. 

866  Thomas  Farmer  Bailt. 

867  William  Moore. 

868  Stephen  Musorave  HiiToy- 

869  Joseph  Ridgway. 

870  Sir  Edmund  Filmeb. 

871  Francis  Philips. 

872  Sir    John  Fredk.  Cuon. 

873  John  Wingfield  Stbatfo**^ 


1874    Charles  Stswabt  Habdy. 
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le  oflSoe  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  during    chap,  ixxiv. 

period  was  sucoessively  held  by : — Charles,  Earl  of  Lordi 

iney ;  John  Jefireys,  Marquis  Camden,  K.G. ;  Charles,  i^«*«n»at. 

[  of  Thanet ;  Oeorge  Augustus  Frederick,  Earl  Cow- 

:  and  John  Robert,  late  Viscount  now  Earl  Sydney, 

JB.9  the  present  Lord  Lieutenant. 

be  noblemen  who  have  successiyely  served  the  office  of 

1  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  during  the  present  cen-  LorfiWudon. 

'  are  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  Viscount   Falmerston,   and 

I  Granville,  the  present  Lord  Warden. 


*  SbM  the  latt  iheet  wai  printed  the  General  Election  of  Febmazy, 

ham  taken  place,  and  the  memben  returned  for  East,  Mid,  and 

>  Kent  were  the  lame  aa  in  1868. 

e  nnmber  of  electon  in 

EaitKent         ...  ...  ...  12,605 

Mid  Kent         ...  ...  ...  8,905 

West  Kent       11,972 

Total 33,482 

vwing  a  decrease  since  1868  in  the  number  of  electors  for  East  Kent, 
n  increase  in  Mid  and  West  Kent. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  PRECEDING  HISTORY  OF  THE  WEAIA 
—ITS  KENTISH  BOUNDARY.— ITS  DENES,  WHERE  aiTU' 
ATE,  AND  THE  OUTLYING  MANORS  OF  WHICH  THBT 
WERE  HELD.— THE  OPINIONS  OF  MODERN  WRITERS  (Ml 
IT.— ITS  ANCIENT  CASTLES,  PARKS,  &c.— ITS  CHOf 
0>YNERS.-ITS  UTTLE  COLONY  OF  ARTISTS. 

Chap.  XXXV.  T^  this  Chapter  I  propose  to  give  a  summary  of  wW 
JL  is  contained  in  the  preceding  pages  in  relation  to 
the  Weald,  and  to  show  in  what  respect  this  disiriet 
has  from  our  earliest  history  been  distinguished  from 
other  parts,  first  of  the  Kingdom,  and  then  of  the  County 
of  Kent,  by  peculiar  customs,  and  a  recognised  natural 
boundary,  if  it  does  not  possess  a  complete  legal  one. 
We  have  seen  that  the  earliest  accounts  now  extant 
describe  it  as  a  desert,  a  waste,  bringing  forth  both 
** thorns  and  thistles  unhid;"  being  neither  planted  nor 
peopled ;  and  known  under  various  names,  such  as  The 
Britons'  Woody  Vale — Coid  or  Coit  Andred* — Andred— 
Andredsweald — Saltus  t  Andred — Sylva  Andred — Saltui 
Communis — sometimes  *'  The  Wild" — and  lastly.  The 
Weald,  meaning  **  wood  or  wilderness." 

From  vegetative  agencies  it  was  the  principal  forest  or 
wooded  portion  of  Kent.  We  are  without  any  authentic 
chronicles  until  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  and  tre 

*  Andred,  according  to  Dr.  Guest,  signifies  '*  the  uninhabited  ditiriet,* 
from  auy  the  Celtic  negative  particle,  and  trtd,  a  dwelling.  Anderidk 
according  to  Mr.  Lewin,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  Celtic  language,  iBi 
signifies  the  Black  Forest :  an,  the  ;  demy  oak  forest ;  and  a^,  blaeL 

t  Soitus,  I  imagine,  would  mean  a  country  of  wooded  glftdei, 
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have  no  reference  to  Andred  until  the  middle  of  the  eighth    chap,  xxxv. 
century,  when  Sigebert,  the  ex-Eing  of  the  West  Saxons,  Vol  L,  p.  68w 
having  committed  mnrder,  fled  there  amid  <*  the  recesses 
of  wild  beasts/'  and  was  slain  near  Privett,  in  Hampshire. 

The  only  notice  of  its  magnitude  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  a.d.  898,  where  it  is  recorded  that  it  was 
120  miles  long  and  80  broad,  extending  over  parts  of 
Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Hampshire;  and  that  the 
Limen  or  Bother  flowed  out  of  it. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  a  royal  forest  of 
fihase ;  but  while  Kent  continued  a  distinct  Kingdom,  its 
Bovereign  enjoyed  a  paramount  right  over  such  portion  of 
^dred  as  was  within  his  territories,  subject  to  the  right 
off  his  freemen  to  pannage,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  termed, 
''the  use  of  the  woods  in  Andred;"  which  in  short  was 
Ihe  foldand  or  land  of  the  freemen  of  Kent,  who  it  may  be 
mpposed  participated  in  it  in  proportion  to  their  arable 
holdings,*  though  the  Sovereign  reserved  the  timber,  and 
had  certain  other  royalties  from  the  salt  works  or  eva- 
porating pans,  &c.f 

In  process  of  time  it  became  necessary  to  put  a  limit 
to  the  right  of  pannage,  and  confine  it  to  certain  indi- 
ridnals,  and  we  then  find  it  held  by  the  freemen  of  the 
Laths,  as  the  men  of  **  Limen,  Wye,  and  Burg''  (Ship- 
iray,  Scray,  and  St.  Augustine).  The  rights  of  the  com- 
munity  had  next  to  succumb  to  the  Church ;  for  the 
Sovereign,  with  the  consent  sometimes  of  <*the  princes 
ind  great  men,"  at  other  times  of  ''the  Witan,"  granted 
mt  to  the  Ecclesiastics  the  greater  part  of  this  Sylva 

*  Thus  Kent  possessed  in  her  Weald  the  equivalent  of  what  other 
iliires  had  in  their  open  lands  or  fields.  As  an  example,  BothweU,  in 
iVorthamptonshire,  held  ahout  2,400  acres  of  open  or  common  land  in 
iiiee  fields  of  ahout  800  acres  each ;  and  even  at  the  present  day,  in  spite 
f  Inclostune  Acts,  extensive  **  common  fields"  are  to  be  met  with  in 
lifferent  paots  of  England. 

•f  Dnring  the  eighth  century  salt  was  manufactured  at  several  of  the 
vtaldrts  of  this  forest ;  at  the  one  near  Lympne  there  were  no  less 
fi^i  120  claustra.  The  process  of  solar  evaporation  is  now  entirely 
Imsed.  When  the  duty  on  salt  was  repealed  m  1824  there  were  thirty- 
ve  works,  chiefly  in  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  salt  was 
mde  by  evaporation  from  sea  water. 

y  y2 
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Chap.  XXXV.    Regalis.    At  this  time  their  most  important  animal  irH; 

VoU  L,  p.  73.    the  pig.    Among  the  earliest  charters  of  our  Anglo-Saxflft) 

Kings  there  will  be  found,  as  in  Ethelbert's  Charter  to  8t 
Augustine's  Monastery,  a  grant  extending  over  the  whcb}^ 
forest.  Before  the  close  of  this  century,  however,  thft 
value  attached  to  these  feedings,  added  to  the  wants  of' 
an  increasing  population,  caused  the  Sovereign  to  limit 
his  grants  to  certain  defined  districts,  called  Denbera  vA 

VoL  I.,  p.  68.    Wealdbera,  and  subsequently  **  denes,"  which  are  del- 

cribed  by  Somner  **  as  woody  valleys  or  places  yielding 
both  cover  and  feeding  for  cattle,  especially  swine ;"  they 
comprised  also  small  sunny  outlying  and  undulating  pas- 
tures in  the  woods,  which  are  at  present  so  attractin 
a  feature  in  the  vicinity  of  Tunbridge  Wells  and  other 
parts  of  the  district.  So  general  was  the  practice  of 
including  this  right  of  pannage*  in  the  royal  grants  of 
land  at  this  time  that  there  is  scarcely  a  charter  whidi 
does  not  contain  it. 

Names  were  of  necessity  given  to  these  denes,t  called 
in  some  districts  dingles,  and  Markham  was  of  opinion} 
as  we  have  already  stated,  that  each  man  held  his  dene 
(which  frequently  bore  his  name)  whole  and  unbroken. 
Among  the  earliest  we  trace  Frittenden,  Sandhurst,  Her- 
bourne,  Hemsted,  Benenden,  Biddenden,  Surrendeni 
Shornden,  Broxham,  Tannera  Hole  [Tapner's  Hole], 
Tyhurst,  &c. 

The  fights  of  the  owners  as  well  as  their  tenants  on  ih» 
hill  I  (who  also  paid  gavelswine  or  swine  money  for  the 
privilege  of  feeding  or  taking  in  other  peoples*  swine)  were 


*  Pannage  was  also  called  "  shake-time/'  being  the  season  of  the  yttf 
that  mast  fell  from  the  trees.  It  meant  not  only  the  right  of  feeding,  but 
the  price  paid  for  it.  The  charge  made  by  Battle  Abbey  was  2cl.  for 
every  hog  of  full  age.  Tithe  also  appears  to  have  been  paid  on  tbe 
pannage. 

t  Except  as  to  their  number  and  extent,  denes  were  not  i>eculiar  to 
the  Weald ;  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  other  parts  of  Kent  and  EngUnd ' 
as  well  as  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.     **  The  den  of  Balruddery  is  a  sweet 
wooded  delL" 

X  *'  The  hiU''  is  a  term  applied  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  WeaXi  and 
Bomney  Marsh  to  tbe  rest  of  the  county. 
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■^— -  _    _      ■  _      - 

^iiehed  over  and  protected  by  drofmen    [drovers]    or    chap,  xxxv. 

Mst-herdsmen,  and  portions  of  the  denes  were  allotted  to  VoL  I.,  pp. 

Mse  men  for  their  services.    Enclosures  at  certain  parts  ^^*  ^^^ 

f  the  year  were  provided  as  layers  for  the  cattle  and 

fine  in  going  to  and  from  their  pannage,  which  were 

lied  drof-lands ;  which  signified  that  the  land  was  held 

r  the  service  of  driving  the  owner's  swine  and  cattle  to 

td  from  the  forest.    The  driver  was  called  drofmannus ; 

td  there  might  be  a  drof-dene  in  an  ordinary  dene  ;  thus 

b  meet  at  a  later  period  with  a  grant  of  a  drofdene  in 

a  dene  of  Bisedene,  in  Sandhurst,  to  Allan  de  Spon- 


The  drovers  next  began  to  make  the  Weald  their 
■manent  abode,  and  a  population  anxious  to  bring 
irtions  of  it  into  tillage  joined  them,  who  paid  the 
cd  danger!  or  lef-silver  for  permission  to  plough  and 
rw  the  land  in  pannage-time.  Gates  were  set  up  and  tolls 
lid  for  them.  Other  customs  also  existed  which  have  Ante,  p.  5. 
Mu  already  noticed.  So  matters  proceeded  until  in  pro- 
MB  of  time  a  settled  population  had  taken  up  their  abode. 
huB  the  right  of  pannage  or  masting  existed  long  anterior 
)  the  Norman  conquest,  which  we  are  now  approaching. 
The  various  estates  scattered  over  Kent  to  which  these 
anee  had  been  allotted  were  known  before  the  Conquest 
ipr^Bdia  or  possessions  ;  but  afterwards  they  were  called 
lanors,  the  feudal  system  in  England  then  becoming 
oiversal. 

The  favour  shown  to  Kent  by  the  Conqueror,  and  the 
metity  by  which  these  denes  and  their  tenure  were  pre- 
rved,  may  be  contrasted  with  what  took  place  in  the 
ossex  portion  of  the  Weald,  which  was  cut  up  and 
lotted  to  Norman  Barons,  and  thus  formed  the  separate 
longh  extensive  forests  of  Ashdown,  Waterdown,   St. 


*  Theie  drofdenes  were  not  confined  to  the  Weald,  for  we  find  a 
iiing'ii  droff  in  Lydd. 

f*  The  term  '*  danger"  I  apprehend  was  applied  to  the  probabilitj  of 
■  of  pannage  by  plooghing,  and  grabbing  up  the  wood. 
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Chap.  XXXV.  Leonard's,  &c.  In  Kent  no  new-formed  forest*  oppresaei 
the  inhabitants  who  had  settled  in  this  wild  district ;  tin 
denes  and  possessions  of  the  Chnrch  and  religions  honiei 
were  respected,  and  their  tenants  and  dependants  iran 
left  undisturbed,  save  perhaps  in  a  few  exceptional  c&seit 
such  as  Tunbridge.  The  appeal  which  the  men  of  Kent 
appear  to  have  made  to  King  William  was  ''Let  ns 
alone,"  and  this  was  the  policy  that  he  really  adoptei 
He  became  Lord  Paramount,  and  retained  also  the  rqyil 
denes  which  had  been  held  by  Edward  the  Confessor  and 
previous  Sovereigns,  excepting  those  which  he  bestowed 
on  Battle  Abbey  with  the  royal  manor  of  Wye. 
AntCj  VoL  I.,  Passing  then  on  to  the  Domesday  Survey,  a.d.  1086, 1 
xxiiL,  wid^*  must  remind  my  readers  that  only  eight  places  in  the 
Map  No.  2.  Weald  are  there  mentioned.  Four  of  them,  however, 
then  possessed  churches.  Seven  of  the  Hundreds  now 
forming  part  of  the  district  are  omitted,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  were  not  then  formed;  while  there  are  onlyforky- 
four  entire  denes,  nine  small  ones,  and  two  halves  referred 
to,  but  no  names  are  given  to  them.  Some,  according  to 
Spelman,  probably  contained  500  acres  ;  others  not  more 
than  half  that  quantity.  The  object  of  the  Conqueror 
was  to  get  an  accurate  return  of  the  possessions  of  those 
who  were  now  called  Lords  of  Manors,  so  that  those  denes 
which  belonged  to  Manors,  as  in  the  case  of  Milton, 
Aldington,  Wye,  Chilham,  &c.,  though  not  mentioned, 
would  be  included  by  implication.  Such  portions  of  the 
Weald  as  were  not  held  already  by  Ecclesiastics  or  re- 
ligious houses,  were  at  the  conquest  included  in  the  grants 
to  Odo,  Bishop  of  Baioux,  the  Earl  of  Eu,  Hugh  de  Mont- 
fort,  and  Richard  Fitz-Gislebcrt,  also  called  Richard  de 
Tonbridgo,  and  became  Manors. 
The  Done  was  coeval  with  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  and 

*  That  other  parts  of  the  countiy  were  grievously  oppressed  in  tliii 
respect  is  shown  by  the  charters  granted  by  the  oarly  Norman  Kingi. 
who,  when  they  wished  to  conciliate  the  Saxon  population,  promised 
redress  in  this  matter ;  but  they  never  kept  their  word,  and  tao  "neir 
afforestations  *'  appear  aB  one  of  the  heads  of  complaint  down  to  the  time 
of  Magna  Charta. 
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iLaihs ;  and  tlie  owner  in  Norman  and  later  times,  we    cg^p.  xxxv 
men,  ooold,  up  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  convert  it 
a  manor.    This  was  frequently  dond,  the  lord  waiving 
imcertain  and  precarious  rights,  for  fixed  and  definite 

The  subsequent  completion  of  the  hundreds  and  forma- 
>iion  of  new  manors  and  parishes  did  not  interfere  with 
.file  existing  denes,  consequently  parts  of  them  will  be 
irand  in  one  hundred  or  parish  and  parts  in  another. 
Chese  denes  had  their  boundaries  clearly  defined  by  ^^vP*5q' 
ttroBses,  oaks,  stones,  &c.,  and  at  stated  periods  were 
perambulated.  Where  the  denes  are  most  frequently 
frand,  there  but  a  small  number  of  manors  ^xist,  and 
mee  verad.  Few  of  the  newly  created  manors  in  the 
Weald  were  larger  than  an  ordinary  farm,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  are  now  known  only  by  reputation  ;  the  sporting 
and  other  objects  for  which  they  were  originally  formed 
bftving  long  since  ceased.  The  parties  who  possessed  them 
by  sabinfeudation  became  our  yeomanry,  a  race  who 
**have  left  an  indelible  mark  throughout  England,  not 
only  on  our  constitution,  but  on  our  national  character.'* 

Long  after  the  GonqucErt  we  find  the  rights  of  the 
Sovereign  to  pannage  and  timber  as  lord  paramount,  as 
well  as  in  respect  of  his  denes  in  the  Weald,  still  res- 
pected ;  for  we  meet  with  a  charge  for  driving  600  hogs 
from  Tunbridge,  belonging  to  Eichard  I.;  and  in  the  Ante, p. 7. 
reign  of  Henry  III.  orders  were  given  for  payment  of  the 
eost  of  the  conveyance  of  timber  from  the  forest  of  Tun- 
bridge, and  also  from  Marden ;  while  the  Charta  de  Foresta 
eontains  a  clause  for  the  protection  of  pannage. 

The  reader  does  not  require  to  be  told  that  those  who 
formerly  lived  nearest  a  Common  derived  the  greatest 
benefit  from  it.  Thus  the  value  of  the  denes  belonging  to 
the  manors  of  Bromley  and  Eastry,  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  county,  was  relatively  small,  when  compared  with 
such  manors  as  Ashford,  Charing,  and  Lenham.  So  that 
as  farming  became  better  understood,  the  lords  of  these 
distant  manors  found  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  keep 
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Chat.  XXXV.  their  stock  at  home,  and  make  manure  for  their  anJ^ 
lands  in  their  farmyardB,  than  send  it  for  a  few  weeks  into 
the  Weald  to  feed  on  the  mast ;  they  were,  therefne^ 
content  either  to  Ut  their  denes,  reserving  only  the  timber, 
or  convert  them  into  manors. 

The  number  of  denes  allotted  to  the  different  out- 
lying manors  varied,  though  many  of  them  possessed 
twelve,  which  in  process  of  time  became  divided  and 
subdivided  until  one  large  dene  was  held  by  twenty 
different  tenants.  From  its  obscure,  and  at  times  un- 
approachable position,  large  portions  of  the  Weald  were 
Ante,  p.  8.        qq  doubt  wrongfully  acquired,  and  length  of  possession 

conferred  a  title.  No  one  can  have  read  the  beginning  of 
this  volume  without  noticing  the  exactions  of  the  King's 
Escheator,  appointed  at  the  commencement  of  the  ISth 
century,  whose  duty  it  was,  among  other  things,  to  inquire 
Ante,  pp.  128,  after  the  denes  and  manors  which  the  King*s  tenants  died 
^^-  possessed  of ;  but  he  often  compelled  persons  to  sue  ont 

livery  from  the  Crown  who  were  not  tenants,  or  possessed 
doubtful  titles.  To  be  relieved  from  this,  the  head  man 
of  a  dene,  who  probably  held  it  by  only  a  possessory  title, 
waited  on  the  reeve  of  the  Archbishop,  or  of  some  other 
lord,  **  on  the  hilV*  (though  ecclesiastics  were  preferred  as 
less  exacting),  and  prayed  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his 
co-occupicrs,  to  be  admitted  socage  tenants  in  respect  of 
such  dene.  By  this  means  they  escaped  the  King's  Eschea- 
tor ;  for  upon  the  issuing  of  a  writ  of  Inquisitio  post  mortem 
the  heirs  of  the  deceased  could  then  claim  to  hold  of  the 
Church,  or  a  religious  house,  and  they  took  care  to  have 
their  lands  particularly  described  on  the  court  rolls.  They 
thus  became  tenants  of  the  manor  in  respect  of  these 
denes,  which,  however,  necessitated  their  attendance  at 
the  three  weeks'  court  of  the  lord.  To  obviate  this,  they 
agreed  with  the  reeve  on  entering  the  dene  upon  the  rolls, 
to  pay  a  certain  sum,  say  6^.  8^.  yearly,  in  lien  of  such 
attendance.  In  Aldington  alone  we  have  seen  that  there 
are  forty-four  denes  (12  and  82),  and  they  are  always 
separately  returned;  the   twelve  I   consider   were  the 
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origiBal  ones.    I  glean  this  information  from  the  manorial    chap,  xxxv 
papers  of  Wye,  and  I  would  remind  the  reader  that  the 
tenure  by  which  these  newly  created  denes  were  held, 
differed  in  every  respect  from  that  of  the  original  Anglo- 
Saxon  ones. 

The  great  impediment  to  profitable  tillage  was  the  tim- 
ber growing  in  the  denes,  which  the  cultivators  were  pro- 
hibited from  felling,  as  it  was  the  property  of  the  lord. 
Disputes  respecting  it,  often  followed  by  litigation,  existed 
we  have  seen  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries 
which  generally  ended  in  compromises  in  favour  of  the 
tenants.  One  of  the  latest  was  the  case  of  Lyminge,  when 
the  tenants  of  nine  out  of  the  twelve  denes  in  the  Weald 
belonging  to  that  manor  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Henry  Vm.,  who  then  possessed  it,  to  pay  an  additional  Sj'^^iZ^K 
rent  for  the  licence  to  cut  the  growing  timber  at  their  will.  *  ' 
The  substitution  of  these  additional  rents,  and  the  change 
of  ownership  occasioned  by  the  Reformation  and  dissolu- 
tion of  the  religious  houses,  severed  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  connexion  between  the  Church  and  the  Weald,  a  con- 
nexion perhaps  coeval  with  Christianity  in  England. 

The  lord's  courts  continued  to  be  held  at  Aldington, 
Wye,  Chilham,  &c.,  at  which  the  tenants  were  bound  to 
attend,  or  pay  a  composition  in  lieu  thereof,  notwith- 
standing  the  distance  they  had  to  travel.  In  the  last 
royal  Survey  of  Aldington,  made  in  1608, 

"The  Jury  presented  that  the  tenants  of  the  denes  had  been 
ftoeastomed  to  assemble  themselyes  at  Aldington  on  the  Monday  before 
Mich«^l*»"j  and  elect  one  to  be  bedel  for  the  year,  to  collect  the  rents 
of  the  several  denes,  and  the  suit  of  Court.*' 

The  denes,  partaking  of  the  tenure  of  their  manors, 
were  freehold.  In  process  of  time  the  customs  and  ser- 
vices by  which  they  had  been  orginally  held  were  gradu- 
ally relaxed  and  commuted ;  compromise  followed  com- 
promise (indeed  the  Constitutional  history  of  England  is, 
throughout,  almost  one  continued  history  of  compromises 
based  on  expediency),  until  at  last  nearly  the  whole  district 
passed  from  its  original  owners  or  their  descendants ;  less 
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Chap.  XXXV.    fertile,  but  less  barthened  at    the  present   time  with 
manorial  and  other  charges  than  any  other  part  of  the 
county. 
I  next  propose  to  fulfil  my  promise  of  famishing  the 

TbeBoonduT   reader  with  a  boundary  line.     Our  earliest  topograj^ori 

<n  the  T^  eald.     ^        «       .        .    . 

Lambarde,  states : 

LftinbArde.  "Hereout  springeth  the  divenity  of  opinions  touching  the  trae  liniii 

of  this  AVeald,  some  affirming  it  to  begin  at  one  place,  and  wme  it 
another." 

After  Lambarde,  came  Somner,  who  is  almost  the  only 
one  of  our  earlier  writers  who  has  found  the  Weald  and 
its  denes  sufficiently  interesting  to  write  about  them,  bat 
even  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  boundary. 
Dr.  Harris.  Dr.  Harris  appears  to  have  seen  in  the  Surrenden  li- 

brary, in  the  last  century,  a  MS.  of  the  first  baronei, 
which  stated  that — 

p.  346.  "  The  Weald  extended  eastward  from  Winchebea  into  Kent,  moflk 

after  this  manner;  and  to  have  had  in  our  county  these  boundaria; 
tIz  :  from  Kent  Hatch,  over  against  Limes-Field,  in  Surrey,  to  IdcbiDt 
RiverhiU,  Molehill,  TeckhamhUl,  Yaldinghill,  Cock*s-heath,  Boeton 
Monchensie,  Sutton,  Vlcombc,  Boeton  Malherbe,  E^erton,  PeTingtoOi 
Plucklcy,  Great  Chart,  Kings-Noth,  Munford,  and  so  to  the  side  of  tlw 
hill  of  the  Mersh,  Aldington,  Bonington,  Bilsington,  Orlaston,  Ham, 
Werehomo,  Kennrdington,  and  Ajipledore,  and  thence  to  the  pUfie 
where  the  Kiver  Kother  opened  into  the  sea  at  Old  Winchelsea;  and 
he  thinks  that  within  those  bounds  towards  Sussex,  all  is  to  be 
accounted  the  Weald  from  the  top  of  those  hills,  including  their  sidfli 
and  descents." 

But  not  content  with  this  boundary,  which  we  will  call 
the  Eed  Hill  one,  Sir  Edward  Doring  suggested  anotheit 
extending  in  a  more  northerly  direction,  and  includ- 
ing the  White  Hills  ;  thus  committing  the  same  mistalte 
as  Sir  Roger  Twysdcn,  and  Lord  Le  De  Spencer  after 
him  did  ;  for  he  adds — 

*'  Beginning  at  Brastcd,  and  so  to  Morant*s-court,  Otford,  WrotehazOf 
Byrling,  Burham,  Boxlcy,  Detling,  Harrietsham,  Lenham,  Charinfi 
East-weU,  Wye  Downs,  and  so  away  to  Folkestone." 

Dr.  Harris  does  not  give  any  opinion  of  his  own,  bnt 
the  White  Hill,  as  the  legal  boundary,  has  so  completely 
failed  since  the  Doctor  wrote,  that  I  need  not  trouble  the 
reader  with  any  further  remark  on  it. 
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Hasted  next  wrote  (adopting  Lambarde*s  language  in    ch^.  xxxv. 
bis  first  sentence) : —  VoL  I.,  p.  139. 

".There  are  diversity  of  opiniooB  toaching  the  tme  limits  of  thii 
VTeald ;  Bome  affirming  it  to  begin  at  one  place  and  some  at  another ; 
irhich  uncertainty  arises  from  its  being  from  time  to  time  made  less  and 
lev  by  industry ;  and  being  now  in  a  manner  wholly  replenished  with 
people,  and  interspersed  everywhere  with  wealthy  towns  and  villages, 
it  may  more  reasonably  bo  maintained,  that  there  is  no  Weald  at  all, 
than  to  ascertain  where  it  ought  to  begin  or  end. 

*'  Tet  there  are  certain  privileges  still  annexed  to  the  lands  in  the 
l^'eald,  which  induce  the  owners  of  them  to  contend  for  their  being 
irtihin  the  limits  of  it,  where  their  lands  in  general  pay  no  tithe  of 
■rood,  nor  are  subject  to  the  Statute  of  Woods ;  nor  has  the  lord  waste 
iriihin  the  Weald,  the  timber  growing  thereon  belonging  to  the  tenant. 
[Luid-peerage.] 

"  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  Wetdd  anciently  extended  much 
Eijrtiier  than  it  is  supposed  to  do  at  present,  and  that  the  bounds  of  it 
foixnerly  began  at  Winchilsea,  in  Sussex,  and  reached  120  miles  in  length 
ind  30  in  breadth  ;  however  that  might  be,  it  is  certainly  now  contained 
in  much  straighter  limits,  which,  according  to  the  reputation  of  the 
icmntry,  are  as  follows  in  this  county  : 

'*The  Weald  bounds  on  the  west  to  Surrey,  and  on  the  south  to  Sussex; 
on  the  north,  beginning  at  Surrey,  the  bounds  are  by  the  hill  whereon 
WeU-street  stands ;  thence  to  the  top  of  Ide  Hill,  River  Hill,  the  hill 
iboTe  Fair  lane,  and  thence  to  Herst  Hill ;  thence  to  the  top  of  the  hiU 
iboTe  Wateringbury ;  thence  to  Teston  where  the  Kiver  Medway  comes 
in,  but  on  the  east  side  of  it  the  hill  begins  again,  and  runs  above  Burs- 
Um,  and  thence  to  the  top  of  the  hills  above  Linton,  Boughton,  Chart 
GKiiton,  Town  Sutton,  and  Ulcombe ;  thence  to  the  same  hill  at  Bough- 
kon  Malherbe,  where  Sir  Horace  Mann*s  house  stands,  and  there  the  hill 
breaks ;  and  from  thence  the  bounds  towards  the  east  run  by  certain 
Qimrches,  as  those  of  Egerton,  Pluckley,  Great  Chart  and  Kingsnorth, 
ind  from  thence  to  the  hill  on  the  edge  of  Romney  Marsh,  below  Orle- 
itone  near  Ham,  and  so  by  Warehome  Church,  including  the  same ;  and 
bom  thence  bj  the  bottom  of  the  hill  below  Kenardington  Church  to 
Appledore,  and  so  down  the  stream  till  they  meet  the  county  of  Sussex. 
And  here  it  may  be  noted,  that  where  parishes  extend  into  the  WeUd, 
and  their  churches  stand  above  the  hill,  the  lands  of  these  parishes  are 
called  by  the  names  of  both  Upland  and  Weald  :  thus,  there  is  in  Seven- 
oke-upland  and  Sevenoke- weald,  Sundrish-upland,  and  Sundrish  weald, 
and  the  like,  in  a  great  number  of  instances." 

Later,  Mr.  John  Boys,  employed  by  the  Government 
of  the  day  to  make  **  an  agricultural  survey  of  Kent,*' 
states,  on  the  authority  of  a  **  middle  Kent  farmer,"  that  p.  3(*). 
the  manors  above  the  hill  *'  have  many  of  them  a  long 
Blip  of  land  each,  reaching  ten  or  twelve  miles  into  the 
Wealdy  which  farms  pay  quit  rents  to  them.'*    Mr.  Boys 
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Chap.  XXXV.    neither  offers  to  explain  nor  contradict  this  strange  etate- 
iCofgan's  ment ;  and  I  only  quote  it  because  a  clever  modem  writer 

SaiS»nd'^77.  ^*^  ^^^®  ^^»  *^^  ^®  innocently  asks,  "May  not  dentt  ba 

sections  of  these  long  slips  of  land  ?"  Dcarn  and  other 
writers  have  failed  to  throw  any  additional  light  on  the 
boundary. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  subject  did  not  interest 
the  late  Mr.  Lambert  Larking,  fond  as  he  was  of  such 
investigations ;  he  remarked  to  a  friend  on  one  occasion 
that  very  little  was  known  about  it,  which  may  account 
for  his  not  setting  his  friend,  Mr.  Kemble,  right. 

My  list  of  parishes  situate  wholly,  or  in  part,  within  the 
Wedd  of  Kent,  with  the  names  of  the  denes  in  them,  and 
of  the  outlying  manors  (not  parishes,  remember)  of  which 
they  were  held,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  them, 
will  be  an  alphabetical  one.  The  names  of  the  parishes 
situate  only  partly  in  the  Weald  are  distinguished  from 
the  others  by  an  underline,  and  are  placed  transversely 
on  the  accompanying  Map.  They  together  constitute  the 
present  legal  boundary  of  the  district. 

By  the  several  apportionments  of  the  Tithe  Commis- 
sioners the  woodlands  in  the  Weald  are  iu  almost  every 
case  declared  exempt,  the  reason  given  being  that  they 
are  situate  within  the  prescribed  district.*  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  refer  to  this  exemption  in  every  case,  but  as 
the  fact  is  often  expressed  in  different  language,  I  will 
give  two  or  three  examples.  In  Smarden,  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  states : — 

Smarden.  **  I  ^d  all  the  voodlands,  outboundtj  and  hedges  of  the  said  parish  are 

by  the  prcBcriptive  custom  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  in  which  the  said 
parish  is  situate,  absolutely  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all  tithes  'whlla 
used  and  occupied  as  woodland." 

In  Stax)lchurst  the  Award  declares  the  woodland  exempt 
in  non  decimando.  In  Benendcn  it  is  declared  exempt  by 
prescription.  In  Shadoxhurst  it  is  declared  exempt  from 
time  immemorial. 

*  It  must,  however,   be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mere  fact  of  non- 

gayment  of  tithe  on  tcoodland  is  not  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  land  is 
I  the  Weald,  as  there  are  large  districts  of  woiHiland  in  Kent  enjoy* 
ing  this  privilege,  which  are  dearly  not  within  the  Weald. 
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les  underliiietl  in  thia  Alphabetical  List,  CHArXxiv. 
'ersel;  in  the  Map,  it  is  to  be  onderetood 
1  lire  declared  b;  the  Awards  to  be  only 
eald,  sod  that  only  those  portions  of 
:empt  which  are  specially  mentioned. 
mptioDs  also  are  expreaaed  in  different 
ah  I  wiU  give  two  or  three  examples. 
I  the  Isle  of  Oxney,  the  Assistant  Com- 

Undi  of  ibs  uud  puijh  txapt  the  marA  landi  an    Ebonj. 
1  or  knoini  by  the  nune  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  ind 
■tain  CDitom  eiuting  in  and  extending  otst  all  the 
it  no  tithe  of  wood  ii  payabla  from  any  part  of  th« 

another  border  parish,  the  woodland  is 
ipt  from  tithe;  while  at  Braeted,  another 
another  part  of  the  connty,  it  is  declared 
payable  on  woodlands  south  of  a  oert^ 
6  "  Pilgrims'  Way."  The  same  exemp- 
in  Westerham  and  Wrotham. 
I  parishes  wholly  or  partially  within  the 
xemption  is  noticed  in  the  Award  I  have 
ng  mark  (IF). 

h  this  Alphabetical  List,  and  the  Hap 
un  for  himself  every  parish  in  or  on  the 
lald  of  Eent.  In  preparing  them  I  hava 
;e  of  the  labours  of  the  Tithe  Commis- 
0   previous  writer   on  the  subject  has 

Itiplictty  of  margmal  references,  except 
amnstances,  the  reader  is  reqaested  to 
tea  of  PlaeeB  for  each  Volume,  and  he 

ry  parish  included  in  this  List  has  been 
'  the  other  of  them  ;  some  of  them  &e- 

;nity  of  many  of  the  denes,  which  have 
a  1000  years,  the  freqitent  changee  in 
re  of  the  under-mentioned  paiiihei,  ntnated  partlj 
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cgAP  XXXV.    the  names,  and  the  mode  of  spelling  them,  eeti 
the  loss  of  many  except  in  name,  make  it  veiy 
to  identify  them  with  precision.    The  reader  mi 
therefore,  conclude  that  either  my  list  of  deneii' 
the  manors  to  which  they  belonged,  is  compleli 
have  made  it  more  so,  I  ought  to  have  had  accessi 
court  rolls  of  all  the  principal  manors  of  the 
but  many  of  these  are  lost  or  destroyed.     I  onljl 
that  what  I  have  done  with  much  labour,  and  wl 
never  before  been  attempted,  will  answer  the 
have  in  view. 

^Aldihqtoh*  [anciently  written  ira{i2m<un«,  implying  antiquity,  from  BM,i 

town].  This  Caput  Baronue,  which  I  hare  so  often 
waa  granted  to  Christ  Church,  Conterbuiy,  in  the  tai) 
tury,  and  with  it>  Epiaoopal  residence,  park,  flsh-i 
and  its  namerous  denes  in  the  Weald,  was  allotted  to 
Lanfrano,  on  a  division  of  the  temporalities  of  the  See  <(l 
terbory,  and  was  held  by  his  suooessors  until  the  reign  of  I 
VUI.  I  have  included  it  among  the  border  pariahei** 
authority  of  the  firbt  Surrendon  Baronet,  and  Deam  uA4 
Hasted  is  silent  on  this  point  The  woodland  in  thisi* 
not  tithe  free.  The  boundary  was  not  refeiT«)d  to  in  k 
cause  in  1754.  between  the  then  rector.  Dr.  John  Chapmaai' 
his  Parishionen,  when  the  Doctor  failed  in  his  attempt  W 
the  modus.  Aldington  Fiith  or  Fright,  onoo  the  Art^U 
Chaoe  for  doer  and  wild  beasts,  was  token  in  and  enokl 
1819  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  t  Aldington  was  )m 
knight  service. 

*  The  views,  combining  sea  and  land,  from  two  or  three  spots  about  the  Ki 
Aldington,  are  among  the  most  pleasing  in  the  county  ;  they  extend  over  R 
Marsh  and  the  Channel,  to  Dnngeneas,  towards  the  south-cAst.  aiid  Beaohbo 
Saltwood.  Monk's  Horton,  Braboume,  Wye  Downs,  Eastwell  and  Godlnton  J 
An  American  senator  once  remarked  that  he  never  remembered  to  have  seen 
where  good  fttrming,  grazing,  scenciy,  and  British  commerce  were  more  beav 
combined. 

t  Dr.  Chapman,  during  the  last  century,  held  the  rectories  of  Mursham,  8 
and  Aldington  together,  for  upwards  of  40  years. 

J  "  A  frith,"  according  to  Morgan,  "  is  a  warren  or  preserve,  like  Aid 
Frith,  in  Kent."  We  have  the  same  exi)n»8ion  in  tlie  Saxon  Clironicle,  ••  Tb 
set  many  deer  friths." — "England  under  the  Normans,"  p.  4 ;  lidt  alao  ' 
p.  380. 

Appledore  [written  by  the  Saxons  Apxddrt ;  in  Domesday,  Apddrct^  onoe  i 

time  town.  Taylor's  derivation  is  from  the  Celtic  Dicr  ( 
from  its  low  situation  near  the  sea.  It  was  a  resort 
vikings  (the  sea  rovers) ;  and  Ilasten,  the  Dane,  built  a 
hero  (ant€f  VoL  I.,  p.  92).  Its  etymology,  however,  acoor 
Philipott,  is,  "  A  town  fruitful  in  apples."  Excepting  th 
tree,  fruit  trees  very  rarely  gave  names  to  plaoes  in  Britai 
even  this  tree  seldom  api>oar«  in  conjunction  with  Anglo 
roots,  being  found  chiefly  in  Celtic  names.— Taylor,  pp.  Si 
Appledore  was  granted  to  Chrint  Churdi,  Canterbury, 
seventy  yea»   after  the   preceding   grant    of   Aldii^fton 
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In  the  sabtequent  diyiaioii  of  the  temporalitiei  between  Lan-      Cbap.  XXXV. 

frano  and  the  Monks,  it  wa>  allotted  to  the  latter  for  their  9ab-  — 

■astenoe.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  denes  here,  except  Ken* 

nardington  (part  oO  in  Aldington  Manor.    There  were  six  yery 

ancient  denes  in  the  Weald  held  of  Appledore,  tIz.  :  Herindene, 

Werehome,  EsMrindene,  iffi««»i>iftniAj  Benequyke,  and  Rodinge. 

Appledore  is  partly  in  East  Kent,  and  partly  in  West,  now  Mid 

Kent. 

lewoodof  Ash  Trees],  on  the  borders  of  Soflsex.  Fart  of  the  Barony  of 
Pererel,  the  senrioe  being  the  defenoe  of  Dorer  Castle.  There  is 
a  fine  old  chestnat  tree  at  Stone-eross. 

BiginAlly  a  dene.  [Binnan,  Saxon,  "  wiUiin,  twofold  "—implying  more 
than  one  dene.]  The  following  denes  in  this  parish  are  in  Alding- 
ton Manor.  Idene,*  Hole  (part),  Standene,  Hinxdene,  Dingledene, 
Bolvendene  (part),  and  DeTenghent.  In  Great  Chart  Manor, 
Bishopsdene ;  and  Ramsden  in  Lambyn  Manor.  In  Bolrenden 
Manor,  the  denes  of  Westbishopedene,  Folkendene,  and  Hoik- 
huist  In  Conningbrook  [Kennington],  Westiyddinge.  In  West- 
well  Manor,  East  Ryddene,  Knole,  and  Benyndene.  In  Eastry, 
Sarrenden.  In  Recnlver  Manor,  a  dene,  name  unknown.  Hemsted 
was  a  dene  in  the  tenth  century,  like  Benenden  and  Comb- 
dene  ;  they  afterwards  became  Manors,  and  were  held  by  Knij^t* 
Service.  Benenden  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  Weald 
mentioned  in  Domesday.  The  Fxlor  of  Robertsbridge,  in 
Sussex,  also  x>oases8ed  denes  here. 

m  other  Idens  in  the  Wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex. 

V,  OB  Bethebsden-Lovelacb.  [Written  anciently  Beatrixden— Beatrix's 
Talley— though  the  derivation  given  by  Edmunds  is  "  Beda's 
Hollow."]  Partly  in  West,  now  Mid-Kent,  and  partly  in  East 
Kent.  The  following  denes  aro  in  this  pariah :  SnodehiU,  in 
Wye  Manor.  Oomersham,  Walden,  and  Morley,  in  Brook  Manor. 
Hacheedene  or  Eytchdene  (which  afterwards  became  a  manor, 
and  was  held  by  knight  serviceX  and  South  Withrindene,  *  in 
Bonghton  Aluph  Manor.  Soutbdene  or  Snordene,  and  Wathen- 
den  or  Waddeiidene,  in  Conningbrook.  Pimphurst  (part).  East 
Ridden,  and  Tueenoath,  t  in  Westwell.  Temdene  and  Badding- 
hent,  in  Hothfield.  Lewode  [Lowood  ?],  in  Menham.  Reculver 
Memor  poaBeesed  a  dene  in  this  pariah,  name  unknown,  and  the 
denee  of  Briaaendeno,  Ramadene,  Povendene,  Wiaendene,  and 
Woodadene  in  thia  parish  belonged  to  unknown  Memora.  The 
Bethenden  marble  ia  now  rarely  uaed  except  for  road  making  ; 
we  meet  with  it  in  the  early  deoorationa  and  monuments  of  our 
churches,  and  in  the  chimney-pieces  of  our  old  manor-houses. 

the  dene,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  which  was  afterwards  known  as 
,  and  then  as  Surrenden,  and  was  held  by  Adam  de  Surrenden,  temp. 
I.  When  the  family  aubeequenUy  removed  to  Pluckley  and  adopted 
a  "  for  the  name  of  the  manalon.  to  diHtinguiab  this  dene  from  it,  it  was 
Surrenden,  alias  Bethereden.— Vide,  VoL  I,  p.  144-145. 

its  of  thia  dene  were  collected  by  the  tenants  in  turn. 

>B  ["  By  the  Borough  "  the  Saxon  th  turned  into  d,  aa  is  atill  frequently 
done  in  common  pronunciation  in  many  parts  of  Kent],  formed 
the  aouthem  boundary  of  the  Lowy  of  Tunbridge.  Thua  we 
have  "the  great,  or  old  bounds,"  and  "  new  bonnda."  The  little 
church  and  old  farm  houae  near  it  ahould  be  aeen. 

r.*  ["Bythanden,"  by  the  Denes,'originally  a  dene  in  the  centre  of  othera. 
Here  again,  as  at  Bidborough,  the  letters  "dd"  have  been 
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CnAP.  XXXV.  subBtituted  for  the  "  th.  'T  The  f oUowing  denes  are  in  this  pariA : 

"^"  Watchlndene,  Icheregge,  Aldryndene,  Ealyndene  or  Leaendene, 

rborndene  (part),  and  Worndene  or  Worsendene,  in  Wye  Manor. 
Biddendene  (part),  Lewcell,  and  Daahmondene,  in  Little  Chart 
Manor.    Biddenden  (part)  and  Bpelhnrst  (part),  in  Shereriaod 
[Pluckley].    Spelhurst  (part)  and  Ibomdene  (part),  in  Ashfocd. 
Ibomdene  (part),  in  Godmeraham.    Dewadene,  in  Qreat  Chart. 
Betenham  (part),  in  Weetgato  [Canterbury].    Ibomdene  (partX 
and  Worndene,  in  St.  Stephen's  [Westminster].    Northnmbdene, 
Trenhurst,  Foraden,  and  Devondene,  in  WestwelL     Iborndenet 
(part),  Bwhurrt,  Prickendene,  Hei«t,  Prickenden,  Baddinghnnt, 
Famdene  (part),  and  Lushendeue's  Cross,  in  Hothfield.    Herai- 
dene,  Omeudene  (part),  Stephnrst,  Bishopadene,  Quaahingdene, 
Standene,  and  Holden,  now  unknown.    The  Sovereign,  as  tod 
over  «'The  Seven  Hundreds,"  claimed  all  the  estraya  withia 
this  and  the  neighbouring  parishes  constituting  "The  SeTon 
Hundreds."    The  Manor  pound  was  at  Watchindene,  in  Bidden- 
den. 
^  Biddenden  had  formei'ly  a  market-house,  but  no  vestige  of  it  now  remains.    Sir 
John  de  Mayney  settled  here  at  the  Place  House  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  « 
Edward  III.,  and  his  family  held  it  until  the  time  of  Elirabeth  ;  it  passed  then  to 
the  Hendens,  and  next  to  the  Manns.      The  Pattensons  and  Bealee  have  also  be« 
long  connected  with  this  pariah. 

t  Ibomdene  must  have  been  a  large  dene,  for  we  find  it  providing  pannage  for  no 
less  than  five  Manors  in  different  puts  of  Kent,  unless,  which  sometimes  oocius,  tiM 
same  family  gave  the  same  name  to  other  denes ;  hence  Sir  Roger  Twisden's  «»• 
troversy,  so  magnified  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Kemble.— Saxons  in  England,  Vol 
I.,  p.  485. 

BI1.8INGTOK  [**  the  town  by  the  watery  pasture. "—PA«»i)0«.  •  "  From  Beling  « 

Billing,  the  owner's  name."— FcfmuntZ*.]  Situate  partly  in  Bom- 
ney  Marsh.  For  an  account  of  the  tenure  by  which  the  manort 
here  were  held  vide  Vol.  II.,  pp.  181,  182. 

BoyyiNOTON  ["  the  town  of  Bonna,  a  man's  name."— J?rf/nMru£«.]  Partly  in  Bx>mD9 

Marsh ;  had  formerly  its  "  Law-day  Oak"  standing  in  the  high- 
way, imder  which  the  borsholders  of  the  boroughs  of  Bonniiigtca 
and  Ham  were  elected.    The  Manor  was  held  by  Knight-Servioa. 

BouQHToy  Malherbe  ["  Bocton,  the  town  held  by  book  or  charter.  Malherb^ 
Ulpasturage."— PA»Zapo«.  "  Bough,  from  bog  or  boh,  a  bough- 
Boughton,  indicatinga  site  among  trees. "-  Edmund*.  There  wai 
a  Sir  Wm.  de  Malherbe,  temp.  Hen.  III.]  The  Manor  was  hdi 
by  Knight-Servioe. 

The  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Boughton  Malherbe,  kind^ 
lent  to  me  by  Mr.  George  Hinds,  of  Goudhurst,  are  thl 
earliest  I  have  seen ;  commencing  about  the  middle  oi  ths 
14th  century  [temp.  Edwd.  III].  Besides  establishing  the  (art 
that  Bocton  was  originally  a  dene,  and  referring  to  aev«»l 
denes  that  I  had  not  before  met  with,  they  record  pw 
ceedings  against  trespassers  for  cutting  down  the  lord's  wood 
in  his  drove-dene  and  in  his  park,  and  hunting  in  his  wairsa 
the  putting  in  distresses  to  recover  the  lord's  "  pannage,"  "W- 
silver,"  and  "  danger,"  "  which  used  to  be  levied  on  the  dene  d 
Bocton  of  old  time,  but  the  bedel  had  levied  nothing  for  many 
years."  Proceedings  against  the  lord's  tenants  for  neglecting  to 
make  his  hay,  for  which  they  were  fined  three-penoe  eacfc. 
Smoke-silver  appears  to  have  been  payable  here  as  well  as  rt 
Staplehurst,  but  here  it  is  called  "  smoke  or  homestawle  tSh^ 
—Vide  Staplehurst, 
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The  following  denei  are  in  this  pariah  :  Riddeoo,  in  Lenbam      Chap.  XZXY. 
Manor ;  Kingsdene  (part)  and  Hamenham,  in  Chilham  Manor  ;  -^— 

and   Swithredigdene,    or    Suthriudene,*   in    Boughton   Aluph 
Manor ;  there  ia  a  Thomdene  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Kent. 

"The  top  of  the  hill  on  which  the  diurch  stands  is  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Weald  in  this  parish  ;  the  lands  on 
each  aide  being  dirtingnirhed  by  Boughton  Upland  and  Booghton 
Weald."— Uasted,  VoL  il,  p.  437.  The  ancient  boundary  line 
between  East  and  West,  now  East  and  Mid-Kent,  runs  through 
this  parish. 

naa  W.  Burden,  of  Headoom,  suggests  that  this  is  the  dene  referred  to  in 
DM,  p.  145.  It  may  be  so,  but  Boughton  Aluph  had  also  a  dene  in 
if  the  same  name. 

MowcHgLSEA.  [Bocton,  as  in  the  last  parish :  Monohensei,  a  family 
name,  to  distinguish  it].  The  Manor  was  held  of  the  King  in 
eapite.  The  dene  of  Wychdene,  as  well  as  Wireton,  which  was 
held  of  the  manor  of  Newington  next  Sittingboume,  are  in 
this  parish. 

[Bradsted,  vtl  Locut  latut.  Brad,  broad,  and  stsede,  a  place].  A  vill  and 
parish  formerly  an  appendage  to  Tunbridge,  like  Westerham ; 
held  by  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  of  the  Bee  of  Canterbury  by 
Grand  Sezjoanty.  The  Pilgrims'  Road  has  been  adopted  here  as 
the  boundary  of  the  Weald  of  Kent  for  tithe  purposes. 

[Anciently  written  **  Branchesle"  and  *'  Branoesle."  Pastures,  with 
branched  hedge  rows.*— P/<i/»poff.  "  The  leys,"  says  Taylor, 
"were  the  open  forest  glades  where  the  cattle  love  to  lie." — 
p.  360.]  This  manor  was  aLio  held  by  the  £2arls  of  Gloucester, 
with  the  Lowy  of  Tunbridge.  It  is  not  noticed  in  Domesday. 
Brenchley  is  returned  as  a  Hundred  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
and  Horsmonden  was  afterwards  added  to  it.  The  following 
denes  are  in  this  parish:  Stoberfield  and  Roedene,t  in  East 
Farleigh  Manor,  which  are  also  boroughs.  They  are  included 
in  the  return  made  during  the  Commonwealth  of  the  denes 
in  the  Weald  belonging  to  East  Farleigh.  Westroterindene, 
called  Witherendene,  was  another  of  the  Brenchley  denes. 
Bokenfold,  at  one  time  a  Manor  of  considerable  extent,  in  the 
hands  of  the  C*rown,  is  situate  partly  in  this  parish.  Edward  II. 
for  a  short  time  took  up  hia  abode  here.  [Ante,  p.  286.]  No 
Testige  is,  I  believe,  left  of  the  mansion.  The  farmhouse  is  in 
Yalding. 

The  names  of  Furnace  Farm,  Furnace  Pond,  and  Cinder  Hill 
are  atill  preserved,  and  we  may  infer,  therefore,  that  there  were 
forges  and  furnaces  here.  Farrocks  was  formerly  a  Manor  in 
this  pariah,  now  corrupted  to  Paddock  Wood  (ante,  p.  4X  Rug- 
mer-hill,  in  Brenchley  (appendant  to  the  Manor  of  Ayleeford), 
formed  part  of  the  lands  in  ancient  demesne  held  by  the  Crown 
(ante,  p.  192y,  and  was  exempt  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
hundred. 

)  clearing  of  the  forest  was  proceeding,  it  was  the  practice  to  leave  a 
1  several  yards  in  width  around  each  enclosure,  as  a  nuraery  for  the 
1  at  the  same  time  preser^'ed  its  sylvan  aspect. 

I  Watnill  gave  this  dene,  temp.  Henry  III.,  with  "  the  enclosed  as  well 
STOuiid  (ciiltam  et  inmltnmj,"  to  Bayham  Abbey,  for  the  maintenance 
ivhich  gift  was  confirmed  by  Richard  do  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester. 

>L.  n.  z  z 
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CZV.      Cafkl  [from  Capella  :  b  a  ehupel  to  Tndely].    CalToden,  in  tlie  Manor  of  8oat^ 

bofoagh,  is  retnnifed  m  part  of  the  Lowy  in  the  perambolatui, 
43  Hen.  IIL 

CguiT,  Gbkat  ["Cert,"  a  " charter."    I  hare  already  identifieil  *'  Cert "  as  eu1j» 

A.D.  762,  VoL  L,  p.  73.  Isaac  Taylor,  when  speakiuc of  the  Wctld 
(p.  360X  classes  the  Charts  among  the  denner  portions  of  tki 
forest  He  says  that  the  word  Chart  is  {dentical  with  Hart  (wool 
orfonist):  that  "h"  and  "ch"  are  interchangeable :  thathii 
derived  from  a  German  word.  Now,  as  onr  Charts  an  in  thi 
present  day  on  the  borders  of  the  Weald,  and  never,  I  think, 
coold  have  been  in  the  dense  part  of  Andred,  I  most  demnrto 
this  derivation.]  The  dene  ci  Chiimington.  in  this  paiinh.  wn 
held  of  Reculver  Manor.  The  Twysdens  became  posssMsdif 
thii  proiwrty  by  marriage,  and  resided  here  befox«  they  aequM. 
by  a  subsequent  marriage,  Roydon  HalL  The  arms  of  the  funl^ 
were  to  be  seoi  until  recently  In  one  of  the  windows  of  thir 
residence,  now  a  farmhouse.  The  late  Mr.  Lambert  Larldni 
wished  to  possess  them.  The  father  of  Mj^or  Toke  (the  praMst 
owner  of  Godinton)  purchased  Chiimington  a  few  yean  ago,  and 
I  was  informed  that  the  remains  of  the  window  had  been  kid 
aside  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  mansion  at  Oodintoo. 
Devcndene  and  Fleedene  are  denes  in  this  parish.  S<Hne  of  tlw 
denes  belonging  to  the  Manor  of  Great  Chart  were  Rodyndena^ 
Tremdeue,  Schrimpyndene.  Eldinton,  Edinghame,  83  uueedwin 
Welkherrt,  and  Chertmod,  and  were  situate  in  diffBrent  paxti  of 
the  Weald,  but  I  have  failed  to  identify  them. 

Chart,  Little.    [Vide  Chart,  Great]    The  Manor  originally  belonged  to  a  Saxon 

Prince,  and  was  purchased  by  a  Saxon  Archbishop  with  his  owa 
rauney,  and  \^\en  by  him,  with  the  consent  of  King  .fthelwnlf, 
to  the  moiikit  uf  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  who  parted  with 
it  in  the  reign  of  Henxy  111.,  reserving  the  dene  of  Biddenden. 
Tlie  Darell  famUy  have  held  it  in  fee  farm  from  temp.  Hen.  IV. : 
and  they  in  the  same  reign  purchased  of  the  Brockhulls,  Calehill 
and  Ilachenden  [in  Bethersden  T\.  The  other  denes  belonging  to 
this  ancient  manor  were  Ilerth,  Leaffele,  Calkeregge,  Wondtso- 
luuiime,  Hilgarindene,  and  Monekenesnod,  which  I  have  abo 
failed  to  identify. 

Chart  Bottom,  or  Chart  next  Sutton  Valence.  [Vide  Chart,  Great]  The  Denes  in 
this  parish  are:  Eldrindene  or  Ellersdene,  Ivetigh,  and  Ham- 
dene,  in  East  Farleigh  Manor :  and  Brickenden,  belonging  to  a 
manor  now  unknown.  His  Satanic  Mi^c^y  appears  to  possess  s 
done  hero  as  well  as  a  dike  at  Brighton,  for  a  dene  Sm  named  after 
him.  Chart  Sutton  Church  (which  formerly  possessed  a  beautiful 
spire)  was  twice  struck  by  lightning.  On  the  first  occasion  the 
fire  was  soon  put  cnit :  on  the  second  (April  23rd,  1779),  the 
church  was  totally  destroyed.  The  manor  ci  (}hart  Sutton  wss 
hold  by  knight  senioe. 

CHBvmnyo.     ["  Under  the  great  ridge  of  North  Kent,  which  extends  into  Surrqr : 

pronounced  Keven,  a  back  or  ridge."]  There  appear  to  have  been 
two  Manors  of  Chevening.  one  a  subordinate  (me.  The  tenurs 
was  partly  copyhold,  and  the  lands  distinguished  as  foke  land 
and  inland.  The  Mansion  at  Chevening  was  rebuilt  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  was  sold  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  General,  afterwards  Eari  Stanhope,  the 
hero  of  Fort  3iahon,  and  is  held  by  his  descendant,  the 
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Earl,  a  distingoiahed  literwr  man,  and  Preddent  of  the  Sodotj      C?hap.  XXIV. 
of  Antiqoarias.     The  church  is  well  deserving  a  viaii.  ""^ 

In  the  tithe  award  for  thii  parish,  1138  acree  of  woodland  are 
described  as  being  within  the  Weald,  an<l  exempt  from  tithe  on 
that  account.  The  manors  of  Cherening,  Chipsteod,  and  Morant's 
Court  were  held  by  knight-eerrioe. 

^  CHiDDXNaBTOinL*  ["  The  town  on  the  btow."—PhiUpott  "The  fold  and  the  town 

of  the  descendants  of  Cedda." — Bdnmndt.  The  denes  in  this 
parish,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  are :  Trjndhjrst 
[Tyhatvt  f ]  held  of  Bromley  Manor,  and  Oakendene,  Alkendene, 
Caolsdene,  and  Parrock  Croft,  but  I  cannot  find  that  any  of  these 
•re  now  held  of  manon  situate  out  of  the  parish. 

*  Chidrtingrtone  is  one  of  the  prettiest  parishes  in  the  Weald  of  Kent.  The  great 
•audstoue  boulder  called  the  **  Chiding  Btone,"  in  the  Park,  is  an  object  of  much 
interest  Might  it  not  have  been  used  by  the  Druids  ?  The  exterior  of  the  inn  and 
the  a4J<^ning  houses  cannot  fail  to  please  the  visitor. 

CowDSN.*    [Indicating  a  pastoral  site  among  the  denes.  ]  Separated  from  Sussex  by 

a  branch  of  the  Medway,  and  set  apart  for  the  pasturage  of  cows, 
for  which  it  must  have  been  admirably  adapted.  It  was  held  by 
the  Priory  of  Black  Canons  of  Michelham,  in  Sussex.  Crippen- 
den  is  also  a  dene  in  thii  parish.— .<4nf«,  pp.  12, 13. 

*  The  rectory  house,  as  I  can  testify,  is  not  like  that  of  a  cler^man  in  the  Weald 
to  whom  I  wrote  for  information  about  the  denes  in  his  parish.  Fur  he  in  reply  told 
me  that  *'  the  only  '  Den'  that  he  was  aware  of  was  the  rectory." 

Cravbeook,*  formerly  written  Cranebrook.    ["  Cran,"  a  crane,  or  a  man's  name.] 

Here,  as  in  most  other  places,  the  principal  denes  were  held  by 
eoclesiastics  or  religious  houses,  in  right  of  their  Manors  situate  in 
scattered  and  distant  parts  of  the  county.  Thus  the  dene  of 
Cranbrook  waa  held  of  Godmeraham  Manor,  and  extended  over 
the  whole  town,  exoept  the  site  of  the  Oeoi^ge  Inn,  which  was 
held  of  the  King  by  knight  service ;  Anglye  and  Abbot's  Fran- 
chise, of  Wye  (the  Abbot  of  Battle  appears  to  have  held  them 
himself) ;  the  dene  of  Olassenbury  was  held  of  the  Manor  of 
Button  Valence ;  Harkridge  [IlartridgeJ  and  Hartley,  of  Little 
Chart ;  Siasinghurst  and  Laahingdene,  or  Betenham,  of  Weetgate 
(Canterbury)  rf  Swetlyndene  and  Rodelindene,  of  Bayham 
Abbey ;  Swattendene  (part),  Gordene  and  Trendly  (part)  of 
Bought(m  Aluph  manor;  Blackingley  and  Hookeridge,  of 
Ospringe;  Frizley,  Combdene,  Swattendene  (part),  and  Plush- 
ingherste,  of  LenhanL  I  have  been  unable  to  assign  manors 
to  Brandene  and  Hazeldene.  The  dene  of  Olassenbury,  with 
some  of  the  above  denes,  subsequently  formed  the  extensive 
Park  of  Walter  Roberts,  the  owner  of  Olassenbury,  who  by  a 
grant  from  Henry  VII.  (a.d.  1489)  emparked  1,600  acres  of  land, 
1,000  of  which  were  then  cultivated  as  wood,  situate  in  Cran- 
brook, Ooudhutst,  and  Ticehurst  (Sussex).  It  has  been  long  since 
disparked.  Hasted  states  erroneously,  VoL  iii.,  p.  55,  "  there  is  no 
part  of  this  parish  which  claims  an  exemption  of  tithes,"  which 
has  misled  Mr.  Elton,  who  in  his  "Tenures  of  Kent,"  p.  195, 
says  "  Oanbrook,  in  the  centre  of  the  Weald,  did  not  ei^oy  the 
exemption  of  tithe  on  wood."  By  the  Tithe  Apportionment, 
the  woodlands  are  declared  to  be  tithe  free.  Buckhurst,  Sissing- 
hurst,  Copton,  and  Stone  were  held  by  knight  service. 

*  EraniL  in  his  "  Juvenile  Tourist,"  states  (but  gives  no  authority)  that  "Queen 
KUsabeth  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Grammar  S<£ool  at  (Cranbrook,"  and  on  that 

zz2 
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Chap.  XXXV.      oocaftion  she  visited  the  cloth  mantifactory  here,  yihiexx  the  walked  down  to  "Co«f> 
■I  hnni,"  now  known  aa  "  Counehome,"  more  than  a  mile  from  the  town,  on  brad 

cloth  ! 

t  In  1S05,  upwards  of  fortj  enclosures  of  the  lands  of  this  Manor  took  place  n 
Craubrook. 

Ebon'y  [anciently  written  Ebbene,  from  Ebbe,  a  female  Saint,  daughter  U  Kiaj 

Ethelfred.  A.D.  660.— ^tle.]  In  thi9  XMiriah  the  d<uie  of  Readi)^ 
(l>art)  and  Ladysdene  were  held  oS  Great  Chart :  and  there  ii  Un 
dene  of  Godden.  The  boundary  between  East  and  Wert,  acfv 
Mid  Kent,  passes  through  this  parish. 

Tliere  was  formerly  a  priory  here ;  the  old  church  was  dea> 
troyed  by  lightning  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Edexbridgr,  OB  Eatoxbridge,  [The  Watery  Vale— Ea-den.]  Three  very  andeai 

denes  in  or  near  this  parish,  Billanora,  Broxham,  and  Sdan^cne 
were  granted  iftith  the  Manor  of  Bromley  to  the  see  of  Rochesttf. 
The  river  called  the  Eden  joins  the  Medway  above  Chiddingrtnan 
This  Manor  passed  with  Tunbridge  to  Edward  Stafford  Duke  <^ 
Buckingham,  and  on  his  attainder  Henry  VIII.  granted  it.  vlth 
Westerham,  to  Sir  John  Gresham.— Harris,  p.  112. 

E<iERTOX.  ["  Bleakly  situated." — PhilijMtt.]  In  this  parish  the  dene  of  Warden  ot 
Wanden  was  held  of  Charing  Manor,  and  Kingsnorth  and  Kin^ 
dene  (part)  of  Chilham  Manor.  One  of  the  senioes  to  be  rendered 
by  all  the  Chilham  tenants  in  the  Weald  was  to  execute  in  rota- 
tion the  office  of  reeve  "  within  the  denes  of  the  Manor  «f 
Chilham."  During  the  last  century  there  were  thirty-six  tenanti, 
holding  together  about  S50  acres  of  the  Manor  of  Chilham,  ia 
the  dene  of  Kingsnorth,  in  Egerton. 

There  is  a  fine  view  from  the  tower  of  this  church,  which  fom 
one  of  the  recognized  northern  boundaries  of  the  Weald.  Dr. 
Harris  thus  describes  Egerton  in  the  early  part  of  the  lart  oeo- 
tnry  :  "  The  situation  of  this  parish  is  all  on  the  stony  gromsd, 
with  ascents  and  descents,  and  the  ways  bad."  Great  chan^ 
and  improvements  have  since  taken  place. 

Frant  [from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word,  Fernet  [Femes?],  a  wildemen  or  desert  Lower.] 

Only  a  very  small  part  of  this  parish  is  in  Kent,  comprising 
qualifications  for  eiglit  electors  for  Mid-Kent.    The  remainder  is 

in  Sudsex. 

FRiTiXXDEN,  originally  a  done  [corrupted  from  firth  or  frith.     Vidt  Aldington,  p. 

70*2],  does  not  now  deserve  the  character  given  it  by  Hasted  and 
Dearn.  The  former  sayu  "  The  roods,  from  the  soil,  except  in  the 
driest  Reasons,  are  so  deep  and  miry  as  to  be  almost  impassable, 
tliongh  it  is  so  obscure  that  there  is  but  little  traffic  through  it* 
Ueam  says  "  it  iMjssesses  little  to  repay  the  stranger  for  a  visit'** 
Its  den<»,  as  far  as  1  aiu  able  to  define  them,  are  Fishyndene,  ia 
Wye  Manor.  Wellinghuwt,  Halsendene  (part),  Pickendene,  sad 
Halanortb,  in  Chilham  Manor.  Frittendene  and  Buckhurrt.  in 
Milton  Manor.  Frythensdene  and  Chambdene,  in  Lenham  Mancor. 
Halsnorth,  in  Faversham  3Ianor ;  and  Combdene,  in  Leedi 
Manor  ;  and  the  dene  of  Wichendene,  manor  unknown.  Tbs 
^lanor  of  Ospringe  also  had  a  dene  here. 
*  Frittenden  church  has  been  almost  rebuilt,  and  its  i)arish  owes  much  to  its  late 

Rector,  the  Rev.  Edwanl  Moore,  and  Ida  l.idy. 

GouDHURST.     [According  to  Philipott  it  was  anciently  written  Goodhurst,  the  good 

wood,  while  Edmunds  says  it  may  be  derived  from  the  woad,  a 
plant  used  by  the  Britons  for  staining  their  bodies :  "G<md-hnn(k' 
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(TDHUBST.  wood-wood].    Mr.  Dearn's  Uistoxy  of  the  Weald  of  Kent  was      Chap.  XXXV. 

pablifthed  in  1814.     In  speaking  of  Goudliuret,  he  tells  us  that  — ^ 

"  ita  appearance  is  rather  picturesque  than  >'» *pectaOlr."  The 
last  mentioned  term  printed  in  italics  is  an  unfortunate  one, 
nnleoB  it  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  accommodation  it  then 
afforded  to  the  traveller ;  which,  after  a  lapse  of  sixty  yean, 
certainly  cannot  be  termed  "  respectable."  I  therefore  advise  all 
my  readers  who  are  disposed  to  visit  this  district,  not  to  stop  at 
Ooudhnrst,  but  to  |iroceed  to  Kilndown.  only  two  miles  off, 
where  all  their  reasonable  wants  will  be  satisfied,  as  a  better 
conducted  roadside  inn  Is  not  to  be  met  with  in  this  locality. 
Gondhurst,  setting  aside  its  inns,  is  a  very  charming  parish ; 
and,  though  situate  at  no  great  distance  from  the  main  and 
branch  lines  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway,  is  far  too  little 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kent.  The  lover  of  woodland 
scenery  need  not  leave  Kent  for  the  New  Forest. 

John  de  Bedgoboiy  lived  hero  some  500  years  ago,  and  having 
no  male  issue,  his  sister  Agues  succeeded  him.  8he  married  John 
Colepeper,  and  Bedgebury  thus  became  the  residence  of  a  family 
whose  offshoots  settled  in  almost  every  part  uf  Kent  and  the  ad- 
joining counties,  so  that  at  one  period  they  numbered  no  less 
than  twelve  knights  and  baronets ;  but  the  county  that  was  so 
long  proud  of  them,  now  knows  them  no  longer.  The  present 
distinguished  owner  of  the  mansion  and  grounds  of  Bedgebury  is 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  the  member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  is  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  that  property  has  ita 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights.  But  my  present  business  is  with  the 
denes,  and  from  one  of  them,  near  Bedgebury,  sprang  the  family 
of  Twysden,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Seven  at  least  of  the  royal 
denes  here  were  appendant  to  Middleton  (Milton),  and  successive 
Sovereigns  participated  in  the  pannage  from  them  long  before 
Ooudhurst  was  formed  into  a  pariah  for  ecclesiastical  puriKisee  : 
these  denes  were,  I  believe,  Kilndown,  Troppendene,  Risedene, 
Risebridge,  Paysell,  Rookehiirst,  and  Finchcocks.  Bokinfold* 
with  its  park,  forest,  and  demesne  lands,  was  also  held  of  MUton, 
but  by  a  different  tenure  from  the  rest  of  the  lands  in  this  Hun- 
dred, temp.  Henry  III.,  when  it  descended  to  the  oldest  son  of 
Hamo  de  Crevequer  by  Barony.  Its  remaining  denes  were  Win- 
oeherstdene,  held  of  Oillingham  Manor ;  Curteisdene,*  (part)  of 
Maidstone  Manor  ;  Pattendene  (part),  of  Loose  Manor ;  Higham- 
deue,  Illsdene  or  Lillsdene,  Piokendene,  and  Knockedene,  of 
East  Farleigh  Manor :  Twisdene,  a  dene  near  Bedgebury  and 
Twysseudene,  another  dene  near  Kilndown,  held  of  Alding- 
ton Manor :  Chingley,  of  Boxley  Manor ;  Hockeridge  (part),  of 
Chilham  Manor  ;  a  nameless  dene  held  of  Leeds  Manor.  The 
following  denes  held  of  manors  which  I  have  Ixsen  unable  to  dis- 
cover, viz.  :— Majjsdene,  Comboume  Flimwell,  Ilordeno  Great, 
Ilordene  Little,  and  Idene.  Thtis  Goudliurst  apjicarM  to  have 
possessed  originally  more  than  twenty  either  entire  denes  or 
parts  of  them.  Combwell,  in  this  parish,  where  was  onoe  a  Priory, 
was  also  a  Manor,  which  the  family  of  Camjuon  became  ixMsessed 
of,  temp.  Eliz.  It  extends  into  Sussex,  and  into  different  parts  of 
the  Weald  of  Kent,  as  far  as  Bethersden  The  Frith  or  I-Mght 
Woods  belonging  to  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  extend  over  the  parishes 
of  Ooodhurtt,  Hawkhont,  and  Cnmbrook,  and  contain,  witl^ 
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Chap.  XXXV.  portioiu  whioh  bare  been  conTerted  into  tillage,  upwards  of  SOOO 
aoret. 

*  Known  also  as  Ladiesdene-Rokehunt,  the  family  of  Rokehuist,  now  Roberts, 
of  Glaasenbnry,  having  first  settled  here. 

HADLoy.    [Had,  Hadda,  a  chief's  name,  and  loe,  a  hiU— "  Hadda's  HillT    The 

manor  was  within  the  Lowy  of  Tnnbridge,  and  formed  part 
of  the  North  Frith,  belonging  to  the  Earls  of  Gloucester :  what- 
ever denes  and  rights  of  pannage  existed  under  the  See  of  Can- 
terbury before  the  Conquest  the  ownen  were  deprived  of,  for 
it  is  recorded  "  that  no  man's  tenants,  save  Uie  earl's,  ven 
within  the  perambulation  of  the  Lowy."  As  a  role,  we  may 
notice,  that  in  feudal  times  it  was  better  to  till  the  soil  ondsr 
the  Crown  or  the  Crozier  than  under  the  Baron.  Hadlow  had 
its  tithe  wards  like  Tunbridge. 

Halden,  High.    [Philipott  says  it  was  anciently  written  Healdene,  "  the  healthful 

valley."  Two  other  meanings  may  be  given  : — Heald,  a  secon 
and  well  protected  dene,  or  Heal,  a  dene  containing  an  inn  cr 
place  of  entertainment.  But  I  have  seen  it  written,  sevenl 
times,  Hachewoldene  and  Hathewoldene,  or  the  "high,  uncul- 
tivated dene,"  which  1  consider  the  best  derivation.]  We  have 
in  this  parish  two  of  our  most  ancient  denes — Hereboome, 
mentioned  in  King  Ethelred's  Charter,  a.d.  993  (Vol.  i,  p.  144)i 
and  Tipendene*  [Tiffendene],  mentioned  in  Domesday  (VoL  i. 
,  chap.  zxi).    The  other  denes  are  Romdene  (part)  and  Omendene 

(part),  in  Wye  Manor;  Elderhurst  (part),  in  Lambin  Manor: 
Kovendene  and  Halfardinge,  in  Coningbrook  Manor  ;  MtUHkos, 
in  Northboume  Manor ;  Bethersden  (part)  and  Broomboume,  is 
Boughton  Aluph  Manor :  and  Tamdene  (part),  in  Hothfidd 
Manor.  High  Halden  church  has  been  recently  restored,  and 
schools  erected,  a  liberal  bequest  having  been  made  for  that 
purpose  by  the  late  Mrs.  Amy  Sutton,  the  widow  of  a  fomwr 
rector.  The  old  timber  steeple  of  the  church  has  not  been 
touched  ;  the  rude  appearance  of  its  interior  shews  that  no 
great  labour  was  bestowed  in  trimming  the  trunks  of  the  oaks 
after  they  were  cut  down  in  the  forest.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  no  less  than  50  tons  of  oak  timber  in  the  tower,  ^sxs. 
and  west  entrance  of  this  church,  as  if  felled  in  the  neighboorinf 
forest,  and  set  up  in  the  rudest  manner.  Hales'  Place,  the 
original  residence  of  the  Hales  family,  and  Halden  House,  or 
the  Old  House,  the  original  seat  of  the  Soots  [of  the  Weald],  wm 
in  this  parish. 

^  We  shall  find  that  there  was  another  Tiffendene,  in  Uloombe. 

Hawkhurst,    originally  a   dene  [Hawkeewood,    "where   hawks   had   eyries."— 

Philipott.  Here  again  the  prefix  may  have  been  the  nam*  of 
a  chief].  The  principal  denes  of  this  parish,  we  have  seen,  wan 
held  of  the  Royal  Manor  of  Wye  and  included  Hawkhunt, 
Angley,  which  the  Abbot  of  Battle  kept  in  his  oym  hands.  Amb<^ 
deasers,  Delmyndene,  Ceoele  or  Sesele,  Beretylts  (part),  Fisscndeae. 
Slip-Mill,  Markdene,  Freshill,  Wyneste,  Wynchendene,  ChiUea- 
dene,  Festyndene  and  Witheringhoi>e,  or  parts  of  them.  HlingdeM 
(part)  in  Coningbrooke  Manor  [Kcnnington]  which  extended  over 
the  denes  o  Ockley  and  Beret>lts  (part).  Basedene  was  in  Nortt* 
bourne  Manor,  niingdene  (part),  Hartridge,  Stonedene,  aad 
Water  in  Westwell  Manor.  Trendly  (pait),  in  BonghUm  Ahipk 
Manor.  Little  Hearsell  in  Eastry  Manor.  Hookeridge  (partX 
in  Chilham  Manor.    The  denes  of  Beaoockti  Liladen,  Btada^ 
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Woodadene.    Pipetdene.    Foxhole,    and  Conghent,   Great  and  ap    XXXV. 

Little  Mopeadene.  and  Tilden,  are  also  in  HawUmnt.  —— - 

Few  parts  of  the  Weald  yamam  more  beautiful  toeneryand 
qrlran  attractions  than  Hawkhnrst  and  its  viciiiitj  :  its  ancient 
and  its  modem  church  will  both  amply  repay  the  visitor,  whose 
creatore  oomf orts  also  will  be  weU  attended  to  in  this  parish. 

Neaiiy  900  acres  of  the  Frith  or  Fright  Woods  are  in  Hawk- 
hoist,  of  whidi  170  acres  have  been  grubbed,  and  are  arable  and 
pasture  land,  and  now  form  the  Frith  Farms.  A  small  part  of 
Hawkhnrst  is  in  Sussex. 

BADCOBK,  originally  a  dene,  and  known  as  Hedy-crtme  and  Hedcrone  :  *'  famous 
for  its  com  and  poultry  "  fPhilijMttJ.  This  iMuish  is  not  now 
deeenring  the  character  giren  it  by  Deam— "  cheerless  and  for- 
bidding ;"  and  it  is  no  longer  what  Hasted  called  it,  "an  un- 
frequented, dull  place.**  Its  renowned  old  oak  still  retains  its 
Titality ;  the  remains  of  one  of  the  old  cloth  halls,  belonging  to 
Mr.  John  Thnntun,  are  not  far  from  it  Camden,  after  speaking 
of  Bedgebuxy  and  Hemsted,  thus  closes  his  "Britannia:"— 
"Thus  much  of  Kent,  which,  to  conclude  summarily,  hath 
this  part  last  spoken  of  for  drapery,  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and 
the  east  parts  for  the  granary,  the  Weald  for  the  wood, 
Romney  Marsh  for  the  meadow-plot,  the  North  Downs  to- 
wards the  Thames  for  the  '  oonny-garthe,'  Teynham  and  there- 
about for  an  orchard,  and  Head-come  for  the  brood  and 
poultry  of  fat,  big,  and  commended  capons."  So  he  disooyered 
in  his  day  something  deserving  of  praise  in  Headoom.  The 
other  denes  are  Halsendene  (part),  and  Weeke,  held  of  Chilham 
Manor.  Idendene,  Bonnden,  Kelsham,  and  Towncherst,  held 
of  Teynham  Manor.*  Weeke  and  Baldene,  of  Weetgate  Manor, 
[Canterbury].  Warlesdene  and  Rindesell,  or  Ringshill,  of  Bough- 
ton  Malherbe  Manor.  Modyndene  and  Blechjmden,  of  Mersham 
Manor.  The  following  denes  were  also  situate  wholly  or  in  part 
within  this  parish,  viz.,  Hampdene,  Hockenbury,  Tilden, 
Lashendene,  Hamdene,  Starvendene,  and  Cruttendene.  Some 
of  them  probably  belonged  to  the  Manor  of  Ospringe,  which  , 

had  denes  here.  Sonthholmondene,  originally  a  dene,  became 
a  Manor.  The  boundary  between  East  and  West,  now  Mid-Kent, 
passes  through  this  parish. 
*  In  the  old  Custntnal  of  Teynham  lef-silver  is  called  lyef-yield,  which  tL« 
nants  of  the  denes  of  this  Manor  paid  for  liberty  to  plough  between  the  autumnal 
tiinox  aiMl  St  Martin,  because  it  interfered  with  uie  Lord's  pannage.— Somner's 
kvelkind,  p.  27.  Some  of  the  tenants  of  this  Manor  were  servi,  or  bondsmen. — 
K,  p.  74. 

BTER  [derived  from  two  Saxon  words,  aooording  to  Philipott,  signifying  "a 
pasMge  over  the  water;"  while  aooording  to  Edmunds  it  is 
derived  itom  e/M,  "brink  or  margin."]  It  possesses  an  em- 
battled mansion,  Hever  Castle,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  but  almost  rebuilt  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  now 
a  farmhotise  ;  it  occupies  a  low  site  in  a  valley,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  niont,  fed  by  the  river  Eden.  Hever  also  possesees  an 
interesting  church  with  the  brass  of  the  father  of  Anne  Boleyn  ; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  out  its  denes.  Hever  was  held 
by  knight  service. 

OBSXONDEzr  [the  Horseman's  VaUey].     A  dene  once  belonging  to  the  Earls  of 
Gloucester.    Iron  stone  was  and  may  etill  be  found  here  in  gntk 
ftbondanoe,  and  the  oak  flourishes  in  this  locality. 
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Chap.  XXXV.  Spelmondene,  one  of  the  denes  in  this  pariah,  is  freqnentlj 

•^■^  referred  to.     Bsdmondene  was  held  by  the  Priory  of  Beanlieo, 

in  Normandy,  but  was  supprcMcd,  with  the  other  alien  prioriei^ 
temp.  Henxy  V.  It  was  only  a  cell,  and  not  oonventoaL  Heniy 
V.  gave  it  to  St.  Andrew,  Rochester,  and  on  the  diasolatioD  of 
that  priory  Henry  VIII.  settled  it  on  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Rochester.  It  appears  to  have  been  held  (acoording  to  Hasted, 
VoL  iL .  p.  3S8)  of  tlie  Manon  of  East  Farleigh  and  East  Peokham. 
Bavedene,  of  Oillingham  manor  (which  possessed  three  other  dene* 
in  the  Weald) ;  *  Hoade,  Sneade,  Capel,  and  Corteisdene  (paztX 
of  Maidstone ;  Brambles,  of  East  Peckham ;  and  Uiero  was  a 
dene  held  of  Aylesford  (RugmerhiU),  part  of  the  ancient  demeoM 
lands  of  Uie  Crown,  which  extended  over  a  portion  ci  this  pariah. 
There  were  other  den«>s  here ;  some  became  manon,  inclndiiig 
Orovehnnt,  Hoth,  and  Smeeth,  and  it  is  now  difflcolt  to  identify 
some  of  them. 

^  The  Surrey  made  in  1608  of  the  Manor  of  Oillingham  cannot  be  found.  There 
is  a  note  in  the  Land  Revenue  Office  that  it  was  taken  away  by  certain  com- 
miasionen  with  the  surveys  of  the  Manors  of  Newenden  and  Penshurat  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  and  not  returned. 

HoTHriELD,  or  Heathfield,  from  the  heath  within  it.    This  manor,*  hdd  by  knight 

aervice,  possessed  about  eight  denes  in  different  parts  of  the 
Weald,  and  was  restored  to  Giles,  the  son  of  *'  the  rich  Lord  Badlek 
mere,"  after  the  reversal  of  his  father'a  attainder  ;  it  afterwarda 
paased  to  Sir  John  Fogge,  of  Ripton,  Ashford,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Household  of  Edward  IV.,  and  eventually  Henry  VIU 
granted  it  to  John  Tufton,  who  removed  from  Northiam,  ia 
Susaex,  and  was  buried  here.  He  became  Sheriff  of  Kent  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  married  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Baker,  of  Sissinghurst,  known  locally  u 
"  Bloody  Baker."  Portions  of  Hothfield  church  were  deetrored 
by  flro,  temp.  Jamea  I.,  and  wore  rebuilt  by  Sir  John  TuftoD,  the 
first  baronet. 
In   Bishop  Keunett'd  Parochial  Antiquities  in   Oxford   and 

,  Buoka  (Vol.  ii. ,  p.  303),  I  met  with  the  following  note,  which  may 

interest  as  well  as  i>rove  instructive  to  some  of  my  readers : 

' '  In  the  old  time,  when  they  were  to  build  churches,  they  watched 
and  prayed  all  night  on  the  vigil  of  the  dedication,  and  took  that 
point  of  the  horiaon,  where  tlie  sun  arose,  for  the  east,  which  ii 
the  reason  of  that  great  variation  of  the  position  of  churches  ai 
to  the  due  east  So  that  except  those  that  are  dedicated  about  tiie 
equinoxes,  few  are  true.  Prom  this  hint,  I  have  made  trial  of 
some  churches,  and  have  found  the  length  of  the  church  to  point 
to  that  part  of  the  horizon,  where  the  sun  rises  on  the  day  of 
that  saint  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  As  for  example,  at  Hoth- 
field in  Kent,  (the  seat  of  my  singular  good  lord  Nicholas  E.  of 
Thanet,)  the  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Margaret,  (a  saint  of 
great  veneration  in  Kent,  there  being  very  many  churches  dedi- 
oated  to  her,)  where  I  observed  and  found,  that  the  line  of  the 
churvh  anawera  to  the  aun  risiug  on  St  Margaret'a  day,  SOth 
July,  when  the  aun's  amplitude  by  the  globe  is  about  30  degreei 

•  from  the  east,    I  did  make  this  observation  preciaely  on  the  day 

of  the  vernal  equinox,  1C73,  at  aun  aetting.     Thia  church  ia  old ; 
in  the  eaat  window  is  the  coat  Badlesmere.  f — J.  iVubrsj  on 
OentU.,  MS.  p.  8." 
Bothfleld  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  reiy  fttirMtiTO  towirdi 
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the  close  of  tbelact  centoxy    For  we  find  Dr.  Clarke,  the  tniTeller,     'Chap.  XXZV. 

in  the  second  rolnine  of  his  "  Reminiscences  of  Cambridge,"  by  —— 

Ganning,  complaining  of  its  dreary  solitude.     He  was  then  tutor 

to  the  Hun.  H.  Tufton,  and  went  to  reside  with  his  pupil  there 

The  old  house,  where  Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained,  be  says. 

"  in  situated  in  a  wild  and  secluded  part  ef  the  county."    It  was 

soon  afterwards  pulled  down.    The  stone  of  the  present  modem 

mansion,  which  occupies  a  different  site,  was  the  gift  of  the  then 

Duke  of  Portland. 

Pot  the  peculiar  services  to  be  rendered  by  the  tenant  of  this  manor,  vide  p.  182. 

i.  new  east  window  has  replaced  the  old  one,  but  I  do  not  find  the  Badlesmere 
I  in  the  church. 

TON.  [The  Hnnters'-towu,  from  Hunta.}  The  manors  of  Hunton,  or  Hunt- 
ington, and  Beusted  were  held  together  by  knight  service,  by 
Nicholas  de  Lenham  and  his  descendants,  and  passing  through 
several  hands,  they  came  to  the  unfortunate  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
and  then  to  Sir  John  Baker;  of  Sisriughurst  The  manor  of 
Maidstone  and  Rugmer-hill  extended  into  imrts  of  Hunton. 

(ST.  [Called  also  Falconer's  Hurst.  VoL  i,  p.  263.]  This  manor,  as  well  as 
Ooldenhurst,  was  held  by  knight  service.  It  is  a  very  small 
parish  adjoining  Aldington,  without  a  church.  Harris  includes 
it  in  Aldington.  Trom  its  secluded  situation  it  was  once  a  great 
resort  of  Jacobites  and  smugglers. 

icABDiHOToy.  [SometimeB  abbreviated  Kennarton.  Named  from  Cyneward, 
a  Saxon  owner.  The  letter  K  was  not  then  used.  Fhili' 
pott's  etymology  is  singular,  "  K«in-erd-ington,"  "  no  earth  in 
the  town,  from  its  moorish  situation  ;"  "  Ken,  from  een,  a  bead ; 
hence  a  "headland." — Edmundt.]  Originally  a  dene  hel<i  of 
Aldington,  but  it  became  a  manor.  Horton  also  had  denes  here. 
Keunardington  was  assigned  with  other  manors  to  John  de 
Fiennes  for  the  defence  of  Dover  Castle,  and  was  held  by  castle 
guard  service.  The  original  church  which  was  a  much  larger  one, 
was  destroyed  by  lightning  a.d.  1659,  and  the  present  building 
was  erected  out  of  its  ruins. — Harris,  p.  167.  The  boundary 
between  East  and  West,  now    Mid  Kent,  passes  through  this 

jyogKOBTH,  written  anciently  Kingsnoth.  ["  Snod,  from  Snasd,  a  bit  of  land 
separated  from  a  manoT."— Edmunds.  According  to  Fhilipott, 
Snoth  or  Sneath  in  Saxon  siguifles  portion  :  "  The  King's  por- 
tion."  Now  Kingsnorth  was  a  fragment  of  Wye  manor  originally 
belonging  to  the  Crown  and  afterwards  to  Battle  Abbey.]  Peck- 
onndene  and  Humherdone  are  in  this  parish.  Leland  in  his 
Itinerary  (Vol.  vii.,  p.  145,)  says,  "The  river  of  Conterbuiy  now 
cawled  Sture  springeth  at  Kinges-snode,  the  which  standeth 
southe  and  a  little  be  west  fro  Cautorbnry,  and  ys  distant  a  xiiii. 
or  XV.  myles."  Hasted  (Vol-  lii-.  P-  286),  (as  Sir  Edward  Dering 
before  him  did)  includes  Kingsnorth  among  the  border  parishes 
"of  which  the  church  is  tlie  boundary  northward."  He  adds, 
"the  rector  takes  no  tithe  of  wood  below  the  hill  southward." 
This  IS  not  substantiated  by  the  Tithe  Commissioners,  for  by  their 
apportionment  U.  6d.  per  acre  appears  to  have  been  chaiiged  on 
all  ihe  woodlands. 

DSBHUBax.  ["The  wood  of  Lambert,"  or  from  the  Saxon  word  lam,  signifying 
loam  or  day.]    The  manor,  like  the  parish,  is  dtoate  partly  in 
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Cbap.  XXXV.  KcDt  and  paitlj  in  Soaex,  and  wm  iMld  by  knic^t  i 

''—  hefiot  oT  ODA  b«t  lire  b«Mt  is  pijable  on  dflath  of  the 

aod,  if  none,  St.  6d.  for  a  dead  heriot.     Tbe  diSeraDoe 
gnat  between  theee  pg^rmente  waa  not   ao  nneqnal  vImb  ttt 
hcfiot  wae  originally  impoaed 

B^rbam  Abbqr  bald  two  denae  bora,  Bweilynden  and  Y^aUft 
den  :  and  Leeda  Abbey  bald  a  dene  bare.     Tbcca  ia  a  Bewft"^ 


Ldgh,  prononnced  Lye.    [A  ehritered  place.  ]    Tbia  manor,  held  by  knii^t  m^ 

waa  parefaMod  by  Henzy  IV.,  who  beqneathed  it  to  bia  tliiidaii 
John.  Doke  of  Bedfocd  ;  and  as  be  died  without  ierae  it  d» 
evaded  to  hie  next  brother,  Hompbrey,  Dnke  of  Gloouieter,  alt 
died  in  the  Abbey  of  Bury  in  1447.  By  a  grant  from  Henrj  H. 
it  then  pewed  to  Hnmphrey  StalTord,  Pnke  of  Bnckimfc* 
(Bnrri*,  p.  189X  Holenden.  Great  and  Little,  Hawden  or  Hajw- 
den,  and  Xoreden  arv  in  this  pariah. 

Lnrroy.  anciently  written  LyUington.     [**The  ferny  town.**— PAt/tiKrft.     "Ai 

town  with  a  brook."  LyUington,  "  the  town  of  lillali  d» 
oendanta."— £<lMKfM2<.  *'In  Latin,  LUintvna,  probably  firen  lit 
old  Engliah  word  lyf/an,  little,  and  afanr,  a  atone.  EmtiAnc 
being  abundant  bare.**— J7<i«ef(f.]  Eaat  Fariei^  and  Looae  bdi 
denca  in  thia  manor.  Sir  Anthony  Maney,  one  of  an  aadaA 
family,  remored,  temp.  Eliz.,  from  BIddenden  to  Linton  flao^ 
then  called  Capel'a  Court,  frcon  a  family  of  that  name,  wbo  to> 
meriy  had  large  poaacaaiona  in  Kent.  The  Capela  had  to  peon* 
two  hobelera,  or  lig^t  bonemen,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL.  £* 
the  ooaat  defence  at  Dengemarah. 

The  first  connexion  of  the  Comwallia  family  with  the  Lintai 
eatate  waa  by  the  marriage  of  the  fourth  Earl  [the  Hon.  and  Rt 
Rev.  Jamea  Comwallia,  Biahop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventn]  ti 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Galfridua  Maim.  Hia  son  James,  tbi 
fifth  and  last  Earl,  about  a.d.  1818  aucceeded  to  it,  and  veasA 
the  name  of  Mann.  The  only  member  of  the  family  bom  boi 
ia  the  preaent  owner,  Ladv  Julia  Mann  Comwallia  (whoee  fathff 
reeumed  the  name  of  Comwalliv),  now  Viaoounteaa  Holmeadik.* 
Vide  note  towarda  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

The  Tiew  of  the  Weald  of  Kent  from  the  top  of  Linton  1121  ii 
a  very  charming  one.  This  pariah,  reckcmed  of  late  years  a  modd 
one,  must  have  undergone  a  great  change  in  sixty  years,  if  Dean'* 
description  of  it  was  a  tmthfnl  one :  "  Mean  houses,  in  wbkk 
were  carried  on  the  meanest  trades,  with  abodes  of  porertr  and 
wretchedneaa." 

*  The  ancient  reaidenoe  of  the  Comwallia  family  waa  Brome  Hall,  near  Eljrt. 
Suffolk,  from  which  they  took  their  second  title.  (It  now  belonga  to  Fh  Edward 
Kerriaon.)  They  afterwards  removed  to  Culford,  near  Bury  St.  Edmnnd'a,  bo« 
belonging  to  Mr.  Benyon. 

^  LYMpyg.    [Anciently  Lyme.    Called  Limen  by  the  Romans,  i.e.,  Portua]   b 

the  award  for  the  commutation  of  the  tithea  of  thia  paridi  thaw 
is  no  reference  to  the  Weald,  and  the  woodlands  are  suhject  to 
tithe.  Except,  therefore,  with  reference  to  ita  poaititMH,  we  bait 
no  reliable  evidence  that  any  part  of  it  lies  in  it,  and  it  ooaU 
only  have  been  a  small  portion.  Four  manors  in  this  jiariah  wen 
held  by  knight  aervice,  viz.,  Berwick, «  Wilmington,  Otteqwotab 
and  Street. 

*  "  Berwick  signifies  a  aubordinate  manor :  also,  a  remote  hamlel  m>  ftff  fan.  tki 
moihcr  ohtuoh  m  to  heed  a  ofaapaL"— ifor^is  p.  78. 
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llAiPBToyg.    [Medwegw-tnn  or  Medwi^'s  town.]    The  manor  was  held  by  knight     Chap.  XZZV. 

seryioe,  as  well  as  the  Mote  and  Great  Buokland.  Only  a  detached  "^^ 

portion  of  this  town  is  in  the  Weald.  It  is  called  the  Hamlet  of 
Loddington,  and  in  the  award  of  the  Tithe  Commissioners  it  is 
stated  that  the  woodland  in  it  is  exempt  from  tithe.  Entire 
denes  and  portions  of  others  in  the  Weald  were  held  of  the  manor 
of  Maidstone,  and  the  present  Earl  of  Romney,  as  its  Lord,  a 
few  years  ago  surrendered  most  of  the  quit  runts  to  the  different 
tenants  on  equitable  terms. 

MAMDMOt.     [Dr.  Harris,  p.  195,  was  of  opinion  that  this  name  was  in  Saxon  times 

written  Jderrdenj  or  the  Larger  dene  ;  acoording  to  Boswor^,  the 
Saxon  word  mert   signifies  "excellent."     Either  etymology  is 
oonsistent  with  the  fact,  that  it  was  a  royal  dene,  held  of  the 
Manor  of  Milton,  which,  like  many  other  denes,  became  after- 
wards a  Manor.     But  Philipott  is  not  so  oomplimentaiy  in  his 
dcriyation.    He  says  it  was  *'  anciently  written  '  Miredene/  and 
it    well   deserves  that  name,  for  it  stands  in  a  mizy,  dirty 
dene."]      From  the  royal  surveys,   from  time  to  time  made, 
it  would   appear  that   within   the  precinct  of  the  Hundred 
of  Marden,  also  belonging  to  the  Crown,  there  were  no  less  than 
twenty-eight  denes,  the  customs  and  services  of  which  had,  n 
the  seventeenth  oentury,  been   commuted  for  rents  of   assize 
payable  to  Milton ;   and  there  were  also  fourteen  other  denes    « 
held  of  Milton  by  a  rent  called  Ward  Silver.*  Now,  the  Hundred 
of  Marden,  formed  a^ter  the  Ccnquest,  included  the  parishes  of 
Marden,  Goudhnrst,    and  Staplehurst;   therefore,  there  were 
forty-two  denes  in  these  three  parishes,  beld  of  Milton.    In  Mar- 
den I  can  trace  seven  of  them,  viz. ,  East  and  West  Marden,  Rede, 
Tubnes,  Pattcndene,  and  Great  and  Little  Cheveney,  but  there 
were  no  doubt  others.    Then  Marden  Township,  with  Chillende 
(part),  was  held  of  East  Peckham  ;  and  anoUier  part  of  Chillen- 
den  was  in  East  Farleigh ;  apart  of  Marden  was  also  in  HoUing- 
bonme  ;  Great  and  Little  Tylden,  with  Curteisdene  (part),  were 
held  of  the  Manor  of  Maidstone,  and  other  denes  were  held  of 
the  Manors   of    Oillingham,  Hunton,  Bensted,  and   Hailing. 
There  were  also  others  known  by  the  names  of  Haydherst,  Ship- 
hurst,  Bogdene,  Shundene,    Bayndene,  Woghunt.f   Fykenden, 
and  Hickham,  but  to  what  manor  or  manors  tlwy  belonged  I 
have  been  unable  to  discover.     There  is  a  curious  old  court- 
house still  standing  in  the  village  which  contains  stocks  for  four 
persons.     It  is  now  used  as  a  storehouse ;  but  whenever  the 
Court  Leet  is  held  it  is  called  on  here. 
*  '*  It  is  believed  that  the  Conqueror  exacted  blanch  or  silver  rents  fhim  many 
manors  which  had  been  accustomed  to  return  corn,  cheese,  and  other  kinds  of 
nroduoe.    Each  of  these  manors  had  supplied  Edward  the  Confessor  with  farm,  Le., 
Mod  for  one  day  or  perhaps  half  a  day.    The  Court  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  King  was 
eonstantly  in  progress,  and  if  a  (^ruwn  manor  like  Milton  oould  not  receive  all  his 
followers  they  were   quartered  on  the   neighbouring   villagea     King  William's 
frequent  expeditious  tu  the  Continent  put  an  end  to  these  regular  tours.  —Aforpan, 
p.  9. 

t  Called  also  Widehnrst,  and  Withahirst  This  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
tiiirteen  denberies  in  Andred,  which  Cenulph,  King  of  Mcrcia,  and  Cuthred,  of 
Kent,  granted  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Augustine,  Canterbury. 

llBtEWORTH  [acoording  to  Philipott,  "  the  fortified  place,"  from  Mert^  a  boundary, 

and  worih,  a  fortress.    But  Mere  also  signifies  a  pool  or  lake,  and 
Worth,  ft  well-watoed  place,  which  exist  at  Mereworth.]    Thi 
manor  was  held  by  knight  service.     Hasted  says,  it  is  in  the 
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Ckap.  XXXV.  Weald,  the  hill  there  oompruing  the  Hent  wood*  be   g  thi 

~~~"  Ijoondjuj  towards  the  uorth.      Deani  xdso  iiicludee  it  in  th« 

Weald.  Both  wrote  i>revioaalT  to  the  henriug  of  the  caxiK  d 
Lord  Le  Dt^iieiiccr  i*.  Eveleigh.  Here  the  Tithe  ComnuasioiMn 
hare  stepped  in  and  settled  the  question  of  the  Ugcl  boondaij, 
as  hv  their  award  it  wcmld  api^ear  that  ouI>  the  hamlet  of  Old 
Har.  in  Mci«w«»th,  like  the  hamlet  of  Loddin;^>n,  in  Makiskae, 
in  deemed  by  them  to  be  in  the  Weald.  The  CommissioDen  not 
unlj  award  that  a  wood  oompri«ing  la^  3r.  Op.,  in  this  hamlet,  b 
in  the  Weald,  and  exempt  from  tithe ;  bnt  they  go  much  farther. 
and  pronounce  that  "  no  other  part  of  the  woodland  within  tbc 
par.>h  ii  in  the  Weald"  Old  Hay  is  seven  miles  inm  Mer^ 
worth  church.  The  main  line  of  railway  from  Maiden  to  Pad- 
dock Wood  runs  through  the  parish. 

^  Mersham.    [The  village  bordering  tlio  ]  ool  or  lake  (mere),  before  Komney  ll&nh 

was  drained.]  Thi«  pariiih  lies  between  Kingsiiorth  and  Aldinf- 
ton,  and  topograjihically.  as  well  as  geologically,  the  south  psrt 
of  it  apiieais  to  be  in  theWeald  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  it  so  treated  by  any  former  writer.  The  Manor  itll 
holds  its  denes,  but  this  is  not  uncommon  with  border  Manors 
Halted  speaks  of  the  road  through  the  village,  southward,  "m 
the  high  and  must  frequented  one  fiji  his  day]  from  Ashfocd 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  Weald,  by  the  Four  Vents  at  Skosd 
Oak,  and  thence  to  Bilsingtou  Cross ;  during  the  whole  of  whick 
the  soil  is  a  deep  stiff  clay." 

Kettle3TKAi>.     ["The  place  where  nettles  grow"  from  NttU  fPhilipott).    SM 

signifies  a  station,  and  Edmunds  considers  it  more  probable  that 
it  iB  derived  from  tnul^v,  to  cut.  and  ^f^'  land,  thus  indicating 
"  the  »tati<-n  on  tbc  separated  laud."  The  luanor  was  held  Ky 
knight  £ter>'ice.  ]  I  have  hitherto  treated  this  as  a  border  pariah. 
In  the  tithe  awanl  it  ix  recc»rded  that  the  woodland  m  exempt 
fnmi  tithe  hy  the  preiMjriptive  custom  of  the  Wcald,  which  would 
extend  over  the  vhok  ]>ari8h.  According  to  Hasted,  Vol.  ii., 
p.  289,  the  le&med  Sir  R<^r  TwywJen,  in  his  "  Discourse  on  tl» 
Weald,""  says  that  in  the  time  of  I.,ady  Golding  [his  great-grand' 
mother,  who  died  in  1505,]  she  hired  the  tithes  of  Nettlestesd. 
but  it  was  then  held  t<>  be  in  the  Weald,  and  ahe  denied  the 
tithe  of  wood  accordingly  ;  yet  the  Rector  then  affirmed  to  Sir 
Roger  that  all  who  hnd  wood  In  the  parish  jwid  tithe  for  it,  ex- 
cept the  Baronet. 

^  I  have  made  several  fruitlesA  attem]>ts  to  obtain  a  si^ht  of  this  IklS..  for  I  con- 
clude it  was  never  ]mblishcd.  It  is  not  at  the  British  Museum,  nor  l-junbeth,  nor 
among  the  late  Rev.  Jjambert  l.Arking's  papen,  nor  Mr.  Streatfeild's,  though 
Hasted  ajipears  to  have  seen  it,  as  he  refers  to  it. 

Newenden  ["a  new  planted  town  by  AnddUfa,  an  old  Roman  station  and  city." 

Vhilipott.  "  No  wen,  fn>ni  »k«y,  indicating  a  tonn  or  villag« 
founde<l  after  some  neighbouring  one  of  the  same  doscriiitionL''— 
Edmutuh.]  originally  a  dene,  appears  to  have  been  given  by  Olfe, 
under  the  name  of  "  Androd,"  to  the  Monks  of  Christ  Chnn^, 
Canterbury,  for  pannage.  There  was  a  fisliery  on  the  Richer 
attached  to  it,  which  extended  to  Odiame  Oak,  beyond  Bodiam. 
Ferhajw  few  places  in  the  district  have  imdergone  greater  change 
than  Newenden,  called  by  I>ambarde  "  the  frontier  and  manhy 
town  of  the  shire,"  from  its  situation.  He  adds,  "  Yon  m«y  My 
either  that  it  is  in  a  vaUey  or  on  a  hill,  giving  its  name  the  tcr- 
minntion  of  either  dene  or  dune."   It  is  bounded  bj  the  BoOmTi 
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HDI3.  which  dirides  Kent  from  SuaBM  here,  and  no  one  in  the  preient     CaiF.  Xaa.Y« 

day  visiting  the  little  village,  containing  now  only  a  few  scattered  """" 

houses,  would  suppoee  that  it  waa  one  of  the  only  two  towns  in 

Kent  which  is  returned  by  Domesday  as  possessing  a  market, 

and  that  a  long  oontroveivy  (already  recorded)  had  been  carried 

on  08  to  whether  it  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman  city  of 

Anderida,  or  only  one  of  our  earliest  British  towns.     Whioherer 

it  was,  it  has  been  completely  stripped  of  its  importance.    The 

Rev.  J.  Pughe,  the  present  worthy  Rector  of  the  parish,  appears 

to  be  well  acquainted  with  British  encampments,  having  serat 

several  in  Wales,  and  he  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  remains 

still  existing  are  British,  and  not  Roman.    He  adds,  "  When  the 

Britons  threw  up  a  mound  on  one  side  of  a  valley,  it  not  unfre- 

quently  happened  that  contending  chieftains  threw  up  another 

on  the  opposite  side.    So  it  is  here,  for  there  are  faint  traces  of 

one  to  be  seen  in  the  parish  of  Rolvenden,  at  a  short  distance 

from  the  Newenden  Camp.    Or  the  two  may  have  been  formed 

by  friendly  chieftains  with  a  view  either  of  checking  the  inroads 

of  the  Romans,  or  preventing  them  from  landing  here,  as  the 

two  camps  would  have  been  most  advantageously  situated,  ttpt- 

cially  for  the  latter  purpose." 

The  pretty  little  church,  evidently  reduced  materially  in  aixe, 
has  been  recently  restored,  and  with  its  font  [whether  Saxon  or 
Norman  is  disputed],  a  drawing  of  which  may  be  seen  on  the 
cover  of  this  book,  is  deserving  of  inspection.  Not  so  perhapa 
the  Mouiid,  called  the  Castle  Toll.  I  have  already  noticed  the  es- 
tablishment here  of  the  Order  of  Carmelite  Friars.  At  a  later  period 
the  Colcpepers  of  Bedgebury  acquired  Loesenham,  in  this  pariah, 
by  an  intermarriage  with  one  of  the  Ancher  family.  Beside  Loe- 
senham, there  are  the  denes  of  Uamberdene,  East  Hamdene 
Lamberden  (part),  in  Aldington,  Newenden  in  Great  Chart  (part). 
Manor,  and  an  unknown  dene,  held  by  St.  Radigund's,  Canter- 
bury. My  list  of  denes  here  and  elsewhere  is  no  doubt  imperfect ; 
but  I  have  failed  in  several  attempts  at  the  public  offices  to  make 
it  complete.  Vide  "  Horsmonden,"  (note  on  Gillingham  Manor). 
Newenden  and  Lossenham  wore  held  by  knight  service. 

garoNE.  [Orl,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  signiflee  "the  border  of  a  garment;"  here  it 
would  signify  "  the  town  on  the  borders  of  the  Marsh. "]  A  manor 
held  by  knight  service  of  Dover  Castle,  of  some  antiquity,  re- 
turned in  Domesday  as  possessing  two  churches.  It  ia  more 
healthy  than  the  generality  of  places  situate  on  the  borders  of 
Romney  Marsh,  as  its  extensive  woodlands  probably  tend  to 
purify  the  atmosphere.  It  formed  part  of  the  possessions  aUotted 
to  Ungh  de  Montfort,  a  companion  in  arms  of  the  Conqueror, 
and  afterwards  gave  name  to  the  family  of  Orlanston,  one  of 
whom  IB  named  in  the  lint  of  Kentish  gentlemen  present  with 
Richard  I.  at  the  siege  of  Aeon,  in  Palestine.  A  free  warren 
emd  weekly  market  were  attached  to  the  Manor,  temp.  Henry  IH. 
The  church  appears  to  have  been  always  appendant  to  the  Manor ; 
On  the  death  of  Richard  de  Orlaston,  in  1418,  it  passed  to  hia 
sister.  Jonn,  wife  of  Sir  WUliam  Scot,  of  Soot's  Hall,  with 
whose  de»cen<lantB  it  continued  until  a.d.  1700,  when  it  was 
sold  by  George  Scott  to  Sir  Philip  Boteler,  of  Teston  ;  but  I  can- 
not trace  any  denes  in  the  Manor.  Hasted  describes  this  parish, 
which   now   contains   a   station   of  the  South   Eastern  Rail- 
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Ghat.  XXXV.  w»y  from  Aahfoid  to  Harting%  u  "  so  obwurelycitaatod  m  to  be 

■  little  freqaented  or  ereoa  known." 

P»CKHAM,  Eajbt,  or  Greftt  PecUuun  [The  town  on  the  peak  or  top  of  the  hill]  if  « 

bolder  pariah.  The  8axon  Qneen  (Edgira),  who  gare  Aldington 
to  Christ  Church,  Canterbory.  gare  the  Manor  of  Peckham  to 
the  same  church.  She  was  the  dau|^ter-in-law  of  Alfred,  and 
step-mother  of  Athelstan.  It  was  held  by  this  Church  nntil 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL.  who  granted  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
There  were  denes  in  the  Weald  belonging  to  this  Manor  :  one  of 
them  was  in  the  township  of  Marden.  Sir  Rogw  Twyvden  (the 
first  Baronet)  lies  buried  in  this  church. 

PecKHAM,  Wpt.  ia  another  border  parish  on  the  peak  or  top  of  the  hilL    lUs 

manor  was  held  by  Leofwine  (a  brother  to  King  Haicld): 
who  fell  with  his  brothers  at  Hastings.  It  was  then  "  Thatt 
land"  or  aUwUum*  It  next  became  part  of  the  barony  of  Odo 
of  Baieux,  and  is  described  in  Domeaday  as  possesBlng  three  densi 
in  the  Weald.  For  the  change  in  the  tenure  by  which  it  was 
held,  vide  Elton,  p.  225.  Oxenhoth  in  this  parish  was  held 
of  the  King  by  *'  the  yearly  payment  of  a  pair  of  gilt  spun," 
Elton,  p.  22(>. 

*  "The  term  alodium  is  used  only  in  the  description  of  the  south  eastern  ooonties. 
It  seems  to  mean  possesaion  as  abeolute  as  could  be  at  that  time  ;  and  it  may  be  s 
translation  of  the  wend  Bookland." — Morgan,  p.  149. 

Pkmburt,  known  in  early  documents  as  Peppingebora  and  Pepenbery,  Magna 

and  Parra.  [From  Penn,  a  headland  or  hilL  Bury  signiilei 
a  fortification,  consisting  of  a  mere  ridge  of  earth  or  walls  of 
loose  stone.]  From  its  position  here,  it  may  have  been  deemed 
the  head  of  the  burgh.  The  chief  manor  and  church  were  beU 
by  Bayham  Abbey  until  ite  snppreaion.  The  Colepepers,  so 
often  referred  to  in  these  volumas.  appear  to  have  been 
originally  settled  at  Bayhall,  in  thie  parish.  From  the 
reign  of  King  John  their  poesoesions  in  this  county,  especially 
in  West  Kent,  were  oonaiderable,  including,  as  we  have 
seen,  Bedgebury,  Loasenham,  Leeds,  Hollingboume,  &o.  Bay- 
ham  appears  to  have  retained  its  right  to  the  herbage  and  pan- 
nage of  hogs  in  "  Pepenbury  and  Tudely  "  as  Late  aa  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Robert  Amherst,  a  serjeant-at-law,  the  ancestor  of 
Earl  Amherst,  purchased  Dayhall  in  1632.  Thon^  it  adjoined 
Timbridge,  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  do  not  appear  to  have  pes* 
aessed  much  power  here. 

The  high  road  from  London  through  Tunbridge  to  Rye  and 
Hastings  ran  through  the  South  Frith,  on  the  western  side  of 
Pembxiry. 

Pekshxtbst.  ["The  head  of  the  wood "— P/u7ij>o«.  " Pine-wood."— iWmwHJjL] 
The  mimor  was  held  by  knight  service.— (Picie  Horsmonden, 
note  on  Gillingham  Manor.)  Penshurst  possessed  denea.  There 
is  also  a  manor  here,  Penshurst-Ualimote,  aliat  Otford  Weald, 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  The  holdings  were 
partly  freehold  and  itartly  copyhold.  Bromley  had  alao  a  dene 
hero,  Tannera  Hole  [Tapner's  Hole].  Part  of  Penshurst,  formerly 
caUed  Hall-Borough  [Hillburungh  ?],  is  in  the  I/owy  of  Tunbridga 
The  Liberty  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  of  which  I  propose  to 
speak  in  the  last  Chapter,  claimed  jurisdiction  over  Gbafford, 
ill  this  parish.     Iron  stone  and  fine  timber  abound  here. 

Penshurst  possesses  many  attractions  for  the  archaeologist  and 
the  lover  of  i^lvan  scenery,  of  which  the  Weald  m«j  well  b 
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pnmd :  "  Hero  hkfeoiy  pointo  to  gkriei  pack.**    In  the  great  hail     Chap  XXZV. 
of  the  nunainn,  now  powawed  by  Lord  De  L'lala  and  Dodley,  ^-^ 

may  be  aean  the  andent  fire  health  with  the  iron  frame  work 
anfflcient  to  anatain  the  tmnka  ot  the  huge  tieea  grown  near  it. 
Duke,  the  manafaetnrer  of  cricket  bate  and  balla,  employa  forty 
handa  at  hia  eataUiahment  in  thia  pariah. 

PCKUBT.  [Pasture  prodnoed  by  grubbing  wood.]  I  do  not  daaa  Snirendea- 
Daring  among  the  denea  of  the  Weald.  A  manaion  waa  ereoted 
hare  by  John  de  Snrrenden,  tamp.  Ed.  III.,  and  waa  called  after 
him.— Vide  "  BetherBden  "  for  the  andent  dene  of  thia  name.  The 
danea  here  are  Wait  Kingsnorth,  in  Wye  manor,  Hilgardene  and 
Iddanden,  in  Little  Chart  manor,  Ouadene  and  Pimphurat, 
(part)  in  WeatwelL  The  aoenery  along  the  avenue  from  the 
Chureh  to  the  manaion  ia  very  delightful,  and  affords  a  striking 
oontraat  to  the  north-eastern  Tiew  on  reaching  the  manaion, 
though  that  alao  is  rery  attraetire.  Plucklay  now  indudea  part 
of  Perington,  referred  to  in  Domeaday.  Boting  in  thia  pariah 
waa  held  by  knight  senrioe. 

LTKKDCN,  originally  a  dene,  [contracted  Roundan,  "named  fh>m  the  rolling 
Tallay  " — Philipott]  aa  well  as  Benendeu,  ia  mentioned  in  Domea* 
day,  but  with  this  distinction :— Rolrenden  ia  returned  aa  a 
Hundred,  while  Benendeu  is  noticed  aa  a  manor  hdd  by  Robert 
de  Romend  of  the  Biahop  of  Baieuz,  and  poaaessing  a  church. 
Thus  Benenden,  originally  a  dene,  waa  a  manor  when  Domeaday 
waa  completed.  With  Rolrenden,  it  made  up  the  Hundred,  and 
the  Norman  scribe  baring  returned  Rolrenden  aa  a  Hundred, 
might  deem  it  unneceasary  to  notice  it  again.  Rolrenden  after- 
wazda  formed  one  of  the  Seren  Hundreds  which  claimed  to  be 
paramount  orer  it.  Aldington  poaaeaaed  no  leas  than  ten  denea  or 
parte  of  denea  here,  riz. :— Rolrenden  (part).  Little  Rolrenden, 
Fordeaham,  Mileham,  Derenhurat,  Frencham  (port),  Standen 
(part),  Dingledene,  Kdnaham,  or  Caadngfaam,  and  Hole  (part) ; 
Dulreradenne,  or  Dererdenne,  waa  in  Brook ;  Rustwdl,  in 
Hailing ;  Frenaham  (port),  in  Swanscombe  ;  Midaell,  and  Holin- 
den,  in  Lambin.  The  other  denea  here  were  Hizdene,  Thorn- 
dene,  Mapleaden,  Iden,  Lodendene,  Orloringdene,  Great  May* 
tham,  and  Lowden  or  Little  Maytham.  Seren  of  theae  andent 
danea  afterwards  became  manors,  and  were  hdd  by  knight 
aerrioe. 

I  hare  referred  abore  to  a  manor  in  this  pariah  called  Lambin  or 
Halden,  and  Hasted  (without  giring  any  authority)  aaya  there 
were  twdre  denea  which  hdd  of  it,  and  there  were  twdre 
beadles  appointed  on  the  Court-day  to  collect  the  qnit-renta. 
Only  two  of  theae  denea,  howerer,  are  in  Rolrenden  ;  the  other 
ten  are  in  Benenden,  Sandhurst,  High  Halden,  Woodchuroh, 
Tenterden,  and  Witteraham.  There  may  be  dmilar  cases,  but 
thia  is  the  only  one  I  hare  met  where  a  manor  utuate  wholly 
in  the  Weald  poesessed  denea  in  other  parishes. 

Somner  says  that  Domesday  gives  no  account  of  any  one  entire 
independent  manor  in  the  Weald.  The  Prior  of  Robertsbiidge, 
in  Sussex,  poaaeaaed  denea  here. 

:Kivav,   ["Rough   Ueadow"—Edmund»]  partly  in  Romney  Marah  and  partly 
'  in  the  Weald.      We  hare  aeen  that  in  791  Oflk  granted  thia 

manor,  which  was  held  by  knight  serrice,  to  Christ  Church,  Can- 
terbury, with  swine  paaturea,  "  In  the  wood  which  ia  called  Aa- 
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Cbaf.  XXXV.  died."     At  one  time  a  oompodtion  for  the  tithei  on 

^~^  in  this  pariah,  at  the  rate  of  2«.  in  the  £  on  the  amoont  ntiUni 

on  a  sale,  was  paid  by  the  landowner!^  Sir  Philip  Botdcr,  ktw* 
erer,  daring  the  last  centnrj,  disrated  hia  liability  with  thsi» 
tor  (the  Rer.  Thomas  Lodge)  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  oA 
obtained  a  decree  against  him,  the  pariah  being  held  to  be  vit^ 
in  the  boonds  of  the  Weald. 

Sastdhubst  ["  wood  on  a  sandy  soil"],  originally  a  dene,  and  known  alao  as  Betbc 

ynden,  perhaps  affords  the  best  proof  of  a  remote  dene  oo  tki 
borders  of  Bossez  being  held  by  a  distant  East  Kent  manor.  Ihi 
swine  pastures  at  Sandhurst  were  granted  by  Offii  to  Cknl 
Church,  Canterbury,  a.d.  791,  as  appendant  to  the  manor  cf 
Ickham.*  Ramesell  (part).  West  Bishopedene  (partX  and  FoUkts* 
dene  (partX  in  the  manor  of  Lambin  (Rolvenden). 

No  lees  than  eighteen  denes,  or  parts,  in  Sandhmst,  «■• 
appendant  to  the  nuaun*  of  Aldington,  rix.,  Sandhurst  (psxt). 
East  Hamden  (part).  West  Hamden  (partX  Standen  (psil), 
Devenshurst  (part),  Feild,  Sponden,  Chellenden  (part),  Ksthnsi. 
Betiyuden  or  Bitherynden  (half  a  deneX  Plaahead,  Lambenka 
(part).  Lenden,  Shrabuwate.  Aldrenden,  Coombden,  Twyad«,t 
and  Riseden.  An  unknown  dene  was  held  of  ReeulTer:  aad 
Denmalindene  of  Acrise.  Great  and  Little  Chillenden  (parts  oO 
in  Hothfield,  Sandhurst  (part)  in  Lyminge  Manor,  and  Ssad- 
hnrst  (part)  in  Bromley.  There  was  a  SilTerdeoe  and  odiar 
denes  which  I  hare  been  unable  to  trace,  and  acnne  were  hrid 
by  the  Prior  of  Robertsbridge.  In  short,  the  whole  of  Ssad- 
hnrst  seems  to  have  been  dirided  into  denea  long  befora  thi 
Conquest.  The  following  names  were  giren  to  three  hamMi 
here  :— Field  Green,  Jowbeach,  and  Ringlecrouch,  which  Isst- 
mentioned  place  possibly  referred  to  the  ringling  the  swinci 

The  Rer.  George  Fetter,  M.A.,  was  bom  of  Godly  parents,  of 
the  middle  rank  of  life,  in  this  parish  at  the  b^;innlng  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Ho  wan  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  at  twenty-four  he  was  presented  to  the  Redocy 
of  Brede,  in  Sussex,  which  he  held  for  foi-ty -four  yean,  and  when 
he  ended  his  days.  Ho  was  a  divine  of  considerable  learning  sad 
research,  and  wrote  a  very  able  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St 
Mark,  in  two  vols.,  fol.,  which  was  published  in  1C61  by  hit  bro- 
ther John,  the  Rector  uf  Hever.  who  wrote  a  Preface  to  the  work 
(now  very  scarce),  with  some  account  of  the  author. 
*  Some  of  the  tenants  of  this  manor  were  aervi,  or  bondmen, 
t  From  this  it  would  appear  that  Twysdeu  was  not  confined  to  one  locality. 

Sevcxoaks.      ["  From  seven  great  oaks  which  grew  there."— PAi/i/wft.     Taykr 

tells  us  that  in  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  names  the  numenls  which 
most  commonly  occur  are  four  and  seven,  numbers  which  sis 
supposed  to  have  a  mystical  meaning.— p.  464.  The  derivattoB 
here  may  have  been  from  an  ancient  owner's  name].  Sevenoaki 
is  described  by  FhiliiH*tt  as  resembling  "a  fountain  which 
streams  into  several  places  of  note."  My  present  concern  with 
this  delightful  district  is  iU  connexion  with  the  Weald.  Stran- 
gers to  Kent  are  imprc&ted  with  the  idea  that  almost  every  sow 
of  land  in  it  is  valuable  and  productive;  but  they  axe  ssdly 
mistaken.  Perhaps  no  pariah  will  exemplify  this  better 
than  Stivenoaks.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  old  bat 
somewhat  n^lected  Parish   Church  you  sea  the  toil,  if  not 
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imTOAKS.  if  not  yeiy  prodneiiTe,  well  eared  for ;  deecend  to  Sevenoaka-      Chap,  XXXT, 

Weald  and  eyerything  yoa  behold  is  aomeivhat  sterile,  though  ""** 

not  neglected.  Bat  I  am  running  away  from  my  subject. 
Hasted,  it  will  be  remembered,  wrote  his  History  of  Kent 
long  before  the  case  of  Lord  le  Despenoer  v.  Eveleigh  was 
tried.  He  tells  us  that  this  parish  is  "pleasantly  and  eommo- 
dioutljf  situated"  on  that  gx«at  ridge  of  hiUs  which  run  across 
the  conn^  and  diride  the  upland  from  the  Weald  or  southern 
district  of  it  This  is  general  enough.  He  then  adds :— It  is 
dirided  into  three  districts,  the  Town-Borou^,  Botherhith 
or  Bethered  [I  have  also  seen  it  written  Botherdene],  now 
called  Biverhead,  and  the  Weald.  He  also  teUs  us  that  *'  that 
part  of  the  parish  of  Sevenoaks  which  lies  below  the  chalk 
hole  is  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  the  bound  of  which  is  the  narrow 
road  which  runs  along  the  bottom  of  the  hill  and  ii  called  Seren- 
oake  Weald,  for  vhere  a  pariih  extends  below  and  the  church  of  it 
is  above  the  hill  that  part  below  has  the  addition  of  Weald  to  it, 
as  Serenoke  Weald,  Sundrish  Weald,"  &c.  He  gires  no  reason 
for  this,  and  refers  to  no  authority. 

This  certainly  is  so  in  Kingpioirth,  Great  Chart,  Pluckley, 
Egerton,  and  most  of  the  border  parishes  where  the  church  ajH 
pears  to  be  the  recognixed  boundary.  Now,  as  the  woodlands  in 
the  Weald  were  exempt  from  tithe,  it  was  not  likely  that  chuxohai 
would  be  erected  in  that  part  of  a  parish  whidi  did  not  oontri- 
bute  to  the  maintenance  ot  the  Incumbent ;  but,  that  the  whola 
parish  might  benefit  by  his  serrioes,  the  edge  of  the  uplands  ajH 
pears  to  have  been  selected  for  the  sites.  I  can  giro  no  better 
reason.  To  this  I  will  only  add  that  1377  acres  oi  woodland  in 
this  parish  are  by  the  Tithe  Commissioners'  award  returned  as 
"  exempt  from  tithe  by  custom  of  the  country." 

ADOXHT7B8T.  ["The  hunt  of  shady  oaks.''—PAt2ipo(f.l  The  far-distant  Manor  of 
Beeulver  appears  to  have  possessed  a  dene  in  this  pariah.  It  is 
recorded  in  a  document,  signed  by  several  of  the  parishioners, 
that  8d.  in  the  noble  (6s.  8d.X  was  due  to  the  Bector  for  all '  'acre 
wood."  Sir  Boger  Twysden,  (the  Hampden  of  Kemble,) however, 
stoutly  resisted  this  claim  in  Bhadoxhurst  and  other  places, 
remarking  that  **  the  practice  of  paying  tithe  on  wood  in  this  or 
any  other  parish  did  not  make  it  due  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  parishes  stood  in  the  Weald."  The  boundary  between  East 
and  West,  now  Mid-Kent,  passes  through  this  parish. 

[XPBOVBHX.*  ["  A  brook  for  sheep."]  Became  a  Manor,  held  by  the  Prior  of 
Dartford  until  its  dissolution.  Fattendene  and  Culvexdene  were 
two  denes  here,  which  afterwards  became  Manors,  and  form 
another  of  the  few  instances  in  Kent  of  a  mixed  tenure  of  free- 
hold and  copyhold  tenancies. 

*  Christopher  Smart,  the  author  of  the  **  Hop  Qarden,"  and  other  works  of 
■it,  was  bom  here  in  1722. 

tABDXN.  [Smertt  fat,  **  the  fat  dene,"  PMlipott ;  while  Edmundt^t  etymology  is 
"  the  hollow  pool "].  Hasted  describes  it  as  in  a  "  flat,  low  situa- 
tion, very  unpleasant  and  watery,"  and  Deam,  who  as  usual  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  oomplimentaiy  to  the  parishes  whose 
history  he  undertook  to  record,  speaks  of  it  as  '*  obscurely  and 
disagreeably  situated."  It  no  longer  deserves  this  character.  The 
recent  restoration  of  its  church  does  great  credit  to  all  concerned 
in  it.    It  was  originaUy  a  dene,  and  afterwards  became  a  manor. 

VOL.  n.  8  a 
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Gbat.  ZXXV.      Bkabdsx.  Hwe  again  allthepariBhappMn  to  haTebaen  made  t^  of  d«Ml 

"*~~  partocrf  deae«,  for  there  are  aboat  thirty  oltlMBn— 8maTikm,Eii^ 

den  (port),  Harden,  and  Hay,  held  of  ChOham  Manor :  EaAt^M 
Chartham ;  Uddenham  and  Little  Biddenden,  of  little  Gtat; 
Tappenden,  of  Throwlej  ;  Hdlmhant,  of  Shorland  in  FloeUv: 
Tamden  (part)  in  Hothfleld  Hanor,  two  unknown  deoa^  d 
HalUn^r  and  Otterden  Manors ;  Boaldiidge,  of  Conninglnflk. 
in  Kennington  Manor  ;  HoUenharst,  Holneat,  Bemdeme  or  BtB* 
dene,  and  Northomondene  (part),  of  Westwell  Manor:  Ons- 
dene  (part),  Povenden  (part),  Romden,  Hafloodeiie,  Timhwidm 
Leaeendene,  Daeadene,  Newindene,  Ovendane,  Soothexingte^ 
Bardledene,  Boxdene,  Biddendene,  Standene,  Hamdene,  TIldM^ 
and  Wamdene,  form  the  other  denea  The  boandaiy  bctvea 
East  and  Wert,  now  Mid  Kent,  paaes  throng^  thia  paziBh. 

Queen  Maiy  rerted  the  chnzch  of  Bmiudim  in  the  Bm  cf 
Canterbury  a.d.  IMS. 

Speldhurst/  [Speld  aignifiee  a  torch ;  probably  "  The  wood  of  Spalda,  a  cbith 

name."  Bdmvndt]  originally  a  dene,  held  of  Hailing.  TbM 
was  another  dene  here  called  Doxnden,  and  the  manidon  in 
it  ie  now  occupied  by  the  PrinooBB  Louiee  and  the  Marqui<  of 
Lome.     Vide  Snndiidge. 

The  Lowy  of  Tunbridge  extendi  into  thu  paxieh,  and  ako  iii- 
dudee  Rurthall  and  the  hamlet  and  manor  of  Oroombridge  (as 
iaolated  portion  of  the  Hundred  of  SomerdanX  whidi  poamNd 
acuriouaand  ancient  chapel,  built  before  theredgnof  HfloiyllL, 
and  rebuilt  a.d.  1625,  to  commemorate  the  aafe  return  of  FiiiM 
Charlea,  afterwardi  Charlea  I.,  from  Spain.  Groambridge.  vith 
a  new  chapel  at  Langton  Green,  are  now  chapela  of  eaae  to 
Bpeldhuirt;  and  Ruathall  ia  now  aeparated,  for  eodeaiwtial 
purpoaee,  from  Speldhniat.  Thia  diatrict  ia  watered  by  a  brandi 
of  the  Medway,  which  once  auppUed  the  Barden  fumaoe  foundry 
in  Tunbridge  and  other  mllla  in  ita  oourae,  and  abounda  witii 
iron  atone. 

*  About  three  feet  below  the  surface  a  akull,  with  a  pair  of  antlers^  waa  found 
many  yeara  ago  in  thia  pariah.— Suasez  Arch.  ColL,  VoL  xiv.,  p.  3€. 

Btaplebdrst,  [The  wood  where  a  market  waa  held]  originally  a  dene  held  with 

Goddendene,  of  the  manor  of  Milton.  The  peculiarity  in  this 
parish  ia  that  eight  ot  the  denes  here,  beside  Staplehurst,  t«nni* 
natein  "hurst,"  which  Taylor  defines  as  the  denaer  portion  of 
the  f  orert ;  but  I  question  whether  thia  applies  here.  It  ia  mors 
probable  that  in  the  aeleotion  of  namea  the  aame  auf&x  waa 
preaerved. 

The  following  denea  (eleven  in  number)  appear  to  have  been 
held  of  the  Manor  ot  Lenham,  viz. :  Maplehunt,  Exhurst,  Frysh- 
hurat,  Combdene  [now  Camden  f],  Swattyndeno,  WypLehurat,  Bab> 
yngdene,  Tuntafahurst,  Pluahinghorat,  Friderdah,  and  Ftfedena 
Engehunt,  or  Henherat,  waa  held  of  Debtling  Manor ;  Adhuxatk 
or  Aydhuivt,  Henheff,  Little  Pagehurat,  Little  Spelhill  or  Spil- 
aill,  and  Great  and  Little  Iden,*  were  held  of  Button  YaleDoe  :t 
and  Lorehurst,  of  Leeds.  The  Manor  of  Oapringe  had  alao  a  dens 
here.  I  am  unable  to  assign  manors  to  the  two  following  daoes : 
Loddendene,  and  Widhurat.  Newatede,  in  thia  pariah,  waa  a 
manor;  ita  name  impliea  "a  new  place  or  station.**  Itappaan 
to  hare  been  an  inferior  manor,  held  by  Lord  Wofelon  of  the 
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Crown,  M  of  ilM  mparior  nuaar  of  Eut  Qveeowkfa,  by  pijiiMnt 

to  iho  ■hflriir  for  ■moko^llTer.t 

*  IdfD  IwouM  a  manor,  and  a  oovrt  was  fonneriy  held  on  Um  greea  tmder  an  oak. 
Ik*  oak  wm  felled,  iho  Manor  hoow  taken  down,  and  the  court,  like  that  of  most 
of  the  Immt  manota,  oeiMd  to  be  held. 


t  Sodh  a  paymeni  waa  aleo  made  in  eome  parlehee  to  the  ckitgj,  at  a  modw  in 
]fm  of  ttthe  of  wood.~rM2e  Booi^ton  JUlharbe. 

8lon(iMnetimataboandai7etane].iuthebleofOxnej.  The  dene  of  Smeeth  waa 

held  of  the  Manor  of  T<amhin,  and  the  dene  of  Bromiland,  of 
Eaatry.   Aldington  and  ^Hngham  had  each  a  dene  here. 

Leland  laja  that  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  lale  of  Oznaj  waa 
formerlj  in  SniMZ.  He  adde,  "  Some  oanUe  it  /omrorm  K0U, 
hy-caoee  that  were  the  inhabitant*  of  yt  were  of  Boathiaz, 
thij  rerolted  to  hare  the  priTilegee  of  Kent-^-Itin..  VoL  tIL, 
p.  130,  quoted  bj  Hasted,  YoL  iiL,  p.  539.  There  is  an  old  Roman 
altar  in  the  Vicarage  garden  said  to  haTc  bean  taken  from  the 
Church. 

BpypmiPQn  ["from  the  ridge  of  sand"  (PkUipoti%    "Sunder-edg^  the  priTilflffsd 

plaoe  on  the  ridge  "  (Bdmundt)]  appears  to  contain  two  denes  or 
manon^  prsTionsly  denes,  Tis.,  Hendene,  sometimes  written 
Htthendene,  and  Orendena. 

That  part  of  the  parish  which  lies  abore  the  hiU,  Hasted  caUa 
Snndrish  Upland,  and  that  below  Sundrish  Weald. 

Dnring'the  last  century  (1760)  the  then  Marquis  of  Lome,  while 
his  fktlur,  the  then  Duke  of  Argyle,  was  liring,  was  created  a 
peer  of  England  by  the  title  of  Baron  Sundridge,  of  Combe 
Bank,  Kent— Fkie  Speldhurst. 

BUTTCwr,    Eaw   [South-town,  "East;"  indicating  that  there  was  another  town 
"  m  the  same  district].    This  manor,  which  extended  into  Head- 

oom,  i^ipeais  to  have  been  successively  held  l^  several  "  tall 
personages,'*  including  the  renowned  Simon  de  Montf  ort.  Earl  of 
Leicester,  Dominus  Oalfridus  Martell,  Adomarius  de  Valencia, 
Thomas  West  Dominus  La  Ware  de  Hastings,  Reginaldns  Grey 
Dominus  de  Ruthyn,  Sir  Richard  DareU,  Sir  Henry  Quldeford, 
Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  afterwards  Earl  of  Essex.  Henry  VUL 
himsftlf  also  held  it :  and  in  the  reign  of  Jamee  I.  it  psssed  into 
the  family  of  the  present  owner,  Sir  Edmund  Fllmer.  The  great 
attraction  here  is  East  Sutton  Place,  the  seat  of  Sir  E.  FUmer, 
Bart  The  views  over  the  Weald  from  the  fhmt  of  this  mansion 
are  extremely  fine :  they  may  be  equalled  in  other  parts  of  the 
diatrict,  but  cannot  be  surpassed. 

BPTTOir  VALnrci,*  or  Town  Suttom,  was  part  of  the  possessions  of  Leofwine,  a 

younger  brother  of  King  Harold  Valence,  Earl  of  PemfarcAe, 
was  afterwards  Lord  of  it.  Fart  of  Great  Motynden  is  in  thia 
parish,  and  there  is  a  Devil's  dene  here. 

This  pariah  ocmtains  the  ruins  of  a  castle  which  I  have  already 
referred  to  (ante,  p.  65%  and  I  have  brought  its  ancient  owners 
under  the  notice  of  my  readers.  Fortunately,  nature  has  dona 
more  for  Sutton  Valence  than  architects,  especially  ecclesiastical 


*  Among  the  earliest  jnesentments  in  the  Caaxt  Rolls  of  the  manor  of  Sutton 
Valence  is  one  against  the  inhabitants  ot  Staplehurst  for  not  keeping  a  "  suffldent 
l^dge  and  holder  "  over  the  ditch  from  Marden  Thorn  to  Staplehurst ;  and  another 
for  not  laying  "step  stones"  across  the  highway  at  Staplehurst,  " between  tha 
/ansa  and  the  kiln  IMd," 
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Cbap.  XXXV.      Tbttkbdcx.    [Ytcm.  tktgn,  and  doiu,  *'tb«  noUeman'i  hollow. "—JBtfrniuidt.]  I  hivi 
*'~~~~  Btriven  hud  to  And  im  autiquity  in  Tenterdan  and  Cnuibfook 

co«val  with  Newenden,  Benenden,  and  RoWenden,  bat  I  havt 

failed.     Philipott  appean  to  have  done  ao  alao.     He  tells  iu  that 

f  Tenterden    was    "in  elder  and  more  true  orthography  writtca 

Theinwarden,  that  ia,  the  Thane'a  Ward  or  Guard  in  the  VaUsj  T 
he,  however,  givea  no  authority  for  his  aaaertiini.  That  Tad- 
t«rden  and  Cranbrook  were  of  equal  antiquity  and  yielded  a 
large  amount  of  pannage  1  doubt  not ;  but  the  denea  here  wen 
appurtenant  to  ao  many  outlying  manora  that  in  the  Survey  of 
Domesday  they  are  paaaed  over  and  included  by  implicatioD  in 
those  manors.  Mr.  Deam'a  cauatio  apirit  doea  not  fonake  him 
here ;  writing  aixty  yeara  ago,  he  teUa  na  "the  town  ii  not 
remarkable  either  for  the  regularity  or  elegance  of  its  buildisfi, 
though  it  contains  iome  reapectable  houaea."  What  changei  it 
may  have  undergone  I  know  not,  thou^  I  think  they  must  havt 
been  few,  and  to  my  mind,  and  with  the  improvements  which 
have  taken  place  in  its  roads,  it  is  now  a  very  pretty  ooontiy 
town.* 

Tenterden  was  originally  a  dene,  part  of  whidi  was  held  of  tha 
manor  of  Ickham  and  part  of  Aldington,  of  which  last^meDtioiMd 
manor  the  following  seven  denea,  or  parted  denes,  were  al«> 
held,  via.,  Herondenf  or  Hamedene  (partX  Preston,  Ridgeway 
(partX  Housney,  Dumbome,  Meuaden  (part),  and  West  CrcMa 
Chepperegge  was  held  of  Wye  manor,  Reading  (part)  ol  Great 
Chart  The  following  aiz  denea,  or  parts  of  them,  were  held  of 
the  manor  of  Brook,  viz.,  Iggleden  or  Tgulvyndenne,  HeroDdan 
(part),  Elderahunt  (part),  Lighta  Notindene,  East  AshereDdsDe, 
and  Castwistle.  Eldenhurat  (partX  Meuaden  (portX  and  Streodi- 
den  were  held  of  Lambin  manor.  Elaidendene,  or  Elamdene,  of 
the  manor  of  Fridd,  in  Bethersden ;  Goddene  X  Buzaile,  or 
Boreaile,  of  Northboume  manor ;  Buggleadene,  of  Westwell : 
Saltkendene,  S  of  Boughton  Malherbe.  A  dene  waa  held  of 
Reculver,  and  Finchdene,  Twisdeue.  Haldene,  Little  Haldene, 
Dovedene,  Haffendene,  and  Briaaendene,  or  parte  of  them,  are 
to  be  met  with  in  Tenterden.  There  ia  a  Gallowa  Green  and 
a  Gibbet  Farm  here. 

*  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  Mr.  Deam'a  account  of  Tenterden  will  be 
aatiafied  that  he  waa  not  easily  pleaaed. 

t  Heronden  (now  belonging  to  Mrs.  Curteis-Whelan),  originaUy  the  laxgoat  and 
most  important  dene  here,  had  aaaigiied  to  its  owners  a  coat  of  arms  representing  "a 
heron  ruing  on  hi*  icingt  and  gasping  for  breath."  The  next  dene  of  importance 
appears  to  have  been  Pitlesdene.  Both  were  purchaaed  by  Sir  John  Baker,  of 
Siadnghurat.  These  and  other  denea  became  divided  and  aub-divided  into  aevend 
parcels. 

X  Goddene  anpeara  to  have  been  held  with  Gateedene  and  Morgien,  now  b^lnnging 
to  Mr.  Virgil  Pomfret.  They  were  formerly  the  estate  of  the  Lord  Colepeper  oi  the 
seventeenth  century. 

{  Salt  apxieara  to  have  formed  part  of  the  rent  paid  by  the  tenants  of  this  dene, 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  was  manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood. 

TuDSLT  [sometimes  Twidley,  "twopaaturea."— PAi^tj>o«.     "  The  foz'a  home,  from 

rod,  a  toiL"— Edmunds.]  Though  a  place  oi  anti4uity,  with 
Capel,  a  chapel  appurtenant  to  it  and  dedicated  to  St.  Thomaa 
4  Beoket,  adjoining  the  Lowy  of  Tunbridge,  I  doubt  whether  a 
visit  to  either  of  them  will  repay  my  readera. 

XuMBBixxii  ["  The  Town  of  Bridges."    Taylor  tells  us  that  while  many  towns  have 
the  aoffix  fordf  jvrj  few  tennioAte  with  Mdffe.    In  Fhilipott'i 
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TJTBKIDOB.  time  there  a]ypear  to  hare  been  leTen  bridgee  in  the  hi«fa  roada      Chap   XXZV. 

throng  it.]  hat  already  had  its  ehare  of  notice  in  theee  Tolamee,  

but  I  most  again  return  to  it  and  ita  Lowy,  which  formed  a  dis- 
tinct tenitory  (almost  rarroonded  by  the  Hundred  of  Waehling- 
ttone.)  I  collect  from  the  Surrey  of  Domeiday  that  Richard  de 
Tonebridge  had  endoaed  nomeroua  denea  or  swine  pastures  in  his 
newly  formed  Lowy,  belonging  to  the  following  manors  in  West 
Kent  then  held  by  the  Sees  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester  and  the 
Bishop  of  Baienx,  which  the  reader  will  find  noticed  more  at 
length  towards  the  end  of  this  Chapter.  Thus  the  See  of  Can« 
terbnry  held  in  the  Lowy  appendant  rights  to  its  manors  of 
Otford,  Northfleet,  Wrotham,  Fkmingham,  Aylesfoid  (with  iU 
mill  and  llsheryX  East  Peckham,  Meopham,  and  East  Farleigh. 
The  See  of  Bodieater  held  in  the  Lowy  rights  appendant  to  its 
manon  of  Soathfleet,  Stone  [Rochester],  Hailing,  and  Frinds- 
bury ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Baieux  held  here  manorial  rights 
appendant  to  Swansoombe,  Ridley,  Ash  (in  Axton  Hundred), 
Langley  [in  Beokenham  {Batted)  in  Seal,  (Larking/],  L^bonme, 
Ecdes  (AyleefotdX  Milton  (OraresendX  Lidesdune  [?],  Olfham, 
Hoo,  Little  Wrotham,  and  Colinge.  [?]  Some  of  its  original  denes 
may  have  been  Bardene,  Little  Bardene,  Haysdene,  Hollendene, 
CulTerdene,  and  Hildene,  which  appear  also  to  hare  been  all 
merged  in  the  Lowy.  It  had  its  own  gaol  delivery  and  hangman's 
hill ;  held  all  its  own  pleas,  and  elected  its  own  coroner.  There 
is,  howerer,  one  peculiarity  which  must  not  be  passed  orer. 
Tnnbridge  appears  to  hare  been  diTided  into  three  Tithe  Wards, 
▼is.,  the  Postern  ward,  the  Barden  ward,  and  Hilden  ward, 
though  the  two  first  are  now  nearly  merged  in  the  third.  The 
Tithe  Commisdonen  declared  that  the  woodlands  here  were 
exempt  from  tithe  while  so  cultirated. 

During  the  serenteenth  century  the  district  of  Southborough, 
in  Tunbridge,  became  the  chosen  resort  of  the  Cavaliers,  and 
Rnsthall  of  the  Puritans.    (MaeaulapJ. 

LOOICB.  [Signifying  ''theoldralley."— PAi/ijpoM.  The  chiefs  name,  "Uflk's  dingle." 
—Edmundt.]  Combe  is  not  often  met  with  in  Kent ;  it  denotes 
a  cup-shaped  depression  in  the  hills,  as  at  Wye,  Braboume,  and 
Cmndale.*  Cumberland  is  supposed  to  take  its  name  from  the 
oombes,  whidi  are  most  plentiful  in  Somereetshlre  and  Deron- 
shire.  After  the  conquest,  the  Earl  of  Ewe  held  Uloomb  of  the 
See  of  Canterbury,  and  to  him  succeeded  the  ancient  and 
renowned  family  ot  St.  Leger,  who  remained  settled  here  until 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Sir  Robert  St.  Leger, 
according  to  Philipott,  supported  with  his  hand  the  Conqueror 
when  he  landed  at  Pevensey,  and  for  many  a  generation  there 
was  scarcely  any  noble  or  generous  undertaking  in  England  but 
what  we  find  a  St.  Leger  engaged  in  it.  The  connexion  of  this 
family  with  Kent  has  long  ceased. 

The  dirision  between  East  and  West,  now  Mid-Kent,  passes 
through  this  pariah,  and,  according  to  Hasted,  so  much  of  the 
parish  as  lies  on  the  south  of  the  church  is  in  the  Weald.  The 
northern  portion  extends  into  King's  Wood.  The  dene  of  Trenche 
Hole  and  Tiffendene  (part),  are  in  Ulcomb,  and  one  held  of  the 
Manor  of  Holme-Mill  [Harrietsham].  The  boundary  between  East 
and  West,  now  Mid-Kent,  passes  through  this  pariah.  Kings- 
north,  in  this  parish,  was  held  by  the  Abbey  of  Farersham  until 
the  dJflolution  of  the  Abbey ;  and  Boyoot  wm  held  by  a  famil/ 
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OlAP.  XXXV.  of  that  name.    Archbishop  Langton  made  the  Chitr^  (whiA 

^—^  thoald  be  Tinted)  a  collegiate  one,  and  the  head  thereof  vm 

■tyled  ••  Archpreebyter." 

*  The  oombet  in  theie  pariahea,  indicate  former  Britiah  aettlementa. 

WARKHORme,  [from  tctare  and  teier,  or  inclosnre  on  a  stream  ;  and  horn,  a  Btore* 

hotue,  or  cattle  ihed.     Thua  rendered,  it  would  ngnify  vkm- 

hooaes  or  cattle  sheda  on  the  reclaimed  bordeia  of  Romoey 

Maiah.]    known    aa    "  Werehomaa   in  palttdotii   loci*.'*    The 

original  grant  waa  by  King  Egbert,   and  Ethdwnlf,  hia  aon; 

and   extended,  we  are  told,  over  the  Limen  into  the  8oath 

Saxon  limits.      Here,  aa  in  other  porta  of  the  Marsh,  then 

are  outlying  portiona  of  ancient  manors,    now  pariahea.     In 

this   pariah  we  again   have  clear  proof  of  the  convenioa  of 

denea  to  manoiv,     8t.    Alphage,    Archbiahop   of   Canterbuir, 

united   one   moiety  of    it   tp  hia  Church ;    the    other  paaaed 

into  lay  handa,  and  in  1338  waa  held  by  William  Morant.  of 

Morant'a  Court,  to  whom  Edward  III.  iaaued  a  mandate  dirscting 

that  only  one  bell  ahould  be  rung,  in  war  time,  in  any  steepla 

on  the  aea  coaat  of  Kent.    The  manor  ia  now  held  by  Sir  Henzy 

Tufton.    Tinton  [Tintintone],  referred  to  in  the  laat  chapter  in 

connexion  with  the  late  Ifr.  J.  C.  Neild'a  deviae  to  the  Qae«a 

(which  haa  aometimea  been  mistaken  for  Tenterden),  will  be  f oand 

near  Warehome  in  Map  No.  2  of  Vol.  I.     It  waa  <me  ol  the  fev 

denea  mentioned  by  name  iu  the  Surrey  of  Domeadaj,  and  the 

only  dene  that  I  can  diaooTer  that  poaaened  a  church,  which  no 

longer  exista.     Oxendene  waa  another  dene  pertaining  to  TintoD* 

Thia  manor  waa  at  one  time  held  by  Horton  Priory,  and  nov 

belongs  to  Sir  Edward  Dering.      That  iwrtion  of  Waiehome 

M'hick  is   not  in  the  Marsh  is  in  the  Weald.     The  boundary 

between  Eaat  and  West^  now  Mid- Kent,   passes  through  this 

parish. 

Waterikobury  [a  fortification  on  a  rivor  bank  (the  Medway).     Isaac  Taylor  re* 

marks,  p.  258,  that  "  fortified  camps,  whether  of  British,  Roman, 
Saxon,  or  Danish  constniction,  are  very  commonly  marked  with 
the  suffix  bury"].  It  was  one  of  the  184  lordships  in  Kent  granted 
by  William  the  Conqueror  to  his  half-brother,  Odo,  Bishop  of 
Baieux.  Hasted  tells  us  that  the  hill  is  the  boundary  of  the 
Weald  towards  the  north.  But  after  the  proceedings  in  1744, 
and  the  decision  in  Lord  le  Despenoer's  case,  only  a  very  small 
part  of  Wateringbury  can  I  think  be  in  the  Weald,  comprising  a 
hamlet  called  Lilly-Hoo,  ouutaiiiing  86  acres,  adjoining  Tudelr, 
and  more  than  4  mi  lee  distant  from  the  rest  of  the  pariah. 

WcsTERHAM  [the  farthest  western  town  in  Kent],  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to 

Eustace,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  The  parish  gives  name  to  the 
Hundred,  and  the  Darent  rises  here.  It  is  a  bordering  parish 
to  Surrey.  Broccshara,  partly  nlso  in  Edenbridge,  was  one  of 
the  denes  granted  by  King  Edgar  to  the  See  of  Rochester, 
with  Bromley.  Hasted  says — ' '  The  southern  part  of  this  parish 
lies  below  the  Sand  Hill,  and  consequently  is  that  district  at 
this  county  called  the  Weald  ;"  but,  notwithstanding  the 
decision  in  the  case  of  Lord  le  Despenoer  v.  Eveleigh,  the 
parishioners  adopted  the  Old  Pilgrims'  Lane  as  their  boundary, 
and  the  Tithe  Commissioners  awarded,  "  that  such  part  of  tha 
parish  as  lies  south  of  the  road  called  the  Pilgxima'  Wtij  i»  io 
the  Weald  of  Kent,  and  the  woods  there  are  tithe  firee."   It  wa« 
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quite  ooinpet«nt  for  them  to  adopt  it  u  their  legal  boundazy,     Cbap.  ZXXT. 
and  it  Mttloa  the  question.  ~^~ 

Henry  III.  granted  to  Thomae  de  Kamrille  it  weekly  market 
at  Werterluun,  a  right  which  almost  erery  important  manor 
began  then  to  ei^oy,  and  I  only  refer  to  it  to  notice  a  proriio 
contained  in  this  and  other  aimilar  grants,  "  nnloM  it  be  to  the 
injury  of  nei^bonring  markets."  The  advowson  of  Wester- 
ham  was  giTen  by  Queen  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Edward  I.,  to 
Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  as  part  of  the  exchange  for  the  Port 
of  Sandwich*' 

tiTSBSBAM,  in  the  Isle  of  Ozney.  ["  The  TiUage  sunoonded  by  water."]  This  is 
one  of  the  many  oases  which  we  meet  with  where  places  situate  in 
the  Weald  are  omitted  in  Domesday,  though  refeired  to  in  much 
earlier  charters.  We  And  it  as  well  as  Palstre  mentioned  in  a 
charter  from  King  Canute  and  his  Queen.  The  Manor  of  Al- 
dington extends  over  a  large  portion  of  this  parish,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  denes  in  it.  Palitie,  though  a  Tery  imdent 
Hanor  (part  freehold  and  part  copyhold),  was  preriouidy  a  dene 
exteuding  alio  into  Ebony.  Toppendene,  in  Wittenham,  was  held 
of  the  Hanor  of  Eastry,  and  Pisendene  and  Blackbrooks,  of  Lam- 
bin  Manor,  in  Rolvenden.  The  church  was  at  one  time  a  Colle- 
giate cme. 

DODCBUBCH.  ["  The  church  in  the  wood. "]  This  manor  contributed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  Oorer  Castle.  Though  Deam  has  a  good  word  to  say 
for  the  church*  ;  he  tells  us  as  usual  that  Uie  pariah  "  is  far  from 
being  pleasant"  Nearly  all  of  it  was  no  doubt  held  as  denes 
before  the  Conquest.  Aldington  had  no  lees  than  thirteen  entire 
ones,  or  parts  of  them,  here,  Tix.,  Redgway  (partX  Shyrte, 
Tieldhatch,  Hadlemore,  Rumpendene,  Blackbome,  Rookey, 
Polackbome,  Theme,  Bodendene,  Plnrendene  or  Plerendene 
(part),  Shirley  Moor,  and  Rogshay.  Plurendene  (part),  was  held 
of  Wye  Manor ;  Coleham  of  Msnham ;  Itchendene  of  Lambin. 
Plurendene  (part);  formerly  Twisdens,  Herlackendene,  Henhurst 
and  Thomdene  were  held  of  Tinton  Manor  in  Warehome,  Plu- 
rendene (partX  of  Appledore  Manor;  and  Proudennesrede  of 
Horton  Manor;  Starrendene,  Brittonsdene,  Haffendene,  Red- 
brook,  Brissenden  (part),  Engeham,  Henhurst,  Newhunt  and 
Robehurst  of  unknown  Manors. 

*  The  Barlackendens  and  Sir  Edward  Waterhouse  (Queen  Elizabeth's  Chancellor 
the  Exchequer),  lie  buried  here. 

Wbothak.  "8ecvmd:  0.  Lambert  the  town  of  worts  I"  PhUipott.  "(Wrot) 
Probably  the  same  as  rate,  aquatic  herbage."  Edmunds.]  Only 
a  small  part  of  this  extensiTe  parish  is  in  the  Weald.  Hasted, 
writing,  be  it  remembered,  before  Lord  le  Despencer^s  cause  was 
tried,  tells  us  "  there  have  been  sereral  who  have  contended  that 
all  that  part  of  Wrotham  which  lies  below  the  chalk  hill  is  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent,  as  no  tithe  oi  wood  was  paid  there."  He  adds 
that  the  generally  received  opinion  is  that  the  Weald  begins  at 
the  next  sand  hill  above  Fairlawn.  In  the  commutation  of  the 
tithes  of  this  parish,  the  CommlHioners,  no  doubt  with  the 
consent  oi  the  parishioners,  as  in  the  case  of  Westerham,  adopted 
the  Pilgrims'  Road  as  the  boundary ;  and  the  award  declares  that 
"  the  woodland  lying  to  the  southward  of  the  Pilgrims'  Way  ii 
exempt  from  tithe  by  presoription." 
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XXXV.      5  Yaldiko  [andtnUy  writtap  Ealdipg,  **iheoldineMkmnfon&ediMitof  thaml 
— "  potMMicma  of  the  Claroi,  Earb  of  Oloaoarter.  The  dene  of  Timk- 

bunt   here  was  aivpended  to  the  Manor  of  Gillingham ;  oi 
Ajleefcnd  had  a  dene  here,  and  there  wae  a  DenemaiialvooL 

Leland  calU  Talding  a  "pretty  townelet"  (temp.  Heniy  VIIL): 
but  thia  again  does  not  pleaee  Hr.  Deam,  who  aaja  that  the  tasB 
coold  not  be  applied  to  it  with  any  propriety. 
The  modem  reaidence  of  Bokingfold,  now  a  fann  hooM^  h 
thieparieh. 


Thoogh  I  can  find  Manors  for  the  following  d«nei»  I 
find  pariahes  for  them.  Some  powibly  have  changed  thedmaBMi^ 
and  other*  may  be  mere  matter  of  epelling;  lo  that  many  of  thaa 
may  in  reality  be  included  in  the  preceding  liat 

Thomdeno,  held  of  Bromley  Manor,  is  indodad  in  King  Ed- 
gar's grant  to  the  See  of  Rochester.  There  are  aareral  Thon- 
denea  in  Kent.  This  one  may  have  been  in  Boaghton-Malheiha 
Oodmersdene,  Waldyndene,  Schiiedisknode,  Leae,  Haeha* 
woldindene,  and  Bladeefelde,  were  denea  held  oT  Brook  Maaei: 
Flochamme,  Eatingheld,  Halle,  Hoke,  and  Home  were  dene 
held  of  Chartham  Manor  ;  Oerdindene,  Henaelle,  andWalkbcDl* 
of  Eoatry  ;  Lallington,  of  East  Farleigh  ;  BeUingden.*  OmI- 
chyraa,  Meoedene,  and  Rindigsell,  of  Frindsboiy  Manor. 

Selbaddene  and  Herthe  were  denea  held  of  GodnMnhaM 
Manor.    Bexle,t  of  Hailing  Manor. 

DomTalwgdme,  Swithelungdene,  and  Snthhaldemiindflns 
were  held  of  Ickham  Manor;  Wanshunt  (in  Marden?]  aad 
Falksheath,  of  Loose ;  Sponenden,  OyUingham,  Held,  FlMlMli* 
Stenynden,  and  Rotheiynden,  of  Lyminge  Manor.  { 

The  denes  of  Elfrethingdoike,!  Herbedingdene,  Pafringdene,  We^ 
beringdenc,  Husneath,  Wofingdenc,  and  Wedefingdene  weore  held 
of  Mersham  Manor. 

The  denes  of  Heatidvn,  nwotonstetle,  Hose,  and  Helmanhyni 
were  held  of  Snodland  Manor ;  and  the  denes  of  Bardindens^ 
Tewesnod,  Fortadene,  Snthniundene,  Boooleedene,  Bordene^  and 
Bolmhurst  were  held  of  the  Manor  of  WestwoU. 

In  King  Offa's  grant  of  Trottesclive  to  the  See  of  Rooheater, 
the  right  of  pannage  is  included  under  Wealdbara^  but  the  denai 
are  not  enumerated  ;  and  ina  datelees  Custumal  of  the  Manor  of 
Newington  next  Sittingboume  are  included  aeven  denea  in  the 
wood  called  the  Weald,  which  I  have  been  unable  to  trace. 

Four  of  the  denea  of  Audred  appertaining  to  Lewiaham  Manor 
were  J^achire,  .£ffchaga,  Wingindem,  and  Sarendene  ;  but  I  am 
tmablo  to  find  pariahea  for  them. 

*  This  and  the  three  following  denes  are  those  named  in  King  OflDs's  grant  to 
Rochester,  a.d.  764. 

t  This  dene  is  named  in  King  Egbert's  grant  to  Rochester  with  Speldhuist  and 
Mereden. 

X  These  ai«  the  denes  named  in  Kinf;  Ethelred's  grant  to  Christ  Church,  Can- 
terbury, together  with  Blechydene  in  Ueadoom.  Hasted  says  there  were  twalva 
but  he  namea  only  seven. 

of  the  ^  Table  of  such  of  the  Denes  as  I  have  been  able  to 

^  discover,  and  of  the  Parishes  in  which  they  were  sitaatei 

will  be  found  in  Appendix  C  at  the  end  of  this  Yolame. 
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t  would  appear  from  the  preceding  List  (incom-    chat.  xxxy. 

it  is),  that  there  were  more  than  seventy  of  Nnmberof 
sipal  outlying  manors  in  different  parts  of  Kent  Pj^^^^ 
possessed    denes  in  the  Weald,   and,   making  a  aenSi 
llowance  for  repetitions  resulting  from  a  change 

and  other  causes,  the  numher  of  denes  in  the 
nust  have  originally  exceeded  400 !  But  the  most 
feature  is,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  them 
manors  at  the  Conquest.  The  barons  and  lay- 
were  then  naturally  anxious  to  strengthen  their 
,  and  the  tenure  of  these  denes  was  converted  into 
or  knight  service ;  while  those  held  by  the  Church 
gious  houses  were  fostered,  and  many  of  them 
d  to  the  present  day. 

Id  also  remark  that  much  dependence  cannot  be  NomenoUtuxe. 
m  the  foregoing  nomenclature.*      Place-names 
ipply  us  with  the  footmarks  of  the  inhabitants 
one  time  or  another  dwelt  in  them ;  but  many 

0  doubt  bear  very  different  names  now  from  those 
«  bore. 

dosing  scene  to  our  ancient  manorial  system  in  Manor  of 
Edd,  I  will  here  record  a  visit  tVi  propria  persond  22^S«£iulik 
rd  on  the  Hill  to  the  tenants  of  his  manor.    It 

1  in  the  reign  of  George  U.    Hoadley,  otherwise 
ih,  is  a  heriotable  manor  situate  in  Lamberhurst, 
Qciently  belonged  to  the  college  of  St.  Peter,  Ling- 
Surrey,  and  passed  after  the  Eeformation  to  the 

liamily.  The  infant  Marquis  of  Camden  is  now  the 
I  tenant.  It  is  minuted  on  the  court  rolls  that  on 
mas  Day,  1748,  the  lord,  Sir  Edward  Filmer,  accom- 
jy  Lady  Filmer,  [the  parents  of  twenty  children, 
ons  and  nine  daughters,]  and  his  brother  Bever- 
ud  the  Baronet's  eldest  son  John,  started  in  their 
om  East  Sutton  Place  for  Lamberhurst,  ihek  route 

pott  18  the  only  one  of  our  Kentish  topographers  who  has  given 
etrmolo^  of  our  hundreds  and  parishes  as  the^  are  derived 
9  Saxon  Kadijc,'*  and  very  little,  I  fear,  can  be  said  in  praise  of 
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being  by  Staplehurst,  Wilsley  Green,  Ooudburst,  and  Kfln- 
down,  a  distance  sometbing  less  tban  20  miles.  Tbe  jonrnej 
was  accomplisbed  in  five  bours  becanse  the  roads  wen 
smootb  and  dry,  tbe  summer  tbat  year  baving  been  a  re* 
markably  fine  one.  Between  Kilndown  and  Hoadley  it  wis 
**  very  mucb  up  bill  and  down."  Tbe  next  morning  they 
proceeded  to  tbo  Gloucester  Furnace  in  Lamberhuni, 
"viewed  tbe  vast  stock  of  mine  cbarcoal,  &c.  Tbey  saw  a 
gun  cast  tbere,  viz.,  an  eigbtcen-pounder.**  The  lord*B 
court  was  then  bcld  at  tbo  manor  bouse,  and  tbe  third 
day  tbey  returned  home  in  four  bours  and  three  quarters. 
We  are  informed  by  the  court  rolls  (for  tbe  benefit 
of  posterity)  tbat  "  tbe  water  at  Hoadley  is  all  minend 
water  and  makes  bad  beer,*'  and  tbat  "  tbe  best  time  for 
holding  tbe  court  at  Lamberburst  is  in  tbe  summer,  when 
tbe  roads  are  good.** 

Tbe  relics  of  tbe  feudal  system  are  fast  disappearing. 
Many  of  the  owners  of  tbe  lesser  manors  have  become  the 
owners  also  of  tbe  land  held  of  these  manors,  as  in  the 
case  of  tbe  Linton  Estate ;  tbere  has  been,  therefore,  ft 
merger  of  tbo  rents ;  while,  as  in  tbe  case  of  tbe  Seven 
Hundreds  and  many  others,  tbe  paypaents,  owing  to  the 
alteration  in  tbe  value  of  money,  have  become  so  small 
tbat  tbey  have  not  been  thought  worth  the  expense  of 
holding  courts  to  collect  them.  The  heriotable  manors  are, 
of  course,  tbe  most  valuable,  and  many  of  them  are  still 
kept  up. 

I  propose  now  to  notice  the  opinions  of  modem  writers 
on  tbe  Weald. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  we  do  not  find  in  Kent 
any  trace  of  a  written  law,  or  any  charters  or  grants, 
anterior  to  the  sixth  century.  Search  as  we  may,  the 
first  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  district  is  derived  from 
Anglo-Saxon  landbocs  and  donations,  and,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  our  earliest  modern  writers  on  Anglo- 
Saxon  history  (the  late  Mr.  Sharon  Turner),  **  tbe  system 
of  tenures  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquerors  established  will 
be  best  known  from  the  language  of  their  grants/' 
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has  been  my  endeayonr  to  supply ;  and,  after  mnck  re-    cwap.  xxxv. 

arch  and  labonr,  the  best  account  that  I  can  famish  of 

le  history  of  the  most  ancient  and  extensive  forest  of 

le  kingdom  and  shire  of  Kent  is,  that  it  was  first  formed 

to  denes  for  the  mere  pannage  of  swine,  and  where,  accord- 

%  to  Lambarde,  Somner,  and  our  earliest  authorities, 

ttrcely  any  one  monument  of  great  antiquity  has  been 

Bcoyered;  but  this  does  not  satisfy  the  restless  and 

quiring  spirit  of  the  ago.  Modem  antiquaries  and  geolo- 

Bts,  therefore,  have  promulgated  some  extraordinary, 

id,  I  believe,  inaccurate  ideas  on  the  subject,'^  and, 

ithout  consulting  these  documents  and  couii;  rolls,  and 

adying  the  legal  phrases  of  the  period,  have  set  up  their 

m  theories,  which  must  not,  however,  be  passed  over 

moticed. 

The  first  writer  that  I  shall  refer  to  is  the  late  eminent 

itiquary,  Mr.  Kemble,  who,  as  I  have  already  stated  in 

y  first  volume,  has  endeavoured  to  establish  **  the  Mark" 

I  a  territorial  district  in  the  Weald.      The  earliest  men- 

yn  of  this  term  in  Kent  is  in  the  Laws  of  Lothere  and 

dric  [Hlothoere  and  Eadric] ,  Kings  of  Kent  between  a.d.  Ancient  L^ri, 

^8  and  686,  which  speak  of  a  stranger  who  has  ^^ come  xv,     '^    ' 

er  the  march,**    Again,  in  the  laws  of  their  successor, 

Ithred,  King  of  the  Kentish  Men,  between  a.d.  690  and 

115,  we  meet  with  "  over  the  march.**    Mr.  B.  Thorpe,  the 

litor  of  these  '^  Ancient  Laws,"  states  that  these  expres- 

ons  can  hardly  mean  the  marches  or  boundaries  of  the 

ingdom  of  Kent,  or  of  any  separate  part  of  it,  but  rather 

e  limits  of  the  estate  of  the  lord. 

My  dissent  from  Mr.  Kemble's  theory  is  noticed  in 

e  preface,  and  also  in  Chapter  VII.  of  the  first  volume. 

L  confirmation  of  my  opinion  I  may  refer  to  one  of 

r.  Kemble's  own  works,  the  **  Codex  Diplomaticus," 


*  "  It  is  a  onrious  fact,"  says  Mr.  J.  R.  Daniel-Tyssen,  *'  that  most  of 
»  woodlands  in  the  "VVoalds  of  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Surrey  are  still 
Bmpt  from  tithes,  as  in  ancient  times  woods  were  considered  unprth 
c«H« property."  [I}— Sussex  Arch,  ColL,  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  194  (9).  Sid 
le  Vol  I.,  p.  402,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  646,  647  of  this  work. 
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Chap.  XXXV.  where  we  meet  with  references  to  the  Andred  Forert 
and  its  boundaries ;  but  nowhere  do  I  find  a  referezm 
to  its  being  a  Mark  diviaion.  The  truth  is,  that  a 
this,  as  on  other  occasions,  Mr.  Eemble,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  late  Mr.  Thorpe,  **  drew  too  largely  on  his 
imagination,  warped  by  the  German  medium  throng 
which  he  was  so  much  accustomed  to  look.*'  Heh«n 
endeavours  to  destroy  the  credit  of  a  tradition  (I  am  nov 
using  Mr.  Eemble's  language)  which  has  long  existed, 
to  put  something  of  greater  antiquity,  and  long  anteii<nr 
to  any  historical  record,  in  its  place,  which  he  deems  of 
more  value.  But  I  submit  we  have  not  a  tittle  of  evi- 
dence that  the  territorial  division  of  the  Mark  ever  existei 
in  Kent,  while  we  possess  ample  evidence  that  at  the  time 
that  Christianity  was  firmly  established  here,  the  soil  com- 
posing the  Kingdom  of  Kent  was  held  of  the  King ;  the 
Witan  having  a  voice  in  the  apportionment  of  it,  and  in 
altering  the  tenure  by  which  it  was  held,  by  the  conver- 
sion of  folcland  into  bocland,  and  vice  versa  ;  and  that  at 
this  time  Andred  was  the  common  forest  of  the  kingdoi^ ; 
for  no  sooner  were  the  dioceses  of  Canterbury  and  Roches- 
ter, and  the  monastery  of  St.  Augustine,  Canterbury,  es- 
tablished, than  royal  grants  were  made  of  forest  dghte 
over  Andred,  as  appendant  to  the  possessions  they  held  in 
different  parts  of  Kent. 

As  the  opinions  of  Mr,  Kemble  generally  carry  with 
them  great  weight,  and  as  the  reader  will  find,  as  we  pro- 
ceed that  his  dictum  on  the  Weald  of  Kent,  vaguely  as  it 
has  been  expressed,  has  been  adopted  by  no  less  than  fonr 
subsequent  writers,  viz.,  Mr.  Morgan,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Tay- 
lor, Mr.  Elton,  and,  lastly,  by  Mr.  Topley,  it  is  only 
proper  that  I  should  find  space  for  the  expression  of  hiB 
views.     He  tells  us  that : — 

Vol.  I., p.  480.        "In  looking  over  a  good  coimty  map  wc  arc  surprised  by  sceixig  HtB 

systematic  succession  of  places  ending  in  den,  holt,  wood,  hurst,  and 
other  words  which  invariably  denote  forests  and  outlying  pastnrei. 
Tliese  are  aU  in  the  mark\  and  within  them  we  may  trace  'with  equal 
certainty  the  *  hams,^  '  tuns,'  and  *  stcdes/  which  imply  settled  habits- 
tionf.    •       •       «    I  will  lay  this  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  ancM 
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izk  is  to  be  reoogniaed  hj  following  the  names  of  places  ending  in     Cbap.  ZXXV. 
«n,'  (neat.)  whioh  always  denoted  cubile  ferarum,  or  pasture,  usually  ~~~" 

r  swine.  Denu,  a  valley,  (fern.)  a  British  and  not  Saxon  word,  is  very 
rely,  perhaps  never,  found  in  oompoiition.  But  there  are  other 
maikable  facts  bearing  upon  this  subject,  whioh  are  only  to  be  got  at 
r  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  free  access  to  manorial 
eords,  before  the  Act  of  Charles  IL  destroyed  all  feudal  services  in 
ngland.  A  tiriking  example  of  the  marhjurisdiction  i$  the  *  Court  of 
Ms,*  in  Kent.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  mark- court,  in  the  sense 
i  which  mark-court  is  used  throughout  this  second  chapter,  and  which 
Tsdoally  became  a  lord^s-court,  only  when  the  head  markman  succeeded 
I  laising  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  fellows :  a  court  of  the  little 
Aiks,  marches,  or  pastures  in  Kent,  long  after  the  meaning  of  such 
laiks  or  marches  had  been  forgotten :  a  court  which  in  earlier  times  met 
»  regulate  the  rights  of  the  markmen  in  the  dens  or  pastures.  I  am 
ideibted  (among  many  civilities,  which  I  gratefully  acknowledge)  to  the 
«T.  L.  Larking,  of  Byarsh,  for  the  following  extracts  from  Sir  Boger 
wyiden's  journal,  which  throw  some  light  upon  what  the  court  had 
Mome  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  still  show  its 
dstenee  and  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  its  ancient  form.  *  •  • 
*  It  was  then  a  happy  thing  for  England  that  there  were  Courts  of 
>0DB,  and  squires  who  did  not  like  them.  •  •  •  «  • 
t  there  had  not  been  Courts  of  Dens  to  argue  about — and  unhappily,  at 
tfi,  to  fight  about— there  would  most  certainly  not  now  be  a  'High 
loart  of  Parliament,*  for  there  would  never  have  been  those  who  knew 
ow  to  establish  it." 

Mr.  Eemble  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  '*  Conrt  of 
)ene8  "  held  at  Aldington  from  the  entries  in  the  Twys- 
ien  Jonmal,  in  1655.  It  appears  Sir  Boger  attended  this 
curt  on  four  occasions.  At  this  time  it  was  the  practice 
0  appoint  one  of  the  tenants  yearly  as  reeve,  to  collect 
he  lord's  rents,*  and  as  Aldington  was  a  very  extensive 
oanor  the  rents  due  from  the  various  denes  were  col- 
acted  by  a  s^arate  reeve.  Sir  Eoger  was  selected  to  fill 
his  unthankful  office  for  the  year  1656,  (during  the 
;!ommonwealth,)  in  respect  of  the  lands  which  he  held  of 
he  Manor  of  Aldington,  situate  in  the  dene  of  Plurenden, 
n  Woodchurch.  But  here,  as  in  other  instances  in  the 
Veald,  the  denes  were  often  divided,  and  Wye  also 
laimed  over  part  of  Plurenden,  and  as  Sir  Boger  had 
mi  in  respect  of  Wye  he  not  unreasonably  disputed  his 
lability  to  pay  anything  to  Aldington,  and  objected  to 


TI|is  practice  ii  itUl  OQutinued  in  spme  manors  in  Kent.. 
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CgAP.  XXXV.  serve  the  oflSce  of  reeve.*  Hence  the  controversy,  mida 
almost  ridiculous  by  the  treatment  it  has  received  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Eemble ;  but,  what  is  far  worse,  it  has 
unfortunately  led  other  clever  writers,  to  whose  worb  I 
am  about  to  refer,  to  countenance  his  error,  which  looil 
inquiry  might  have  prevented. 

It  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Kemble  was  anxious  to  find 
some  place  among  the  earliest  possessions  of  the  Baxons 
in  England  to  which  he  could  apply  his  Mark  theoiy; 
and  in  Sir  Boger  Twysden^s  Journal  he  thought  he  had 
discovered  what  he  had  been  long  in  quest  of,  viz.,  in 
example  of  the  Mark  Jurisdiction,  when,  in  truth,  the 
proceedings  at  Aldington  in  1656  were  nothing  more  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  Kentish  Courts  Baron,  held  in  fifty 
other  parts  of  the  county  at  that  time,  where  money  pay- 
ments had  been  substituted  for  the  customs  and  services 
before  rendered  for  the  different  denes  in  the  Weald  be- 
longing to  these  different  manors,  and  which  Sir  Boger 
disputed  his  liability  to  pay. 

The  first  writer,  in  order  of  time,  is  Mr.  James  F. 
Morgan,  M.A.,  who,  in  1858,  published  his  interesting 
little  work,  **  England  under  the  Norman  occupation," 
and  he  thus  briefly  refers  to  the  denes  : — 

pp.  76,  77.  *'The  Hall,  the  principal  viUage,  and  the  lands  attached  to  them,  did 

not  always  make  up  the  whole  lonlship.  There  were  often  subordinftit 
hamlets,  little  homes,  like  the  cells  of  an  Abbey,  or  the  satellites  of  ft 
planet,  depending  upon  the  head  of  the  manor.  Such  were  the  dens  of 
Domesday,  dens  or  deans,  noticed  in  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Berkshire.  Dean 
in  England  means  a  valley.  *  *  «  In  the  Kentish  Domesday  we 
meet  with  large  and  smaU  dens,  halves  and  third  parts  of  dens,  one  den 
of  5  swine,  5  dens  of  50  swine.  The  Confessor  gave  the  manor  of 
Lewisham  with  all  belonging  to  it,  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  and  other 
places,  with  the  vaUeys  in  Andred,  or  the  Weald,  adjacent  to  the  ssiiie, 
namely,  Thingendone,  Scarendene,  etc.  (G  Mon.,  988)  •  •  •  Denben 
in  the  Charters  are  defined  to  be  places  supplying  food  for  h<^8,  bat 
some  of  the  Kentish  dens  were  arable.  Mr.  Kemble  has  given  ui  fto* 
count  of  the  courts  of  the  dens  from  Sir  Roger  Twy8den*8  papers,  which 
may  contain  further  information.*' 

*  If  any  further  confirmation  is  needed,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
"Goudhurst,"  where  there  are  to  this  day  two  distinct  denes,  a  mile 
apart;  Twysden,  in  Kilndown,  and  Twysscndene,  near  Bedgebiuy* 
From  one  of  these  denes  it  is  supposed  the  Twysden  family  spian^ 
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The  next  writer  in  okronological  order  is  the  Rev.    chap,  xxxv. 
Isaae  Taylor,  who  notices  the  Weald  in  his  **  Words  and 
Places  :*' 

''The  yast  tract  in  Kent  and  Suiaex  which  is  now  called  the  Weald,*  P*  3^0. 
U  the  remains  of  a  Saxon  forest  called  the  Andredetleah,  which,  with  a 
Ineadth  of  thirty  miles,  stretched  for  120  miles  along  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  the  kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons.  In  the  district  of  the  Weald 
■Jnuiet  erery  local  name,  for  mUes  and  miles,  terminates  in  hunt^  ley^ 
Ah,  ot  field.  The  Aursto f  and  charts  were  the  denser  portions  of  the 
forest ;  the  leiftwere  the  open  forest  glades  where  the  cattle  love  to  lie  ;$ 
the  dau  §  were  the  deep  wooded  valleys,  and  the  fields  were  little  patches 
.of  'feUed*  or  cleared  lands  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  forest. 
Vrom  Fetenfield  and  Midhurst,  by  Billinghurst,  Cuckfield,  Wadhurst, 
and  Lamberhurst,  as  far  as  HawkhurstandTenterden,  these  forest  namei 
■tretoh  in  an  uninterrupted  string.  The  dens  were  the  swine  pastures ; 
sad  down  to  the  seventeenth  century  the  'Court  of  Dens,*  as  it  was 
•aOed,  was  held  at  Aldington  to  determine  disputes  arising  out  of  the 
lights  of  forest  pasture.  **i| 

Then  Mr.  Elton,  in  his  "  Tenures  of  Kent,"  relying  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Eemble,  gives  the  following  quota- 
tion from  his  "  Anglo-Saxons  in  England  :*' 

"  The  country  of  the  denes  (a  British  word)  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  p.  195^ 
Weald,  forming  a  belt  [or  "  mark,**  He,  in  original]  of  forest  round  the 
onltiTated  country,  quite  independent  of  the  woods  which  once  lay  be- 
tween village  and  village."  He  adds :— "There  were  thirty -two,  some 
■ay  forty-four,  dens  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Dens  held 
at  Aldington,  in  this  county.  Sir  B.  Twysden,  cited  by  Mr.  Kemble  in 
the  passage  just  quoted,  has  left  in  his  Journal  a  full  account  of  the 
nature  of  this  Court  of  the  Weald." 


*  '*The  German  wald,  wood.  Well  Street  is  the  name  of  the  Boman 
load  which  ran  through  the  wooded  district.*'— Maury,  Hist,  des  Fordts, 

t  "  Penshurst,  Lyndhurst,  and  Chislehurst.'* 

t  '*  The  root  of  the  word  leak  or  2ea  is  the  verb  *  to  lie.'— Kemble, 
Coidez  Diplomaticus,  Vol.  III.,  p.  33. 

§  **Den  is  probably  a  Celtic  word  adopted  bv  the  Saxons.  The  Ardennes 
Is  the  '  great  forest '  on  the  frontiers  of  Belgium  and  France.  On  the 
word  den,  see  Leo,  Bectitudinas,  p.  91 ;  Kemble,  Saxons,  VoL  I.,  p.  481 ; 
Haury,  Hist,  des  For^,  p.  167. 

II  "The  surnames  Havward  and  Howard  are  corruptions  of  Hogwarden, 
an  officer  elected  annusllv  to  see  that  the  swine  in  the  common  forest 
pastures  or  dent  were  duly  provided  with  rings,  and  were  prevented  from 
stntying.  The  Howard  family  first  comes  into  notice  in  the  Weald, 
where  their  name  would  lead  us  to  expect  to  find  them.  So  the  family 
name  of  Woodward  is  Vudu  Veard,  the  wood  warden,  whose  duties  were 
analogous  to  those  of  the  hogward."  Haywardens  have  been  appointed 
for  the  Honour,  Castle,  and  Manor  of  Chilham  up  to  a  recent  period. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  name  of  Oxenden.  Vide  p.  726,  under 
*'  Warehome.''    Why  not  a  dene  for  oxen  as  well  as  cows  ?  '*  Cow-dene.** 
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Chap.  XXXV.  rpj^^   j^g^    ^j^^^j.   ^^^^   j    gj^^^y   ^.^f^^   ^^   jg  jj^^   rp^^^ 

F.G.S.*  (employed  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  En^^aiil 
and  Wales),  who  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Britiik 
Association,  held  at  Brighton,  in  1872,  read  a  paper,  Bidh 
sequently  published  in  Vol.  III.,  (1873),  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Institute  Journal,  **  On  the  Belation  of  the  Faiuii 
Boundaries  in  the  South-East  of  England  to  great  Physieil 
Features,  particularly  to  the  Chalk  Escarpment/*  in  whiok 
he  endeavours  to  show  that  such  a  relation  exists,  nun 
especiaUy  in  the  chal^  and  greensand  areas,  around  tlie 
district  in  the  south-east  of  England  known  as  the  WeaU. 

Mr.  Topley  tells  us,  as  a  geologist,  that  the  chalk 
escarpment!  is  the  botindary  of  the  Weald,  but  addi, 
''its  true  and  ancient  boundary  is  somewhat  donbtfiil; 
probably  it  was  generally  the  lower  greensand  escaip- 
ment.*'  He  also  states  that  the  densest  parts  of  Ando- 
rida  were  the  clay  lands,  which  at  present  give  no  idea  of 
the  old  forest,  for  the  parts  now  most  resembling  forat 
are  those  which  then  were  least  thickly  wooded, 
p.  40.  This  writer  refers  to  Brook,  near  Ashford,  with  an 

area  of  582  acres,  as  a  remarkable  parish,  being  "tha 
only  one  in  the  Weald  that  is  wholly  on  Gault."  This  is 
the  first  time  I  have  ever  seen  Brook  included  within  tha 
boundary  of  the  Weald.  It  lies  away  from  it,  at  tha 
the  foot  of  the  chalk  escarpment  of  Wye  Downs. 

I  regret  I  am  unable  to  follow  the  writer  through  tha 
whole  of  his  paper,  but  must  be  content  to  touch  shortly 
on  its  salient  points.  Mr.  Topley  modestly  remarks  thai 
he  has  avoided  rash  theories  of  his  own,  and  relied  chiefly 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Kemble ;    and,  in  noticing  tbi 

*  Measn.  Foster  and  Topley  published  a  paper  in  the  Qnaiiodf 
Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  (Nov.  1865),  "  On  the  Sapeificw 
Deposits  of  the  Valley  of  the  Medway,  with  Remarks  on  the  Dennditifli 
of  the  Weald." 

t  An  escarpment,  according  to  Air.  Whitaker*s  definition,  ii  "^ 
bounding  ridge  of  a  formation  or  bed,  that  is  to  say,  the  ridge  akef 
which  a  formation  or  bed  is  cut  off,  and  beyond  which  it  does  not  exUm 
except  in  the  form  of  outliers  :  it  foUows  the  line  of  strike.**  Hcbm 
we  see  that  whilst  an  escarpment  is  necessarily  a  hill,  aU  hills  an  itl 
escarpments.— Topley,  p.  34. 
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denes,  he  says  their  distribution  is  very  remarkable,  chap,  xxxv. 
«  They  oconr  most  thickly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  p.  46. 
Kentish  Weald,  and  diminish  westwards,  comparatively 
fSew  being  met  with  on  the  Weald  Clay  west  of  Marden.*' 
This  information  he  must  have  derived  from  the  Ordnance 
Map,  and  not  from  the  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manors  ex- 
tending over  these  parishes.  Had  he  searched  them,  he 
would  have  found  that  nearly  every  manor  south-west  of 
Harden  originally  possessed  denes,  and  some  of  them 
more  than  twenty,  the  decrease  being  about  the  Lowy  of 
Tonbridge  and  its  vicinity.  The  reason  is  obvious.  A 
large  portion  of  this  district  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
forest,  friths,  parks,  and  warrens  belonging  to  the  Castle, 
which  formed  the  south-western  angle  of  the  Weald  of 
Kent,  and  became  at  the  Conquest  the  military  division  of 
Bichard  de  Tonbridge  ;  while  Hugh  de  Montfort  held  the 
south-eastern  corner.  The  Lowy  is  imperfectly  described 
in  Domesday,  it  being  quit  of  geld,  or  out  of  hundred 
law ;  the  Forest  also  was  out  of  ordinary  jurisdiction. 
A  few  denes  in  and  near  the  Lowy  have  preserved  their 
names,  but  all  rights  of  pannage,  &c.,  were  abolished, 
if  not  by  Bichard  de  Tonebridge,  by  his  descendants, 
the  all-powerful  Earls  of  Gloucester,  who  were  constantly 
extending  their  territory  by  encroachments  even  on  the 
rights  of  the  Crown,  until  ''  no  man's  tenants,  save  the 
Earl's,  were  within  the  Lowy,"  as  found  by  the  inquest 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  If  Hugh  de  Montfort  had  pos- 
sessed a  castle  within  his  military  division,  is  it  unreason- 
able to  conclude  that  not  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  denes 
in  it  would  have  been  preserved  ? 

The  Hundred  of  Washlingstons  is  returned  as  one  of 
the  Domesday  Hundreds ;  and  what  constituted  the  Lowy 
of  Tunbridge  must  have  been  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  part 
of  this  Hundred,  which  encircles  it  on  all  sides  except 
where  it  abuts  on  the  Hundred  of  Littlefield.  The  Lowy 
was  five  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  six 
miles  in  width  from  west  to  east.  It  comprised  the 
borough  of  Tunbridge-town  with  the  boroughs  of  Hilden 
VOL.  n,  8  b 
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CgAP.  XXXV.  2kndi  South,  in  short,  what  now  constitutes  the  parish  of 
Tunbridge ;  also  the  borough  of  Hadlow  and  part  of  CapeL 
Previous  to  the  Conquest  we  have  seen  that  the  Aidi- 
bishop  held  the  Castle  and  Manor,  and,   according  to 

Vol IL, p. 311.   Hasted,  portions  of  land  held  by  tenants  of  the  Lowy  ui 

different  parts  of  the  county,  at  some  distance  from  the  Loitiff 
were  accounted  within  the  bounds  of  it,  *^o{  which  therein 
several  examples  in  the  Book  of  Domesday,  in  whioh 
Bicardus  dc  Tonebridge  is  said  to  have  held  lands  in  su 
leuga,  that  is,  within  his  Lowy,  in  Otford,  Northfleet, 
Wrotham,  &c.,  &c.,  including  Milton  by  Gravesend.'* 

The  late  Mr.  Larking  appears  to  have  adopted  Hasted'i 
statement,  for  he  tells  us — 


DomeMlay, 
p.  190. 


Larking, 
p.  11. 


Ante, 

'!•  I,,  p.  70. 


'*  His  name  [Richard  de  Tonebridge]  occurs  again  and  again  in  Ae 
Kent  Domesday,  as  holding  lands  and  seignoral  rights  in  nearly  twenlif 
different  parishes  [Manors  ?],  many  of  these  probably  being  detaekei  e^ 
penlmts  of  his  Manor  or  Lowy  of  Tunbridye,  •  ♦  ♦  His  title  rf 
Richard  do  Tonebridge  he  acquired  from  his  seat  in  that  town,  wfakk, 
with  its  castle,  he  obtained  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  [Im- 
franc],  in  exchange  for  the  Castle  of  Brion." 

Now,  the  Lowy  of  Tunbridge  has  always  been  deemed 
part  of  the  Weald,  and  I  kuow  of  no  instance  on  reoord 
where  property  in  the  Weald  enjoyed  liberties  and  privi- 
leges out  of  it ;  so  that,  instead  of  these  scattered  landfl 
being  detached  appendants  of  the  Lowy,  as  represented  by 
Hasted  and  Mr.  Larking,  they  were  the  very  reverse  of  it; 
they  were  patches  from  diflforcnt  outlying  properties, 
and  comprised,  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  the  swine  pastures 
and  denes  in  and  near  Tunbridge,  appendant  to  more  than 
twenty  Manors  in  West  Kent,  particularized  in  the  pre- 
ceding list  under  **  Tunbridge,"  and  belonging  to  the  Sees 
of  Canterbury  and  Rochester,  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Baieux. 

To  prove  this,  one  quotation  from  Domesday  among 
many  will  suffice.  Take  the  Manor  of  Northfleet,  part  of 
the  Archbishop's  possessions: — **Ricardus  de  Tonebridge 
quod  tenet  in  sua  leuga  de  hoc  mauerio  valet  xxx  solidos." 
(**  What  Bichard  de  Tonebridge  holds  of  this  manor  w 
his  Lowy  is  worth  80s.") 

We  know  that  Otford  and  most  of  the  West  Kent 
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manors  possessed  their  denes  even  as  early  as  a.d.  791 ;  chap,  xxxv. 
but  we  have  been  unable  to  identify  them,  which  is  ac- 
eonnted  for  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  denes  and 
pannage  rights  in  West  Kent  were  merged  at  the  Con- 
quest to  complete  the  forest  and  parks  at  Tunbridge, 
like  the  New  Forest,  and  we  never  hear  any  more  of  them 
Afterwards. 

If,  then,  what  I  am  here  contending  for  is  correct, 
we  have  a  complete  answer  to  Mr.  Topley's  theory. 
We  find  nearly  as  many  manors  held  by  the  Church 
in  West  Kent,  and  possessing  denes  and  rights  of  pan- 
nage in  that  part  of  the  county,  as  were  held  by  the 
East  Kent  manors  in  that  vicinity,  and  we  are  thus 
enabled  to  furnish  one  uniform  and  consistent  history 
from  the  eastern  confines  of  the  Weald  to  its  western 
extremity. 

Mr.  Topley's  error  appears  to  me  the  result  of  a  too 
great  reliance  on  the  writings  of  Mr.  Kemble,  and  a  de- 
fective knowledge,  in  common  with  Mr.  Kemble,'*'  of  the 
tenure  by  which  the  Weald  of  Kent  was  first  held,  as 
handed  down  to  us  by  documentary  evidence,  and  not  by 
tradition.  He  is  also  unfortunate  in  bis  legal  references. 
For  instance  : — 

**  It  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Blackstone  that  *  it  P*  ^3. 
very  seldom  happens  that  a  manor  extends  itself  over 
more  parishes  than  one,  though  there  are  often  many 
manors  in  one  parish.'  He  infers  that  the  manorial  di- 
visions are  the  oldest,  and  that  parishes  were  formed  from 
them." 

This  dictum  of  the  learned  judge  has  been  long  ex- 
ploded ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  know  a  single  instance  in  Kent 
where  the  parish  and  manor  are  co-extensive;   and  the 

*  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Kemble  tlint  I  should  state  that  he 
felt  the  want  of  easier  access  to  the  court  rolls  of  our  princip^  manors. 
He  MkTB  :  "  It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  the  very  early  customs 
found  m  the  copies  of  court  rolls  in  England  have  not  been  collected  and 
Imblished.  Such  a  step  could  not  possibly  affect  the  interests  of  Lords 
of  Manors,  or  their  stewards ;  but  the  collection  would  furnish  in- 
Yalnable  materials  for  law  and  history.'"— Saxons  in  England,  YoL  I., 
1^.  55. 

8b2 
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jBAP.  XXXV.  reader  has  only  to  torn  to  the  List  of  Parishes  in  this  ehip* 
ter  to  be  satisfied  on  this  point.*  Bnt  more  than  iluii 
the  denes  held  by  these  manors  were  not  all  ntuate  tn  t&i 
Weald.  There  was  the  dene  of  Otterden,  near  Fayershflm, 
held  of  the  manor  of  Sutton  Valence ;  the  dene  of  Weit 
Hythe,  held  of  the  manor  of  Wye ;  the  dene  of  HamiroU, 
in  Woodnesborough,  near  Eastry,  held  of  the  manor  of 
Ospringe  ;  and  I  have  already  shown  that  there  were  the 

nte,  denes  of  Sampson  Hope,   Snargate,   and  Ivyohurch,  in 

•    I  p*  87.    j^QjQj^gy  Marsh,  belonging  to  the  manors  of  Chartham, 
Great  Chart,  and  Appledore. 

Then  as  to  the  manorial  divisions  being  older  than  the 
parochial  ones,  J  must  venture  to  question  this  as  far  as 
Kent  is  concerned  (though  the  subject  is  obscure  and 
intricate),  for  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  manors, 
as  Buch,  were  not  recognized  until  the  Conquest,  and 
could  be  created  afterwards  until  18  Edward  I.  [1290].  I 
take  it  that  the  property  first  set  apart  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  clergy  and  religious  houses  was  carved  out 
of  the  pradia  or  territorial  division  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
proprietors  of  the  soil.  Thus  at  a  council  held  at  Tribnr,t 
A.D.  895,  it  was  enacted  that  '4f  any  one  repaired  a  ruin  in 
a  wood  [unreclaimed  land] ,  and  built  a  church  there  by 
consent  of  the  Bishop,  he  might  appoint  a  priest  to  it  and 
give  his  new  tithe  to  the  new  church  ;'*  in  other  words, 
erect  a  new  parish. 

The  learned  geologist  next  remarks  that 

»Q  /  •  \  '*  It  very  often  happens  that  parishes  have  detached  portions  lying  st 

some  distance  from  the  main  mass.  The  parishes  along  the  chalk  borda 
often  have  such  out-lying  patches  within  the  Weald,  but  it  is  remarksbk 
that  very  few  parishes  within  the  Weald  have  outlying  patches  on  the 
chalk." 

Here  again  the  reason  is  obvious.   Many  of  the  parishes 

!organ,  p.  5.         *   Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Rogers  both  commit  the  same  error  as  far  si 
Kent  is  concerned.     The  former  remarks,  **  occasionaliy  the  manors  htd 
different  boundaries  from  the  parish."    The  latter,  in  a  more  qualified 
way,  states,  **  the  bounds  of  an  ancient  manor  must  not  be  confoonded 
ogors,  with  the  limits  of  a  modem  parish  ;  they  do  not  alipcigt  exactly  covmHiu 

oL  XL,  p.  675.    The  manor  is  more  extensive  than  the  parish,  or  the  parish  contains 
more  than  one  manor." 

t  Tribumea,  now  Teuver,  near  Mayence,  in  Germany. 
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on  the  chalk  were  fonned  more  than  200  years  before  the    chap  xxxv 
greater  part  of  the  parishes  in  the  Weald.    For  instance, 
the  parish  of  Headcom,  a  portion  of  which  was  originally  Ante,  p.  14. 
a  dene  of  that  name,  and  is  not  referred  to  in  the  Domes- 
day Survey,  was  at  last  made  np  of  denes  and  fragments 
of  denes  taken  from  five  different  Hundreds. 

Mr.  Topley  closes  his  paper,  valuable  no  doubt  in  a 
geological  point  of  view,  not  with  facts,  but  by  reasoning 
on  probabilities. 

*'  For  the  original  unit  of  the  land  divisions  we  must,  then,  go  further   p.  54. 
back  [than  the  conquest].   Is  it  not  probable  that  in  what  we  consider  to 
be  the  earlier  settlements  at  least— with  their  arable,  down,  pasture,  and 
wood  land — and  preserving  so  often  their  antique  names,  we  have  the 
■ites  of  the  original  mark  7        •        •        •        * 

*'  Mr.  Freeman  regards  the  modem  parish  or  manor  as  the  represents, 
thre  of  the  mark;  and  he  looks  upon  the  parishioners  assembled  in 
Tettrj  as  equally  representing  the  assembly  of  the  markmen. 

**  Tempting  as  this  view  of  the  subject  is,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
portue  it  further.  I  am  content  to  have  shown,  as  it  appears  to  me 
beyond  aU  dispute,  that  the  land  divisions  of  the  south-east  of  England 
have  a  weU-marked  and  constant  relation  to  the  great  physical  features ; 
a  relation  which  cannot  possibly  have  been  the  result  of  accident.  From 
this  relation  we  may  safely  infer  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  manors  or  parishes,  as  such,  they  both  depend  upon  older  divisions  of 
the  land,  which  were  not  formed  by  the  arbitrary  act  of  Church  or 
King,  but  resulted  necessarily  from  the  great  physical  features  of  the 
country." 

The  reasoning  here  is  very  unfortunate ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
merely  an  ingenious  speculation.  We  must  not  be  asked 
in  Kent  to  adopt  such  fanciful  theories,  or  to  regard  the 
modern  parish  or  manor  as  the  representative  of  the 
mark.  Parish  and  manor  with  us  are,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  in  no  way  synonymous ;  they  have  not  near  the 
connection  that  the  Hundred  and  manor  often  had.*  The 
manor  of  Maidstone  extended  over  the  whole  Hundred, 
and  was  styled  '^  The  Hundred  and  manor  of  Maidstone,** 


*  Professor  Brewer,  in  his  valuable  little  work  iust  published  on  "  The 
Endowments  and  Establishment  of  the  Church  of  England,"  which 
should  be  read  by  aU  the  clergy  and  friends  of  a  Church  Establishment, 
states,  "  the  districts  assigned  to  parochial  churches  were  indefinite,  and 
this  slone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  their  origin  could  uot  have  been 
manorial,  "^p.  135,  Appendix  to  Part  I. 
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and  the  manor  of  Faversham  extended  over  the  whole  of 
that  Hundred :  both  were  superior  manors. 

Modern  writers,  especially  non-professional  ones,  not 
only  erroneously  mix  up  manorial  and  parochial  diTisions, 
but  they  also  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  were  tiro 
distinct  classes  of  manors,  the  superior  and  the  sulxnrdi- 
natc.  The  superior  were  held  by  the  chief  Lords  of  the 
Fee,  as  returned  in  Domesday,  who  were  the  prindpil 
owners  of  the  denes ;  the  inferior  were  carved  out  of  them 
by  subinfeudation,  and  these  lesser  or  reputed  mAnon 
were  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  Kent.  Egerton  possessed 
three  of  them ;  Lenham,  eight ;  and  Boughton  Alaph,  five. 

Mr.  Topley  has  stated,  in  this  publication,  that  I  have  in 
my  first  volume  discussed  and  rejected  ''  Mr.  Kemble*B 
ingenious  theory  of  the  Court  of  Dens  *'  at  Aldington ;  I 
must,  therefore,  be  pardoned  for  having  again  referred  to 
it,  and  for  giving  more  at  length  my  reasons  for  so  doing. 
Here  we  must  leave  the  matter,  merely  adding  in  con- 
clusion that  it  is  to  bo  regretted  that  many  of  our  learned 
and  scientific  writers  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  visit  the 
districts  they  write  about ;  if  they  did,  and  would  consult 
those  competent  to  furnish  them  with  local  information, 
who,  it  iiirtv  bo  liopcd,  are  still  to  be  found,  we  should 
meet  with  fewer  inaccuracies  and  x^ei^plexing  statements, 
which  are  so  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

Before  I  bring  this  Chapter  to  a  close  I  must  brieflj 
notice  the  forest  rights  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  east 
and  north-east  of  Canterbury,  as  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  derived  any  material  benefit  from  the  Weald.  On 
referring  to  Chapter  XXXI.  of  Volume  I.  the  reader  will 
find  that  their  sylvan  rights  extended  over  **the  King's 
ancient  forest  of  the  Blean,"  a  district  second  only  to  the 
"Weald  in  point  of  importance  and  extent,  and  now  the 
largest  wood  in  the  county.  The  woodlands  round  Can- 
terbury were  once  very  extensive  ;  and  we  have  seen  that 
Domesday  returned  1,000  acres  as  unproductive,  i.^.,  not 
yielding  acorns. 

We  do  not  meet  with  many  grants  of  land  in  West  Kent 
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"the  Abbot  of  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine,  Canter-  chap^^xxv. 
ry"  (for  so  he  is  described  in  Domesday) ;  nor  does  this 
irch  appear  to  have  possessed  any  considerable  forest 
hts  in  the  Weald.  Some  of  the  chief  holdings  of  this 
>nastery  were  Fordwich  (Forewic),  Sturrey  (Esturai), 
islet  (Cistelet),  and  Selling  (Sellinges) ;  *  and  there 
pear  to  have  been  several  extensive  salt  works  in  this 
ality,  especiaUy  about  Chislet,  requiring  a  considerable 
antity  of  firewood,  which  must,  I  conclude,  have  been 
E»plied  from  the  Blean,  where  there  were  a  few  denes, 
1  where  gatesilver  and  other  customs  similar  to  those 
the  Weald  existed.  Here,  as  in  the  Weald,  the  original 
Uand  of  the  people  became  in  process  of  time  the  land 
the  King,  first,  as  the  sylva  regalisy  and  then  as  the 
ra  regis. 

The  earliest  of  our  ancient  castles  in  or  near  the  Weald  Ancient 
iluded  Appledore,  Belerica  (Bello-Castrum,  Lympne  ?),  &",^'^   * 
3ut  which  we  have  no  authentic  information,  Lympne  ^^'^^^ 
stle,  on  the  hill  (now  known  as  the  **  Archdeacon's 
»use"),  Stutfall  (now  a  ruin),  half-way  down  the  hill, 
i  Newenden,  supposed  to  have  been  but  little  more  than 
rthworks.     Then  there  were  Colbridge,  anciently  called 
lewebregges,   in  Boughton  Malherbe  (towards  Head- 
m),  Hever,  Sutton,  and  Tunbridge  Castles.    The  Weald 

0  possessed  the  following  forests  and  ancient  parks, 
my  of  which  were  disparked  before  the  close  of  the  16th 
itury.   The  forests  of  South  and  North  Frith,  the  Post- 

1  or  Inner  Park,  the  Cage  Park,  and  South  Park,  all  in 
inbridge,  and  the  forest  of  Whitley  (Sevenoaks).  The 
rks  of  Groombridge  (Tunbridge  Wells),  Penshurst, 
asted,  Henden  (Sundridge),  Hever,  Wrotham,  Sutton, 
jreworth,  Ashowre  (Penshurst),  Calehill,  Bedgebury, 
nthurst  or  Panters  (Sevenoaks  Weald),  Halden,  Leigh, 
iington,  Sissinghurst,  Glassenbury,  Oxenhoth  (two), 
lere  were  several  warrens  and  heaths  in  the  Weald,  and 
addition  to  the  ordinary  Greens,  portions  of  it  appear 

Longport,  Canterbury  (Lanport),  possessed  pannage  and  other  rigbti 
K>mmon  in  the  woods  of  Stelling  and  its  Minnii « 
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iF.  XXXV.  to  have  been  divided  into  Quarters,  which  seem  pecnlitr 
to  the  district.  Thus  we  meet  with  Haffenden  Quarter, 
Water  Lane  Quarter,  Middle,  and  Further  Quarter,  &c.  I 

e,  p.  414.  have  also  met  with  about  ten  places  in  the  district  bearing 
the  name  of  Cold  Harbour. 

Though  the  oldest  county  families  connected  with  the 

principal    Weald  of  Kent  are  those  of  Dering,  Toke,  Roberts,  and 

lownerB  Filmer,  I  must  place  at  the  head  of  its  modem  owners 
Lady  Julia  Mann  Cornwallis,  of  Linton  Park  (married  in 
1862  to  Viscount  Holmesdale,  M.P.,  the  eldest  son  of  Eail 
Amherst),  who,  on  the  death  of  her  father,  the  last  Earl 
Cornwallis,  inherited  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  Kent,  of  which  about  ten  thousand  are 
in  the  Weald,  a  property  equal  to  if  it  does  not  exceed  in 
extent  the  possessions  of  the  celebrated  Lifanta  of  Kent, 

!©,  p.  318.  the  Lady  Juliana  do  Leybume,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  11.'*'  The  additions  made  from  time  to  time  to 
this  extensive  estate  have  led  to  the  extinction  of  many  of 
the  lesser  manors  in  the  district,  and  the  conversion  of 

*  Tlicse  extensive  possessions  were  thus  acqaired  :— IMr.  Robert  Mum, 
who  hud  realized  a  hirgc  fortune  by  contnicts  for  army  clothing  during 
the  Administration  of  his  intimate  friend,  Sir  Kobert  Walpole,   having 
imrchased  Linton  I'lace,  re-built  the  mansion  and  resided  there  till  hii 
death  in  17''>2.     I  need  only  refer  to  three  of  his  sons,  fklxrard  Louisa, 
Horatio,  and  (lalfridus.     The  eldest  died  in  1775,  unmarried,  when  hit 
brother  Horatio,  who  was  created  a  Baronet  for  his  eminent  diplomatic 
serWces,    inherited  Linton.     Sir  Horatio  Mann  died,    unmarried,   at 
Florence,  in  1780,  and  was  buried  at  Linton  with  great  pomp.    The  third 
Bon,   Galfridus,   purchased  of  the  Karl  of  Chesterfield,   in  1750,  the 
Boughton  Malherbe  and  Egerton  estates ;  in  fact,  all  the  Wotton  pot- 
sessions  in  the  AVeald.     He  left  a  son,  Horatio,  generally  called  Horace, 
who  succeeded  to  his  uncle's  Baronetcy  under  a  special  remainder,  and 
to  whom  Sir  Horatio,  while  living,  gave  Linton  Place,  where  Sir  Horace 
occasionally  resided,  spending  most  of  his  time  at  Egerton  House  and 
Bourne  Place,  near  Canterbury.    He  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  ti 
M.P.  for  j^Taidstonc ;  and  was  a  great  patron  of  horse-racing,  cricket,  and 
other  field  sports.     Sir  Horace,  who  had  no  male  issue,  sold  the  Linton 
Estate  to  his  son-in-law*  Mr.  James  'Wliite,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Mann,  and  who  again  sold  it  in  1819  to  James  Cornwallis,  Esq.,  the  son 
of  Catherine,  daughter  of  Galfridus  Mann,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  James 
Cornwallis,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.     Mr.  Cornwallis, 
who  inherited  the  Egerton  and  Boughton  Malherbe  estates,  having  alio 
assumed  the  name  of  Mann,  and  made  considerable  additions  to  hu  vn- 
perty  by  purchase,  eventually  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  C-omwalUi, 
resumed  his  original  name,  and  died  in  1852  (when  his  titles  became 
extinct,  his  son.  Viscount  Brome,  having  pre-deceased  him),  bequeathing 
his  vast  Kentish  estates  to  his  daughter,  the  Lady  Julia  Mann  Oorn- 
wallis,  now  YiBoountess  Holmesdale. 
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some  of  the  ancient  manor  houses  into  cottages.  The  next    chap  xxxv. 

estate  in  the  district  in  point  of  extent  is  Bedgebury  Park, 

l>elonging  to  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  containing  about 

6,000  acres.     The  Surrenden-Dering  estate  in  the  Weald  Modern 

contains  about  6,000  acres.     Hemsted,   the  seat  of  the  °    *"* 

Bight  Hon.  Gathome  Hardy,  M.P.,  comprises  about  5,000 

acres.   Sir  Edmund  Filmer  holds  about  4,000  acres  in  the 

district.  The  estate  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Roberts,  of  Glassenbury, 

contains  about  4,000  acres.     That  belonging  to  Mr.  Hus- 

sey,  of  Scotney  Castle,  comprises  about  4,000  acres.  Then 

there  are  the  Penshurst,  Hever,  and  Chiddingstone  estates, 

as  well  as  those  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Morland,  of  Lamberhurst, 

the  Bey.  Hugh  F.  Marriott,  of  Horsmonden,  and  Mr.  Henry 

Hoare,  of  Staplehurst.     The  late  Mr.  Schreiber,*  of  Hen- 

Iiurst,  Woodchuroh,  acquired  during  the  present  century 

Yjij  separate  purchases  between  8,000  and  4,000  acres.  But 

the  most  rapid  acquisition  of  detached  property  in  the 

"Weald  has  been  achieved  by  Mr.  D.  Norton,  a  London 

merchant,  who  has  bought  during  the  last  twenty  years 

Upwards  of  5,000  acres  ;  and  who  (I  am  permitted  to  say) 

entered  London  fifty  years  ago,  without  a  penny  in  his 

pocket. 

*  I  cannot  forbear  here  referring  to  the  late  Mr.  John  C.  Schreiber, 
^irlio  conferred  incalculable  benefit  on  the  parish  of  Woodchuroh,  in 
^rhich  he  resided,  and  the  neighbourhood,  from  1828  up  to  his  death  in 
H^fta.  The  living  of  Woodchurch  at  this  time  was  held  by  the  Rev. 
CtooTge  Nott,  D.D.,  who  was  coUated  to  that  Rectory,  as  weU  as  the 
IBtectory  of  Harrietsham,  in  1813,  and  held  them  both  up  to  his  death  in 
XMl*  Woodchurch  was  commuted  at  £685,  and  Harrietsham  at  £600  a 
2year.  Dr.  Nott  held  both  livings  twenty-eight  years,  and  never  resided 
II  "week  in  either  parish.  He  happened  also  to  be  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
Oolite,  Oxford,  and  a  Prebend  of  Winchester ;  and  was  the  Preceptor  in 
3bigfli>h  History  to  Princess  Charlotte,  the  daughter  of  George  I  v.  He 
"^ras  permitted,  by  the  then  existing  law,  to  divide  his  time  between  Win- 
vibester  and  Rome  on  the  ground  of  iU-health.  I  shaU  be  told  this  state 
«f  things  no  longer  exists  ;  why,  then,  refer  to  it  ?  I  reply,  that  it  is  the 
nvtem,  and  not  the  particular  individual,  that  is  here  condemned.  This 
K  Is  which  has  led  to  much  of  the  wide-spread  dissent  that  has  so  long 
^prevailed  in  the  Weald.  I  also  wish  to  pay  a  passing  tribute  to  the  me- 
anoiy  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Schreiber,  (now  that  he  is  no  more),  who  at 
■I  mott  trying  time  (the  change  in  the  system  of  administering  the  Poor 
Xaws),  had  aU  the  cares  of  an  agricultiiral  parish,  containing  1,200  in- 
^lutbits^ts,  thrown  upon  him  witnout  any  sympathy  and  co-operation 
jftwip  its  wealthy  non-resident  Rector,  beyona  a  contribution  of  £50  to- 
^^rsrds  the  improvement  of  the  roads,  and  £500  towards  the  restoration  of 
iliie  Chancel  of  the  Church.  I  am  precluded  from  referring  to  the  part 
~~   \,  Schreiber  took  in  this  good  work,  as  she  is  still  living. 


ne 
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The  posses* 
■ions  of  the 
Charoh  in  the 
Weald. 


Ohanges  in  the 
district. 


The  Sootts,  of  Scott*s  Hall,  Smeeth,  and  manyoHMr 
old  families  of  Eeut,  have  disappeared.  Sir  EgeitoB 
Brydges  tells  us  that  there  was  a  saying  among  the  peqpb 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ashford,  which  had  been  verified  in  loi 
day: — 

Somorfield*  [SeUimlffe^  ffi/the] 
Shall  quickly  j-ield  ; 
Scott's  Hallt[.S'mrfeA] 
Shall  have  a  fall ; 
Mersham  Hatch  t 
Shall  win  the  match. 

Beyond  the  rectorial  tithes  and  the  denes  and  manorial 
rights,  the  Churches  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester  neTer 
held  much  property  in  the  Weald  when  compared  with 
their  vast  possessions  in  the  rest  of  the  county. 

In  the  x^rcscut  day  the  Church,  and  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners in  her  right,  hold  only  about  1,220  acres  here 
and  on  its  borders ;  but  the  rectorial  tithes  (exclusive  of 
the  lay  rectories)  received  by  them  from  the  same  district 
amount  to  £8«400  yearly.  Of  this,  Maidstone  3rielc[B  no 
less  than  €1,G20,  and  as  only  a  very  small  part  of  it  is  in 
the  Weald  wc  ouglit  not  to  take  it  into  account.  Still,  a 
large  balance  is  loft,  and  this  is  the  more  surprising  when 
we  remember  that  this  is  only  the  rectorial  tithe,  and  that 
most  of  the  laud  was  exempt  whilst  cultivated  as  wood. 
It  shows  what  tlie  improvement  in  its  cultivation  has 
done  for  it.  I  should  add  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners receive  from  four  almost  adjoining  parishes, 
viz.,  Teuterden,  Cranbrook,  Goudhurst,  and  Rolvenden, 
no  less  than  £3,626  ])er  annum.  Surely  the  poor  Vicars 
in  this  locality  ought  to  participate  in  this  wealth,  and 
they  are  at  last  beginning  to  do  so ;  but  the  process  of 
rendering  justice  in  the  secular  affairs  of  the  Church 
resembles  the  movements  of  the  tortoise — sure,  as  we  may 
hope,  but  painfully  slow. 

Though  the  denes,  except  in  name,  and  their  peculiar 
customs  had  gradually  died  out,  still,  until  the  formation 
of  our  iron  roads  and  the  consequent  increase  of  inter- 


*  The  old  seat  of  the  Gomeldons.      f  The  Sootte.     t  The  Knatohbalk 
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course,  there  was  a  marked  difference  between  the  inhabi-  chap.  xxxv 
tants  of  the  Weald  and  the  rest  of  the  county.  In  dress, 
habits,  and  religious  opinions  they  appeared  a  distinct  and 
independent  race.  They  were  frugal,  long-lived,  hard- 
working, resolute,  and,  I  may  say,  a  God-fearing  and  God- 
loving  people ;  but,  like  the  Scotch,  if  they  once  ascended 
the  Hill  and  crossed  the  border  to  improve  their  position, 
they  rarely  returned. 

The  Kentish  portion  of  the  Weald  is  supposed  to  contain 
about  250,000  acres  [400  square  miles] ,  and  extends  in 
length  from  Lingfield  in  Surrey  to  Aldington  forty-two 
miles.  Its  breadth  where  it  leaves  Surrey  is  seven  miles; 
and  from  Egerton  to  Newenden  fourteen  miles. 

The  Weald  of  Kent  can  point  with  pride  to  the  two  Colony  of 
learned  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  which 
it  has  found  able  representatives  in  the  persons  of  the 
Eight  Hon.  Gathorne  Hardy  and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope ; 
and  though  it  can  no  longer  boast  of  the  iron  it 
manufactures,  or  the  dyes  of  that  broad  cloth  for  which 
it  once  was  famous,  it  can  refer  with  pride  to  the  vivid 
colours  transferred  to  canvas  by  artists  who  have 
pitched  their  easels  in  the  pleasant  scenery  around  the 
good  town  of  Cranbrook.  Here  we  have  Webster,  who 
has  been  said  to  have  especially  directed  his  attention  to 
the  portraiture  of  children,  **  whether  in  the  sunshine  of 
their  joy,  or  under  the  cloud  of  a  passing  sorrow," 
a  truth  well  illustrated  by  the  companion  pictures, 
which  the  engraver  has  made  so  popular,  "  The  Smile  " 
and  **  The  Frown."  Also,  Horsley,  equally  well  known,  and 
hardly  less  popular  for  his  dramatic  and  historical  pic- 
tures, of  which  engravings  may  be  seen  in  every  comer  of 
Europe  and  America.  Beside  these  we  have  Mr.  G.  B. 
O'Neill  and  the  two  Hardys,  all  of  whom  have  gained 
well-deserved  laurels  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

In  Appendix  D  at  the  end  of  this  Volume  I  have  given  Appendix  D. 
a  List  of  all  the  Parishes  and  Hundreds  in  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  Weald,  with  the  Names  of  the  present 
Incumbents,  Patrons  of  the  Livings,  and  Population. 
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Chap.  XXXV.  A.  Collection  of  Tradesmen's  Tokens,  issued  in  the'Weili 
Appendix  R  of  Kont  during  the  seventeentli  century,  has  been  made 
Weald  of  Kent  and  kindly  placed  at  my  service  by  Mr.  J.  S.  SmaMdi 
Tokens.  London  Secretary  of  the  Kent  Archajological   Society.* 

A  List  of  them,  with  some  introductory  remarks  by  Mr. 

Smallfield,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  E. 


*  Mr.  F.  Brotlicn,  of  Ashford,  has  been  also  a  coUector,  and  Le  bi 
presented  his  coUec^on  to  Mr.  Smallfield. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

STJMMART  OF  THE  PBECEDING  HISTOBT  OF  KENT  AS  A 
KINGDOM  AND  AS  A  SHIBB,  ITS  BOUNDABT,  AND  CIVIL 
AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  DIVISIONS. 

ADOPTING  the  course  pursued  in  the  last  chapter  with  chaf  jcxxvi. 
respect  to  the  Weald,  I  propose,  though  at  the  cost 
of  some  little  repetition,  to  devote  this  my  concluding 
ohapter  to  a  resume  of  Kent  as  a  Kingdom,  and  subse- 
quently as  a  Shire,  or  County,  with  its  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical boundaries  and  divisions. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  England  was  not  colonized  at 
one  period,  nor  peopled  by  only  one  race,  we  find  that 
Kent,  a  comer,  nook,  or  angle  of  land,  with  a  settled 
population  on  its  coast,  reputed  more  civilized  than  other 
parts  of  Britain,  was  invaded  by  the  Romans  55  years 
B.O.,  who  called  it  Cantium  (the  letter  E  not  being  then  in 
use).  The  Romans  settled  in  greater  numbers  in  Kent 
than  in  any  of  the  adjoining  districts,  and  held  it  with 
the  rest  of  the  island  about  500  years.  They  abandoned 
it,  and  it  was  next  invaded  by  three  German  tribes 
A.D.  446.  On  the  authority  of  Bede  we  are  enabled  to 
identify  the  three  tribes ;  from  one  of  them  (the  Jutes)  Ptdgrave, 
sprang  the  men  of  Kent.  Their  first  settlement  here  ^^^  ^'*  P*  ^ 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  island  of  <<  Ruim,"  or  Thanet, 
which  was  granted  to  their  leaders,  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
by  Yortigern  (a  British  chief),  as  a  price  of  the  services  lb.,  pp.  39, 393. 
which  they  were  to  render  against  the  Picts  and  Scots. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  names  Hengist  and  Horsa 
were  only  poetical  epithets,  rather  than  real  denomina- 
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Chap.  XXXVI.  tions ;   both  have  the  same  meaning,*   and  both  onlj 

designate   the    snow    white    steed    which    adorned  ib 

standard  which  led  them  forth  to  victory,  f     Still  then 

names  have  been  adopted  by  the  chroniclers  as  histoiyt 

and  we  accept  them.|     Eric,  sumamed  Esc  [ash-tree], 

the  son  of  Hcngist,  acquired  the  dominion  of  Kent,  whi^ 

was  wrested  from  Yortigcrn  about  a.d.  488.      He  wii 

styled  the  King  of  ^^  Cantwara/'  and  was  acknowledged 

the  founder  of  the  dynasty  by  whom  the  country  yn$ 

afterwards  governed. !;     These  rulers  of  Kent  originaU; 

Pdmve*!         united  the  offices  of  king,  priest,  and  warrior.  § 

Smmon-  S^'  Augustine    raised  the  standard  of  the   Gross  in 

^^th,  Kent,  A.D.  597.     The  See  of  Eochester  was  formed  shortly 

*    '^'      '  after  that  of  Canterbury.      Kent  was  divided,  and  the 

Ante,  East  Kentish -men  and  the  West  Kentish-men  were  after 

*  p.  110.  ^i^y^g  roughly  represented  by  the  Dioceses  of  Canterbmr 

and  Rochester,  though  not  according  to  the  boundary  yAAA 

existed  at  the  commeucement  of  the  present  centmy. 

These  divisions  were  often  governed  at  the  same  time  by 

two  sovereigns,  and  the  dioceses  presided  over  by  two 

bishops  ;*'  but  the  entire  kingdom  having  been  conquered 


*  The  words  are  synonyniuus,  and  in  Anglo-Saxon  designate  the 
anininl  (Lye).  Usage  dittinffuiihed  tliem  in  later  dialects  :  the  Genua 
Htn<jitt  is  a  stallion,  the  Danish  Mors  is  a  mare. — PalgrmTe,  Vd-L, 
395  (10). 

t  The  white  horse,  as  is  well  known,  yet  constitutes  the  insignia  of  tfat 
modoni  county  of  Kent,  and  affords  a  strong  BU|»port  to  the  opinion  that 
the  armorial  bearingrt  of  modern  nations  are  den\  ed  from  their  primitiTe 
emblems. —Palgrjive,  Vol.  i.,  iWo  (11). 

X  Sir  Fnmcis  Palgravo  very  justly  remarks  that  it  is  contrmry  to  all 
rules  of  criticism  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  an  ancient  oompilsr 
because  he  nuotes  authorities  who  are  lost  to  us,  or  because  he  lefatM 
facts  which  do  not  suit  our  theories. — VoL  i,  p.  405. 

"  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  were  sometimes  called  Eskins.  En 
reigned  over  the  county  several  ycant,  but  his  memory  vanishing,  the 
name  also  vanished.- -Kilhu me,  p.  2. 

§  **^^^len  llongist  and  Horsa  first  settled  in  Kent  they  were  not  called 
Kings,  but  Leaders  or  Dukes.  It  was  not  until  after  some  Wctoriet  that 
Hengist  took  the  Kingdom,  and  thut  Iiis  son,  Ehc,  is  caUed  King.'*— 
Free  mo  li*  8  O'roirth  of  th(  Ertylhh  Constitatiini^  p.  34. 

%  The  opinion  that  I  ventured  to  express  in  Compters  XII.  and  XIIL 
of  Vol.  I.,  on  the  ciril  and  ecclesiastical  division  of  Kent,  I  am  glad  to 
find,  is  in  acconlunco  \tith  so  great  an  authority  as  Sir  Francis  PidgrtTe, 
who  says  tliat  the  division  into  the  countries  of  the  East  Kentian-inen 
and  West  Kentish-men  (Text.  RoH'.,  11(> ;  Sax.  Chron.  ad  an.  999)  haa 
existed  from  immemorial  antiquity. 
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by  Egbert,  the  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  Kent  ceased  to    coap.  xxxvl 
be  a  distinct  state,  a.d.  823.    It  is  thus  recorded  by  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave : — 

"Egbert  sent  his  ■on,  Ethelwulf,  into  Kent,   together  with  Alitan,  Palgrave'y 

Bishop  of  Shirburne  and  Wulfheard,  his  Eftrldorman,  who  drove  Baldred,  ^^^'eioS™' 

King  of  Kent,  across  the  Thames.    The  Cantware,  the  South  Sazonf,  y^^  jj^      ' 

Surrey  *  and  Essex,  submitted  to  Egbert,  who  appointed  his  son,  Ethel-  p.  ccxxxiz. 
wulf.  King  of  Kent,  but  Egbert  retained  the  supremacy  of  the  kingdom, 
and  was  acknowledged  the  Eighth  Bretwalda,  or  Emperor,  of  Britain. ** 

From  this  period,  Sussex  and  Surrey  appear  to  have 
been  integral  portions  of  the  Empire  of  Wessex,  but  an- 
nexed to  the  Kingdom  of  Kent,  and  passing  with  it.  ^'*  P*  ^^^^'^' 

The  son  of  Egbert,  and  after  him  the  grandson,  thus 
held  Kent  as  an  appanage  of  the  Empire  of  Wessex,  to- 
gether with  Sussex  and  Surrey,  and  so  it  continued  a 
subordinate  kingdom.  They  were  united,  but  not  incor- 
porated. The  men  of  Kent  and  the  men  of  Sussex  obeyed 
the  same  rule,  and  were  fellow-subjects  without  being 
fellow-citizens.  Shires  +  were  known  a  century  before  Ante, 
Egbert  subdued  Kent  and  two  centuries  before  the  time  ^^^  ^•»  P*  ^^ 
of  Alfred ;  but  we  have  no  authentic  information  as  to  the 
precise  time  when  Kent  became  one  ;  all  we  know  is,  that 
it  was  the  only  entire  one  which  passed  from  a  kingdom. :{ 
We  also  know  it  was  a  shire  long  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. During  the  latter  part  of  this  period  Kent  was 
under  the  rule  and  government  of  Earls  :  Godwin  and, 
after  him,  Harold  were  successively  Earls  of  Kent.    We 


*  "  No  notices  of  the  first  settlement  of  *  Suthrige,*  or  the  Southern 
Kingdom  (so  caUed  with  respect  to  Middlesex),  are  preserved ;  but  it 
teems  to  have  belonged  to  Wessex  from  a  very  early  period,  as  it  was  in- 
clnded  in  the  original  Diocese  of  Winchester.'* — Palgrave,  YoL  iL,  p. 
226(1). 

t  The  term  *^  Shire  "  [from  Scyran,  a  part,  or  cut  ofif]  was  anciently 
rerv  elastic ;  it  was  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  smaUer  division  than  an 
entire  county  :  thus,  in  the  Saxon  Chron.,  A.D.  1011,  Hastings  is  spoken 
of  as  a  distinct  shire.  In  York  Cit^,  before  the  con(^uest,  beside  the 
•hire  of  the  Archbishop,  there  were  six  shires.  Again,  m  Durham,  some 
€i  the  places  denominated  shires  were  little  more  than  what  we  should 
now  term  large  parishes. 

it  Freeman  says  that  the  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word 
"  Englaland"  is  in  a.d.  991 ;  and  its  earliest  use  in  the  Englirii  Chro- 
niclee  ia  in  ▲.d.  1014. 
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cwAf.  XXXVI.  may  form  an  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  soioe  ft 
the  different  Eentifih  towns  at  this  time.  Excepting  Ou- 
terbary,  those  along  the  coast  appear  to  have  been  mn 
populous  than  the  inland  towns.  The  nnmber  of  bo- 
gesses  at  Canterbury  was  268  ;  at  Hythe,  281  ;  BonuMfi 
166  ;  Rochester,  5  ;  Fordwich,  6  ;  while  Sandwich  poi- 
sessed  388  houses.  Dover  is  mentioned,  but  the  numlNa 
are  not  given. 

The  great  forest  in  Cssar's  time  formed  the  prindfil 
inland  boundary  of  the  Cautii,  the  Regni,  and  the  Belga; 
and  it  afterwards  separated  the  South  Saxons  from  thi 
men  of  Kent  on  the  east  and  the  West  Saxons  on  thi 
west. 

The  boundary  of  Kent  has  undergone  vezy  littb 
change,  especially  its  inland  frontier,  which  appears  onlj 
to  have  varied  with  the  altered  course  of  the  rifff 
Bother.* 

"VMien  Kent  ceased  to  be  a  kingdom,  the  power  to 
regulate  and  alter  its  boundaries,  including  its  laths, 
hundreds,  boroughs,  townships,  and  even  manors,  wti 
vested  in  the  Earl  or  Sbiroman  for  the  time  beingi  u 
the  representative  of  the  sovereign.  To  this  day,  vener- 
able oaks,  crosses,  streams,  fords,  bridges,  mills,  and  even 
ditches,  denote  the  boundaries  between  Kent  and  its  ad* 
joining  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex. 

Commencing  with  Deptford  on  the  western  confines  of 
the  county,  we  find  Surrey  claiming  jurisdiction  over  the 
hamlet  of  Hatcham,  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Dept- 
ford, which  is  the  only  parifjh  partly  in  Kent  and  partly 


•  Upon  this  Mr.  Tliomas  Elliott,  of  Play  den,  remarks  : — **  Then  cm  I 
not  bo  much  duubt  but  that  the  bounilary  line  of  tho  two  counties  irai 
originally  tho  bod  of  tlio  old  river  Rothcr — that  in,  from  the  Marsh  nesr 
to  tlie  Willow  Fann  to  Corkwood,  within  about  one  mile  of  BUckwsIlt 
where  tho  boundary  lino  fulls  into  the  Kothcr.  and  so  continues  to  sbcmt 
two  miles  above  Newendcn,  where  it  finally  leaves  tho  Rother  and  goei 
u])  by  wliat  is  again  called  the  Kent  Ditch,  passing  between  Sandhurst 
and  ])odiani.  That  part  of  the  Kent  Ditch  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the 
parish  of  Guldefonl  was  cut  into  a  sewer  in  the  year  1687  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Walland  Marsh  as  a  drain  for  the  Wainway  Watering  in 
that  Marsh.  The  boundary  line  of  the  two  counties  in  tlie  partik  of 
BroomhiU  is  rather  more  one  of  imagination  than  a  weU  defined  one,'' 
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in  Surrey ;  and  even  here  several  early  inquisitions  found    chap,  xxxvl 
Hatcham  to  be  in  Kent. 

From  the  confines  of  Surrey*  we  pass  on  to  Sussex,  and 
the  only  parishes  which  are  now  partly  in  that  county 
and  partly  in  Kent  are  Frant,  Lamberhurst,  Horsmonden, 
Hawkhurst,  and  Proomhill,  generally  called  Broomhill. 

The  marked  distinction  at  the  Conquest  between  the 
two  counties  was,  that  while  Kent  was  divided  into  laths 
and  hundreds,  Sussex  was  divided  literally  by  the  rope 
into  six  rapes,  or  military  divisions,  with  a  castle  in  each 
rape;  though  no  one,  I  suppose,  will  contend  that  the 
rapes  in  Sussex  are  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  laths  in 
Kent. 

Proceeding  from  Gowden,  in  Kent,  the  boundary  line 
passes  through  Frant,  Lamberhurst,  Horsmonden,  and 
Hawkhurst,  and  it  then  follows  the  old  bed  of  the  Bother, 
distinguished  by  a  ditch  called  the  Kent  Ditch,  separating 
Sandhurst  from  Bodiam.  It  then  takes  the  course  of  the 
Bother,  and  at  Newenden  a  bridge  over  this  river  is 
erected,  with  the  following  inscription  : — "  This  bridge 
was  built  by  Kent  and  Sussex  in  the  year  1706,*'  when 
some  settlement  of  the  boundary  must  have  taken  place. 
It  then  passes  through  another  Kent  Ditch,  and  reaches 
the  sea  coast  at  Proomhill.  Only  a  small  portion  of  Frant 
is  in  Kent.  The  church  and  a  greater  part  of  the  village 
street  of  Lamberhurst  are  in  Kent.  Two  acres  in  Hors- 
monden extend  into  Sussex.  A  small  portion  of  Hawk- 
hurst is  in  Sussex,!  and  the  church  of  Proomhill  stood 

*  "  In  1692  it  was  decided  by  the  Court  of  Ezohequer,  after  two  weU 
contested  lawsuits,  that  woodlands  in  the  Weald  of  Surrey,  like  those  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  were  exempt  from  tithe.** — WoocTa  TUk$  Ca/uuB,  Vol. 
L,  p.  302. 

t  The  county  authorities  of  Kent  have  not,  I  believe,  as  yet  recognized 
this  fact.  In  the  Begister  of  Electors  for  East  Sussex  I  find  m  the 
Wadhurst  Polling  District,  '^Hawkhurst  parish  (that  part  of  which 
lies  in  Sussex)  ;*'  the  quantity  of  land  does  not  exceed  150  acres.  The 
list  contains  two  names,  the  Right  Hon.  George  J.  Goschen,  one  of  the 
present  members  for  the  City  of  London,  and  Gideon  Rumens ;  their 
qualifications  being  for  land  at  Hazeldene  and  Brook  Gate.  lUlbume 
says,  **  Hazeldene,  with  two  houses  and  a  small  quantity  of  land  to  each, 
^B  in  the  Hundred  of  ShoysweU,  in  Sussex ;"  the  Ordnance  Survey  and 
the  1871  Census  agree  therewith,  and  I  have  satisfied  myself  it  is  ooirect. 

VOL.  n.  8o 
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in  the  same  oounty ;  bat  the  greater  part  of  the  puuhif 
in  Kent. 

We  now  reach  the  sea  coast  bonndary,  and  here  KeBt» 
as  well  as  Sussex,  has  lost  considerably  by  the  encroteh- 
ments  of  the  ocean,*  which  are  still  going  on.  Some  of 
the  most  considerable  have  been  in  the  yieinity  of  Pzooni' 
hill,  on  the  sonth-west  comer  of  Boniney  Marsh,  partfy 
in  Kent  and  partly  in  Sussex.  The  earliest  recorded  oe- 
cnrred  in  the  thirteenth  centnry,  when  the  inhabitanta 
removed  to  Lydd,  and,  as  has  been  already  stated,  tli0 
course  of  the  Bother  was  changed.  The  church  stood  in 
Sussex,  and  its  ruins  were  visible  in  1687.  If  Dr.  Haiiifi*8 
statement  (given  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  Deiisg 
MSS.)  is  correct,  Proomhill  possessed  at  one  time  fifty 
taverns  and  inns ;  Camden,  however,  describes  it  as  ft 
little  populous  village.  There  have  been  further  en- 
croachments here  during  the  present  centnry ;  while  at 
Dungoness  there  has  been  a  vast  accumulation  of  shin^ 
between  the  lighthouse  and  the  sea.!  With  these  excep- 
tions, very  little  change  in  the  coast  boundary  between 
Bye  and  Dymchurch  has  taken  place  during  the  last  two 
centuries. 

Passing  on  by  the  sea  coast  boundaries  and  walls  of 

Walland  and  Bomney  Marsh,  we  reach  Lympne,  one  of 

Taylor,  p.  351.  the  great  fortified  harbours  which  protected  the  oommnni- 

cations  of  the  Bomans  with  the  Continent.  The  ruins  of 
the  Boman  port  are  now  nearly  two  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  names  of  West  Hythe  (which  is  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  shore)  and  of  Hythe  (which  is  about  half  a 
mile)  chronicle  the  silting- up  of  the  back  water  which 
formed  the  ancient  port,  and  the  successive  seaward 
advances  of  the  shingle  since  the  time  of  the  Saxon 


*  In  Norfolk,  on  tho  other  hand,  the  land  in  some  parts  has  gained 
considerably  on  tho  sea. 

t  **  Dungcnoas,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Romney  Marsh,  is  a  long 
spit  of  shingle  deriycd  from  tho  disintegration  of  the  clifp  at  Beachy 
Head,  and  has  for  the  last  two  centuries  been  advancing  seaward  at  the 
rat«  of  nearly  twenty  feet  per  annum."— Xyc/^,  Frinciplt9,  p.  316, 
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word  Hiths,  now  superseded  by  its  English  equivalent,    chap.  xxxvl 
"  haven." 

Near  Sandgate  the  sea  has  encroached  a  little,  while 
between  Folkestone,  Dover,  and  Deal,  the  margin  of 
shingle  has  undergone  little  change,  and  the  falls  of 
cliff  have  been  inconsiderable,  beyond  what  has  resulted 
from  the  harbour  works  at  Folkestone  and  Dover. 

The  sea  has  encroached  at  the  north-east  of  Deal,  near  Anie,  p.  161. 
the  site  of  8andown  Castle,  as  well  as  along  the  coast 
from  Deal  to  Bamsgate,  Margate,  Beculver,  Heme  Bay, 
and  Whitstable,  and  still  continues  to  encroach. 

The  Isle  of  Sheppy  is  also  suffering  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea,  especially  about  Warden.  Part  of  the 
churchyard  is  gone,  the  church  is  in  danger,  and  is  now 
closed. 

Beaching  the  Thames,  I  have  only  to  notice  that  North 
Woolwich,  which  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river, 
forms  part  of  the  Kentish  parish  of  Woolwich. 

Having  completed  the  boundary  line  of  Kent,  I  will  next 
notice  the  marked  and  striking  distinctions  which  exist 
in  the  tenure  by  which  the  soil  is  held  even  to  the  very 
borders  of  the  adjoining  counties.  These  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  any  physical  features,  as  has  been  surmised,  for  the  Ante,  p.  736. 
great  forest  we  have  seen  was,  and  had  been  from  its  first 
division  into  kingdoms  and  then  into  shires,  its  principal 
inland  boundary,  proving  beyond  any  possible  doubt  that 
these  separate  kingdoms  were  established  at  different 
periods,  by  different  Germanic  races,  and  governed  by  dif- 
ferent laws  and  customs.  Thus  commencing  with  Wester- 
ham  (the  Oisterham  of  Domesday),  the  bordering  parish  to 
Surrey,  we  find  that  the  Kentish  tenure  of  Gavelkind  does 
not  universally  prevail  here,  but  the  custom  of  Borough 
English,  or  the  descent  to  the  youngest  son,  exists  in 
the  manor  of  Westerham ;  this  is  the  only  manor  in  ^te,  p.  189. 
Kent  where  this  custom  is  met  with;  while  in  Surrey, 
which  abuts  on  Westerham,  the  descent  of  freeholds  is  to 
the  eldest  son,  and  there  are  no  less  than  thirty-three 
Borough  English  Manors,  including  Limpsfield,  on  the 

8o2 
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Chap,  xxxvl  gnrrey  side  of  Westerham,  and  Lambeth,  Eezmington, 
Battcrsea,  Eichmond,  Croydon,  Dorking,  &o.  * 

Then,  as  to  Sussex,  the  distinctions  are  even  more  mazfad 
and  striking.  Here  we  find  in  the  two  freehold  manors  of 
Bayham  and  Frant,  situate  partly  in  Kent  and  partly  in 
Sussex,  and  both  in  the  Weald,  the  tenure  of  GaveUdiii 
prevails  in  the  Kentish  portion  of  them,  and  the  law  of 
primogeniture  on  the  Sussex  side.f 

Here,  again,  the  custom  of  descent  varies ;  GaveUdxid 
prevails  at  Bye|  and  other  parts  of  Sussex,  and  in 
other  places  near  the  Kentish  boundary.  In  Sussex  tli0 
manors  which  are  entirely  freehold  are  generally  small,  and 
not  so  numerous  as  those  in  which  there  are  both  free- 
holds and  copyholds.  In  East  Sussex,  sub-infeudaiion 
manors  are  not  unfrequently  met  with,  and  freeholdB  as 
well  as  copyholds  are  held  of  them. 

Heriots  are  in  most  instances  due  from  the  freeholds  as 
well  as  the  copyholds ;  from  the  freeholds,  on  death  only; 
from  the  copyholds,  generally  on  surrender  as  well  as 
death. 

The  customs  in  Sussex  as  to  descents  vary.  That  of 
Borough  English  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  and  is 
chiefly  confined  to  copyholds,  the  freeholds  generally  des- 
cending to  the  eldest  son.  Battle  is  an  exception.  Here 
Borough  English  prevails  over  the  freeholds  as  well  as  the 
copyholds  of  this  manor,  the  watch-crosses  being  the 
boundaries ;  beyond  them,  the  descent  is  to  the  eldest  son. 
Battle,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  associated  with  Wye 
from  the  Conquest  down  to  the  Reformation.  There  are 
about  150  Borough  English  manors  in  Sussex,  including 

•  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Norwood,  of  Ashford,  for  the  use  of  a  lift 
of  Itorirngb  Kiiglish  Manors  in  England,  coUected  by  him  with  con- 
Hiderablu  labour  and  research. 

t  I  am  of  opinion  that  anterior  to  tho  Gonqnest  the  out-lying  denei 
were  not  peculiar  to  Kent,  but  existed  in  Sussex  and  elsewhore.  They 
were  extinguished  by  the  formation  of  the  forests  of  the  Norman  Baront, 
OS  in  the  case  of  Tunbridge.  I  have  met  with  the  dene  of  Flackley,  in 
reiismarsh,  and  the  dene  of  Padyham  [Padgham],  in  Ewhunt. 

X  Tho  custom  does  not  extend  over  tho  whole  parish,  but  only  to  the 
Port,  now  the  Borough. 
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Wadhurst,  Frant,  Playden,  and  Iden  among  the  frontier    chap.  xxxvl 
manors. 

Bondland  tenants  are  to  be  found  in  Gnestling,  Brede,  Ante, 
Peasmarsh,  and  other  parts  of  Sussex,  "  tenet  in  hondagio^  ^^^'  ^'*  P*  ^^ 
the  tenant  bound  himself  by  covenants  to  serve  his  lord,  y  i  t»       g 
This  never  appears  to  have  been  required  from  the  men  of 
Kent ;  at  least,  I  never  remember  to  have  met  with  bond- 
land  tenants  in  this  county. 

The  Saxon  popular  tribunal  of  the  County  Court  was  The  County 
retained  by  the  Conqueror,  shorn,  however,  as  we   have     ^""^ 
Been,  of  its  dignity  by  the  withdrawal  of  Ecclesiastical 
matters  from  its  cognizance.     These  courts  and  popular 
meetings  were  always  held  in  the  open  air.    Natural  hills, 
or  artificial  tumuli  such  as  Penenden  Heath,  upon  whose 
Bunmiit  the  judges  might  debate  visible  to  the  surrounding  Palgrave, 
multitude,  yet  separated  from  the  throng,  were  generally  ^°^  ^''  ^'  ^^' 
selected ;    there  every  Kentish  freeman  could  raise  his 
voice,  or  clash  his  weapon,  in  an  assembly  which  chose 
Bishops,  Ealdormen,  and  even  Kings,  and  could  boast 
that  the  laws  he  made  were  of  his  own  making,  and  that  Freeman,  p.54. 
the  men  who  bore  rule  over  him  were  rulers  of  his  own 
choosing.    By  assembling  in  the  open  air  the  suitors  of 
Kent  retained  an  importance  which  they  would  have  lost 
had  they  been  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  Moot- 
Hall  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  says  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  <<that  the  present  political  influence  of  the  body 
of  the  people  is  in  a  great  measure  derived  from  the  mode 
and  manner  of  their  meeting.'' 

Sir  Francis  adds : — 

"WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  by  enacting  a  law  like  the  Capitulary  of  p.  150. 
Charlemagne  [which  directed  that  Courts  should  be  holden  in  covered 
buildings],  would  have  more  effectually  checked  the  growth  of  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  English  people  than  by  erecting  aU  the  massy  dungeon 
towers  whose  ruins  are  yet  frowning  over  the  land.  If,  instead  of  causing 
the  men  of  Kent  to  assemble  on  the  wide  heath  of  Penenden,  to  witness 
the  discussion  of  his  pleas,  he  had  conmianded  those  who  were  selected 
and  chosen  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  county  to  meet  in  the  Speech -House 
of  Canterbury,*  the  elections  of  Knights  of  the  Shire  would  now,  at  this 
day,  be  made  by  a  dose  Corporation.'* 

«  **The  Guildhall  was  anciently  caUed  the  Speech-House."— iSSomnei*, 
pp.  28,  126. 
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Chap.  XXXVI. 

VoLL.pp.lOG, 
186,  28:i,  287. 
Vol.11., 
pp.  168,  217, 
418,  419. 


Court  of 
Augmenta- 

tiODB, 

VoL  XII., 
No.  161. 
Vol.  XVIII., 
No.  17. 

Romney 
Marsh. 


Ante,  Vol.  I., 
p.  28. 

Ante,  p.  250. 


I  must  refer  my  readers  to  the  preTious  pages  of  this 
Work  for  an  account  of  the  different  officers  yrho  sncoes- 
sively  presided  over  the  Shire,  the  holding  of  the  Cotmtj 
Court  at  Ponenden  Heath  once  a  month  for  civic  matters, 
and  of  the  ShcrifTs  toum,  as  the  Court  Leet  of  the  whde 
county,  twice  a  year  in  each  Hundred  for  criminal  matters, 
at  which  every  free  tenant  of  a  manor  was  compelled  to 
attend,  unless  the  privilege  was  compounded  for  by  sending 
one  tenant  to  represent  the  rest ;  and  the  curtailing  of 
the  powers  and  functions  of  the  Sheriff  by  the  holding  of 
the  assizes  by  men  of  superior  learning,  first  at  Canter- 
bury and  Eochester,  then  at  different  intervals  at  East 
Greenwich,  Dartford,  Maidstone,  Milton-next-Oravesend, 
Sevenoaks,  and  ultimately  at  Maidstone.  Only  I  have 
also  to  remind  them  that  the  Cinque  Ports,  ecclesiastics 
and  religious  houses,  were  for  a  time  exempt  from  the 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  shire  and  its  several  sub-divisions. 
I  have  before  me  the  certificate  that  Mr.  Thomas  Elphicke, 
of  Tenterden,  is  a  combaron  and  freeman  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  as  late  as  1825,  in  which  all  the  ancient  and  ob- 
solete rights  of  the  freemen  of  the  Ports  are  set  forth. 
But  the  exemptions  from  tollages,  &c.,  did  not  extend  to 
property  which  the  combarons  might  possess  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Thus  we  meet  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  with  certificates  that  William  Finch,  John 
Bobartes,  John  Hatche,  and  John  Payne,  all  of  Tenter- 
den, **  annexed  to  the  port  of  Rye,"  possessed  property  in 
Ivychurch  and  Snave  liable  to  subsidies. 

Though  not  within  the  immediate  scope  of  my  Work, 
yet,  as  part  of  the  outline  of  the  History  of  Kent,  Ronmey 
Marsh  and  its  Liberty*  deserves  a  separate  notice,  which, 
however,  shall  be  chiefly  confined  to  two  disputed  or  ques- 
tionable points. 

The  great  authority  on  embanking  and  drainage  is  Sir 
William  Dugdale,  who  wrote  upon  it  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.    Ho  tells  us  that  works  of  drain- 


*  For  a  brief  notice  of  the  customs,  laws,  and  charters  which  goTen 
this  district,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  my  first  volume. 
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y  are  most  ancient,  and  of  Divine  institution ;  and  in   Chap,  xxxvi. 

pport  of  this  lie  refers  to  the  first  and  eighth  chapters 

the  Book  of  Genesis.  He  also  tells  us  that  those  nations 

lich  were  of  the  greatest  renown  and  antiquity  were  all 

nous  for  embanking  and  draining. 

The  district  of  Eomney  Marsh  appears  to  have  been 

3ured  from  the  inundations  of  the  sea  sooner  than  any 

lier  part  of  Britain.     Most  of  our  writers,  including 

igdale,  give  the  Eomans  the  credit,  if  not  of  teaching 

IB  art,  of  materially  improving  our  ancestors  in  the 

owledge  of  it,  especially  in  this  district,  where  it  was 

rried  on  with  great  success.    Tacitus,  we  have  seen, 

ys  that  the  Britons  complained  that  the  Romans  wore  Ante, 

t  and  consumed  their  bodies  "in  clearing  the  woods  and  ^^^  !•»  p.  28. 

nking  the  fens.'*    The  Eoman  embankments  apparently 

ire  confined  to  Bomney  Marsh  proper  (where  Boman 

mains  are  constantly  found),  and  did  not  extend  to  its 

in  sister,  Walland  Marsh,  and  the  two  lesser  ones, 

own  as  Denge  and  Guildford  Marshes,    as  may  be  ib.,  29,  114. 

Terred  from  their  absence. 

After  the  Bomans  quitted  England  a  long  interval  of 

rkness  and  obscurity  in  the  history  of  this  district 

sued,  and  if  the  main  embankments  were  preserved, 

ich  of  the  Boman  drainage  was  effaced.    No  mention 

pears  to  be  made  of  it  until  a.d.  796,  when  Genulph, 

ng  of  Mercia,  ravaged  the  Province  called  Merscwara  lb.,  ca. 

ipposed  to  be  Bomney  Marsh),  which  implies  that  it  was 

labited,  cultivated,   and  worth  ravaging.    The  inha- 

ants  were  then  called  viri  palustreSf  marsh,  or  fen-men, 

ich  Dugdale  says  "  accordeth  fitly  with  the  nature  of  ^  ^7. 

s  place."     Herebryht  was  its  Ealdorman  or  Comes,  volfnT*' 

».  888,  and  was  slain  by  the  Danes.     I  will  merely  add  P*  «ol"^ 

it  this  important  district  was  for  centuries  governed  by 

cient  and  approved  customs,  which  at  last  became  the 

iglish  parent  of  all  embankment  laws. 

The  two  disputed  points  which  I  propose  to  notice  in 

inection  with  it  are : 

1st. — ^Did  any  part  of  Bomney  Marsh  ever  form  part  of 

)  Andred  or  any  other  forest  ? 
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cbap.  XXXVI.       2nd. — ^Did  the  district  ever  possess  a  popnlation  of  mj 

magnitude  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  size  of  the 

existing  churches  and  the  sites  of  those  which  are  now  in 

ruins? 

YoL  ni.,  (1.)    Hasted,  referring  to  the  inyasion  a.d.  898  (temp. 

p.  122,  fo.  Ed.  gjjjg  Alfred),  states  the  Danes  sailed  with  their  fleet  "m 

high  as  Appledore,  to  which,  at  that  time,  the  Weald  or 

great  forest  of  Andred  extended  itself  eastward.*'    In  i 

note  he  adds  that  there  are  strong  appearances  remainiog 

to  support  this  opinion;  as,  that  a  tract  of  land  called 

the  Dowles,  in  Appledore,*  in  the  south-east  part  of  the 

parish  nearer  to  Bomney,  was  once  covered  with  wood; 

and  that  there  was  a  wood,  called  Appledore  Wood,  on 

the  western  part  of  the  Dowles,  in  which,  at  the  depth  of 

from  three  to  six  feet,  large  trees  of  various  kinds  and 

sizes  were  found,  lying  in  different  directions,  cut  down 

with  an  axe  or  sharp  instrument,  and  not  with  a  saw,  as 

8ed  ridt  ftlso  oak  Icaves,  acorns,  and  the  stalks  of  brakes,  &o.,  in 

VoMiL  ^^^  preservation,  affording  strong  evidence  that  this  part 

p.  537.    '         of  Eomney  Marsh  was  once  part  of  the  Andred  forest,  and 

covered  with  timber.  + 

After  a  lapse  of  70  years  we  are  enabled  to  confirm  a 
part  of  Hastcd's  statement,  for  when  the  branch  railway 
from  Ashford  to  Hastings  was  in  the  course  of  constrno- 
tion  a  considerable  quantity  of  timber  was  discovered 
below  the  surface ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  I  cannot 


*  Appledore  Dowles  is  about  two  miles  long  and  one  wide,  and  ini 
formerly  an  entire  swamp,  but  it  has  since  hean.  drained :  portions  of 
it  are  in  great  repute,  and  would  now  seU  without  any  difficulty  for  JdOO 
per  acre. 

t  This  argument  will  not  a{>pear  of  much  weight  when  we  consider 
what  Sir  William  Jardine  says  in  his  notes  to  'Wl&te^s  Natural  History 
of  Selbome,  p.  20 :  "  The  remains  of  trees  are  found  in  most  of  the 
marshes  of  Great  Britain ;  but  the  mosses  in  the  north  of  En^and  and 
all  those  of  Scotland  contain  trees  often  of  immense  size.  These  are 
generally  oak,  birch,  diflFerent  willows,  or  alder  and  the  Scotch  fir. 
Being  embedded  to  considerable  depths,  they  are  sometimes  in  a  perfect 
state  and  completely  saturated  with  the  sou  in  which  they  lie.  In  the 
Highlands  the  Scotch  fir  abounds,  and  retains  so  much  resin  as  to  be  used 
for  lights  during  the  winter,  for  which  purpose  it  is  dug  out,  dried,  and 
pplit  into  narrow  lengths." 
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agree  with  him  that  these  deposits  justify  the  conclasion    chap  xxxvi. 
that  the  Dowles  ever  formed  part  of  any  forest. 

Appledore  has  been  described  as  situate  on  the  borders 
of  the  Weald,  as  well  as  of  the  Marsh,  in  a  low  situation ; 
it  was  once  a  maritime  town,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  skirted  the  forest.    The  Romans  appear  to  have 
understood   embanking   better   than    drainage,  for    the 
Dowles,  being  much  lower  than  the  adjoining  lands,  were 
only  partially  drained,  and  were  periodically  covered  with 
water  until  the  present  century,  and  still  the  effect  of 
every  heavy  and  continued  rain-fall  is  always  visible  here. 
With  the  facility  of  procuring  timber  from  the  Forest,  it 
must  have  been  freely  used  by  the  8axons  and  Danes,  if 
not  by  the  Romans,  in  their  earthworks  and  fortifications 
along  our  coast,  so  that  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable 
in  the  finding  of  timber  below  the  surface.     We  must  also 
remember  that  this  district  had  to  encounter  the  overflow  Altered  ooune 
of  the  Limen  or  Bother,  arising  from  violent  periodical  ^  *«  f^- 
storms,  which  were  so  destructive  m  their  consequence, 
overturning  churches,  sweeping  away  houses,  destroying 
man  and  beast,  and  ultimately  causing  the  Rother  to  Vide  also 
change  its  course.    Is  it  not,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of     ^     *'  ^* 
all  positive  testimony,  more  reasonable  to  conclude,  that 
the  trees  so  discovered,  with  the  other  sylvan  products, 
were  swept  into  the  Dowles  by  these  inundations  and 
tempests,  rather  than  that  this  district  ever  formed  part  of 
the  Forest  ?     In  support  of  my  opinion  that  the  trees 
never  grew  where  they  were  found,  I  may  appeal  to  the 
following   communications  from    Mr.   James   and  Mr. 
Thomas  Elliott,  both  of  whom  have  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  district.    I  may  also  mention  that  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Burden,  of  Headcom,  that 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  Beult  there  is  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  oak  timber  buried,  including  trees  of  large  size, 
extending  for  some  distance  beneath  the  soil  into  the 
adjoining  meadows,  eight  feet  below  the  surface. 
Mr.  James  Elliott,  of  Dymchurch,  states : — 
''A  large  quantiiy  of  timber,  prinoipally  oak|  wm  found  in  the  lewen 
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■▲r.  XXXVI.  in  the  formation  of  the  Soath  Eastern  Railway.  Blany  of  the  treavn 
found  in  inch  a  position  as  to  pve  a  strong  impression  of  having  srom 
there ;  but  when,  or  under  what  circumstances  ?  The  surface  of  the  M 
is  now  thirteen  fed  under  hiffh  water.  No  trees  could  have  grown  in  w 
a  position,  that  is  certain ;  and  the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land  ■■ 
have  wonderfully  changed  if  they  really  grew  where  now  found.  Ik 
whole  country  around  is  full  of  timber  a  few  feet  under  ground.  W« 
have  peat  here  (Djrmchurch),  and  I  have  never  met  with  timber;  W 
taking  a  circuit  of  four  miles  from  Appledoro  in  any  direction  into  tti 
Marsh,  timber  will  be  found  a  few  feet  under  the  surface.  Many  jm 
ago  the  river  Kother  had  to  be  deepened  from  Scot*s  Float  to  Bodism;ii 
doing  this  some  enormous  oak  trees  were  found,  and,  I  may  say,  biuiidi 
of  hazle  nuts  as  bright  and  sound  as  the  day  they  fell  from  the  treei,  m 
well  a4  a  great  variety  of  leaves  of  oak,  hazel,  &o.,  showing  most  muM* 
takcably  that  there  had  been  no  action  of  the  water  over  them,  no  nib* 
bing,  no  scouring  going  on.  'Wliat  a  state  of  things  to  reccmcile  with  tki 
present  thirteen  to  fifteen  feet  belote  present  high-water  mark  f* 

Mr.  Thomas  Elliott,  of  Playden,  says  : — 

"  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion  that  no  portion  of  Bomney  or  TTsSni 
Marsh  formed  at  any  period  part  of  the  Forest ;  and  I  think  there  ii 
sufficient  proof  that  it  could  not  have  been  so.  If  it  had  been  a  lob- 
merged  forest,  there  would  have  been  in  some  places  remains  of  soil  in 
which  the  timber  grew ;  whereas,  this  timber  and  peat  rests  on  the  ns 
9aRd  covered  by  the  alluvial  soil  from  the  after-deposit ;  and  further,  tki 
bulk  of  the  timber  is  found  immediately  in  front  of  the  entrances  to  ti» 
valleys  throuj^h  which  the  Weald  poured  its  waters  into  the  sea.  Xov, 
in  Komncy  Marsh  the  timber,  that  is,  the  bulk  of  it,  lies  near  to  the 
hills,  whereas,  further  out  in  the  Marsh  the  bulk  is  of  the  lighter  or  the 
leafy  deposit.  So  soon  as  floods  from  the  Weald  arrived  out  in  the  opa 
Marsh  the  timber  would  then  be  in  comparatively  dead  or  casy-g«D| 
waters,  consequently,  the  timber  settled  down  as  it  is  at  this  dsj 
found.'' 

16  popuhi-  (2-)    -^s  ^0  ^^6  qaestion  of  population.    Assuming  that 

jnof  Komney  i}^q  Romans  were  as  skilful  in  draining  as  in  emhanldng, 
yet,  as  hoth  require  constant  watching  and  renewing, 
their  drainage  would  he  more  likely  to  disappear,  after 
they  quitted  Britain,  than  their  emhankments.  As  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  not  well  skilled  in  cither  the  one 
or  the  other,  much  of  the  land  that  the  Romans  had  re- 
claimed was  afterwards  often  in  a  state  of  submersion,  and 
in  these  parts  of  course  no  population  would  settle  ;  while 
in  a  few  of  the  more  elevated  spots  formed  by  the  heaping 
up  of  shingle  banks  at  the  seaward  edge  of  the  muddy 
flats  at  Bomney,  as  well  as  on  the  margin  of  the  Marsh 
from  Lydd  to  Hythe,  it  will  be  found  that  the  names  of 
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several  places  are  Saxon  or  Celtic,  'which  proves  the  C"^**-  ^^xvi. 
existence  of  habitable  land  there  earlier  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  district.  All,  however,  seems  darkness 
and  obscurity  beyond  a  few  grants  of  land  at  Old  Long- 
port,  in  Lydd  [Hlydo] ,  from  King  Offa  to  Janbert,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  a.d.  774,  and,  again,  of  Agney 
Court,  in  Old  Bomney,  by  the  same  king,  a  little  later,  to 
the  priory  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury ;  and  from  these 
and  similar  grants  we  may  infer  that  <*  the  Marsh  or  Fen 
men  "  had  settled  here,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  par- 
ticularly as  we  have  seen  that  Cenulph,  King  of  Mercia, 
ravaged  the  district  a.d.  796 ;  and  we  read  of  an  invasion 
by  the  Northmen,  under  Hasten,  about  a  century  after- 
wards. But  it  is  not  until  the  Norman  conquest  that  we 
meet  with  any  certain  information  about  Bomney  Marsh. 
In  the  survey  of  Domesday  we  And  it  mentioned  by  name, 
»•  In  Maresco  de  Bomenel ;"  it  formed  part  of  the  Lath  of 
Lympne  [Lest  de  Limowart"^] ,  and  included  the  Hun- 
dreds [parts  only  in  some  cases]  of  Blackbome,  Bircholt,  Ante,  p.  205. 
Street,  Worth,  Newchurch,  Ham,  Aloesbridge,  Langport, 
and  Oxney,  which  certainly  betokens  a  settled  population. 
The  following  fifteen  manors,  since  parishes,  in  and 
on  its  borders,  are  referred  to  in  this  survey.  Those 
marked  *  are  returned  as  then  possessing  churches. 


Aldington* 
Appledore  ♦—part  W. 
Bilaington* 
Blackmanstone  * 
Sonnington  * 
Sormanh 
Saatbridge  *  * 
Jiidley* 


Newington 

Newohnroh  [as  a  Hundred] 

Orlestone  •  • 

Oxney   as  a  Handred,    including 

Palstre*  and  Wittersham 
Bomney 
Ruokinge 
Warehome,  including  Tinton* 


I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  stated  that  Domesday 
is  not  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  non-existence  of 
churches,  as  no  return  of  them  was  required.  Old  Eom- 
2iey  is  not  distinguished  from   New  Bomney,  and  no 


•  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  reference  in  Domes* 
^j  to  the  "Grand  Lath,**  held  at  Dymchurch,  which  must  be  of  com* 
^pftratiTely  modem  origin. 
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Chap,  xxxvl  mention  is  made  of  a  ohorch  under  Bomney ;  but  Mk 

Old  and   New  Bomney  must  have  possessed  chnrdm 

at  this  time,  and  there  must  have  been  a  considenHi 

population  here  ;  for  the  inhabitants  successfully  oppoeel 

the  landing  of  a  portion  of  the  Norman  fleet,  for  whidi 

Ante,  VoL  I.,  they  wore  subsequently  punished  by  the  Conqueror.  I 

pp.  210,  211.     ^2ka  only  suggest  that,  like  Tunbridge,   it  belonged  to  Um 

Vol  XL,  p.  737.  Sec  of  Canterbury,  and  was  held  quit  of  geld  and  ontot 

ordinary  jurisdiction,  and  so  only  partially  noticed.  All 
these  manors  were  held  of  ecclesiastics  and  religiooi 
houses,  except  Eastbridge,  Newchurch,  Orlestone,  and 
Tiuton  in  Warehorne,  which  formed  part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Norman  Baron,  Hugh  de  Montfort.  Two  d 
them,  Eastbridge  and  Orlestone  [now  small  parishes] ,  had 
two  churches  each,  and  I  would  suggest  that  in  the  ease 
of  Eastbridge,  as  the  manor  extended  over  Dymchurch,  in 
ancient  writings  called  DemaDcherche,"^  this  formed  one 
of  the  two,  and  one  of  the  two  Orlestone  churches  may 
have  been  appendant  either  to  Newchurch  or  Warehorne, 
which  were  held  with  Orlestone,  or  the  Manor  of  Cspd 
(signifying  Chapel),  now  in  Warehorne,  may  have  formed 
one  of  the  two  churches.  All  the  several  manors  in  the 
above  list  returned  without  churches  at  the  Conquest 
possessed  them  a.d.  1291,  as  is  shewn  in  the  Taxatio 
Ecclesiastica  of  Pope  Nicholas. 

The  only  other  remark  I  will  make  in  confirmation  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  level  of  Komney  Marsh  is,  that  Midley 
(if  intended  for  the  present  parish)  is  the  only  manor  in 
this  list  situate  in  Walland  Marsh. 

The  following  parishes  in  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
Marsh  are  not  named  in  Domesday.  All  of  them  pos- 
sessed churches,  a.d.  1291. 


Churches,  we  know,  were  often  diWded.  Wo  meet  in  Domesday  with 


the  same  churchyard ;  those  at  WiUeugale  stiU  remain.— Morgan,  p.  IW. 
But  we  need  not  go  beyond  our  own  county,  for  at  Ore,  neu:  Faver^iMD, 
there  ia  a  return  of  **  half  a  ohnroh." 
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Brenzett. 

Brookland. 

Bxx)omliilL 

Dymchurch. 

(Oxney)  Ebony,  part  in  Eaft  and 

part  in  Mid  Kent. 
Fairfield. 
Hope-all-Saints. 
Hythe,  West 
iTychnroh. 
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Kennardington,  part  in  Eaft  and 

part  in  Blid  Kent.  """■" 

Lydd. 
Lympne. 
Organwick. 
Saint  Mary. 
Sellindge. 
Snargate. 
Snaye. 

(Oxney)  Stone. 
(Oxney)  WitterBham. 

Brenzett,  now  belonging  to  Mr.  Brockman,  was  for  a 
long  time  annexed  to  Newington  next  Hythe,  and,  though 
not  mentioned  by  name  in  Domesday,  no  doubt  passed 
under  that  manor. 

The  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine  had  a  marsh  in  Brookland, 
containing  200  acres,  called  the  Abbot's  Marsh.  The 
Church  of  Fairfield  was  appendant  to  the  manor,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  [Becket] .  The 
Manor  of  Chartham  extended  into  Snargate,  and  the 
Manor  of  Ickham  into  Ivychurch  and  Snave.  Stone,  in 
Oxney,  was  burnt  by  the  Danes. 

The  church  patronage  of  the  several  parishes  enumerated 
in  this  and  the  preceding  list  is  now  vested  as  follows  :  In 
the  Grown,  8 ;  See  of  Canterbury,  15  ;  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Canterbury,  8  ;  All  Souls  College,  1 ;  private  patronage, 
6.  The  Crown,  the  Church,  and  All  Souls  College,  there- 
fore, now  hold  22  out  of  the  28  pieces  of  church  prefer- 
ment in  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Marsh.  Here,  as  in 
the  Weald,  we  meet  with  most  of  the  earliest  churches  on 
the  borders. 

Let  me  next  dispose  of  a  remark  of  Isaac  Taylor's : — 

"  The  recent  origin  of  this  tract  of  land  [Romney  Marsh],  and  the 
gradaal  progress  of  its  reclamation,  are  corionsly  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  Marsh  the  local  names  present  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  ancient  names  which  so  abound  in  Kent.  They 
are  purely  English,  such  as  Ivychurch,  Fairfield,  Brookland,  and  New- 
church." 

Here  we  find  another  instance  of  the  value  of  the  cau-  Ante,  p.  729. 
tion  already  recommended  on  the  subject  of  nomenclature. 
The  <' purely  English'*  modem  names  are  corruptions  of 
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ancient  ones.  Newchorch,  in  the  Level  of  Bonmey  Manki 
was  one  of  the  original  Hundreds  of  the  county,  and  il 
written  in  Domesday  "  Newecerce."  There  does  not  a^^ 
to  have  been  any  manor  of  the  name.  It  possessed  a  ehudii 
anterior  to  1291.  Ivychurch  was  anciently  written  Eyrej- 
church,  from  its  watery  situation — ^the  church  on  tti 
brink  of  the  water.  Being  appendant  to  Aldington  numor, 
it  may  have  anciently  passed  with  it,  which  would  aocoimk 
for  its  not  being  noticed  in  Domesday.  Four  andeni 
manors  extend  over  it,  and  parts  of  it  are  detached.  Fai^ 
field,  dedicated  to  Becket,  was  anciently  written  Feyn- 
felde  ;  Brookland,  Brokelande.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
last  three  places  is  situate  in  Walland  Marsh,  and  wai 
reclaimed  after  Bonmey  Marsh ;  still,  neither  of  them  ii 
the  modem  creation  which  Mr.  Taylor  would  induce  his 
readers  to  suppose. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  attached  to  this  district  in 
Domesday  is  the  mention  of  the  Socmen,  who  are 
returned  as  holding  a  considerable  portion  of  it  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  There  is  a  reference  to 
about  sixty  of  them.  There  is  much  obscurity  as  regards 
their  origin  *  and  classes,  and  the  services  they  rendered. 
Some  were  tenants  in  chief,  others  were  under-tenants. 
They  appear  to  have  been  always  considered  below  the 
territorial  aristocracy,  and  yet  distinguished  from  the 
villeinage  ;  and  these  are  the  men  that  we  should  imagine 
the  heads  of  the  Church  and  religious  houses  would  select 
for  reclaiming  a  district.  These  socmen  are  described  in 
Domesday  as  holding  land  in  the  Hundred  of  Aloesbridge, 
**  without  halls  and  demesnes,"  Now  all  this  would  be 
consistent  with  their  holdings,  the  land  not  being  tho- 
roughly reclaimed  and  built  upon. 

New  Bomney  rose  on  the  decline  of  Old  Bonmey.  This 
must   have  occurred  before   the  Conquest,   but  when? 


15. 


*  **  They  were  the  *  commended  men*  of  great  lords,  and  there  can  ho 
no  doubt  that  the  services  they  rendered  and  the  privileges  they  enjoyed 
differed  in  different  parts  of  England.  In  some  cases  they  possessed  their 
own  fold-yards;  in  others,  thev  had  the  privilege,  or  thero  was  the 
obligation,  of  using  the  lord*8  fold." — Morgan ,  p.  125. 
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the  thirteenth  century  we  only  meet  with  the  *•  Port   chap,  xxxvl 
^Bomney."    Between  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (that  is,  from  the  middle  of  the 
until  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century), 
the  great  tempest  occurred  which  is  said  to  have 
4B0troyed  Old  Winchelsea  and  other  towns  and  villages, 
*we  collect  that  New  Bomney,  then  part  of  the  possessions 
of  the  See  of  Canterbury,  had  become  a  commodious  har- 
Ixrar  for  shipping  and  a  populous  town,  divided  into  twelve 
~irftrd8,  with  five  parish  churches,  a  priory,  and  a  hospital  Ante,  p.  378. 
for  the  sick;  and  Hasted  records  that  at  Bomenhale  (temp. 
Henry  HE.),  one  Lauretta  le  Portur  in  a  crowd  of  people  Vol.iiL,p.62l 
iras  trodden  under  foot  and  stifled  to  death.    The  number  ^^^' 
of  its  burgesses  at  the  Conquest  (156)  was  large  in  pro- 
portion to  other  cities  and  towns  in  Kent.    If  there  were 
loxn  or  more  parish  churches  in  New  Bomney  beside  the 
present  one  of  St.  Nicolas  the  Bishop,  they  must  have 
leen  erected  after  1291,  as  I  only  find  one  mentioned 
in  the  Taxatio ;  it  is  entered  ^'EccFia  de  Bomeuel,"  and 
in  the  margin  "  Bex  P'cip',*'  Old  Bomney  being  returned 
<*Eccl*iadeVet'i  Bomenel."  Neither  Dymchurch  nor  Lydd* 
is  referred  to  in  Domesday,  though  the  churches  of  both 
are  returned  a.d.  1291.    In  1549  there  appears  to  have 
1>een  a  chapel  at  New  Bomney  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  in 
addition  to  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas,  and  the  bailiff, 
jnratSy  and  Vicar  of  New  Bomney  petitioned  Archbishop 
Cranmer  for  a  faculty  to  remove  one  of  them,  the  income 
"being  insufficient  to  provide  two  curates,  both  the  church 
and  chapel  being  held  by  All  Souls*  College,  Oxford ;  the 
Archbishop  sanctioned  the  removal  of  the  chapel,  and 
directed  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
of  the  parish.  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Map  No.  2,  p.  251, 
and  he  will  there  see  how  Walland  Marsh,  separated  from 
the  Level  of  Bomney  Marsh  by  the  Bhee  wall,  was  re- 
claimed by  the  different  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  com- 
mencing with  the  <<  innings"  by  Archbishop  Becket  between 


*  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  Yioar  of  Lydd,  a.d.  1506. 
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fP^  A.D.  1162  and  1170,  followed  by  Archbishop  Baldvii 
between  a.d.  1184  and  1190;  Archbishop  Boniface,  betuMi 
A.D.  1240  and  1270 ;  Archbishop  Peckham,  a.d.  1279  to 
1292;  and  this  shows  what  the  Church  did  in  bygone  diji 
towards  establishing  the  reputation  of  what  is  now  one  of 
the  first  grazing  districts  in  the  world,  all  which  mini 
have  produced  some  emulation  among  the  laity. 

The  reclaiming  of  the  land,  and  the  erection  of  chorohfli, 
appears  to  have  been  carried  on  simultaneously  until  tb 
year  1291,  by  which  time  every  one  of  the  parishes  in  tb 
Marsh  possessed  a  church,  though  perhaps  not  tho* 
which  now  exist;  but  who  is  prepared  to  say  thai 
the  number  of  inhabitants  kept  pace  with  the  ohurchoB? 
It  may  be  conceded  that  a  fluctuating  population  hil 
taken  up  their  abode  along  our  coast ;  but  do  ve 
really  possess  any  evidence  beyond  the  numerous  ci^ 
cious  and  well-built  churches  which  still  exist,  that  ths 
population  in  the  interior  of  the  Marsh  was  ever  moeh 
greater  than  at  the  present  time  ?  Winchelsea,  Bjei 
Lydd,  Konmey,*  and  Hythe,  had  all  greater  or  less  priri- 
leges,  in  addition  to  their  parliamentary  and  corporate 
rights,  conferred  upon  them  as  members,  or  limbs,  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.  They  were  quit  of  toll,  and  independent 
of  the  shire,  the  lath,  and  the  hundred ;  and  all  this  was 
done  to  tempt  people  to  settle  at  one  or  the  other  of  these 
places,  and,  by  fostering  our  naval  force,  to  defend  the 
country  from  invading  foes.  Did  these  inducements  ex- 
tend to  the  interior  of  the  Marsh  ?  I  think  not,  to  an; 
great  extent. 

Some  writers,  however  (including  the  Bev.  A.  Hussey]) 
judging  from  these  existing  churches,  and  those  now  in  a 
state  of  ruin,  are  of  opinion  that  this  district  was  once 
more  thickly  populated.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Komney  Marsh  was  held  almost  exclusively  by  Eccle* 
siastics,  who  may  have  been  induced  to  erect  these 
churches  with  a  view  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  settled  popu- 

*  These  ports,  except  Lydd,  first  returned  their  Barona  to  PuUMment 
in  the  reign  of  Edwaia  III. 
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lation  ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  size  ch^p.  xxxvl 
and  number  of  churches  frequently  met  with  in  the  Fen 
districts,  either  of  Kent  or  the  eastern  counties,  are  to  be 
relied  on  as  conclusive  evidence  of  a  large  population. 

The  charter  granted  in  1462  by  Edward  IV.,  already 
noticed,  it  must  be  allowed,  refers  to  the  decrease  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Marsh,  but  I  take  this  to  mean  along 
the  coast ;  and,  with  the  view  to  encourage  parties  to 
reside  there,  a  corporation  consisting  of  a  bailiff,  jurats, 
and  commonalty  was  formed.  This  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  the  desired  effect  '<  of  alluring  men  to  inhabit 
the  Marsh,  which  they  had  before  abandoned,  partly  from 
the  unwholesomeness  of  the  soil,  and  partly  for  fear  of 
the  enemy;"  for  Leland,  who  wrote  his  Itinerary  temp. 
Henry  VHI.,  says — 

"  Romney  is  one  of  the  five  ports,  and  hath  been  a  very  good  haven,  in 
BO  much  that  within  the  remembrance  of  men  ships  have  come  hard  np   y^|^  yrj 
to  the  town  and  cast  anchor  in  one  of  the  churchyards.    The  sea  is  now   p,  X42. 
two  miles  from  the  town,  which  has  so  decayed  that,  where  there  were 
three  great  parishes  and  churches  sometime,  is  now  scant  one  weU  main- 
tained.** 

Lambarde,  in  the  next  reign,  under  Eomney  Marsh, 
sings  its  praises  for  its  fertility,  and  the  ancient  and 
wholesome  ordinances  for  its  drainage,  which  then  cost, 
yearly,  in  that  level,  only  a  halfpenny  an  acre ;  and  he 
proceeds :  **  The  place  hath  in  it  sundry  villages,  although 
not  thick  set,  nor  much  inhabited,  because  it  is  evil  in 
winter,  grievous  in  summer,  and  never  good." 

In  those  days  wealth  might  be  accumulated,  but  men 
decayed  here,  and  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to  is,  that 
at  no  one  period  was  the  population  of  the  interior  of  the 
Marsh  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  size  of  its 
churches. 

.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  to  reclaim  the 
district,  it  was  not  until  within  the  last  century  that  the 
art  of  drainage  began  really  to  be  understood ;  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  now  most  valuable  and  productive 
district  was  a  swamp  in  winter,  and  a  mass  of  hard,  dry- 
baked  [panny]  grass.  Icmd  in  summer,  The  grazing  here 
VOL.  u.  8p 
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Ronmej 
Manh. 


ckaf.  XXXVI,  j3  qqi  snrpassed  in  any  part  of  the  w<H:ld,  and  the  Iiali 

except  at  a  few  places,  is  now  rarely  flooded. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Riley,  \I.A.,  one  of  the  Inspectors  under  Hs 
Majesty's  Historical  Manuscripts  Gommissiony  has  ben 
recently  engaged  in  examining  the  ancient  records  snd 
accounts  of  the  Corporations  of  New  Bomney,  Hythe,  ui, 
Bye,  and  he  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  the  followiog 
memoranda  in  connection  with  Bomney  Marsh,  the  result 
of  some  of  his  researches  : — 


Appendix  F. 


Appendix  Q. 
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L— During  the  fourteenth  eentory  (temp.  Bich.  IL),  the  qiiAj  ei  NfV 
Bomney  wm  close  to  the  Chnrchymrd  of  St.  Nioolu,  and  wms  called  "tti 
QoAj  of  St.  Nicolai  ;"  bat  the  haren  woold  leem  to  hare  been  of  my 
limited  dimensions,  mnd  there  are  repeated  items  in  the  Town  Boob 
for  the  repair  of  its  slough  or  slniee. 

2. — In  the  same  reign  some  of  the  "Wards"  forming  the  liberifflf 
New  Bomney  extended  far  into  the  interior.  Thus,  Hope-aU-Sainti  im 
in  "  Hope  liVard  ;*'  Dymchnrch  was  in  *'  Deme  Ward  ;**  and«  not  iapr^ 
bably,  "  Hamersnoth  Ward**  extended  as  far  as  EEamstreet. 

3.— At  abont  the  same  date  the  Corporation  of  New  Bomney  had  ft 
sluice,  with  a  sluice-house  and  keeper,  at  Snaigate.  In  the  next  oentniy 
it  was  abandoned,  and  the  land  sold. 

4.  —In  the  fifteenth  century  vessels  of  some  burden,  used  in  war,  wen 
moored  at  Rading  (now,  I  believe,  Reading),  near  Tenterden. 

5. — ^AVith  reference  to  the  Churches  in  the  Marsh,  Hr.  Biley  adds:^ 
"There  was  continually  a  large  proportion  of  strangers,  many  of  them 
foreigners,  resorting  to  and  passing  through  the  l^Iarsh  for  commereiil 
purposes.  From  the  fragments  of  the  Corporation  Records  of  New 
Romney  that  still  survive,  it  is  surprising  to  find  what  a  number  (tf 
persons  from  all  parts  of  England,  and  even  from  Calais  and  Holland, 
became  freemen  of  Romney  by  paying  the  dues ;  and  this  down  to  the 
reign  of  Heniy  YII.  ;  though  comparatively  few  became  residents.** 

I  have  already  given  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett*8  opinion  of 
the  Weald  of  Kent  fifty  years  ago,  and,  though  his  view 
about  the  churches  differs  from  mine,  it  is  right  that  tha 
reader  should  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  what  he 
said  about  Bomney  Marsh ;  this  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  F,  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

The  ancient  parochial  division  between  East  and  West, 
now  Mid,  Kent,  and  the  modern  parochial  division  Icit 
Parliamentary  Elections  between  Mid  and  West  Kent, 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  G. 

My  next  division  is  the  Laths  of  Kent,  placing  them 
before  the  Hundreds,  as  all  our  topographers  have  done* 
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Not  one  of  them,  however,  has,  I  believe,  given  a  reason    chap,  xxxvi. 
for  it :  I  will  try  and  do  so.    They  certainly  have  not 
hitherto  received  the  attention  which,  from  their  great 
antiquity,  they  deserve. 

I  must  first  return  to  the  derivation  of  Lath  from  a  ^^^  yo\  L 
Saxon  word,  **  gelathian,"  **  to  assemble  together,"  which  P«  114. 
meaning  has  been  generally  adopted.    I  will  notice  here 
such  further  authorities  on  its  etymology  ad  I  have  met 
with  since  my  first  volume  was  published. 

"The  Leth  or  Lath,"  sayi  Somner,  ''is  a  larger  sort  of  diviuonB  in    Ports  and 
oounties,  containing  so  many  Hundreds.    I  think  there  is  no  doubt  it   Forts,  p.  19. 
oomes  from  the  Saxon  word  C^elcUhian,  congrtgare^  convocare,  from  con* 
Tening  the  inhabitants  within  such  a  jurisdiction." 

Gowel  and  Blount  adopt,  without  much  variation,  this 
etymology,  based  on  the  authority  of  Spelman,  who  cites 
the  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  c.  81. 

The  following  is  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  etymology : — 

'^  LUtay  Lath^  Leth,  and  Leet  are  but  one  word ;  sometimes  used  as  an    y6L  I    d  101 
equiyalent  to  a  Hundred.    According  to  some,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon    (59), 
'Oelathian,'   to  assemble    (Elliia  Intro.  Domesday,  p.  54),   a  verb  of 
which  the  root  is  found  in  '  Leod,*  people." 

Taylor  is  silent  about  its  derivation,  and  Edmunds  does 
not  help  us. 

In  looking  over  an  old  ''Dictionarium  Busticum*'  I 
found  a  lath  called  **  a  Barn.'*  The  meaning  is  obvious, 
<<  an  ingathering,"  which  is  thus  adopted  in  a  qualified 
manner  by  Holinshed : 

"What  a  Lath  is— some  as  it  were  roming  or  roving  at  the  name   y^i  t    ^  058 
of  Lath  doo  saie  that  it  is  derived  of  a  bame,  which  is  called  in  old  ' 

Bnglish  a  lath,  as  they  conjecture.  From  which  speech  in  Uke  sort  some 
derive  the  word  Laistow,  as  if  it  should  be  trulie  written  Lath-stow,  or 
place  wherein  to  laie  up  or  laie  on  things,  of  whatsoever  condition.  But 
hereof,  as  yet,  I  cannot  absolutelie  be  satisfied,  although,  peradventure, 
lome  likelihood  in  their  judgements  may  seeme  to  be  therein." 

The  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  time  when  our  system 
of  Hundreds  was  organized,  prevails  also  as  to  our  Laths. 

When  the  Bomans  invaded  Britain,  Kent  was  one  of  its 
most  civilized  settlements,  and  it  soon  became  more 
thickly  peopled  than  any  adjoining  district.  When  they 
abandoned  it  and  anarchy  prevailed,  is  it  a  wild  and  idle 

8d?      - 
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Chap,  xxxvl  conjecture  to  imagine  that  the  district  was  formed  into 
Laths  (even  before  Kent  became  a  separate  kmgdonL)i 
thus  constituting  its  earliest  elements  of  self-goyenuneBk 
and  mutual  protection?  Laths  certainly  cannot  In 
classed  with  ridings,  trythings,  wapentakes,  or  rapes. 

Somner,  p.l09.       From  the  grant  to  Minster  Abbey  (Thanet)  of  pannage 

in  the  Weald  for  the  men  of  the  Laths  of  Limen-ireiir 
Weald  and  Wy-wera-weald,  by  Ethelbert,  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  father,  King  Withred,  we  have  some  reUaUe 
evidence  of  their  antiquity,  for  Withred  died  a-d.  725,  and 
King  Alfred,  who  is  supposed  to  have  perfected,  bat  not 
originated,  our  Hundred  system,  did  not  begin  to  reign 
until  A.D.  871. 

The  names  of  the  original  Laths  also  serve  to  establish 
their  great  antiquity,  viz.,  Milton,  Eastry,  Wye,  Lympne, 
Borowart  (Canterbury),  Sutton  at  Hone,  and  Aylesfoid, 
each  deriving  its  name  from  the  chief  town  of  thepl^ 
ticular  Lath.  Those  in  East  Kent  had  previously  been 
Roman  vills  or  towns,  which  had  been  adopted  by  tbe 
Saxons,  while  Sutton  and  Aylesford,  in  West  Kent,  were 
also  places  of  great  antiquity.  If,  as  I  believe  to  be  the 
case,  the  population,  and  not  the  area,  regulated  all  flie 
earliest  divisions  in  Kent,  the  disproportion  of  the  popu- 
lation between  East  and  West  Kent  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  five  of  the  Laths  were  in  East  Kent*  and  only 
two  in  West  Kent,  and  it  was  no  accident  that  each  of 
these  Laths,  long  before  there  were  any  Hundreds  in  the 
Weald,  stretched  inward  from  the  sea  towards  the  Forest, 
to  participate  in  its  rights.  The  Lowy  of  Tunbridge,  the 
Seven  Hundreds,  in  short,  the  centre  of  the  Weald  of 
Kent,  formed  at  first  no  part  of  these  Laths. 

In  the  Survey  of  Domesday  it  is  not  the  men  of  the 
Hundreds^  as  in  other  shires,  who  agree  to  the  laws  of  the 
Conqueror,  but  the  men  of  the  Latlis^  showing  that  they 

-Q  *  Somncr,  who  is  generaUv  very  accurate,   has  named  Sandwich  tf 

**•  ^  •  one  of  the  Latlis.    Ho  says,  ^^Sanduic  est  Ltth  et  Hutidrcdum  in  seipto^^ 

and  he  adds  it  is  so  called  in  Domesday  Book.    This,  however,  is  not  the 
fact ;  it  ia  only  returned  as  s^  Hundrci— Larking's  Edit,  pp.  10-99. 
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were  at  that  time  a  recognized  and  organized  body.     Our  chap.  xxxvl 
Kentish  Coroners*  and  Justices  were  afterwards  appointed,  Ante,  VoL  I., 
and  the  jurors  selected  from  the  Laths  t ;    and  in  the  ^'n^y^L  n 
Testa  de  Nevill,  compiled  in  the  18th  century,  the  Laths,  p.  49.* 
and  not  the  Hundreds,  are  referred  to. 

Kent  was  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  King- 
doms in  point  of  territory,  so  that  had  it  not  needed  its 
Laths,  on  account  of  its  population,  before  the  Hundreds 
were  generally  in  use,  it  would  not  have  required  them 
afterwards,  for  no  other  district  on  its  borders  or  else- 
where possessed  them ;  and  when  the  Hundreds  were 
firmly  established,  the  Laths  were  suffered  to  remain. 
Such  is  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to,  and  the  reader 
must  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  But  Sir  Francis  Pal-  Vol  I.,  p.  102. 
grave  appears  to  go  further  than  this,  and  to  assume  that 
while  in  Sussex,  which  was  composed  of  Eapes,  the  Hun- 
dreds retained  their  proper  jurisdiction,  in  Kent  they  were 
Hundreds  only  in  namej  the  jurisdiction  being  exercised 
in  the  Lath.  He  adds,  **  All  the  powers  of  judicature  else- 
where appropriated  to  the  Hundred  belonged  to  these 
mtinicipalities."  Was  this  really  so?  With  much  de- 
ference to  so  great  an  authority,  I  think  not.  Such  causes 
only  were  heard  in  the  Lath  Courts,  before  the  Lath 
Beeye,  as  could  not  be  determined  in  the  Hundred  Court, 
and  causes  of  difficulty  were  taken  from  the  Lath  Court 
to  the  **  County  Court "  at  Penenden  Heath.  Li  the  Plea  Ante, 
Boll,  temp.  Henry  III.,  and  in  the  return,  temp.  Edward  ^P*  ^'  ^^ 
I.,  of  the  several  Hundreds  of  Kent,  the  Laths  are  rarely, 
referred  to,  and  each  Hundred  appears  to  exercise  its  own 
functions  in  mustering  men,  &c.,  holding  its  Courts,  and 
making  its  presentments  in  independence  of  the  Laths. 

Of  the  revenue  derived  by  the  Crown  from  the  shire 
ftnd  its  several  divisions  we  know  but  little.    The  Laths 


*  There  are  stiU  five  Coroners  for  the  ooanty,  corresponding  with  the 
ndating  Laths.  By  Statute  7  and  8  Vic.,  c.  92,  the  Justices  are  em* 
powers  to  define  and  alter  these  districts. 

t  The  Overseers  now  prepare  the  Jury  Lists  and  superintend  thif 
j^tunnets.    For  changes  in  our  Trial  by  Jury  vide  YoL  I.,  p.  167* 
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139,  153. 


Madox.  Firma 
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Exc.  Roll, 
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Ante, 

Vol  L,  p.  301. 


were  often  farmed  out,  and  the  Sovereign  was  entitled  to 
Lath-silver,  collected  from  the  different  HnndredB;M 
how  it  was  assessed  and  in  what  proportions  it  was  orir 
ginally  paid  we  are  nninformed.    I  have  seen  Lath-silfer 
also  called  **homestall  sylver,"  "smoke  money,"  "Hm- 
dred  sylver,*'  and  **  Shyreffe's  yeld,"  so  that  it  mayhap 
been  a  honse-tax  on  the  principal  residences.     The  King 
was  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  fines  inflicted  in  the  dif- 
ferent courts  of  the  shire,  which  were  collected  by  the 
different  fiscal  officers,  though  in  the  course  of  time  they 
were  nearly  all  absorbed  by  the  cost  of  collection.    Thase 
forfeitures  to  the  Crown  are  referred  to  in  the  Domesday 
of  Kent,  and  extended  "over  all  the  allodiiuies  in  the 
entire  county  of  Kent  and  over  their  men." 

We  collect  from  the  Hundred  Boll  published  in  thii 
Volume  that  one  of  the  Kentish  grievances  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  was,  that  "the  Laths  of  the  county  had  been  M 
at  a  higher  rent  than  formerly,  to  the  great  damage  of  the 
inhabitants."  One  example  will  suffice  ;  the  Sheriff  had 
let  the  lath  of  Shepway  to  his  bailiff  for  £32,  previously 
let  at  £14.  They,  therefore,  formed  part  of  the  revenue 
of  the  Crown. 

I  will  hero  notice  another  incident  connected  with 
Kent,  its  Knights  of  the  Shire,  and  its  Laths.  Johnde 
Bourne  (8rd  Edward  III.)  had  attended  Parliament  as  one 
of  the  Knights  for  the  community  of  the  county  of  Kent. 
He  demanded  his  wages  of  the  Sheriff,  and  obtained  writs 
under  the  Great  Seal  for  levying  the  money  on  the  Laths 
"  et  de  hominibus  Septerti  Hundredorum ;"  showing  that  the 
Seven  Hundreds  in  the  Weald  had  no  connexion  with  the 
Laths  at  this  time. 

At  a  later  period  (temp.  Edward  VI.,  1552)  the  Bailifff 
Jurats,  and  Commonalty  of  Bomnoy  Marsh  were  exo- 
nerated from  the  payment  of  42^.  Gd.  for  "a  certain  rent 
called  Lath  Silver,"  which  had  not  been  collected  since 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  "when  the  district  was  depo- 
pulated owing  to  the  incursion  of  the  King's  enemies." 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  [1624]  proceedings  were  insti* 
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tuted  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  recover  28«.  4d.,  an   chap,  xxxyl 
ancient  yearly  payment  due  from  the  Seven  Hundreds  in 
the  Weald  to  the  Crown,  for  Lath  Silver,  and  the  Bailiff 
was  ordered  to  collect  89.  id.  yearly  from  each  Hundred, 
and  pay  it  over  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  county. 

Again,  during  the  Commonwealth  there  was  a  Survey 
made  by  order  of  Parliament  of  the  Bailiwick  of  Scray, 
with  its  several  Hundreds,  '<  belonging  to  Charles  Stuart, 
late  King  of  England,"  which  includes  a  Return  of  a  rent 
of  89.  6cf.,  commonly  called  "Lath  Silver**  or  "Tything 
Silver,"  due  from  about  twenty  townships  and  boroughs 
in  that  district ;  and  of  10«.  payable  by  the  Hundreds  of 
Faversham  and  Felborough  for  Blanch-rent.  Lath  Silver 
was  also  paid  to  the  Crown  from  other  parts  of  Kent. 

The  latest  notice  that  I  have  met  with  relating  to  the 
collection  of  Lath-Silver  is  a.d.  1748,  when  the  precept  to 
the  constable  of  the  upper  half  hundred  of  Street  directs 
the  several  borsholders  within  his  half  hundred,  "  to  col- 
lect and  gather  their  Lath-Silver  or  Smoake  Money." 

These  payments  have  all  now  been  long  discontinued.  Vol.  ill., 
Hasted  has  the  foUowing  note :— "  The  Sheriff  of  Kent  ^'  ^^  ^""^^ 
accounts  yearly  in  his  quietus  for  six  yearly  rents,  being 
obsolete  rents,  within  the  Lath  of  Hedelinth'*'  (now  part  of 
the  Lath  of  St.  Augustine),  amounting  to  10«.  5^(2."  On 
inquiry  at  the  Sheriff's  office  I  find  that  this  rent  is  no 
longer  paid.  This  is  the  only  Lath  I  have  had  any  diffl- 
colty  in  tracing.  It  is  written  in  various  ways ;  sometimes 
Hedelinge.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  Domesday.  In  the 
Hundred  Boll  of  Edward  I.  it  is  separately  returned 
(making  a  sixth  Lath),  and  then  included  the  Hundreds 
of  Wingham,  Eastry,  and  Bewsborough.  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  the  return  is  ''the  Lath  of  St.  Augustine, 
otherwise  called  Hedelinth ;"  but  in  modem  times  it  has 

*  Mr.  RUey  connden  it  should  be  written  Hedelinch,  c  and  t  in  old 
MSS.  being  often  Boarcely  diBtingnishable.  He  adds  :  '*  There  are  14  or 
16  'Legat,'  in  DeTonshire,  in  Domesday :  divisions  of  land  on  some  princi- 
ple not  now  nndentood.  The  equivalent  of  *Lega*  has  always  been 
eitiier  'Ledge*  or  'linch.*  I  know  of  one  'Lega*  in  Domesday,  the 
Utile  harbour  of  which  has  for  the  last  fiye  or  six  centuxief  g^Ten  tht 
pniperty  the  niane  of  Port-Lynahe,  or  (as  now)  Portledge,** 
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caxr  xxxTL  been  merged  in  the  lath  of  St.  Angustine.  The  Earid 
Gailford,  I  find,  is  possessed  of  a  large  and  ancient  looi 
in  Waldershare  called  Hedlinge,  and  this  is  in  the  Hondiel 
of  Eastrv.     Conld  this  have  given  the  name  to  the  Lith! 

In  the  Nomina  ViUaram  (temp.  £d.  11.)  the  numbaoi 
the  laths  (five)  were  the  same  as  in  the  present  daji  vA 
so  were  the  names,  with  one  exception ;  "  Scrawyngehope'' 
is  now  called  "  Scrav.*' 

From  a  remark  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  one  might  infer 
that  the  '*  Grand  Lath'*  held  at  Dymchnrch  for  the  LeTd 
of  Bomney  Marsh  formed  one  of  the  original  Laths.  He 
savs : — 

*'The  government  of  the  Lath  of  Romncy,  with  lome  changes,  bii 
been  peq>etiiAte^l  to  the  present  day ;  and  in  the  ancient  jury  of  twenij* 
four  vhose  pre«ontnienta,  confirmed  by  Lords  of  Fees  [the  present  Loidi 
of  the  adjacent  manors]  and  the  reeves  or  propositi  of  such  as  voe 
absent,  became  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  we  may  discover  tin 
Thanes  of  the  Saxon  age.** 

Now  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  this  Grand  Lath  nem 
eidsted  hefore  the  Conquest,  and  all  Sir  F.  Palgrave's 
references  go  to  prove  this.  Li  Domesday  we  meet  with 
no  other  Lath  for  this  district  than  *'  Limowart  "  [Li- 
mowarca] ,  a  name  which  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  is 
changed  to  Ship  way. 

Bircholt  Barony,  which  included  Bircholt,  Brahourne, 
and  Hastiugleigh,  formerly  held  by  the  constable  of  Dover 
Castle,  was  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Lath. 

A  Table  showing  the  changes  in  the  names  of  the  Laths 
will  be  found  at  p.  168  of  this  Volume. 

Next  in  order  I  shall  place  the  Kentish  Hundreds ;  but 
as  they  have  been  already  so  frequently  referred  to,  accom- 
panied by  a  Table,  I  have  not  much  to  add  here. 

We  have  seen  that  a  hundred  freemen,  a  hundred 
families,  a  hundred  hides  of  land,  a  hundred  tithings,  and 
a  hundred  villages  have  all  been  assumed  as  the  basis  of 
Vol.1.,  p.  116.  calculation  from  which  these  divisions  derived  their  well- 
known  name,  and  that  every  one  of  them  is  liable  to 
objection.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  basis^  we  all 
know  that  no  division  founded  on  numbers  could  last 
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long,  so  that  in  process  of  time  the  7iame  only  survived.  ^^^^'  xxxvi. 
Still,  their  original  formation  in  Kent,  which  generally 
took  the  lead  in  civilization,  must,  I  submit,  have  been 
regulated  by  population ;  for  we  find  the  Hundreds  smaller, 
and  their  numbers  greater,  in  East  Kent,  which  was  first 
inhabited,  than  in  West  Kent.  The  Hundreds  of  Kent 
as  returned  by  Domesday  were  63.  In  the  time  of  VideTMe, 
Edward  I.  they  exceeded  70.  The  present  number  is  ^' 
78,  but  this  includes  Ashford,  Seasalter  and  the  Isle  of 
Bheppy,  in  East  Kent,  and  Hadlow,  West  Mailing,  and 
Newenden,  in  West  Kent,  for  registration  of  voters  and 
county  rate  purposes  ;  88  being  in  East  Kent  and  85 
in  West  Kent.  Thus,  while  Kent,  with  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  county  forest  land,  contained  at  the  Con- 
quest 68  Hundreds,  Dorset  had  48,  Yorkshire  only  26, 
and  Lancashire  but  6. 

'*  The  manner/*  says  Isaac  Taylor,  *4n  which  this  island  was  graduaUy  p.  365. 
peopled,  and  the  distribution  and  relative  density  of  the  Saxon  popu- 
lation, are  curiously  indicated  by  the  varying  sizes  of  the  Hundreds.  In 
]f  ent,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlements,  the  small  dimensions  of 
the  Hundreds  prove  that  the  Saxon  population  was  very  dense.  Thus, 
the  average  number  of  square  miles  in  each  Hundred  in  Kent  was  24 ; 
Sussex,  23 ;  Surrey,  58 ;  and  in  Lancashire,  302.'* 

No  difference  of  population,  however,  can  account  for 
Buch  a  disparity.  Mr.  Hallam,  therefore,  naturally  Vol  II., 
imagines  that  the  divisions  of  the  north,  properly  called  ^'  "^''P*"^* 
Wapentakes,  were  planned  on  a  different  system,  and 
incorrectly  obtained  the  denominations  of  Hundreds  after, 
tjhe  union  of  all  England  under  a  single  Sovereign.  In 
Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  Westmoreland  they 
liave  no  Hundreds  by  that  name ;  such  divifiions  are  there 
called  Wards.  I  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  after  the 
conquest,  the  then  existing  hundreds  were  remodelled  and 
consolidated  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Earls  and  Sheriffs, 
and  to  suit  the  convenience  of  powerful  Barons,  who 
wished  their  tenants  to  attend  the  same  court ;  but  very 
little  change  took  place  in  Kent.  Buckinghamshire  had 
foi^merly  eighteen  Hundreds,  and  has  now  only  eight. 
Tf  the   reader  will  refer  to  the  Table,  I  thinly  he  will  p.  108» 
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Chap.  XXXVI.  agreo  with  me  that  Mr.  Edmnnds*  remark  m  fti 
obliteration  of  the  ancient  names  and  bonndanes  d 
Hundreds  is  too  sweeping  as  far  as  Kent  is  coneemi 
In  his  <<  Names  and  Places,**  under  ''  Forgotten  Namtt*" 

he  says: — 

Appendix,  **  The  changes  which  time  has  brought  about,  in  sabetitntiiig  warn 

p.  299.  altogether  new  for  those  which  were  formerly  in  use,  are  moat  eridoilfi 

a  comparison  of  the  designations  of  the  Handreds  as  given  in  '  Domsiiiy 
Book  *  with  those  by  which  they  are  now  known.  So  completely  sre  Hi 
old  names  obliterated  in  many  instances,  that  it  is  only  by  rBfereBoe*li 
the  places  named  as  situated  in  particular  Hundreds  that  we  can  forms 
guess  as  to  the  parts  of  the  country  which  were  included ;  no  predn 
idea  of  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  Hundreds  is  obtainable  in  any  v^i 
nor  can  we  even  ascertain  when  the  change  took  place.  ** 

In  Kent  there  is  very  little  difficulty  in  identifying  mo6l 
of  the  ancient  with  the  modem  names  of  the  Hundreds. 
Ante,  p.  293.         rpj^g  greater  part  of  the  Kentish  Hundreds  were,  i» 

have  seen,  held  by  the  Crown  and  heads  of  the  Ghniefa, 
sometimes  jointly,  and  were  farmed  out,  which  frequently 
led  to  numerous  acts  of  oppression,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Magna  Charta,  and  this  sometimes  drove  the 
lb.,  pp.120,  inhabitants  from  the  Hundreds  held  by  the  Crown  to 
'      '  those  belonging  to  the  Archbishop. 

The  district  was  at  first  presided  over  by  a  Centenary, 
or  Hundredo,  afterwards  called  Custos  PrsBfectus,  or 
PrsBpositus  de  Hundredor.  The  court  was  one  of  volun- 
tary as  well  as  contentious  jurisdiction,  with  the  usual 
right  of  appeal  even  to  the  Sovereign  himself.  It  was  held 
every  three  weeks  in  the  open  air  on  the  Hundred  Hill,  or 
some  eminence  or  convenient  spot,  and  exercised  its 
rights  quite  independent  of  the  Laths  or  Shire  Courts. 
Its  privileges,  however,  extended  only  to  the  really  free ; 
the  servi,  or  dependents,  were  excluded,  and  their  Thane, 
and  subsequently  their  Lord,  answered  for  them.  In 
some  of  the  grants  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  he  forbade 
the  Sheriff  to  meddle  in  these  courts :  after  the  Conquest 
important  changes  in  them  took  place. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  records  of  those  hundreds 

which  were  held  by  the  Crown  or  the  Church  were  best 

Ante,  p.  95.     preserved.    Thus  in  the  case  of  Harden,  belonging  to  the 
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Crown  (appendant  to  Milton,  to  which  it  used  to  do  suit,    chap,  xxxyl 
but  after  the  Conquest  it  became  a  separate  hundred),  we 
learn  how  justice  was  brought  home  to  every  man's  door 
as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

We  find  the  borsholder  complaining  of  sixteen  brewers 
four  modern  licensed  victuallers  and  retailers  of  beer]  for 
breaking  the  assize  ;  i.e.^  by  selling  short  measure.  They 
were  all  females,  brewsters,  or  alewives,  and  were  all  fined 
in  sums  varying  from  M.  to  lOd.  The  bakers,  too,  were 
fined  in  those  days  for  short  weight. 

The  repair  of  bridges,  cleansing  of  ditches,  and  recovery 
of  debts  under  40^.,  also  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
Harden  Hundred  Court.  It  being  a  royal  hundred,  oflfen- 
ders,  and  those  guilty  of  contempt,  were  committed  to  the 
king's  prison,  the  Fleet. 

As  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  Beeve  of  Mar- 
den  makes  a  return  for  money  received  from  the  '*  pan- 
nage of  hogs." 

The  original  hundred  courts  for  Marden  (which  sub- 
sequently became  court  leets,  or  views  of  Frankpledge, 
and  of  which  I  will  presently  speak)  appear  to  have  been 
held  by  the  Crown  and  its  lessees  with  great  regularity 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century ;  and  the  sove- 
reign's rights,  as  well  as  those  of  the  inhabitants,  were 
protected.  We  meet,  during  the  last  century,  with  in- 
dictments against  the  inhabitants  for  neglecting  to  serve 
the  office  of  constable  ;  also  for  the  non-repair  of  hundred 
bridges,  including  **  Gaflfer's  Bridge,"*  (dividing  Marden 
from  Horsmonden,)  as  well  as  for  the  non-repair  of 
the  highways.  In  one  case  the  road  led  from  Hors- 
monden to  Yalding,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  inhabitants,  even  as  late  as  1768,  were  not  for  civil 
purposes  styled  inhabitants  of  these  parishes,  but  of 
the  Ville  of  Horsmonden  and  the  Ville  of  Yalding ;  the 
parish,  in  truth,  as  a  parish,  formed  no  part  of  the  bun- 


•  In  the  eastern  part  of  Sasaex  the  bridges  are  repaired  by  the  rapes, 
and  in  tiie  western  part  by  the  oowa^,— Lower's  Stusex,  Vol.  L,  p.  84, 
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XXXVI.   drcd.    In  these  cases  the  boundaries  of  the  Hundred  rf 
Marden  are  all  carefully  set  out>' 

Then  as  to  the  revenue,  or  fiscal  rights  of  the  hundreli. 
A  collection  was  originally  made  by  the  Lord  of  the  Hun- 
dred for  the  support  of  his  office,  which  was  c^ed  tk 
Hundred  Penig  [penny] .  Ho  was  also  entitled  to  tbe 
profits  of  the  courts  derived  from  fines  and  amercia- 
ments. 

From  one  of  the  earliest  returns  in  the  Exchequer  [9th 
Edward  I.]  wo  can  form  some  idea  of  the  revenue  derived 
by  the  Crown  from  a  hundred  in  the  Weald : — 

The  rent  of  assize  for  Marden  was     ...     £14  loj.  9i. 

With  dangers,  reliefs  and  perquisites    £17    7*.  6</. 

Except  in  the  Weald,  where  we  should  not  expect  to 
find  them,  most  of  the  principal  Hundreds  of  the  county 
had,  after  the  Conquest,  Manors  or  Lordships  appendant 
to  them  (before  known  as  i^redia  or  vIUcb^)  which  were 
named  after  them,  and  included  Maidstone,  Faversham, 
Milton,  Eastry,  Folkestone,  Petham,  Teynham,  Wester- 
ham,  Wcstgate,  Whitstable,  Wingham,  Wye,  &c. ;  and 
in  these  cases  the  owners  were  styled  Lords  of  Hundreds 
as  well  as  of  Manors.  Aldington  and  Chilham  were  excep- 
tions. Appendant  to  the  Manor  of  Aldington  were  no  less 
than  four  Hundreds  and  a  half  in  East  Kent ;  and  append- 
ant to  the  Manor  of  Chilham  was  the  Upper  Half  Hundred 
of  Felborough.  The  dignity  and  perquisites  attaching  to 
these  Lordships  of  Hundreds  gradually  dwindled  away  by 
successive  changes  until  they  were  no  longer  coveted,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Seven  Hundreds  in  the  Weald  already 
noticed.  Not  so  the  appendant  manors,  which  I  have 
already  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  the  feudal  system, 
with  their  Courts,  known  in  modern  times  as  the  Courts 
Baron  or  Lords*  Courts. 

But  there  was  another  Court  which  I  must  here  notice, 
the  Court  Leet  or  View  of  Frankpledge  which  is  still  held 
in  some  parts  of  Kent,  and  was  either  appendant  to  the 

*  Thev  were  taken  from  a  presentment,  in  1575,  of  the  Juxy  of  TwentTi 
before  Sir  Roger  Manwood.— Ante,  p.  602. 
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Hundred  or  to  some  manor  in  it,  and  superseded  the    Chap  xxxvl 
BherifTs  Toum  and  Hundred  Court.*    It  ranks  before  the 
Court  Baron,  because  its  authority  is  derived  from  the 
Crown ;  and  it  is  a  Court  of  Record. 

Leet  means  the  populi  curia,  and  in  ancient  Statutes  it 
is  sometimes  used  for  a  law-day;  while  Frankpledge  means 
the  examination  or  survey  of  the  free  pledges  or  sureties 
which  every  unprivileged  man  had  to  provide. 

Only  the  tenants  of  the  manor  were  summoned  to  th^ 
Court  Baron,  which  was  held  in  the  lord's  hall ;  while  the 
Leet  required  the  attendance  of  all  the  residents  within 
the  particular  Hundred  or  Half  Hundred,  Lordship,  or 
Manor ;  and  it  was  originally  held  in  the  open  air,  every 
three  weeks.  It  was  formerly  held  before  the  lord's  bailiff, 
and  subsequently  before  his  steward,  who  might  take 
recognizances  of  the  peace,  fine,  and  imprison  ;  and  if  he 
was  in  want  of  jurors,  he  might  compel  a  stranger  riding 
along  the  highway  to  alight  and  serve. 

The  reader  should  understand  that,  like  the  Manors  to 
which  they  were  generally  appendant,  there  were  two 
distinct  classes  of  Courts  Leet.  The  Superior,  or  Hun- 
dred Courts,  were  held  by  the  Crown  and  chief  Lords,  and 
were  frequently  called  Baronies,  and  the  Inferior  Courts 
Leet  were  appendant  to  the  lesser  Manors,  often  acquired 
by  sub-infeudation.  The  Superior  claimed  a  military 
jurisdiction,  the  high  constable,  and  in  some  cases  the 
borsholders  of  the  dififerent  boroughs  in  it,  were  appointed 
at  its  Court,  at  the  subordinate  Court.  Borsholders 
only  for  each  borough  were  appointed,  though  constables 
were  sometimes  elected.  The  Superior  Courts  would  also 
appoint  the  constables  residing  in  the  boroughs  of  the 
Inferior  Courts.  The  residents  of  the  Hundred  being 
amenable  to  its  Court,  their  houses  and  lands  in  it  were 
held  of  subordinate  Manors. 


*  Creasy  is  of  opinion  that  Courts  Leet  were  the  original  Hundred 
Courts  of  the  Saxon  times,  though  the  area  of  a  manor  often  became  the 
area  of   their  jurisdiction  instead   of  the  old  area   of   a  Hxindred.- 
Pa.  171  (•). 
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c«AP.  xxxYL        The  largest  Hundred  in  the  county  is  Eyhome,  ilflA  yi ^ 

originally  belonged  to  the  Crown,  and  includes  twentj-A 
parishes,  or  parts  of  parishes.     It  derived  its  name&oni 
green  in  Hollingboome.    Two  constables  and  such  bon* 
holders  as  were  not  elected  in  their  own  boroughs 
formerly  chosen  at  this  Court. 

The  different  Hundreds  had  to  provide  watch  andmdi 
for  our  sea  coast,  the  Hundred  of  Milton  had  ehiqjl 
of  the  Isle  of  Sheppy.  The  Lords  had  to  provide  priaoDii 
stocks,  pounds,  &o. 

We  have  seen  also  that  if  any  offence  was  committed  thi 
Hundred  was  bound  to  produce  the  offender  or  pay  a  fine; 
it  consequently  had  the  privilege  of  electing  its  own  pbliflii 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  High  Constable,  who  VM 
chosen  yearly,  first  at  the  Hundred  court,  and  in  lakt 
times  at  the  Court  Leet.  He  was  originally  a  person  of 
some  importance,  and  was  the  conservator  of  the  pesea 
until  he  was  superseded  by  the  Justice.  He  regulated  the 
military  musters ;  *  he  pursued  offenders  with  the  power 
of  the  county,  and  with  spear  and  sword  ;  and  could  even 
commit  to  gaol  until  superseded  by  the  Sheriff  and  hie 
ofiicers. 

The  constable  was  appointed  annually  for  the  entire 
Hundred ;  but  subsequently,  by  the  Statute  of  Winchester 
(18  Edw.  I.,  1290)  it  is  enacted  that 

"  In  every  Hundred  and  Franchise  two  constablos  shall  bo  chosen  to 
make  the  Wew  of  armour ;  and  they  shaU  present  defaults  of  armour,  snd 
of  suits  of  towns,  and  of  highways,  and  such  as  lodge  strangen  in 
*  uplandish*  towns,  for  whom  they  will  not  answer." 

In  Kent  there  appear  to  have  been  about  118  con- 
stables, exclusive  of  those  for  the  Cinque  Ports.  Two  were 
appointed  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  Hundreds  (one  to 
each  Half  Hundred).  They  could  serve  by  deputy.  In  the 
above  number,  fifteen  towns  and  places  were  included 
which  were  called  "  in  the  Foreign,"  that  is,  towns,  vills, 


Ante,  p.  16C. 


*  As  one  example,  we  find  that  after  the  hattle  of  Lewes  each  Hun* 
dred  in  Kent  was  it^quired  to  provide  a  given  number  of  men  for  th9 
servioe  of  the  Crown, 
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fl  boroughs  situate  within  the  Hundreds,  hut  electing   Chap,  xxxvx, 

dir  own  constables.     Among  them  were  Brasted,  a 

Ll ;  Hadlow,  a  borough ;  Hilden,  a  borough ;  South,  a 

^OQgh ;  Newenden,  a  township ;  and  Tunbridge,  a  town ; 

L  situate  in  the  Weald. 

Sabordinate  to  the  High  Constable  were  the  borsholders 

pointed  for  each  borough  [not  parish]  in  the  Hundred, 

10  could  act  only  in  their  own  boroughs. 

Thus,  while  the  Court  Baron  was  the  court  of  the  lord, 

d  its  powers  vested  in  the  homage,  composed  of  three  or 

ir  tenants  of  the  manor,  the  Court  Leet  was  the  Sove- 

gn's  court,  and  its  powers  exercised  by  a  jury  selected 

im  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hundred.    The  lords  being 

bject  only  to  the  King,  were  Princes  and  Judges  within 

sir  respective  districts. 

Hundreds  such  as  Harden,  which  was  held  by  the 

own,  and  other  civil  jurisdictions   in  Kent  held  by 

desiastics,  &c.,  were  deemed  franchises:  over  these  the 

eri£F  had  no  jurisdiction.    Thus  we  find  the  Earls  of 

oucester  claiming  view  of  Frankpledge,  with  all  its 

vileges,  within  their  territories,  and  that  their  tenants 

mid  be  free  of  all  suit  and  service  in  the  Hundreds  of 

)  county.    These  courts  might,  we  have  seen,  be  ap- 

idant  to  a  Manor  or  to  a  Hundred. 

[n  other  counties,  such  as  Worcestershire,  the  Hun* 

ds  are  often  very  detached;    we  have  only  a  few 

unples  of  this  in  Kent,  and  they  are  upon  a  small 

Je ;  among  them  is  Beculver,  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 

ginally   a  Hundred,    which   possessed  two  detached 

roughs,    one  in    the  Weald,  Chilmington,  in   Great 

art,  and  the  other,  Shottington,  in  Selling. 

rhe  assessment  and  collection  of  the  land  tax,  the 

;anization  of  our  county  elections,  until  1882,  and  the 

bodying  of  our  Militia  were  put  in  force  by  the  Hun- 

d.    It  was  also  responsible  for  all  robberies  committed 

it,  and  in  cases  of  arson,  &c. ;  but,  by  a  statute  passed 

;be  reign  of  George  IV.,  it  is  now  only  liable  for  losses 

asioned  by  riots.    Until  the  present  reign  the  County 
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Bate  was  collected  by  the  High  Constable  and  hioU 
over  to  the  County  Treasurer,  but  by  the  15th  and  161 
Yic,  c.  81,  the  charge  is  now  made  on  the  di&nri 
parishes  and  paid  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Unions;  lUb 
modern  legislation,  including  the  establishment  of  pettj 
sessional  divisions  for  the  administration  of  justice,  ml 
the  appointment  of  the'  County  Constabulary,  bin 
limited  the  powers  of  the  Court  Leet  to  the  appoint- 
ment  of  constables,  who  are  required  to  make  Hondiel 
Rates  for  the  repair  of  Hundred  Bridges  *  ;  and  to  the 
presentments  of  public  nuisances,  encroachments,  &e.; 
so  that  what  were  in  former  days  important  local  courts, 
have  become  mere  shadows,  and  are  now  very  rarely  heU. 
If  these  duties  must  be  still  discharged  by  the  HundredSf 
care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  their  boundaries. 
The  next  ancient  division  of  the  county  of  Kent  wis 
^k^"^"^^  into  boroughs,   which  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin;  tiie 

corresponding  divisions  of  Hundreds  in  many  other  conn- 
tics  being  tithings.  The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  I 
am  referring  hero  to  Corporate  Boroughs,  as  Maidstone, 
many  of  which  were  formerly  walled  in ;  I  am  speaking  of 
an  ancient  term  of  much  more  simple  signification,  but 
which  describes  an  association,  of  Anglo-Saxon  origifli 
equally  designed  for  mutual  protection — **  Boroe,"  "Bor- 
hoe,"  a  place  of  safety,  protection,  and  privilege,  consist- 
ing of  ten  families,  who  were  to  bo  pledges  for  one  another. 
It  has  also  been  described  as  a  street  or  row  of  houses 
close  to  one  another. 

Thus  every  ancient  village  in  Kent  with  ten  families  in 
it  formed  one  of  the  Boroes  of  the  Hundred.  The  term 
is  admirably  explained  by  Lambarde,  in  1682,  in  his 
**  Treatise  on  the  Duties  of  Constables,  Borsholders, 
TythingMen,"  <fec. 

**  Before  the  coming  of  WiUiara  the  Conqueror  it  was  ordained,  for  the 
p.  6.  more  sure  keeping  of  the  peace  and  for  the  better  repressing  of  thievei 

and  robbers,  that  all  free  bom  men  should  cast  themselves  into  several 

"  "There  are  about  nineteen  Hundreds  or  Half  Hundreds  in  Kent, 
which  have  at  least  eighty-one  bridges  or  parts  of  bridges  to  repwr."— 
The  Clerk  of  the  Peace's  Report,  April  Semons,  1874, 
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Companies,  by  ten  in  each  Company ;  and  that  every  of  these  ten  men  of    Chap.  XXXVL 

the  Company  should  be  surety  and  pledge  for  the  forthcoming  of  his  """^ 

fellows.    *    *    *    And  for  this  cause  these  Companies  be  yet  in  some 

places  of  England  (and,  namely,  with  us  in  Kent)  called  Boroes,  of  the 

word  Borhes,  pledges  or  sureties ;. albeit  in  the  western  part  of  the  world 

they  be  called  Tithings.    And  even  as  ten  times  ten  do  make  a  hundredf 

■o,  because  it  was  then  also  appointed  that  ten  of  these  Companies  should 

at  certain  times  meet  together  for  their  matters  of  greater  weight,  there* 

fore  the  General  Assembly  or  Court  was  (and  yet  is)  called  a  Hundred." 

Lambarde  wrote  this  Treatise  for  the  especial  benefit  of 
oonstables  and  other  peace  officers,  and  he  tells  them  that 
if  any  man  was  of  evil  credit  and  could  not  be  admitted 
into  one  of  these  our  Boroes  he  was  imprisoned  as  un- 
worthy of  liberty,  and  could  not  be  released  without  the 
assent  of  the  rest  of  his  pledges.  We  also  learn  from 
him  that  in  his  day  in  each  Boroe  in  Kent  a  Boroe- 
Elder  was  selected,  then  called  Borsholder,  who  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times  spoke  and  acted  for  the  others  ;  that  an  oath 
**  to  the  King"  was  taken  from  every  one  of  the  age  of 
twelve  years  ;  that  no  one  could  change  his  Boroe  without 
lawful  warrant ;  and  that,  yearly,  every  one  of  these  pledges 
was  presented  by  his  Elder  or  Chief  at  a  general  assembly 
for  that  purpose,  well  known  at  the  present  day  as  the 
View  of  Frankpledge  or  the  Court  Leet,  which  has  been 
already  referred  to.  This  is  the  best  account  of  its  origin 
that  I  have  met  with.  These  Borsholders*  were  known  in 
other  counties  as  Petty  Constables. 

Where  one  or  more  Boroes  could  not  be  made  res- 
ponsible for  the  crimes  committed  by  its  members,  resort 
was  had  to  the  collective  Hundred. 

The  population  of  Kent,  in  very  early  times,  was  di-  Division  of 
vided  into  three  classes.  In  the  first  were  the  Arch-  ^^*"®** 
bishop,  Bishop,  Earls,  and  Barons,  who  were  responsible 
for  their  military  followers,  whether  knights  or  soldiers,  as 
well  as  their  domestic  retainers.  In  the  second  class  were 
those  who  possessed  sufficient  freehold  property  as  a  per- 
manent security  for  their  good  behaviour,  and  this  in- 

*  Wateringburr  had  its  Dumb-Borsholder,  of  which  Hasted  gives  a  fuU 
description  and  drawing. — ^VoL  II.,  p.  284,  fo.  Ed.  :  see  also  Arch.  Cant., 
VoL  n.,  p.  85. 

VOL.  IJ,  8e 
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ftfi^er   tLc  Cosi^Ti£st,  uad  bcvoo^  az^  town  wn 
mei  &£  g^zjoit  iennSy  aod  as  couespoiudiiig  ssUhiBBi 
of  tije  HajL^ired,  b^  coi  eatxecdr,  I  tliink. 
If  the  readeT  vm  torn  to  thfi'Pk*  Bolls,  temp.  Hen; 
^*^i   'X.         in.,  Le  will  find  Appkdofe  tt  one  plaee  dfiirrihwi  aiA 

Tille,  and  in  the  next  page  as  a  boroii^  ;  and  this  ii  aol 
ft  eingalar  caee.  In  the  Snbddj  BoUs,  teno^.  KKahftti, 
erery  place  wiih  one  exception  in  the  hundred  of  inag- 
ham,  incloding  Wingham,  Xonington,  4e.,  is  retmned  y 
a  borough  [Imrgo^] ;  and  ererj  place  in  RmgRlow  Hn- 
dred,  incloding  Monkton,  Minster,  Birchington,  ^,  a 
rc'tomed  as  a  town  [yilla]  ;  bat,  notwithstanding  theas 
ftpj/arcrnt  anomalies,  when  we  next  come  to  speak  of 
parihhc3  I  think  we  shall  find  that  the  town  [Yillilf 
in  Kent,  more  correctly  represented  the  whole  pangh 
for  civil  purposes,  while  the  borgos  or  boron^  often  re- 
presented only  a  part  of  it. 

Thus  much  of  our  earliest  civil  jurisdiction.      I  will 
only  add  that  Kent,  once  a  monarchy,  but  afterwards 
I'ulmvA,  reduced  to  a  dependency,  has  been  termed  one  of  the 

Vol.  I.,  I',  117.   <<  mediatised  kingdoms,"  in  consequence  of  which  it  pos- 
sessed much  greater  powers  than  the  secondary  shires. 

I  have  briefly  described  the  means  by  which  her  in- 
ternal peace  was  attempted  to   be  secured  in  bygone 
times.     Could  a  better  system  have  been  devised  *'in 
Kmnblo,      ^    a  state  of  society  where  population  was  not  very  widely 
Vol  I.,  p.  20 >.  dijjporsed,  and  where  property  hardly  existed  save  in  land, 

and  in  almost  equal  unmanageable  cattle  ?*' 

The  changes  which  have  followed,  especially  during  the 
prcHcnt  century,  including  our  Poor  Law  and  Highway 
lioards;  and  the  recent  alteratipn  in  pur  County  Court 
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practice,  are  all  developments  of  the  same  system  of  Orat.xxx  i 
local  jorispradence,  rendered  necessary  by  altered  cir- 
enmstances. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  Bailiwicks,  Liberties,  and  Vol.  I.,  p- 288. 
Franchises  (now  almost  obsolete)  which  formerly  existed 
in  Kent.   I  will  remind  the  reader,  as  a  matter  of  history, 
that  one  of  our  Liberties  belonged  to  the  Duchy  of  Lan* 
caster,  for  which  a  bailiff  was  appointed.  It  extended  over 
several  manors,  &c.,  principally  in  West  Kent  and  the 
Weald.    Edward  in.  granted,  a.d.  1871,  Ashdown  Forest  Lower's 
in  Sussex  (part  of  the  Weald),  which  acquired  the  name  of  ^^l*,  p.  1. 
Lancaster  Great  Park,  to  his  fourth  son,  John  of  Gaunt; 
and  the  father  and  son  frequently  sported  there.    This 
Kentish  Liberty  was  no  doubt  conferred  on  the  Duke 
about  the  same  time. 

Hastings  formerly  extended  over  the  parish  of  Beakes- 
boume,  near  Canterbury,  and  also  the  Yille  of  Grange,  in 
Oillingham ;  which  were  severed  from  the  Liberty  of  the 
Oinque  Ports  by  the  Statute  of  61  Geo.  HI.,  c.  86. 

Before  I  refer  to  the  Ecclesiastical  division  of  Kent,  it  The  Kentiih 
may  be  convenient  and  desirable  to  notice  here  our  Paro-  ^"■"'*®"' 
chial  system  (originally  purely  Ecclesiastical),  because  of 
late  years  this  has  almost  entirely  superseded  our  ancient 
civil  divisions.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
complicated  parts  of  the  history  of  Kent  and  other  coun* 
ties,  and  has  been  passed  over  by  all  our  Kentish  topo- 
graphers. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  origin  of  our  Ecclesiastical  VoLl.,c.XlIl. 
establishments  and  Parochial  system  under  our  Anglo-  ^'  ^' 
Baxon  government,  and  I  have  also  stated  that  the  word 
''parish*'  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  Domesday  of  Kent. 
But  as  there  is,  perhaps,  no  word  in  the  English  language 
more  frequently  used  in  every-day  life,  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  which  the  generality  of  our  countrymen,  espe- 
cially the  rising  generation,  are  so  little  acquainted  with, 
I  must,  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  a  little  tedious, 
again  remind  the  reader  that,  though  from  the  time  of 
]E!lizabeth  we  have  been  disposed  to  treat  it  as  a  civil 
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Chat,  xxxyl  divisioD,  in  Saxon  times  it  signified  what  "we  now  call 

tbe  diocese  of  a  Bishop,  as  distinguished  from  the  ** pro- 
vincial* of  the  two  Archbishops  or  Metropolitans.  Thett 
Episcopal  dioceses  proper,  were  gradually  and  almoit 
imperceptibly  broken  up  into  sub-divisions,  for  whidi 
ministers  were  appointed  either  permanently  or  oeci> 
sionally,  who  were  under  the  rule  of  the  Bishop,  wot 
paid  out  of  the  common  treasury  of  the  diocese,  and  had 
no  individual  interest  in  the  oblations  or  profits  of  tha 
church  in  which  they  exercised  their  ministry.  The  void 
is  derived  from  preost  scyre,  which  signifies  the  preoinct  of 
which  one  priest  had  the  care — ^in  English,  priest-shiza, 
in  Latin,  parochia,  in  French,  paroisse.  As  churchaa 
increased  and  were  endowed,  the  term  became  limited  to 
the  precinct  or  territory  of  a  parish  church,  every  church 
being  originally  either  cathedral,  conventual,  or  parochial 
The  parochial  (which  most  concerns  us)  was  instituted 
for  the  performance  of  Divine  worship  and  ministering  the 
holy  sacraments  to  the  people  dwelling  within  a  certain 
compass  of  ground,   purposes  all  purely   ecclesiastical. 

Brit,,  p.  160.     Camden  erroneously  states  that : — 

"  Honorius,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  about  the  year  of  our  redemp- 
tion 636,  began  first  to  divide  England  [Kent  ?]  into  pariahes,  as  we  letd 
in  the  History  of  Canterbury.*** 

Theodore  +  was  the  next  Archbishop  but  one  to  Hono- 
rius,  and  he  endeavoured  to  check  the  migratory  spirit 
of  the  bishops  and  monks,  and  to  confine  their  labours 
to  their  respective  dioceses  :  while  Sir  Henry  Hobart  was 
of  opinion  that  the  parochial  division  was  the  result  of  a 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  held  a.d.  1179.  [?]    Here 

*  This  statement  (which  was  formerly  the  commonly  received  oDinion) 
is  supposed  to  have  been  made  on  the  authority  of  Archbiahop  Parker, 
who  lived  in  the  rei^  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  Selden,  one  oi  our  first 
authorities,  seems  rightly  to  understand  the  Archbishop^a  expression— 
(Provinciam  suam  in  parochias  divisit) — as  meaning,  cuviding  his  pro- 
vince into  new  dioceses  ;  a  view  advocated  also  by  Bishop  Kennett,  in  his 
invaluable  '*  Parochial  Antiquities,*'  Vol.  II.,  p.  269. 

t  It  was  during  the  time  that  Theodore  was  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (a.d.  6C9)  that  the  churches  generally  were  instructed  in  sacred 
music,  which  until  then  had  been  only  known  in  Kent.— Oilea*  Bede, 
p.  173. 
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we  have  a  difference  of  548  years  between  Camden  and  griv.josxl 
Hobart ;  one  writer  fixing  the  date  perhaps  as  much 
too  soon  as  the  other  too  late.  We  need  not  bo  sur- 
prised at  the  various  and  conflicting  opinions  of  learned 
men  as  to  how  the  work  was  accomplished,  and  the 
circuits  and  boundaries  defined,  when  we  reflect  that  it 
originated  in  an  unlettered  period,  and  that  no  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  Norman  episcopal  register  has  been  preserved. 
We  may,  however,  rest  satisfied  it  was  never  the  work 
of  any  one  age ;  had  it  been  so,  plainer  footmarks 
would  have  been  left.  Honorius  may  have  shadowed 
forth  some  faint  outline,  and  Theodore  may  have  de- 
voted his  energies  to  advance  such  a  system,  but  the 
completion  must  have  been  the  work  of  centuries.  For, 
unlike  the  establishment  of  feudalism,  it  did  not  depend 
on  the  absolute  will  of  a  despotic  sovereign,  but  mainly 
on  the  voluntary  and  pious  concessions  of  the  faithful, 
who  did  not  fully  complete  the  work  until  long  after  the 
Norman  Conquest. 

That  Kent,  however,  imder  its  metropolitans,  took  the 
lead  in  this  movement  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The 
area  of  the  county,  we  have  seen,  had  undergone  but  little 
change  since  its  establishment  as  a  separate  kingdom.  It 
retained  the  two  earliest  sees,  and  with  the  extensive 
possessions  of  the  clergy  it  was  the  better  prepared  for 
a  parochial  subdivision.  Thus,  in  Kent,  the  dioceses  of 
Canterbury  and  Bochester  at  first  formed  only  two  great 
parishes,  in  which  the  inferior  clergy  were  the  curates  of 
missionary  churches,  appointed  and  removed  wholly  at 
the  discretion  of  the  bishop,  and  the  funds  they  raised, 
with  the  income  of  their  recently-acquired  possessions, 
formed  part  of  a  common  treasure. 

But  we  must  now  inquire  how  and  when  were  the  two 
Dioceses  in  Kent  gradually,  silently,  and  imperceptibly 
formed  into  parishes,  without  any  legislative  enactment  ? 

We  have  seen  that  we  possess  no  reliable  evidence  as  to 
when  Kent  first  became  a  shire,  when  it  was  first  divided 
into  East  and  ijVest  Kent,  into  Laths,  Hundreds,  and 
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caAf.  xxxYi  Boronghs ;  but  here  we  have  a  more  recent  division  tbo 
either  of  these,  not  for  civil,  but  for  religions  puiposes, 
effected  not  by  the  ignorant  and  illiterate,  bnt  by  men  of 
talent  and  learning,  and  yet  we  are  again  withont  anj 
evidence  of  a  general  compulsory  or  parochial  paymot 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  though  their  kings  often 
enjoined  it. 

Let  me,  before  we  proceed  further,  remind  the  reads 
that  we  are  speaking  of  Kent  only ;  and,  that  this  im- 
portant subject  may  be  better  understood,  I  will  engnft 
two  or  three  important  remarks  from  Professor  Brewar*8 
recent  and  valuable  little  work  '*  On  the  Endowment  of 
the  Church  of  England."* 

From  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine,  a.d.  597,  those  vlio 
presided  over  the  Sees  of  Canterbury  and  Bochester  and 
the  members  of  their  newly  formed  churches  and  religiooB 
houses  underwent  many  vicissitudes  and  trials,  and  their 
Sees  were  often  vacant.  The  Danes  landed  in  En^and 
A.D.  787,  and  for  more  than  a  century  the  Christian 
churches  in  Kent  and  other  counties  were  ravaged  by 
them  with  fire  and  sword.  As  plunder  was  their  object, 
their  fury  was  chiefly  directed  against  the  weaJthy 
monasteries. 
Oh._X.,  XL,         For  an  account  of  the  injuries  inflicted  by  them  in  tliifl 

county  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  my  first  volume. 

The  monks  thus  killed  or  dispersed,  the  burthen  of 
maintaining  the  Faith  and  keeping  Christianity  alive 
fell  on  the  Bishops  and  secular,  or  what  would  now  be 
called  parochial  clergy,  who  had  been  held  in  little  re- 
spect and  were  ill-educated;  but  they  began  to  stand  higher 
in  public  estimation.  '<No  one  hitherto  who  could  be 
admitted  into  a  monastery  would  become  a  rural  priest*' 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  By  degrees  churches,  origi- 
nally very  rude  fabrics,  were  built  for  them,  and  they 

*  «  The  Endowment  and  EstabliBhment  of  the  Chnroli  of  En^and,"  by 
J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A.,  Preacher  of  the  KoUb  and  Honorary  ^eUow  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford;  London,  Social  Science  Committee  of  the 
P9mtf  tot  Flx>motiDg  Chnttian  Knowledge.-— 12mo^ 
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were    established   throughout   the  county.     Archbishop  chap.   xxxvi. 
Dunstan  revived  monasticism,  but  not  so  exclusively  as  Ante, 
before ;  and  accordingly  we  find  at  the  Conquest  ** a  rural   ^^^ ^* P* ^^ 
clergy  of  mean  attainments  and  rank**  the  companions 
and  teachers  of  the  humblest  cultivators  of  the  soil,  hold- 
ing only  very  small  portions  of  land.     Such  was  the  state 
of  the  clergy  when  our  present  parochial  system  began  to  Brewer,  p.  GO. 
be  generally  adopted. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Weald,  antiquity  is  stamped 
upon  most  of  the  early  possessions  of  the  Christian  church 
in  Kent.  We  have  seen  that  Aldington,  Appledore,  Bough- 
ton,  Braboume,  Chart,  Faversham,  Ickham,  Lenham, 
Mersham,  Otford,  Palstre  in  Wittersham,  Buckingo, 
Sandhurst,  Trottescliffe,  Warehorne,  Westwell,  Wye,  and 
numerous  other  places,  are  mentioned  by  name  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  Charters ;  and  they  formed  part  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Church,  as  predia,  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  manors  of  a  later  period.  Of  these  predia,  some 
have  given  names  to  Laths  and  Hundreds,  and  others  are 
known  to  us  as  the  designations  of  Norman  manors  or  of 
existing  parishes.  The  question  whether  any  of  them  were 
manors  before  they  became  parishes,  as  we  now  under- 
stand the  term,  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  if 
the  word  parochia^  as  some  writers  think,  did  not  acquire 
its  present  limited  signification  until  about  the  twelfth 
century. 

« I  oannoi  trace,*'  lays  Mr.  Pearson,  "  the  word  '  parish '  in  its  present   Hist.  Maps  of 
sense  of  a  small  district  attached  to  a  church,  with  the  rights  of  baptism    Eng.,  p.  52. 
and  burial,  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  the  mother  parish  church 
is  distinguished  from  the  chapel  in  the  Conqueror*s  laws.    Down  to  that 
time  Parochia  in  England  is  always  a  diocese,  and  is  so  used  by  Lanfranc, 
Anselm,  and  Faridus,  in  their  respeotlTe  writings." 

As  opposed  to  this  statement.  Professor  Brewer  refers  p-  74  (5). 
to  the  case  of  Bobert  D'Oyley,  a  powerful  Norman  noble, 
who  repaired  the  ruinous  parochial  churches  in  and  out  of 
Oxford  in  the  reign  of  William  I.  Great  latitude,  how- 
ever, must  be  allowed  when  we  attempt  to  define  paro* 
ehia  at  this  juncture. 

If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  map 
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Chap  xxxvl  at  the  Commencement  of  the  first  part  of  this  volume, 
he  will  find  the  names  of  such  places  as  existed  in 
Kent  when  Domesday  was  compiled.  They  are  easily 
recognised,  and  have  undergone  comparatively  very 
little  change  in  their  name  at  least.  The  greater 
part  of  them  are  now  parishes.  A  large  proportion 
of  them  then  possessed  churches  and  had  become 
manors.  With  such  a  network  of  churches,  there 
surely  must  have  been  some  previous  recognised 
Ante,  ecclesiastical   division,    some   rudiment  of   a  parochial 

VoL  I.,  p.  19a   gygtem,  based  on  resolutions  made  by  prelates  or  coun- 
cils;   though  all  writers  agree  that  the  establishment 
of  the  parochial  system  was  not  a   simultaneous  act. 
Middle  Ages,     coinciding  with  the  statement  of  Hallam,  that  it  was 
Vol.  II., p.  205.  ^^^  gradual  result  of  circumstances,  and  was  not  fully 

effected  until  about  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  The 
machinery  in  Kent  for  such  a  system  had  been  in  exist- 
ence for  more  than  three  centuries;  add  to  this  the 
fact  that  the  whole  of  the  county,  with  the  exception 
Ante,  of  less  than  sixty  Manors  or  Lordships,  was,  accord- 

VoL  L,  p.  275.  ijjg  ^Q  Pomesday,  in  the   hands  of  ecclesiastics ;  and 

it  will  be  obvious  that  in  the  formation  of  our  Kentish 
parishes,  whatever  it  might  be  elsewhere,  the  Church 
here  was  well  prepared  for  a  parochial  subdivision,  and 
possessed  unlimited  powers  to  do  as  it  would  with 
its  own. 

Then,  as  to  the  building  and  endowment  of  churches, 
rude  as  they  were,  little  appears  to  have  been  left  for  the 
laity  to  do  in  Kent ;  but  what  the  Church  and  religions 
houses  failed  to  do  was  done  by  the  voluntary  bounty  of 
pious  and  devout  persons,  who  built  churches  on  their  own 
possessions.  In  such  cases  the  chaplain  or  priest  was  not 
paid  by  the  Archbishop  or  Bishop,  but  was  permitted  to 
receive  for  his  own  maintenance,  and  to  the  particular 
use  of  his  own  church,  the  profits  or  proportion  of  profits 
of  the  lands  with  which  the  founder  had  endowed  it,  as 
well  as  the  offerings  of  such  as  repaired  thither  for  divine 
service.    These  churches  then  became  appendant  to  one. 
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generally  the  most  important  of  the  lesser  manors  created  chap.  xxxvl 
after  the  conquest.* 

But  little  is  to  be  gleaned  from  our  Kentish  writers. 
For  instance,  Hasted  merely  says,  "The  Hundreds  are 
divided  into  parishes,  of  which  there  are  413  in  this 
county,  most  of  which  are  subdivided  into  viUs,  boroughs, 
and  hamlets.*' 

Among  our  modern  writers  my  friend,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Pearson,  under  "Anglia  Ecclesiastica,"  in  his  **Histori-  p.  60. 
cal  Maps  of  England,**  refers  to  **  three  different  theories 
of  the  origin  of  the  parish,  promulgated  by  three  eminent 
authorities,  Blackstone,  Kemble,  and  Mr.  Toulmin 
Smith  ;'*  and  these  I  will  now  proceed  to  examine. 

Blackstone*s  theory,  that  the  manor  and  parish  are 
generally  co-extensive,  has  been  already  noticed,  and  has  Ante,  p.  739. 
been  long  since  exploded. 

Mr.  Kemble,  faithful  to  his  theory,  considered  that  the 
parish  was  substantially  identical  with  the  old  mark,  and 
that  the  baptismal  church  was  the  natural  and  regular 
substitute  for  the  pagan  temple.  Conceding,  as  we  may 
do,  that  "  the  temple  used  for  the  worship  of  the  gods  of 
Saxon  paganism*'  by  King  Ethelbert,  became  the  Chris- 
tian church  of  St.  Pancras,  of  Canterbury,  and  that  the 
sites  granted  by  him  for  our  present  Cathedral,  for  St. 
Paul's,  London,  and  St.  Peter*s,  Westminster,  were,  with 
many  others  in  England,  originally  places  of  heathen 
worship ;  still  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  honour  of 
actively  putting  down  heathendom  in  Kent  is  due  to  King 
Ereonbert,  the  grandson  of  Ethelbert,  who  according  to 
Malmesbury,  also  destroyed  their  chapels  (**  sacella  deo* 
rtim.'*)  He  did  not  begin  to  reign  till  nearly  half  a 
century  after  the  coming  of  Augustine ;  surely,  then,  it 
must  be  a  wild  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  suppose  that 
the  baptismal  church  generally  became  the  regular  substi* 

^*'— "i^-^— ^  —  —  -..  ■■--■IB  I..---IB  ■  ,  ..  .11  1^^ 

*  I  am  of  opinion  tliat  about  one  fourth  of  our  parochial  churches  in 
Kent  were  appendant  to  manors,  not  formed  by  the  laity  alone  ;  for  the 
Sovereign  ana  the  heads  of  the  Church  and  religious  houses  all  joined  in 
this  work,  parts  of  four  or  five  small  manors  being  often  grouped  together 
to  secure  a  proper  endowment. 
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JuzvL  tute  for  the  pagan  temple.  We  muBt  also  consider  thai  ii 
occupied  a  period  of  more  than  500  years  to  complete  the 
first  net-work  of  our  Christian  churches  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  that  long  before  the  landing  of  WiUiam  the 
Conqueror  all  trace  of  pagan  temples  must  have  heen 
effaced.  No  great  dependence  therefore  can,  I  submit,  be 
placed  on  Mr.  Eemble*s  pagan  mark  theory,  exe^in 
some  Tery  peculiar  cases. 

Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  held  that  as  in  later  times  the 
word  ''  tithing"  [burgus,  villa,  and  villata,  in  Kent]  dis- 
appears, and  is  replaced  by  parish,  both,  in  fact,  are  one; 
and  that  the  parish  was  a  poliUcal  division. 
»ulmin  Now,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  pretty  generally  admitted 
Paruh.'*  ^^^^  ^^®  parishes  in  Kent  were  originally  purely  ecde- 
siastical  creations,  I  must  notice  more  fully  this  gentle- 
man*s  extraordinary  production.  He  was  a  barrister,  and 
member  of  Lincoln*s  Inn,  and  from  his  style  must,  I  con- 
clude, have  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "  Chnich 
Liberation**  Society.  A  few  years  ago  he  wrote  a  work 
entitled  '<Tho  Parish,"  which  reached  a  second  edition. 
In  this  book  he  has  endeavoured  to  overturn  most  of  onr 
preconceived  notions  and  settled  ideas  respecting  '*  The 
Parish.**  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  refer  to 
all  his  fallacies ;  but  as  the  work  has  been  widely  ciiea- 
lated,  I  must  notice  a  few  of  them.  He  tells  us  that  our 
ancient  hundreds  were  divided  into  integral  parts  under 
the  name  of  tithings,  which  gave  way  many  centuries  ago 
to  that  of  town,  parish,  or  vill,  meaning  the  same  thing. 
Next,  that  <<the  parish,**  whether  as  a  mere  territorial 
division  or  an  active  institution,  is  not  ecclesiastical  either 
in  origin  or  in  purpose :  that  the  modem  practice  of  dee- 
cribing  parishes  '<  by  the  addition  of  the  saints,  to  whom 
the  Church  has  been  dedicated,**  is  highly  improper:* 
that  its  original  and  main  work  is  secular :  and,  finally, 
that  those  who  seek  to  represent  it  as  ecclesiastical  aie 


*  How  would  Mr.  T.  Smith  have  desoribed  paiiihet  in  oor  oHke  tti 
tow&i  often  numberiog  more  than  10  T 
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enemies  to  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  the   chap,  xxxvt. 
country. 

On  the  alleged  authority  of  the  Statute  of  Exeter  (a.d.  p.  16. 
1286)  he  also  says :  ''  The  earliest  records  which  we  have 
of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  treat  pmiahes  as  the 
Imown  and  established  integral  subdivisions  of  the  hun- 
dred ;"  which  is  quite  a  mistake.  By  this  statute,  which 
lias  been  already  noticed  in  Vol.  I.,  a  return  is  required  P- 1^* 
of  aU  "the  Vills,  half  Vills,  and  Hamlets,"  and  if  the 
definition  which  I  have  there  given,  on  the  authority  ^»  ^^* 
of  Spelman,  of  these  terms  is  correct,  then  there  is  no 
pretence  for  substituting  << parish**  for  them,  though  Mr. 
Smith  has  so  interpreted  the  passage.  And  as  to  parishes 
being  '<  the  known  and  integral  subdivisions  of  the  hun- 
dred.** **  Integral,**  I  suppose,  means  whole,  complete, 
entire,  not  fractional ;  if  so,  how  is  this  term  applicable 
to  the  hundreds  in  Kent  ?  Of  our  existing  ones,  no  less 
than  fifty-seven  possess  parishes,  situate  partly  in  one 
and  partly  in  another  hundred. 

He  further  states  that  it  was  through  the  parishes  that 
the  public  taxes  were  assessed  and  collected,  and  that 
**  the  existence  of  a  separate  constable  is  an  unquestion- 
able criterion  of  the  separate  recognition  of  a  parish.** 
These  are  to  me  startling  statements,  and  I  know  of  no 
authority  for  them  in  the  early  history  of  Kent. 

*'The  KnglJBh  HundredB,**  rays  Creasy,  **  subsiBt  to  this  day,  though 
tiie  townihipa  [in  some  parts  of  Engknd?]  have  become  almost  obsolete, 
hawing  been  iupeneded  partly  hp  the  Norman  manors i  and  partly  in  eonae" 
quence  of  the  eccleiiastical  divition  into  parishes  having  been  adopted  for 
the  purposes  of  petty  local  self-government.*' 

This  appears  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the  surprising 
statements  of  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith. 

The  latest  of  our  modem  writers  on  this  subject.  Pro- 
fessor Brewer,  is  of  opinion  :  (1)  That  parishes,  in  their 
modem  sense,  were  created  long  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. (2)  That  they  are  ecclesiastical  in  their  origin, 
and  not  manorial.  (8)  That  their  progress  to  a  uniform 
system  was  gradual. 

Having  thus  given  the  opinions  of  others  on  this  difficult 
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Freemui,  on 
••The  Growth 
of  the  En^lith 
ConititutioD,*' 
p.  166. 


chaf.  xxxyl  subject  I  feel  now  called  upon  to  express  my  own,  but  1 
do  it  with  the  greatest  diffidence,  for  one  of  our  most  ieai« 
modem  historians  has  recently  told  ns,  with  much  gretter 
modesty  than  was  evinced  by  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  tbt 
'*  The  real  history  of  English  parishes  has  yet  to  he  vorhd 
out.**  No  one  feels  the  truth  of  this  remark  more  thin  I 
do  ;  and  if  I  can  lend  a  helping  hand,  so  far  as  Kent  ii 
concerned,  or  be  the  pioneer  of  others,  my  object  will  be 
gained. 

I  will  venture,  then,  on  my  own  responsibihtj,  to 
state  that  the  sites  on  which  our  earliest  Anglo-Saxon 
churches  in  Kent  were  erected,  formed,  with  veiy  few 
exceptions,  the  nucleus  for  our  present  parochial  system. 
As  an  example,  let  us  take  eight  places  situate  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  East  Kent  and  eight  in  West  Kent. 

Aldington  AUington 

Appledore  Chatham 

Chislett  Eyniford 

Godmenham  Gravesend 

Ickham  Harrietsham 

Lyminge  Maidstone 

Preston  (Favcnham)  Trottescliffe 

Wye  AVrotham 

All  these  places  possessed  churches  at  the  Conquest, 
most  of  them  no  doubt  much  ruder  fabrics  than  tbe 
present  ones.  Every  one  of  the  Manors  (the  names  then 
given  to  them)  on  which  these  churches  then  stood  vm 
held  either  by  ecclesiastics  or  religious  houses.  The 
reader  will,  therefore,  at  once  perceive  the  great  facilities 
which  existed  for  forming  parishes  round  them.  The  two 
dioceses  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester  had  been  long 
formed.  They  were  dealing  with  their  own  possessionB, 
and  needed  no  Acts  of  Parliament  or  Orders  in  Council. 
In  short,  their  powers  were  absolute ;  they  had  only  to 
say  the  word,  and  it  was  done. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  '*  How  teas  it  done?**  Let 
me  try  and  answer  this. 

In  modern  county  divisions,  for  electoral  purposes  and 
in  the  organization  of  Poor  Law  Unions  and  Highway 
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Boards,  it  is  the  practice  to  have  regard,  as  far  as  possible,  chap.jcxxvi. 
to  any  existing  recognized  bonndaries,  and  I  think  we 
may  very  fairly  conclude  that  the  heads  of  the  Ohurch, 
from  its  earliest  history,  acted  on  a  like  principle.  We 
have  seen  that,  with  a  few  exceptional  cases,  our  most 
ancient  civil  divisions  were  into  Laths,  Hundreds,  and 
Boroughs,'^  and  the  question  arises — ^had  the  Lath  or 
Hundred  anything  to  do  with  the  formation  of  our 
parishes  ?  I  think  not ;  for  we  constantly  find  parishes 
whose  boundaries  agree  with  neither  Lath  nor  Hundred, t 
and  this  would  not  occasion  inconvenience,  the  parish 
then  being,  as  I  contend,  purely  ecclesiastical. 

As  evidence  of  the  greater  antiquity  of  our  Laths,  I 
have  shewn  that  some  of  the  Hundreds  derived  their 
names  &om  them ;  so  with  the  same  object  I  will  now 
show  that  some  of  our  earliest  parishes  derived  their 
names  from  the  Hundreds,  though  not  formed  from  them. 
Besides  Canterbury  and  Rochester,  there  were  Barham, 
Chatham,  Chislett,  Folkestone,  Hoo,  Maidstone,  Minster 
(Thanet),  Beculver,  Stowting,  Sturry,  Wrotham,  and 
Wye.  These  places  all  possessed  churches  at  the  Con- 
quest, and  at  a  much  later  period  thirty-five  Hundreds 
gave  names  to  parishes. 

Having  disposed  of  the  Laths  and  Hundreds,  and  I 
think  satisfactorily  shewn  that  the  Kentish  parishes  were 
formed  irrespectively  of  them,  let  us  next  speak  of  our 
Boroughs,  as  it  is  from  them  either  singly  or  in  groups 
that  I  contend  that  our  Kentish  parishes,  with  some 

*  Often  called  also  villes,  townB,  and  townships,  and  nsed  sometimes. 
I  think,  inoorreotly,  as  s^rnonymous;  bnt  I  prefer  using  "borongh** 
only  in  connection  with  this  part  of  my  subject.  At  a  later  period  we 
constantly  meet  in  Kent  with  the  ville  associated  with  the  borough  for 
eiyil  purpuoses.  Thus  in  the  account  of  the  levy  for  the  ten£  and 
fifteenth  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  about  one  half  of  the  different 
hundreds  return  the  whole  parish  as  a  borough,  and  the  other  half  as  a 
ville. 

t  The  Lath  of  Scray  severs  the  parishes  of  Boughton  Malherbe,  Head- 
oom,  Smarden,  Appledore,  &c.,  while  Blackbome  and  Barkley,  two  of 
the  Seven  Hundreds  in  the  Weald,  contain  only  one  entire  parish  in 
each ;  but  there  are  parts  of  seven  other  parishes  in  the  former,  and  lix 
in  the  latter, 
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Chap,  xxxh,  exceptional  cases,  were,  not  perhaps  in  the  first  instanoe, 
but  ultimately,  organized  without  reference  to  Manors. 

The  boroughs  of  Kent  existed  for  centuries  before 
parishes ;  they  were  cocTal  with  Christianity,  and,  what 
is  Tery  strong  presumptiTC  evidence,  though  they  are 
sometimes  severed  by  parishes  in  West  Kent,  we  do  not 
often  meet  with  this  severance  in  East  ]Cent.  The  greater 
part  of  our  Hundreds,  especially  those  in  East  Kent,  were 
held  either  by  the  Grown  or  the  See  of  Canterbury ;  and 
the  boroughs,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  fractional  parts 
of  them,  and  formed  a  more  compact  division  here  than 
in  most  other  counties.  The  facilities  thus  a£Ebrded  by 
the  union  of  the  civil  with  the  ecclesiastical  power  for 
forming  parishes  were  very  great.  Do  you,  then,  I  shall 
be  asked,  ignore  the  Manor  ?  I  reply,  certainly  not ;  but 
I  am  now  speaking  only  of  the  organization  o/  parizhes, 
and  not  of  their  endowments. 

I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  greater  part  of  these  eccle- 
siastical divisions,  though  previously  existing  in  embryo, 
like  our  manorial  system,  were  not  perfected  until  after 
^%J^h}''    the  Norman  Conquest.     Two  impolitic  acts  that  are  re- 
'      '      corded,  one  committed  by  the  Conqueror  himself,  and  the 
other  by  his  Norman  Archbishop,  may  have  hastened  it  on. 
King  William  separated  the  ecclesiastical  from  the  ci?il 
tribunals,  which,  as  far  as  Kent  was  concerned,  had  been 
before  held  together  on  Penenden  Heath,  and  Lanfrane 
(adopting  the  practice  pursued  in  Normandy  and  on  the 
Continent)  took  from  the  monks  the  lion's  share  of  the 
cathedral  property,  which  had  before  been   enjoyed  in 
common.    Might  not  these  changes  have  made  it  requisite 
that  a  different  parochial  system,  as  the  term  was  then 
understood,    should    be    adopted  ?     The    policy  of  the  | 
Church  no  doubt  was  to  proceed  with  the  work  as  quietly 
and  unostentatiously  as  possible. 

To  illustrate  what  I  am  contending  for,  I  cannot  com- 
mence with  an  earlier  or  better  case  than  Adisham  [the 
oft-mentioned  ''  Libera  sicut  AdisJiam*'] .  It  was  given  hf 
Ethelbald,  son  of  Ethelbert,  to  the  monks  pf  Ganterburj* 
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with  its  pastureB,  &o.,  as  early  as  a.d.  616,  which  was  cha>.  xxxyi 
more  than  400  years  before  manors  were  legally  recognized 
in  England.  It  is  retnmed  in  Domesday  without  a  chorch, 
ttnd  as  part  of  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  Archbishop,* 
and  formed,  with  Staple,  the  Hundred  of  Downhamford. 
Staple,  which  lies  north-east  of  Adisham,  but  is  entirely 
separated  from  it  by  the  Hundred  and  parish  of  Wingham, 
is  not  referred  to  in  Domesday,  as  it  was  appendant  to 
Adisham.  After  the  Conquest,  the  manor  of  Adisham 
possessed  a  Court  Leet  as  well  as  a  Court  Baron,  which 
extended  over  Staple.  Each  place  formed  a  borough  for 
civil  purposes,  with  co-extensive  boundaries;  and  when 
Adisham  and  Staple  became  distinct  parishes,  as  we  now 
understand  them,  the  ancient  boundaries  of  each  borough 
held  by  the  Archbishop  in  right  of  his  manor  were  pre- 
served. I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  more  than 
one  parish  in  East  Kent  that  was  quite  co-extensive  with 
a  manor ;  there  may  have  been  some  few  in  West  Kent, 
but  in  the  following  seventeen  additional  cases  in  East 
Kent  the  parish  and  borough  are  co-extensive. t  None 
of  them  are  very  large  parishes. 

Barfrefltone  Kingiton 

Blflhopibotime  Littleboume 

Buckland,  near  Dover  Nackington 

Denton  St.  Margaret-at-Cliffe 

ElmBtone  Sholden 

EweU  Stodmarah 

Onston  Waldenhare 

Hardrea  (Lower)  Wickhambreatiz 
Hardrea  (Upper) 

The  boundaries  of  the  hundreds  as  well  as  the  boroughs 
-we  have  seen,  could  be  changed  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Ante,  p.  160. 
lords  and  their  tenants,  and  these  changes  were  con- 
stantly going  on  before  they  were  finally  settled.  We 
must  keep  in  view  also,  that  some  of  the  places  above 
referred^  to,  may  from  their  particular  situation  with 

*  Somner  is  in  error  in  stating  that  Adisham  once  formed  a  hundred 
in  itself,  and  is  so  returned  in  Domesday. — ^Yide  Larking's  Domesday, 
p.  108. 

f  Hasted  is  my  authority  for  this. 
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Chap.  xxxYf.  reference  to  the  Cathedral  and  Monastery  at  Canterbury 
and  the  coast,  have  become  ecclesiastical  districts  at  a 
very  early  period.  But  let  us  pass  on  from  the  fonnation 
of  small  parishes  from  single  boroughs,  to  larger  ones 
comprising  a  cluster.  I  will  not  tire  the  reader  by  re- 
ferring to  many  of  them.  The  number  thus  grouped 
varied,  in  some  instances  there  were  as  many  as  eight ;  as 
might  be  expected  in  consequence  of  the  extent  of  the 
parishes,  we  meet  with  most  of  them  in  West  Kent, 
though  their  names  are  not  so  well  preserved.  The  Hun- 
dred of  Cornillo  was  held  by  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  St. 
Augustine ;  Northbome  is  within  it,  and  was  given  to 
this  Monastery,  a.d.  618,  by  the  son  of  Ethelbert;  it 
originally  comprised  three  boroughs.  Separated  from 
these  boroughs  by  the  parishes  of  Ham,  Betshanger, 
and  Eastry,  was  a  borough,  called  in  Domesday, 
Ticheteste*  [Tickenherst] ,  now  belonging  to  Mr.  Nar- 
brough  D*Aeth ;  Odo,  Bishop  of  Baieux,  then  held  it, 
and  he  gave  its  tithes  to  the  Monastery.  Tickenhnrst  thuB 
became  united  to  Northbome  for  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
and  the  four  boroughs  (formerly  only  three)  then  consti- 
tuted the  present  parish,  under  the  title  of  **  Norbome  " 
the  ancient  name  of  one  of  them.  Hackington,  otherwise 
St.  Stephen,  Canterbury,  is  formed  from  three  difterent 
Boroughs  in  three  different  Hundreds,  viz.,  the  Borough 
of  Hackington,  in  Westgate ;  the  Borough  of  Shoarte,  in 
Downhamford ;  and  a  third,  in  Bridge  and  Petham. 

Sometimes  we  meet  with  cases  where  a  detached 
borough  in  one  Hundred  and  Manor  is  grouped  with 
boroughs  in  another  Hundred  and  Manor  to  form  ft 
parish,  the  tithe  still  remaining  payable  to  the  district 
from  which  the  borough  was  taken.  The  Hundred  snd  } 
Manor  of  Faversham  belonged  to  the  Crown,  and  the 
adjoining  Hundred  and  Manor  of  Boughton  Blean  to 
the  See  of  Canterbury,  and  though  Bhode,  a  detached 

*  It  is  classed  by  the  Norman  scribe  under  a  wron^   hundred  ii 
Domesday. 
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borough  in  the  Hundred  of  FaTersham,  formed  part  of  cgAP.  xxxvl 
the  parochial  boundary  of  Selling,  in  the  Hundred  of 
Boughton,  the  tithes  of  the  borough  of  Rhode  were  for- 
merly paid  to  the  Rectory  of  Faversham  and  not  to 
Selling. 

If  we  go  to  the  western  part  of  the  county  we  find 
the  same  course  pursued.  In  Sevenoaks  (part  of  the 
Hundred  of  Godsheath)  the  parish  appears  to  have 
been  formed  from  three  boroughs,  the  town,  and  the 
Weald  of  Sevenoaks,  and  the  liberty  of  BiTerhead. 
Chevening  and  other  neighbouring  parishes  are  formed 
from  single  boroughs.  Two  boroughs  (the  Town,  and 
the  Upland)  made  up  the  ville  of  Brasted.  Ightham  is 
"  vulgarly  but  corruptly  and  falsely  so  called,**  says  p.  140. 
Fhilipott ;  its  proper  name,  he  adds,  being  <<  Eightham,*' 
from  the  eight  hams  or  boroughs  which  lie  within  it; 
from  the  first  of  them  it  derives  its  name.*  It  is  written 
Ehtcham  in  the  Textus  Boffensis,  and  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  though  not  noticed  in  Domesday.  Here  though 
the  rectory  is  appendant  to  the  manor,  the  parish  must 
have  been  organised  from  the  eight  ancient  boroughs. 
To  form  the  parish  of  West,  or  Little  Peckham  (re- 
turned in  Domesday  as  one  of  the  Bishop  of  Baieux's 
Manors),  one  or  more  neighbouring  manors  were  not 
added  to  it,  but  the  adjoining  borough  of  Oxenhoath, 
held  of  the  distant  hundred  of  Hoo,  near  Bochester, 
was  annexed,  and  that  hundred  continued  to  appoint 
its  borsholder. 

'  Let  us  next  examine  the  formation  of  parishes  in  The  Paruhes 
the  Weald.    The  large  and  important  parish  of  Tun-  *^*^®^®*^*^ 
bridge  affords  strong  evidence  in  support  of  my  theory. 
It  included  three  extensive  boroughs,  Town,  Hilden,  and' 
South.  Two  of  them  have  of  late  become  district  parishes, 
while  the  third  comprises  the  present  town.    The  shape 

*  The  oorreotneai  of  this  deriyaiion  ma^  be  questioned,  though  there 
were  eight  boroughs  in  the  parish.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  few  in- 
stances in  Kent  where  neither  the  manor  nor  the  advowson  was  ever 
held  by  the  Church.    Orlestone  is  another  instance. 

VQL.  H,  8  y 
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Chap.  XXXVI.  anfl  extent  of  this  and  other  parishes  in  the  Weald« 
The  Parishes  including  Marden,  Staplehnrst,  Goadhorst,  Brenchley, 
^d^naJmney  ^^'*  when  contrasted  with  those  in  the  adjoining  district 
Manb.  of  Bomney  Marsh,  is  very  striking.    The  lesser  lords,  and 

tenants  of  the  denes,  as  they  gradually  grubbed  the  farest 
and  laid  field  to  field  (each  small  in  point  of  extent),  were 
enabled  soon  after  the  Conquest  to  organize  extensiYS 
parishes  and  erect  churches  with  some  degree  of  uni- 
formity ;  while  in  the  Marsh  the  ecclesiastics  and  monks 
snatched  from  the  sea  every  detached  slip  of  land  as  fast 
as  they  could  reclaim  it.  These  inclosures  were  subse- 
quently formed  into  parishes  of  a  most  curious  shape, 
with  outlying  portions  in  every  direction  in  the  Marsh. 

To  return  to  the  Weald.  Its  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
divisions  were  the  most  modern;  and  here  we  mi^t 
have  expected  that  the  severance  of  Hundreds  would 
not  have  been  so  great;  but  it  is  not  so.  Take  the 
Seven  Hundreds.  The  Hundred  of  Tenterden  comprises 
the  whole  of  that  parish  and  part  of  another.  Sel- 
brittenden,  the  whole  of  Sandhurst  and  parts  of  three 
others.  Blackboum,  the  whole  of  Woodchurch  and  parts 
of  seven  others.  Cranbrook,  parts  of  nine  parishes  but 
not  one  entire  one.  Barkley,  parts  of  seven  parisheSi 
Great  Barnfield,  parts  of  two ;  and  Bolvenden,  parts  of 
two.* 

The  village  of  Brenchley,  though  a  hundred  as  well  tf 
a  parish,  is  divided  by  the  Hundred  of  Twyford.  The 
borough  of  Bugmerhill  is  in  this  parish,  and,  as  part  d 
the  manor  of  Aylesford,!  was  held  by  ancient  demesne, 
and  thus  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hundred. 
There  were  two  other  boroughs  here,  Stoberfield  and 
Boeden,  held  of  the  manors  of  East  Farleigh  and  East 
Peckham.l     To  form  the  parish  of  Biddenden  there  wast 

*  The  Seven  Hundreds  were  divided  into  boroughs  like  the  leti  of  tht 
county.  Blackboum  e  possessed  eight ;  and  su  ordinate  to  the  bon* 
holders  were  **  suitermen,"  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  inhmbituiii 
attended  the  court  or  paid  their  suit-silver. 

t  Bugmerhill,  I  am  of  opinion,  constituted  the  dene  or  denes  of 
Aylesford. 

$  These  boroughs  were  no  doubt  part  of  the  denes  or  forest  husd. 
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^igronping  of  seven  borouglis  from  two  Hundreds.    Staple-   chap,  xxxvi. 
i^terst,  situate  in  two  laths  and  four  hundreds,  appears  to 
i^ttie  to  have  been  formed  from  a  grouping  of  boroughs,  or 

■  parts  of  boroughs;  and  so  was  Cranbrook.  Parts  of  eight 
1  yttdBhes,  all  in  the  Weald,  make  up  the  Hundred  of  Somer- 

■  deoy  (returned  in  Domesday  without  reference  to  a  single 
'  jjlaoe  in  it).  One  of  these  eight  parishes  (Hever)  in- 
i  dndes  the  Castle  and  demesne  lands,  to  which  is  added 
t  the  borough  of  Linckhill  in  the  Hundred  of  Buxley. 

With  respect  to  the  other  parishes  in  the  Weald,  but 
little  further  need  be  said,  though  what  has  been  already 
slated  with  respect  to  our  Laths  and  Hundreds  having  no 
connexion  with  the  formation  of  our  parishes,    is  fully 
ecmfirmed  here.     We  have  seen  that  the  greater  part 
€f  the  district  originally  formed  no  part  of  either  Laths 
0r  Hundreds,  and  when  its  parochial  boundaries  were 
at  last  set  out,  they  were  unlike  other  parts  of  the  county, 
liaving  very  few  existing  churches  to  assist  in  the  or- 
ganization.    The  ecclesiastical  possessions  here,  beyond 
fhe  denes  (which  often  gave  or  derived  their  names  from 
^e  boroughs)  were  comparatively  small ;  still  it  would 
^iqvpear  that  the  boroughs,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  those 
^belonging  to  outlying  Hundreds  and  Manors,  formed  the 
Imsis  of  them. 

At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  whole  of  the 
dUstrict  possessed  churches,  not  the  existing  ones  in  many 
ceases ;  we,  however,  know  but  very  little  how,  or  with 
"whom,  they  originated.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  Ante,  p.  22. 
mncient  law  books  recognized  the  right  of  the  Sovereign  to 
ttie  tithes  of  forests  and  extra-parochial  places,  so  that 
Sn  forming  the  parishes  here,  the  Church  and  religious 
tionses,  and  the  newly-created  lay  lords  of  the  lesser 
manors,  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Crown,  have 
ooznpleted  the  work.  <<  The  Common  Stock  "  at  Canter- 
l)Tir7  may  also  have  assisted  in  their  erection. 

U  we  except  Hawkhurst  (a  very  doubtful  exception) 
^one  of  the  churches  in  the  Wecdd  were  appendant  to 
iQianors.    This  is  only  what  might  have  been  expected. 

8p2 
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Lyminge,  Stouting,  Chap.  XXXVI. 

Stelling,  Elmsted,  "— 

Upper  Haxdre.,  Waltham,  ^r^tiU 

Lower  Hardres,  Petham, 

Nackington. 

The  road,  I  admit,  severs  Standford  [the  ford  by 
the  Stanestreet]  ;  but  it  jnnst  be  remembered  that 
Standford  now  includes  Westenhanger,  formerly  a  sepa- 
rate parish.  There  are  also  a  few  slight  deviations, 
the  result,  no  doubt,  of  time.  In  point  of  extent 
and  strict  adherence  to  this  Eoman  Eoad,  Lymingo  is 
the  most  remarkable.  A  narrow  area,  though  nearly  two 
miles  in  length,  in  one  Parish  (Stelling),  is  extra-paro- 
ohial,  somewhat  unusual  in  Kent,  where  the  Church  pos- 
sessed so  much  property  and  influence.  The  parishes  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Hardres  appear  to  have  been  both 
formed  from  one  borough,  while  Petham  and  Waltham 
were  each  formed  from  the  grouping  of  four  boroughs. 
The  evidence  that  these  parishes  were  so  formed  is  not, 
I  admit,  so  conclusive  as  in  the  other  cases  already  re- 
ferred to;  but  I  place  them  here  because  I  can  trace 
no  other  source  of  organization.  One  thing  is  certain  ;  it 
serves  to  refute  other  theories,  if  it  does  not  go  far  to 
advance  mine. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  discover  whether  there  really 
was  in  Kent  any  connexion  between  the  boundaries  of 
ancient  manors  existing  at  the  Conquest  and  of  parishes,  or 
between  the  lesser  manors  created  after  the  Conquest  and 
parishes,  as  suggested  by  Blackstone. 

We  will  first  take  the  ancient  manors,  and  begin  with  Charbg. 
Charing  (in  the  Hundred  of  CalehiU),  one  of  the  earliest 
possessions  of  the  See  of  Canterbury.  After  the  Conquest, 
it  became  one  of  Archbishop  Lanfranc*s  manors.  There 
18  no  reference  in  Domesday  to  the  church,  which,  if  not 
then  existing,  was  built  soon  afterwards,  as  well  as  the 
adjoining  one,  Egerton.  Both  churches  became  appendant 
io  the  manor,  and  so  continued  until  the  Beformation« 
In  Charing,  the  paramount  manory  there  were  no  less  than 
^ht  lesser  manors;  and  yet  the  parish  appears  to  me  tg 
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Aldington 
and  Aahfonl. 


caAP.  xxxYL  haye  been  formed  from  the  five  boroughs  of  Town,  Sand- 
pett,  Acton,  Field,  and  East  Lenham,  which  still  exist 
Charing  was  also  paramount  of  Westwell,  and  that  parifih 
was  formed  from  the  boroughs  of  Nash,  Highslade,  and 
Sandhatch. 

Let  us  next  take  Aldington  and  Ashford,  two  veiy 
dissimilar  places.    Aldington,  which  in  many  respects  re* 
sembled  Charing,  belonged  before  the  Conquest  to  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  and  Ashford  to  Earl  Chodwin.    Both 
are  returned  in  Domesday  as  possessing  churches,  and 
both  then  became  manors.     Archbishop  Lanfrano  took 
Aldington,  and  the  Conqueror  allotted  Ashford  to  Hn^ 
de  Montfort.  In  addition  to  its  denes  in  the  Weald,  four 
entire  Hundreds  and  a  half  were  appendant  to  Aldington, 
in  which  Hundreds  were  twenty-four  boroughs  and  parts 
of  twenty-three  parishes ;  but  only  three  of  these  borough 
gave  names  to  parishes — Hutst,  Ivychurch,  and  Ljdd. 
The  churches  of  Hurst  and  Lydd  were  never  appendant  to 
the  manor.    Ivychurch  may  have  been ;  but  this  is  donU- 
ful.    Admitting  it  was,  the  patronage  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  its  boundaries.     We  have  now  to  dispose  df 
Aldington,  the  Caput  Baronia,  and  its  appendant  chapd, 
Smecth.  Aldington  appears  to  have  been  formed  frt>m  the 
boroughs  of  two  Hundreds  held  with  the  manor,  vis., 
Street  and  Bircholt  franchise,  while  Smeeth  must  hatu 
been  formed  from  boroughs  in  the  Hundred  of  Bircholt 
franchise.    As  both  these  Hundreds,  with  the  boron^ 
and  inferior  manors  within  them,  were  appurtenant  to  ths 
manor  of  Aldington,  it  was  competent  for  the  holda 
thereof  to  assign  to  them  such  boundaries  as  he  though 
proper ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  this  was  done,  or 
that,  if  so,  the  division  was  a  manorial  one ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  the  position  and  extent  of  the  boroughs  indicate 
that  the  boundaries  in  both  cases  were  formed  from  them. 

Then,  as  to  Ashford,  which  became  a  manor  (partlj 
copyhold)  at  the  Conquest.  The  district  was  exenapt  from 
the  Hundred,  and  appointed  its  own  constable.  "What 
more  could  be  required  ?  But  the  Liberty  of  Ashford  akoe 
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may  have  been  deemed  too  small;*  so,  to  extend  its  limits,  chap.  xxxvi. 
a  borough  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  town,  called  Hen-  Aahford. 
wood,  part  of  the  Hundred  and  Manor  of  Wye,  and 
another  borough  on  the  south-west  side  (Rudlow),t  in  the 
Hundred  of  Chart  and  Longbridge,  make  up  the  parish, 
neither  borough  having  any  previous  connexion  with  the 
Liberty  or  Manor  of  Ashford.  Had  the  object  been  to  have 
added  manors  here  instead  of  boroughs,  it  might  have  been 
easily  done,  as  there  was  the  **Ripentone"  of  Domesday 
[Ripton] ,  in  Ashford,  adjoining  the  Liberty.  The  church 
passed  from  lay  hands,  first  to  the  Priory  of  Horton,  then 
to  that  of  Leeds,  and  ultimately  (temp.  Henry  VIII.)  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester. 

Before  I  proceed  to  notice  the  lesser  manors^  most  of 
which  were  created  after  the  Conquest  by  sub-infeudation, 
and  their  connexion  with  parishes,  let  me  remind  the 
reader  that  laths,  hundreds,  and  manors  are  the  only 
descriptive  terms  used  in  the  Domesday  of  Kent ;  we  do 
not  meet  with  either  borough  or  ville,  except  in  the  cases 
of  Seasalter  and  Fordwich.  The  laths  and  hundreds 
in  Kent,  like  the  rapes  and  hundreds  in  Sussex,  then 
formed  the  military  divisions.  Domesday  furnishes  us 
with  the  names  of  some  of  the  earliest  of  our  knights 
and  undertenants,  who  had  to  render  military  service 
to  the  tenants  in  capite.  Among  them  were  the  Earl 
of  Ow,  for  four  denes ;  Robert  de  RomeneU  Richard 
de  Tonebridge,  Hugh  de  Montfort  ;  the  Archbishop's 
knights,  monks,  and  men;  the  Bishop  of  Baieux*s 
knights,  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  the  men  of  the 
Weald,  the  clergy  of  Canterbury  for  their  guild;  the 
burgesses  of  Canterbury,  Romney,  and  Hythe,  and  cer- 


*  There  are  three  entries  in  Domesday  apparently  connected  with    l^arkingV 
Ashford.    One  of  them  states  : — **  Three  men  held  it  [Essella]  of  Eling    Domesda' 
Edward,  and   cotUd  go   whither   they  pleated  with   their  land  f^   and    p,  ^41. 
from  this  entry  I  infer  that  Ashford  was  thenceforth  returned  as  a 
separate  Francmse  or  Liberty. — Ante^  YoL  I.,  p.  288. 

t  When  a  bridge  in  the  Hundred  of  Chart  and  Longbridge  .reauires 
repair,  no  other  part  of  the  parish  of  Ashford  contributes  towards  it  but 
the  borough  of  Rudlow,  situate  in  that  Hundred,  showing  that  tht 
Qxigiiud  union  wm  only  for  EodMiMtioal  purposest 


ay, 
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chaf.  xxxvl  tain  Thanes  and  Socmen;  "a  certain  Frenchman," "a 
certain  woman/'  &c. 

Daring  the  200  years  which  succeeded  the   Gonqnefit 

the  Anglo-Normans  completed,  in   Kent,   the  work  of 

Ghorch  building  commenced  by  the  Anglo-Saxons;  and 

at  the  end  of  this  time  very  few  of  our  parishes  veie 

left  without  churches,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  retnm 

£r«otionof       ^^  ^^^  Taxatio  Ecclesiastica  of  a-d.   1291.     This  paio- 

cniuTohes,  and  chial  Organization  was  perfected  by  the  Sovereign  for  ihfl 

areationo         ^-^^  being,  and  his  eleven  tenants-in-chief  mentioned  in 

Domesday,  and  their  several  imdertenants  just  refened 
to,  and  their  descendants.  The  feudal  system  was  t 
military  one,  based  on  honour  and  mutual  dependence. 
To  enable  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  tenants-in- 
chief  to  perform  their  contract  with  the  Sovereign, 
they  had  to  rely  on  imdertenants ;  and  as  it  was  iktf^ 
competent  for  them  by  sub-infeudation  to  create  lesser 
manors  from  their  own  fiefs,  they  proceeded  to  do  so, 
in  return  for  stipulated  military  and  other  services. 
Ante,  These  sublettings  might,  as  I  have  already  shown,  go 

VoLL,  p.  272.   Qjj  ^^j^  ivjlnitum.    Hcuce  we  often  see,  as  in  the  case  of 

Charing  recently  noticed,  six  or  more  lesser  manors  in  t 
parish,  many  of  them  in  point  of  extent  not  much  bigger 
than  large  farms.  Now,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
this  system,  which  at  last  became  so  injurious  to  the 
manorial  rights  of  the  superior  lords,  was  put  an  end 
to  by  the  statute  of  Quia  Emptores  within  a  year  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  taxation  by  Pope  Nicholas ;  the  reader 
should,  therefore,  bear  in  mind  that  the  completion  of 
our  parochial  system  in  Kent  was  conterminous  with  the 
power  to  create  lesser  manors.  The  necessity  of  this  di- 
gression will  thus  become  apparent. 

A  further  digression  is  also  necessary,  that  we  may  notice 
another  change  which  took  place  at  this  time.  The  chief 
military  officer  of  the  Hundred  was  the  High  Constable,* 


*  Chatham  and  Romsgate  were,  I  think,  the  two  lateit  of  our  towiil 
that  upheld  the  disnity  of  the  oflioe  in  Kent* 
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to  secure  a  better  view  of  the  arinonr,  &c.,  in  (Bftch  cbap.  xxxvi. 

ity  Edward  I.  provided  that  Hundreds  should  be  di-  Division  of 

i,  and  a  constable  appointed  for  each ;  hence  our     ^drod^ 

er  and  Lower  Half  Hundreds.    This,  as  a  matter  of 

se,  was  followed  by  a  separation  of  the  boroughs ;  and 

lany  of  these  lesser  and  newly  credited  manors  a  Court 

•  was  attached,  with  power  to  appoint  the  borsholders 

ihe  adjacent  boroughs,  but  not  the  constables,  who 

I  still  selected  from  all  the  boroughs  in  turn  at  the 

idred  Court.    The  military  jurisdiction  still  remained 

le  Hundred,  and  the  civil  in  these  lesser  Courts  Leet. 

u  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  Kent  was  never 

out  some  military  or  civil  organization ;  and  it  has 

I  my  endeavour  to  show  that  the  Church  ultimately 

rted  to  it  in  defining  the  boundaries  of  its  parishes, 

Lgh  changes  among  them  may  have  subsequently  oc- 

ed. 

0  show  that  the  boundaries  of  lesser  manors  created 
r  the  Conquest  had  no  connexion  with  the  boundaries 

Irishes,  but  that  they  were  formed  from  our  boroughs,  The  Hundred 
18  take  the  Hundred  of  Milton-next- Sittingbourne,  re*  ^         ^ 
kable  in  many  respects.      It  was  one  of  the  most 
ent  of  the  Kentish  possessions  of  the  Crown,  and 

1  it  the  queens  of  England  derived  a  portion  of  their 
er.  It  included  the  Isle  of  Sheppy  and  also  a  part  of 
Weald,  and  it  once  gave  the  name  to  a  lath.    It  is^ 

most   extensive  Hundred   in  East    Kent,  and  the 
shes  now  forming  part  of  it  are  : — 

Bapchild,  Milton, 

Bicknor,  part  of  Morston, 

Bobbing,  Kewington, 

Borden,  Bainham, 

Bregar,  Bodmersham, 

Halatow,  Sittingboume, 

Hartlip,  Stookbory,  purt  of 

Iwade,  part  Tong, 

Kingsdowne,  TunstaU, 

MiUted,  Upchnrch. 

the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  including  Harty  and  Elmley.  Its 
lent  manor  was  co-extensive  with  the  Hundredi  and 
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of  MUton. 


coAF.  xxxvL  t^Q  ijjng  ^i^g  j^g  i^yj  paTamonnt ;  and  yet,  strange  to  saj, 
nia  Handred    with  all  its  vast  possessions,  neither  the  Church  nor  any 

religions  honse  appears  to  have  held  a  single  manor  in 
this  Hundred  ^t  the  time  of  the  Conqnest.  We  will  iiy 
to  find  a  reason  for  this. 

The  Soman  Bead,  afterwards  called  by  the  Saxoni 
''  Watling  Street,'*  passed  throngh  the  centre  of  the  Him* 
dred ;  and  with  its  privileges  and  advantages  hy  sea  and 
land,  one  would  have  supposed  it  would  have  been  the 
most  populous  district  in  Kent ;  but  if  we  refer  to  the 
Map  No.  1  at  the  commencement  of  this  volnme,  we  find 
only  four  places  noticed  besides  Milton  (for  we  must  omit 
Stockbury,  which  is  only  partly  in  this  Hundred),  liz^ 
Newington,  TunstaU,  and  Tong;  and  Eastchonch,  in 
Sheppy ;  while  the  only  church  referred  to  in  the  wbde 
Hundred  is  Tong."^  I  can  only  account  for  this  from  the 
fact  that  the  Isle  of  Sheppy  was,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Anto^ol  1,  Saxon  Chronicle,  resorted  to  as  winter  quarters  by  the 
p.p.  79,  !:».      Northmen  ;  and  the  whole  district  had  been  laid  waste  ly 

them.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  they  destroyed  the  churches  and 
religious  bouses,  and  scattered  abroad  the  population.  The 
Lath  and  Hundred  are  described  in  Domesday  as  <<  Terra 
Begis."  Newington,  which  the  Conqueror  granted  to 
Albert,  his  chaplain,  we  may  conclude  was  (like  Newen- 
den,  in  another  part  of  the  county)  a  new  hamlet  erected 
on  the  site  of  one  which  hod  been  destroyed ;  and  he  gaye 
TunstaU  and  Tong  to  Odo,  Bishop  of  Baieux.  Neither 
Sittingboume,  Bainbam,  nor  any  other  of  the  present 
parishes  were  then  in  existence;  and  if  the  Church  or 
any  religious  house  had  (as  we  may  conclude  they  had) 
property  here,  it  was  abandoned ;  so  that  this  was  quite 
an  exceptional  Hundred,  especially  so  far  as  the  Church 
was  concerned.     Milton,  with  its  boroughs,   had  long 

*  It  is  right  that  I  should  again  notice  that  there  was  no  injunction  on 
the  jurors  to  make  a  return  of  churches,  so  that  the  mention  of  themii 
likely  to  be  irregular,  and  that  the  whole  no  doubt  falls  short  of  what 
they  must  have  amounted  to  at  that  time ;  so  that  Domesdav  cannot  be 
implicitly  relied  on  for  the  non-existence  of  churohet  at  tnat  datf.^ 
Appendix  to  2nd  Report  from  the  Commisiionen  on  Public  BMoardif 
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existed  as  a  military  division,  which  could  not  be  effaced ;    chap.  xxxvi. 
and  it  was  from  these  boroughs  and  not  from  the  superior 
or  lesser  manors,  afterwards  created,  that  upwards  of 
twenty  parishes  were  organized  in  this  Hundred  before  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  we  rarely  meet  in  Domes- 
day with  any  reference  to  tithes ;  but  under  the  Lath 
and  Hundred  of  Milton  it  is  stated  that  '*  the  Abbot  l-arirfng'tEd. 
of  S.  Augustine  holds  the  churches  [implying  that  there 
were  more  than  one]  and  tithes  of  this  Manor."  Nearly 
all  the  church  patronage  of  the  Hundred  appears  to 
have  passed  gradually  from  the  Grown  to  the  Sees  of 
Canterbury  or  Eochester,  and  the  different  monasteries 
and  religious  houses  in  the  county,  and  so  matters  re- 
mained until  the  Beformation. 

There  may  have  been  a  few  small  parishes  where  the 
Manor  constituted  the  boundary  at  one  time,  but,  if  so, 
most  of  them  have  since  been  united  to  adjoining 
parishes.  The  Manor  of  Woodland,  in  the  Hundred 
of  Codsheath,  appears  to  have  once  formed  a  parish. 
It  was  united  to  Wrotham,  (temp.  Eliz.)  and  the  church 
has  long  since  been  in  ruins.  Milton,  known  as  Milton 
Chapel,  near  Canterbury,  appears  to  be  another  instance 
of  a  very  small  parish  and  manor  being  co-extensive ; 
and  there  are,  of  course,  other  exceptional  instances."^ 

I  am  willing  to  rest  my  case  here,  without  over-loading  My  theory, 
it  with  further  evidence,  however  inviting  the  subject 
may  be.    I  will  therefore  sum  it  up  as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  first  object  of  the  Christian  Church  was  simply 
to  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  its  converts  scattered 
throughout  the  county,  and  ease  the  labours  of  the 
Archbishop  and  Bishop  and  their  clergy.  The  eccle- 
siastics themselves  therefore  erected  our  earliest  Anglo- 
Saxon  churches  upon  their  own  rapidly-increasing  pos- 

*  Among  them  I  may  notice  LeedB,  which  comprised  six  yokes,  oyer 
which  thne  borsholders  were  appointed.  There  is  also  the  yoke  of 
Evinffton,  in  Elmited,  held  of  the  manor  of  Barton,  Canterbury*— Antoi 
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chaf.  XXXVI.  BesBions,    and    for   the  benefit    of   the    people  setlW 

My  theory.        near  them;  m  this  work  they  were  no  doubt  asaisM 

by  wealthy  and  pious  laymen.  The  necessity  otynsr 
neying  to  and  from  Canterbury  and  Bochester,  exeqit 
at  stated  periods,  now  ceased,  and  the  conyerts  iren 
at  first  recommended  or  enjoined  to  pay  tithe  of  whit  thef 
possessed,  for  the  advantage  of  having  the  comforts  of 
religion  brought  near  to  their  own  homes.  The  parochii, 
or  diocese  as  we  now  understand  it,  soon  required  sub- 
division, and  this  for  a  time  may  have  been  regulated  Ij 
custom,  which  would  often  leave  the  boundaries  in^- 

Brewer,  p.  107.  fcctly  defined ;  SO  we  find  that  as  early  as  a.d.  823  it  m 

ordered  by  a  capitulary  that  every  church  should  lian 
the  precise  limits  assigned  of  the  villes  [boroughs]  from 
which  it  should  take  tithes,  and  this  ordinance  was 
repeated  a.d.  885.* 

Churches  continued  to  increase,  and  this  necessitated 
a  more  certain  and  better  defined  parochial  boundaiy. 
For  this  purpose  the  ancient  boroughs  of  Kent,  formed 
out  of  the  hundreds  for  civil  purposes,  co-extensive  with 
Christianity,  were  resorted  to.  This,  in  a  few  words, 
is  my  theory.  It  simply  disposes  of  the  question  of 
boundary,  without  trenching  in  any  way  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  endowment  of  the  churches  erected  within 
such  boundarics.f  My  object  has  been  to  shew  that 
our  parochial  system  was  for  centuries  growing  up  by 
the  side  of  an  earlier  one,  <<  which  even  at  the  present 

Ante,  i).807.t    day  has  not  been  wholly,  but  only  partially,  displaced.** 

If  we  substitute  tithing  for  borough,  it  will,   after  all, 

lb.  p.  136.  *  Between  these  periods  another  capitulary,  dated  a.d.  832,  ordained 

*'    *  that  if  there  be  an  unendowed  church,  it  shall  be  endowed  with  a  manse 

and  glebe  and  two  villani  by  the  freemen  who  fre(|uent  it,  and  if  thej 
refuse  it  shaJLl  be  puUeil  down.  Tlicre  is  no  mistaking  the  langnase  oif 
these  capitularies.  The  limits  of  manors  could  not  be  reeorted  to, 
because  they  did  not  then  exist. 

f  The  formation  of  parishes  was  going  on  as  lato  as  the  reign  of  Heiunf 
III.,  from  the  complaint,  in  1237,  that  secular  jud|;es  ought  not  to  decide 
whether  a  particular  chapel  should  have  a  baptistry  and  church  yard. 
(Annales  de  Burton,  p.  284.)  During  the  rule  of  the  Parliament  laigt 
parishes  were  frequently  divided.  Thus  by  an  ordinance,  in  1647,  Plaxtol 
was  severed  from  Wrotham ;  it  was  re-united  to  it  at  the  BeetoratioD| 
bat  it  wae  again  MTered  ftbout  thirty  yean  linoe. 
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be  seen  that  I  arrive  at  pretty  mnch  the  same  conclusion  chap,  xxxvt. 
as  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  with  the  important  exception  that 
I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  ignoring  the  ecclesiastical 
origin  of  ''the  Parish*'*  and  making  it  a  political  division. 
His  judgment  here  was  warped  by  his  strong  dislike  to  an 
Established  Church. 

•  I  should  add,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  due  ad- 
IQunistration  of  justice  that  every  part  of  the  county 
should  be  under  watch  and  ward,  and  form  part  of  some 
borough,  or  civil  jurisdiction,  or  liberty,  (including  dis*- 
tricts  like  the  Cinque  Ports  and  the  Lowy  of  Tunbridge, 
ftc.,)  though  we  have  seen  that  a  borough  could  be 
withdrawn  from  one  hundred  and  transferred  to  another. 
Thus  in  the  Hundred  Roll,  (temp.  Ed.  I.)  we  find  "Ey- 
thome  is  withdrawn  from,the  Hundred  of  Eastry,  and  now  Ante,  p.  160, 
does  suit  with  the  Hundred  of  Wingham  ;*'  but  a  borough 
could  not  be  withdrawn  from  one  parish  and  added  to 
another,  and  there  was  no  law  to  make  it  compulsory 
that  every  district  of  the  county  should  be  under  some 
ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  jurisdiction.  This  was  left  to 
the  conscience  of  the  owners  of  the  soil,  and  here  the 
influence  of  religion  and  its  ministers  generally  pre- 
vailed, but  did  not  always  succeed ;  hence  until  recently 
we  meet  with  villes  and  boroughs  without  churches ;  such 
as  the  Villes  of  Sheemess,  Dunkirk,  &c.,|  and  the  boroughs 
pf  Staplegate,  Longport,  &c. 

.    My  remarks  on  the  boimdaries  of  parishes  have  ex-  The  endow- 
tended  beyond  the  limits  I  originally  proposed;    but,  mentof 
as  I  have  only  incidentally  touched  on  the  subject  of  ^ 

Endowment,!   I  cannot  so  hastily  dismiss  it.     I  pro- 
pose therefore  to  speak  briefly  of  Endowments — 
(1)  before,  and  (2)  after  the  Conquest. 

*  The  organization  of  the  parish  of  Ashford  already  referred  to,  p.  807, 
ii  to  my  mind  quite  conclusiye  on  this  point ;  for  though  the  boroughs  in 
it  form  part  of  the  pa/rithy  they  still  remain,  for  some  civil  purposes, 
•eparatea  from  its  liberty. 

•  t  A  church  was  built  a  few  yearn  ago  at  Dunkirk,  and  one  has  been 
recently  built  at  Sheemess. 

t  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Brewer's  little  work  on  the  Endowments,  &o., 
pf  the  Church  of  England  for  much  of  what  f oUows  on  endowment!. 
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CuAf.  XXXVI.       ^i>^  -^ffQ  mskj,  I  think,  conclude  that  by  far  the  greats 
The  endow-       part  of  tho  chuTches  erected  in  Kent  before  the  Co 

chwches.  9^®^*    ^®^®   ^^^^   either  by  the   Church   itself  or  tl 

religious  houses  in  the  county,  and  that  they  were  i 
tho  most  part  constructed  of  wood,'*'  and  were  depende 
at  first  on  the  mother  church,  and  supplied  by  the  Bisk 
from  his  family  of  resident  clergy  with  ministers  • 
curates,  who  were  supported  by  the  common  stock  of  tl 
diocese.  Though  our  towns  may  have  possessed  more  thi 
one  sacred  edifice,  it  is  conjectured  that  there  wi 
originally  only  one  Baptismal  Church  in  each.  If  thi 
were  erected  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  generall 
tho  consent  of  the  bishop  was  required  for  snch  bnildii^ 

Brewer,  p  134.  It  was  also  necessary   that   the   relics   of   some  sail 

should  bo  placed  in  the  church,  or  that  the  picture 
tho  saint  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  should  be  paini 
on  its  walls,  and  that  there  should  be  a  consecrated  ali 
and  a  baptistry,  as  well  as  consecrated  ground,  if  tl 
right  of  sepulture  was  required.  To  secure  these  rights 
a  Baptismal  Church  the  whole  of  the  income  received  fro 
the  tithes,  offerings,  &c.,  was  first  paid  into  the  commc 
fund  of  the  diocese  to  which  it  belonged,  so  that  the 
missionary  churches  at  first  became  chapels  of  ease  to  tl 
Cathedrals,  in  the  same  way  as  Charing  at  a  later  p 
riod  had  its  chapel  of  ease  at  Egerton,  and  Aldingtc 
at  Smoeth,  on  account  of  their  extent  or  populatio: 
**  These   churches,"    says    Professor   Brewer,    "  are   r 

H)*  peatodly  called  baptismales,  parochialeSf  phbes,  and  th( 

wore  strictly  the  ancient  parochial  churches  and  n< 
the  manorial,  as  is  too  often  assumed.'*  I  quite  agn 
with  tho  Professor  that  there  is  no  pretence  for  callii 
them  manorial  at  this  period ;  it  is  only  a  conjecto) 
that  the  laity  contributed  towards  their  erection  ai 
endowment.  They  wore  visited  by  perambulating  pries 
to  whom  circuits  were  appointed,  and  once  a-year  i 
least  they  enjoyed  the  presence  of   the  Bishop.      M 

*  In  the  Domesday  of  Yorkahire  there  is  a  reference  to  seven  ohnrch 
built  of  wood. 
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.Jtfmwer  refers  to  cases  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  chap,  xxxyi. 
^llbare  the  capitnlaries  empower  the  Bishop  to  order  the 
jpiJtoration  of  a  chnrch  destroyed  by  negligence,  also 
Jjpisre  baptismal  churches' were  to  be  repaired,  '<  according 
j^  ancient  custom,'*  and  where  it  was  determined  that 
JfiiBB  and  repairs  were  due  to  the  church  from  all  who 
lad  resorted  to  it  for  baptism  and  other  rights.  All 
jliat  was  then  done  appears  to  have  been  irrespectiye 
A  any  civil  authority. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  obligation  to  pay  tithes 
Uras  at  first  weak  and  imperfect.  There  was  no  general  or 
Compulsory  parochial  payment ;  and  though  the  posses- 
^llons  held  by  th^  Church  in  Kent,  and  elsewhere,  were  so  ^P*J^*  ^^* 
great,  the  payment  of  tithes  appears  to  have  been  in- 
flated on  continually. 

'.  **  'The  canons,*  sayi  a  oapitolary,  dated  A.D.  855,  *  enjoin  that  aU  tithea  Brewer,  p.  142. 
■tell  be  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the  bishop.  But  some  of  the 
,  who  hare  their  own  churches  on  their  hereditary  or  beneficiary 
dispute  the  orders  of  the  bishop,  and  do  not  give  their  tithes  to 
dmrobes  where  they  hare  baptism,  preaching,  confirmation,  and  the 
sacraments  of  Christ ;  but  they  assign  them  either  to  their  own  . 
iMwilion,  or  to  their  own  clerks,  as  they  please/  (Pertz  13,  431, 432.)  The 
Soralt  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  another  capitulary,  dated  somewhat 
}«ler :  '  Baptismal  churches,  which  have  fallen  into  ruin  through  the 
mealect  of  those  who  ox^ht  to  hare  restored  them,  have  graduaUy  de- 
cUned  from  their  ancient  state.*  '* 

We  have  now  to  notice  church  endowments  after  the 
Oonquest. 

(2)  I  have  already  stated  that  the  great  increase  of  the 
pov7er  and  wealth  of  the  Church  after  the  Conquest  can  Vol  I.,  p.  335. 
only  be  contemplated  with  wonder.    It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  Kentish  manors,  though  in  no  way  concerned  in 
determining  the  boundaries  of  parishes,  materially  as- 
sisted in  endowing  the  churches  erected  on  them.  Indeed, 
at  first,  the  lordship  of  some  one  of  the  chief  manors  in  the 
district,  and  the  patronage  of  the  church  on  it,  were  rarely 
in  different  hands,  imtil  the  religious  houses  began  to  se- 
cure the  advowsons.    One  generally  gave  the  name  to  the 
other,  and  both  were  formed  after  the  Conquest.    Norman 
rule  was  producing  great  changes,  for  Norman  bishops 
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Chap,  xxxvl    jjafl  not  much  sympathy  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  paroc 

clergy.  Lanfranc  and  Ansehn  were  monks,  and  abl 
and  priories  now  rose  with  greater  splendour  and  maj 
ficcuce  than  ever,  and  eclipsed  the  old  parish  churcl 
Some  of  the  lay  lords  endowed  them  with  two-thirdi 

Brewer,  p.  85.  their  tithes,  leaving  only  one-third  to  the  incumbent  of 

parish.  Some  gave  them  mills,  fish-ponds,  &c.  Thus 
find  the  tithes  of  the  vineyards  of  Hailing  granted 

Hasted,  Vol.  I.   Gundiilph,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  to  Mailing  Abbey. 

P*  the  year  1100  Harold,  the  lord  of  Ewyas,  gave,  ami 

Brewer,  p.  80.   other  things,  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  at  Gloucester, 

tenth  of  the  produce  of  his  hunting,  of  his  honey,  anc 

all  things  of  which  a  Christian  ought  to  pay  tithes."    & 

they,  as  well  as  the  parochial  endowments  of  tithes,  i 

were  the  private  gifts  of  individuals,  and  not  of  the  nati 

Ante  The  parochial  clergy  also  suffered  from  the  practice 

VoL  I.,  p.  334.   ^j^Qg^  ^£  jj^y^i  y^Q^^  ^j^jj  ^ijg  jjqIjI^  ^^  ^jjg  wealthy, : 

qucntiug  the  cathedrals,  monasteries,  and  abbeys,  wl 
they  made  their  oblations,  leaving  only  the  poor,  who  1 
but  little  to  give,  to  frequent  the  parish  churches.  Tl 
thuH  became  ruinous  and  dilapidated ;  their  tithes  \t 
diverted  by  the  lay  lords  to  their  own  chapels  ;  their  la 
and  endowments  usurped ;  their  clergy  neglected ;  tl 
congregations  reduced  to  the  poor  cultivators  and 
Brewer,  p.  142.   scrfd.     Either  they  were  converted  into  the   mano: 

church,  as  the  vills  in  which  they  stood  passed  by  c 
quest  into  the  hands  of  some  powerful  baron,   or 
manorial  chapel  usurped  their  tithes,  endowments,  i 
baptisteries,  and  took  their  place.     So,  submitting  to 
influence  of  feudalism  in   other  respects,   they  beca 
generally  ecclesiastical  fiefs,  acknowledging  the  anci 
right  of  the  bishop  by  the  payment  of  synodals,  and  of 
lord  of  the  manor,  or  his  steward,  by  a  pension  of  vari< 
amounts,  afterwards  made  over  to  some  monastic  hoi 
or  dropped  as  insignificant.    And  this  I  take  to  be  < 
real  origin  of  the  pensions  paid  by  incumbents  to  ! 
lords,  bishops,  monasteries,  and  colleges,  of  which  si 
frequent  mention  is  found  in  our  ecclesiastical  annc 
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<*  This  was  the  true  origin  of  lay  patronage  before  the  ohap.  xxxvl 
Beformation.  The  ville,  with  its  priest  and  parochial  Bi«wer,p.l43. 
church,  set  the  typo  of  the  manor,  and  not  the  reverse ; 
and  the  lay  lords  obtained  possession  of  the  parochial 
churches,  with  their  tithes  and  endowments,  or  allowed 
them  to  fall  into  ruins,  transferring  their  tithes,  privileges, 
and  endowments  to  churches  and  chapels  of  their  own 
foundation." 

The  conditions  often  attached  to  the  grants  of  lesser 
manors  by  the  chief  lords  were,  the  erection  and  endow- 
xnent  of  churches  and  the  setting  apart  glebe  lands  and 
Bites  for  rectory  and  vicarage  houses  ;  while  the  lords  of 
the  adjoining  manors  generally  assisted  in  this  work,  and 
at  a  later  period  erected  and  endowed  their  own  chan- 
tries.* By  degrees  they  all  required  their  tenants  to  ap- 
propriate their  tithes  to  resident  ministers,  instead  of 
leaving  them,  as  was  originally  the  practice,  at  liberty  to 
distribute  them  as  they  liked  among  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese.  I 

The  lay  lords  did  not  long  retain  their  church  patron-  lb.,  p.  93. 
age.  **Tho  endowments  of  the  parochial  clergy  were  every 
year  frittered  away  and  diverted  from  their  original  pur- 
pose to  secular  colleges,  chantries,  military  and  religious 
orders,  guilds,  fraternities,  and  nunneries."  Not  content 
with  this,  the  monks  themselves  became  non-resident  rec- 
tors of  these  livings,  in  right  of  the  patronage  they  gradu- 
ally acquired ;  hence  our  earliest  and  incompetent  vicars, 
who,  for  a  small  and  inadequate  stipend,  loosely  per- 
formed the  services  expected  from  them.  This  abuse  lb.,  90,  91. 
became  so  great,  that  at  length  the  bishops  obtained  an 
ordinance  that  in  all  the  churches  appropriated  to  the 
monks  a  perpetual  vicar  should  be  appointed,  who 
should  be  instituted  by  the  bishop,   with  a  competent 

*  Dugdale  states  that  forty-seven  chantries  belonged  to  St.  Paul, 
London.     They  were  suppressed  after  the  Beformation. 

+  "The  slow  and  gradual  manner  in  which  parochial  churches  became 
independent,  appears  to  be,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who 
ascribe  a  great  antiquity  to  the  universal  payment  of  tithes." — Hallam, 
Ch.  VII.,  Part  I. 

VOL.  II.  8  G 
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ch>p.  XXXVI.  maintenance  to  be  determined  by  the  diocesan.  Thn 
the  case  of  Yalding,  appropriated  to  the  canons  of  1 
bridge,  it  was  arranged  that  the  vicar  should  have 
offerings  and  perquisites  of  the  altar,  the  small  til 
as  well  as  all  the  houses  within  the  precincts,* 
glebe,  the  little  sheaves,  and  tithes  of  two  adjoii 
farms,  and  a  moiety  of  the  meadow  belonging  to 
church.  Here  we  have  the  origin  of  vicarages,  wb 
though  it  secured  a  better  allowance  to  the  worl 
clergy,  sanctioned  the  appropriation  of  churches 
tithes  to  monasteries,  and  thus  it  was  that  when  H^ 
VIU.  ascended  the  throne,  nearly  one  half  of  all 
richest  benefices  in  England  had  been  engrossed  by 

Brewer,  \\  OS.    monks.      These  rich  benefices  fell  into    the   hand) 

the  king  and  his    courtiers  at  the  dissolution    of 
monasteries,   with   all   their   pensions    and  perquis 
and  were  entirely  lost  to  the  Church. 

I  need  not  pursue  the  history  of  tithes  and  endowm 
further — mv  readers  are  all  familiar  with  what  follow< 

ranshos  as  We  havG  hitherto  spoken  of  parishes  "  as  circuit 

pround  committed  to  the  charge  of  those  who  had  cui 
Fouls  therein.'*     Wo  must  now  notice  them  as  citil 
shnis  rendered  necessary  by  the  laws  passed  after  the 
Bolutiou  of  monasteries  for  the  maintenance  of  the  \ 
and  the  various  other  changes  which  have  followed, 
nccted  with  the  repair  of  our  highways,  and  local 
government.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  the  poor 
been  supported  by  the  benevolence  of  ecclesiastics 
religious  houses,  and  the  charity  of  well  disposed  Cfc 
iaus,  the  monasteries  being  their  principal  resource 
compulsory  method  of  relieving  them  was  now  requ: 
and  it  was  enacted  (27  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  25)  that  provi 
should  be  made  for  the  impotent  poor.    This  was  folic 
by  the  passing  of  several  Statutes  during  the  reig 

•  It  must  be  romembcrcil  that  in  earlier  times  people  had  t.iken  r 
within  the  ctMncteries  and  church  iin^rincta,  and  built  houses  in  t 
and  by  the  Anglo-}Nixon  law<t  not  only  the  church,  but  the  glebe  o 
parish  priest,  i>osscssed  the  right  of  sanctuary. — Brewer,  p.  iil. 
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Elizabeth,  casting  tlie  burthen  of  relieving  them  on  each  Cbap.  xxxvi. 
pariBh,  or  on  their  relations,  provided  they  were  in  a 
position  to  help  them.  As  most  of  my  readers  are  well  ao- 
qnainted  with  the  administration  of  our  Poor  Laws,  I 
need  not  dwell  upon  it ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that 
every  parish  which  existed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  has 
00  continued  ever  since. 

The  setting  out  of  tithes  when  taken  in  kind,  and  the 
technicalities  formerly  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  poor  laws,  rendered  the  precise  boundaries  of 
parishes  fruitful  subjects  of  dispute  and  litigation,  and 
formerly  necessitated  the  beating  of  the  bounds  on  Holy 
Thursday,  or  on  some  other  appointed  day. 

The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  before  the  term 
parish  was  generally  substituted  in  civil  proceedings  for 
borough,  township,  and  ville,  all  these  terms  were  fre- 
quently used  indiscriminately,  especially  during  the  six- 
teenth  century ;  hence  the  confusion  which  often  arises  in 
the  application  of  them  by  our  county  historians. 

The  parishes  in  East  Kent  are  small  when  compared 
with  some  of  those  in  West  Kent,  and  even  these  are  small 
compared  with  parishes  in  the  north  of  England,  where  40 
square  miles  is  not  deemed  an  unusual  area.  The  Kentish 
parishes  are  of  no  particular  form,  which  implies  antiquity. 
In  the  Weald  of  Sussex  they  are  oblong  in  shape,*  and  so 
are  several  of  our  Kentish  parishes  on  the  borders  of  the 
Weald ;  take  for  instance  Westerham,  Brasted,  Sundridge, 
Chevening,  and  Ghiddingstone.  These  parishes,  like  the 
laths,  run  from  north  to  south,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Forest,  in  whose  rights  the  inhabitants  participated. 

The  principal  severances  of  parishes  in  Kent  will  be 
foimd  between  Sittingboume,  Faversham,  Whitstable,  and 
Canterbury,  and  in  the  district  of  Eomney  Marsh. 

The  assizes  for  Kent  appear  to  have  been  held  at  Maid-  Assize  towns 
stone  since  the  Restoration  ;  they  were  previously  held  at  "^  ^^^^ 

*  Hartfield,  in  Sussex,  is  six  miles  in  length,  averaging  about  two  in 
breadth.  (Lower's  Sussex,  VoL  I.,  p.  211.)  Abinger,  in  Surrey,  is  nine 
iDiiles  long,  and  not  more  than  one  m  breadth. 
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cpaf.  XXXVI.  different  parts  of  the  oonnty,  yiz.,  East  Oreenwioh,  Diit- 
ford,  Milton-next-Oravesendy  Seyenoaks,  Bochester,  Ibid- 
Btone,  and  Canterbury. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  notice  the  Eoolesitt- 
tical  Jorisdiotion  of  Kent. 

YoL  I.,  p.  99.        Respecting  its  origin  I  have  bat  little  to  add  to  whik 

will  be  found  in  Chapters  XII.  and  Xm.  of  the  fint 
volume. 

The  Eccietias-      From  the  introdaction  of  Christianity  Kent  has  been 

tiona.  ^"  ^  divided  into  the  two  dioceses  of  Canterbury  and  BoebeB- 
ter,  the  Medway  for  the  most  part  at  first  constitating 
the  boundary.  These  dioceses  have  of  late  undergone 
certain  changes.  Each  diocese  is  divided  into  deane- 
riesy  and  these  again  into  parishes.  The  full  and  inte* 
resting  information  which  is  yearly  published  under  abk 
editorship  by  the  Church  Printing  Company  rendan 
it  imnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  at  length  on  this,  the 
concluding  part  of  the  chapter.  The  Diocese  of  Csn- 
terbury  originally  possessed  one  archdeaconry,  styled 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  and  eleven  deaneries, 
nnd  the  Diocese  of  Rochester  an  archdeaconry,  styled  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Rochester,  and  five  deaneries.  In 
these  dioceses  there  were  certain  parishes  called  "pe- 
culiars," which  were  visited  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. 

Hasted,  ^  During  the  thirteenth  century  the  Popes  exempted  the 
"*^'  '  '  convent  of  St.  Augustine,  Canterbury,  and  its  possessions, 
from  all  archiepiscopal  supervision,  and  subjected  them 
only  to  the  dominion  of  Rome.  This  caused  the  Abbot  to 
institute  his  own  independent  deaneries.  One  of  them 
was  Lenham,  which  included  Faversham,  Milton,  Selling, 
Sheldwich,  Kennington,  Willesborough,  Tenterden,  Frit- 
tenden,  Stone,  Brookland,  Burmarsh,  Dymchurch,  Kings- 
down,  and  Lenham.  This  was  deemed  a  gross  innovation 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Rome  was  appealed 
to  for  justice.  The  controversy  lasted  long.  Pope  Boni- 
face VIII.,  A.D.  1800,  entrusted  the  Abbots  of  Westmins- 
ter,  Waltham,  and  St,  Edmunds,  with  the  settlement  of 
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the  dispute ;  and,  after  a  further  delay  of  eight  years,  and  Chap,  xxxvi. 
the  expenditure  of   large  sums  of    money,  these  new 
deaneries  were,  by  the  Pope's  bull,  suppressed,  and  the 
parishes  again  became  subject  to  the  Archbishop's  juris- 
diction. 

In  Appendix  H.  will  be  found  some  interesting  extracts  Appendix  H. 
from  Archbishop  Laud's  Diary,  and  from  his  Archie-  ^JjJ^^^^ 
piscopal  Returns  to  Charles  I.  in  connexion  with  the  state  on  his  Pro- 
of the  Kentish  parishes,  &c.,  within  his  Province.  ^^^ 

In  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty  the  dioceses  in 
Kent  were  altered  by  an  Order  in  Council,  of  8th  August, 
1845,  made  pursuant  to  the  Statute  of  6  and  7  William 
rV.,  c.  77,  by  which  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury  was  to 
include  the  County  of  Kent,  except  the  City  and  Deanery 
of  Rochester,  and  the  following  parishes  were  transferred  . 
to  the  Diocese  of  London  (but  by  a  recent  Order  in 
Council  the  Kentish  parishes  have  been  restored  to  the 
Diocese  of  Rochester),  viz.,  Charlton,  Lee,  Lewisham, 
Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Eltham,  Plumstead,  St.  Nicholas, 
Deptford,  and  that  part  of  St.  Paul's,  Deptford,  which  is 
in  Kent,  and  also  the  parishes  of  Croydon  and  Addington, 
and  the  district  of  Lambeth  Palace,  in  Surrey ;  and  the 
parishes  styled  « peculiars"  became  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Archdeacons. 

By  the  same  Act  provision  was  made  for  founding  a 
new  archdeaconry  (Maidstone)  and  by  another  Order  in 
Council,  of  4th  June,  1841,  made  pursuant  to  the  Act 
8  and  4  Vict.,  c.  118,  a  canonry  in  Canterbury  Cathedral 
was  annexed  to  this  archdeaconry ;  whilst  the  deaneries 
of  Sittingbourne,  Charing,  and  Sutton  were  transferred 
from  the  Archdeaconry  of  Canterbury  to  Maidstone. 

The  Diocese  of  Canterbury  is  now  divided  into  twenty 
deaneries,  ten  within  the  Archdeaconry  of  Canterbury, 
viz..  East  Bridge,  West  Bridge,  Canterbury,  Dover, 
Elham,  North  Lympne,  South  Lympne,  Ospringe,  Sand- 
wich, and  Westbere,  andjthe  remaining  ten  within  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Maidstone,  viz..  East  Charing,  West 
Charing,  Croydon,  East  Dartford,  West  Dartford,  North 
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Chap,  xxxvt.  Mailing,  South  Mailing,  Shoreham,  Sittingboomc,  and 

Sutton.      At  the  head  of  each  of  theso   deaneries  is  a 
rural  dean. 

That  part  of  the  diocese  of  Eochester  which  is  in  Kent 
is  divided  into  five  deaneries,  viz.,  Rochester,  Gravesend, 
Cobham,  Greenwich,  and  Woolwich,  and  is  presided  over 
by  an  archdeacon,  styled  the  Archdeacon  of  Bochester  and 
St.  Alban*s,  and  five  rural  deans.* 

As  no  tax  could  be  levied  except  with  the  assent  of 
those  who  had  to  pay  it,  the  Lords  and  Commons  were  in 
the  habit  of  taxing  themselves,  and  the  Clergy  in  convo- 
cation taxed  themselves  until  1GG4  ;  from  which  time  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice  conferred  the  right  of  voting  in  the 
election  of  members  of  parliament. 


THE   AREA,  HOUSES,  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE   COUNTY 
OF  KENT  FROM  THE  LAST  CENSUS,  IN  1871. 


Area 

in  Statute 
Acres. 


Houses. 


Inhabited. 


1,004,984 


151,344 


Uninhabited. 


Building. 


10,850 


1,253 


Population. 


Pcntons. 


Males. 


Females. 


Average  Number  of 


Persons 
to  an  Acre. 


Acres 
to  a  Person. 


848,294 


417,500 


430,788 


0-81 


1-18 


The  county  oontains  437  *'  civil  parishes,  or  places.' 


Oonolusiou. 


I  have  now  brought  my  work  to  a  close.     In  it  I  have 
endeavoured  to  furnish  my  readers  with  the  best  ovidenoe 

•  From  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  we  mav  conclude  that'the 
office  of  Kund  Dean  was  not  unknown  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors ;  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Deans  of  Cathedrals  (the  Decani  Perpetoi) 
they  were  culled  Archipresbj-teri  and  Decani  TempNorarii 
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I  could  collect  regarding  this  once  dreary  forest,  but  now  ^'H>r.  xxxvi. 
flourishing  district.  In  doing  so  I  have  introduced  many 
things  which,  by  some,  may  be  considered  irrelevant ;  but 
my  subject  would,  I  fear,  have  been  very  dry  and  uninter- 
esting had  it  been  more  strictly  limited.  My  chief  object  has 
been  to  perpetuate  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us,  and  to  promote  a  spirit  of  enquiry  among  the 
rising  generation.  We  have  seen  the  thorns  and  thistles 
for  many  a  century  luxuriating  in  this  wild  district,  in 
things  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  when,  in  the  words  of 
the  most  ancient  parable  extant,  *'  all  the  trees  of  the 
forest  said  io  the  bramble.  Come  thou  and  reign  over 
us,"  and  this  continued  until  the  bright  morning  star 
began  to  shadow  forth  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  with 
civilization  in  its  train.  The  regenerating  process  was 
slow  and  scarcely  perceptible,  until  Caxton*  was  permitted 
to  lend  his  mighty  aid  to  dispel  the  darkness,  ignorance, 
and  superstition  which  had  so  long  dimmed  that  bright 
light,  and  men  began  to  read  and  think  for  themselves. 

We  hear  daily  that  we  are  living  in  strange  and  most 
eventful  times ;  but  has  not  every  age  its  strange  and 
eventful  times  ?  Hence  the  need  of  our  constant  prayer, 
that  we  may  continue  "stedfast  in  faith,  joyful  through 
hope,  and  rooted  in  charity."  The  spiritual  husbandman, 
who,  by  God*s  grace,  has  the  good  seed  in  his  own  heart, 
must  never  relax  in  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  others,  but 
should  strive  to  circulate  the  Book  of  Life  (now  almost 
literally  obtained  ** without  money  and  without  price") 
among  the  thousands  of  his  still  benighted  countrymen, 
and  scatter  throughout  the  world  its  translations,  now 


*  In  my  first  volume  I  ventured  to  suggest  the  erection  of  a  Memorial  OAxton. 
to  Caxton  in  his  native  Weald.  We  have  had  of  late  a  colunm  raised  to 
Tyndal,  the  early  translator  of  the  Bible,  and,  stiU  more  recently,  a 
statue  to  John  Bun  van,  whose  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  known  in  aU 
lands.  While  thus  doing  honour  where  honour  is  due,  it  is  strange  that 
William  Caxton  should  stiU  be  neglected.  Had  he  not  laboured  before 
them,  neither  Tyndal  nor  Bunyan  could  have  carried  out  the  great 
works  which  have  added  so  much  lustre  to  their  names.  Caxton 
belongs  to  us  by  birth,  and  tee  at  all  events  ought  not  to  be  indifferent 
to  his  memory. 
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cbat.  xxxvl    pnblLrhed  in  almost  every  langiiAge.    Jjti  this  be  doi 

and  let  the  edncation  of  onr  children  be  a  religions  oi 
embracing  all  niefol  knowledge,  bat  based  on  the  vo: 
of  God,  and  we  need  have  no  fear  for  England.  IbD 
and  tboB  only,  whenever  the  last  generation  of  men  slu 
pans  away  from  the  earth,  and  all  the  stately  trees  of  tl 
forest  shall  be  laid  low,  we  may  hope,  throagh  the  61 
and  nnmerited  mercy  of  Christ  oar  Savioor,  to  meet,  ni 
in  the  Wealden  fields  of  misery  and  sorrow,  bat  in  tl 
city  "which  hath  no  need  of  the  son,  neither  of  tl 
moon,  to  shine  in  it,  for  the  Glory  of  God  doth  li^tc 
it/' 
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(Page  562.) 

LETTER   FROM    JAMES  II.,  WHILE  HE  WAS  DETAINED  AT 
FAVERSHAM,   TO  THE   EARL  OF  WINCHILSEA.» 

"  Feversham,  Dec  12,  168a 

"  I  am  juBt  now  come  in  here,  having  been  last  night  seased  by  some 

of  this  towne,  who  telling  me  yon  were  to  be  here  this  day,  I  would  not 

make  myself  known  to  them,  thinking  to  have  found  you  here  ;  but  that 

not  being,  I  desire  you  would  come  hither  to  me,  and  that  as  privately  as 

you  could  do,  that  I  might  advise  with  you  concerning  my  safety,  hoping 

you  have  that  true  loyalty  in  you,  as  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  secure 

me  from  my  enemys,  of  which  you  shall  find  me  as  sensible  as  you  can 

cl6sire» 

"JAMES  B.»' 
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(Page  627.) 

3LETTER  FROM  ARTHUR  YOUNG,  ON  THE  TRIAL  AT  MAID- 
STONE, IN  1798,  OF  O'CONNOR  AND  OTHERS. 

"Deab  Sib, — I  dined  yesterday  with  three  of  the  jurymen  of  the 
Slackbume  Hundred,  who  have  been  summoned  to  Maidstone  on  the 
'fevial  of  O'Connor  and  Co. ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  not  one 
jrcoman  of  this  district  should  have  been  sunmioned  to  an  assize  for  this 
^»<3unty,  nor  to  any  of  the  quarter  sessions  (excepting  the  midsummer)  for 
jncmore  than  fifty  years.  These  three  men  are  wealthy  yeomen,  and  parti, 
of  the  High  Court  party.  Now,  this  is  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  as  they 
good  farmers,  and  much  in  my  interest,  to  be  sure,  I  exerted  all  my 
[uence  to  convince  them  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is,  at  the  present 
ximoizient,  for  the  security  of  the  realm,  that  the  felons  should  swing.  I 
s^0X>x^tented  to  them  that  the  acquittal  of  Hardy  and  Co.  laid  the  f  ounda- 
of  the  present  conspiracy,  the  Manchester,  London  Corresponding 
L«ty,  &C.,  &c.  I  urged  them,  by  all  possible  means  in  my  power,  to 
L^  them  through  mercy,  a  memento  to  others ;  and,  had  the  others 
the  deep-laid  conspiracy  which  is  coming  to  light  would  have 


The  original  was  in  the  pocsession  of  Heneage,  Earl  of  WinchllBca,  in  1727.^ 
'»**:«'#  Life  (\fjame9  II.  t  Vol.  II.,  Appendix  No.  VI. 
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been  necessarily  crashed  in  its  infancy.  These,  with  many  other  aiji- 
ments,  I  pressed  with  a  view  that  they  should  go  into  Coort  avowedly 
determined  in  their  Yerdict,  no  matter  what  the  evidence.  An  innocot 
man,  oommitted  to  gaol,  never  offers  a  bribe  to  a  turnkey  to  M  bk 
escape.  O'Connor  did  this,  to  my  knowledge ;  and  although  the  Jodp 
is  sufficiently  stem,  and  seldom  acquits  where  hanging  is  necessary,  thi 
onl>  fear  I  have  is  that  when  the  jury  is  impannelled  the  Uuu  maypia 
the  ascendancy.  In  short,  I  pressed  the  matter  so  much  upon  their  mbmi 
that  if  any  one  of  the  three  is  chosen  I  think  something  may  be  doK 
These  three  men  have  gained  their  good  fortunes  by  f aiming ;  and,  I 
think  they  are  now  thoroughly  sensible  that  they  would  lose  eniy 
shilling  by  acquitting  these  fdons. 

"  I  have  seen,  sir,  that  detested  shore,  that  atrocious  land  of  d» 
potism ;  from  Shakespeare's  Cliff,  Calais's  &teei>le8  ;  and,  truly,  1 8Lid< 
dored,  not  at  the  precipice,  but  by  contemplating  the  vicinity  to  me  of  a 
miscreant  crew  of  hellions,  vomiting  their  imjiotent  vengeance,  and 
already  satiating  their  bloody  appetites  upon  my  country.  Ah !  my  good 
sir,  we  are  safe ;  it  is  next  to  a  moral  impossibility  that,  in  Soisex  « 
Kent,  they  could  land  in  force ;  the  batteries,  forts,  &c,  are  sonumena 
that  hardly  a  gunboat  could  escape  being  blown  to  atoms.  But  Irehai 
Alas  !  alas  I  it  is  lost,  sir ;  I  fear  it  is  gone.  Here  Government  are  nov 
spending  hundreds  of  thousands  in  fortifying  what  can  never  be  attsekad: 
they  are  fortifying  the  Castle  with  out-works,  ravelins,  oounter-aeai|% 
and  immense  ditches  :  and  they  are  absolutely  burrowing  under  the  ledk 
for  barracks.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  prodigious  undertaking ;  but  aW 
lutely  useless.  It  is  a  pity,  indeed  it  is,  when  money  is  so  much  wanted, 
to  see  it  so  wantonly  wasted,  and  all  done  in  throwing  down  the  diff 
upon  the  beach.  Kemembcr  me  to  Mrs.  L.  and  your  family :  assure  bff 
we  expect  a  Republican  visitation.  This  country  is  split  into  party,  bst 
I  never  enter  into  the  habitation  of  a  yeoman  but  I  see  the  sword  of  ill 
owner  suspended.  Glorious  sight !  But  the  Militia,  O  Lord !  at  Horahan, 
Bhoreham,  Ashford,  Battle,  Lewes,  Brighton,  Ringraer,  &c.,  &c  Ivoy 
seldom  meet  with  a  sober  man :  'tis  nothing  but  a  dreadful  sight  d 
drunkenness.  Fine  soldiers  in  action !  —  their  pay,  their  pay,  m 
extravagant ! 

**I  have  now  as  fine  a  sight  of  the  chalk  hills  opposite  as  ever  was  seA. 
The  sun  is  setting  upon  that  vile  land,  and  presents  an  object  not  a  litdi 
disagreeable. 

"Yours,  truly, 

"A.  YOUNG.* 

"Dover,  May-day. 

"  Gamaliel  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk." 
*  I  believe  he  was  never  in  Holy  orders,  as  stated  at  page  627. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


(Page  728.) 

I^   OF    ANCIENT    DENES,   AND   THE    PABISSES    IN   WHICH   THET   WEBE 

SITUATED. 


DEKE. 

PARISH. 

DEME. 

PARisn. 

ideue,  port 

Biddenden 

Beretylte,  part 

Hawkhurst 

lene 

Chiddingatone 

If            II 

II 

1,  part 

Cranbrook 

Baridene 

ff 

■  Franchim 

»» 

Boundene 

Headoom 

>,  pwrt 

Hawkhnivt 

Baldene 

ff 

/de— OCT 

>> 

Blechyndene 

»f 

idene,  part 

SandhuTBt 

Bettonham,  part 

If 

it,  or  Aydhant 

Staplehont 

Badmondeue 

HOTimonden 

mden.  East 

Tenteiden 

Bavedene 

ff 

ord  denes 

Tunbridgo 

Brambles 

ff 

n  Azton  Hundred; 

** 

Bogdene 

Harden 

note 

Woodchnrch 

Bayndene 
Betheryndene  or  Sand- 

ff 
Sandhant 

dene 

Benenden 

hnnt 

?adene,  part 

>* 

Biahopsdidie,  part 

Sandhurst 

Dfl^ont,  part 

Bethenden 

Bstryndene 

ff 

ndCTift 

>» 

Biddendene,  Little 

jcdene 

II 

Bonldridge 

ff 

ndene 

Biddenden 

Bemdene'or  Bamdene 

ff 

iham,  part 

If 

Bardlesdene 

If 

Dghuft,  part 

If 

Boxdene 

ff 

Ttdene,  part 

If 

Biddendene 

ff 

1 

BonghtoD  Malherbe 

Babyngdene 

Staplehdist 

cng]«3r 

Cranbrook 

Bramilande 

Stone,  in  OxDof 

ane 

If 

Borsile  or  Boxsila 

Tenteiden 

OTA 

Edenbridgf 

Bugelsdene 

ff 

am 

If 

Brinendene 

ff 

.orst 

Frittetideti 

Blao^books 

Wittexsham 

fold 

Oondharst 

Blackbome 

Woodohuioh 

radene,  part 

HighHalden 

Bodenden 

If 

ibonme 

If 

Brittonidene 

u 

AppatdU. 


CLiJliiulklie.  Juit 


t'LUIifJJ'lent,  Grott 


Pcrondouv 


F.Jk«i.Une 

BcDt1lJ<D 

FtuLunt 
Sudlinnt 

FrJlry 

BiJ.)MHlcU 

Cmibiwk 

Fkl.jii.i..ii>;,  iKirt 

FritlcoOai 

Knllu.-n,.irt» 

Fiih.li™clu 

GwvUiunt 

.   Fcohill 

HswUiunt 

B.««.>l.!ll 

FKlvtullllO 

Funl^ham 

Dldd«Hl«i 

;   FriUiuo,  part 
i  Fmulam,    .. 

<• 

i'  FolkvudcDb,  part 

BudhniTt 

ChmrtButlon 

|.  Fiold 
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..... 

,„,„. 

„». 

r^«H. 

«top 

BUplebunt 

Bileendena,  port 

He^l™. 

lOS 

.. 

Etmpdeue 

Iims 

Tenlenbui 

HooImilntT 

l^lUadOM 

ToDbildge 

^B«tdo«. 

Heade 

bant 

Tuldlng 

Little 

Ldgh 

Tham 

Drwk 

nborj 

CtHilirook 

BaTdl«trte 

Harden 

Blekham 

Hudfli 

z 

»^r 

Hunideiie,  Eon 

HenDden 

put 

BoUBdB 

PlQokley 

^ 

Hole,p«t 
Holdiduie 

ted 

Bitdana 

■dwe  or  Eytfih- 

Uamduu,  East  put 

aondhunt 

iduie 

EM^a««,Vml^ 

:: 

■u 

., 

Haj. 

Smi^ 

Boiighton  Mjillierbe 

UdOKI 

Chart,  Little 

Hulnihnirt 

KM,  put 

Idsi   [nBrtridje] 

Cronbnxik 

■■ 

* 

!1 

Tidg«.p«rt 

HlSendeiie 

km. 

Cruitowk 

nomdeno 

ldHUI.I«lt 

BenluUT 

8UiM.«rt 

nrtll,  put 

Boudridg, 

aoDdiuint 

port 

Honmer 

Tentenlen 

ridge,  put 

Be,  Great 

l{ald6D.0nit 

H-Jden,  nigh 

UatdcD  LIttIa 

TsDtadan 

■deu]-« 

-■ 

H&lUng  duiH 

Tonbrtdg* 

Idge,  put 

■' 

Ueoklta  dcu« 
Hoo  donee 

JL.  Little 

WoDdchiiich 

ridge,  part 

i!R>Da  or  Hedcione 

neadoem 
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Dns. 

FAailH. 

Dm. 

rABBK. 

Hole 

Ulcomb 

Langley  denes 

Tonbridg* 

Ley  bourne  denes 

»> 

Ideiie 

Benenden 

loheregge 

Biddenden 

Morley 

Bethendon 

Ibomdeue 

11 

Mapsdene 

Goudhnist 

Ivetigh 

Chart  SnttoQ 

Mundena 

¥Tiyl»  TT^il«^ 

niadene  or  Ldllideoe 

Goudhurst 

Markdene 

Hawkhml 

Idene 

■  • 

Mopesdene,  Great 

ft 

Idene 

Bolrenden 

Littie 

f* 

niingdene,  part 

Hawkhurst 

Modyndene 

Headoom 

Mordene 

Lei^ 

II          If 
Ideudene 

II 
Headoom 

Meredene,  East 

Maiden 

Iddendeae 

Plucklegr 

„       West 

*» 

Idene,  Great 

Staplehunt 

Mileham 

BolTeiideii 

Idene,  Little 

If 

MidaeU 

*f 

Iggledene,  part 

Tenterden 

Mapleadene 

f* 

Itchendene 

Woodchurch 

Maytham,  Great 

»t 

,.       Littto 

f» 

Knole 

Benenden 

Mardene 

Bmaniea 

Kingsdene 

Boughton  Malherbe, 

Maplehuist 

BtaplehuzBi 

part 

Mottynden,  Great,  part 

Sutten  Valenes^  a 

Kingsdeno 

Egerton,  iiart 

Town  Sutton 

Kmgsnorth 

•> 

Meusden,  part 

Tenterden 

Kilndowne 

Goudhurst 

II                  n 

II 

Kiiockdeno 

t* 

Meopham  denes 

Tonbridge 

KelBhoni 

Headoom 

Milton  (Grave8end)denes 

1* 

Kiiigsnorth,  West 

Pliickley 

Northumb  deno 

Biddenden 

Komahiini  orCaaaingham 

Rolvenden 

Newendene 

High  HZlden 

Kingsdene,  i>art 

Smartlcn 

Newendene 

Newenden 

Lowodo  [Lowood  ?] 

Bethersden 

Xortholmondene 

Smardoi 

Lewcell 

Biddenden 

Northfleet  denes 

Tonbridge 

Lualicndeno's  Cross 

II 

Newhurst 

Woodchurch 

liadyadeno 

Ebony 

Omcndeue,  part 

Biddenden 

Lilfldon 

Hawkhorst 

Oakeudone 

Chiddingstooe 

LaBhendeno 

Headcom 

Omendene,  part 

High  Halden 

Loaseuham 

Newenden 

Ockley 

Hawkhunt 

Lambordone,  part 

11 

OuBdeDe 

Pluckley 

Lodendeue 

Rolvenden 

Orlovingdene 

Rolvenden 

Loddendon 

Staplehurst 

Ovendene 

Smarden 

Lowdene 

Rolvenden 

>> 

SundHdge 

Lamberdone,  part 

Sandhurst 

Otford  denes 

Tunbridgo 

Lendene 

II 

Oflham  denes 

•1 

Latihendeue 

Rmarden 

PiiuphurBt,  part 

Bethersden 

Lessendeno 

II 

Foveudeno 

«ff 

Lights  Nottindene 

Tenterden 
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DENB. 

PARISH. 

DEMB. 

PARISH. 

Prickendene 

Biddendene 

Rolvendene,  part 

Bolvenden 

Parrock  Croft 

Chiddingstone 

Rolvendene,  Little 

i» 

Pickendeno,  part 

Frittenden 

Rustwell 

>i 

Paysoll 

GoudhorBt 

Ramaell,  part 

Sandhurat 

Pattcndeno,  part 

»• 

Rifk^lene 

11 

Pickondene,  part 

If 

Romdene 

Pijieadeno 

Hawkhont 

Redgway,  part 

Tentcxdea 

Peckenndene 

Kingsnorth 

Reddene,  part 

tt 

Patttiiidene,  part 

Harden 

Ridley  denes 

Tnnbridge 

Pykendene 

i> 

Redgway,  part 

Woodchnioh 

Pimphxirat 

Fluckley 

Rxunpendene 

t$ 

Peashad 

Sandhaist 

Rookej 

If 

Pattendene 

Shipbotime 

Rogshay 

tt 

Povendeno,  port 

Hmarden 

Robehunt 

tt 

Pluflhinghuret 

Staplehunt 

Standene,  part 

Benendan 

Pagehurst,  Little 

i> 

9    m 

Sarrendene 

Preston 

Tenterden 

Snodehill 

Bethersden 

PeckL-vm,  East,  denes 

Tunbridge 

South  Withrindene 

tt 

PalBtro 

Wittersham 

Southdene,  or  Snordene 

tt 

Puiondene 

f> 

SpelhiiTBt 

Biddenden 

Polackborne 

Woodchorch 

Stephuntt 

tt 

Plurenden,  part 

>f 

Slandene,  part 

tt 

f*            tt 

Switliredigdene,  or 

Bonghton  Halherfao 

part,    for- 

Suthrindeue 

morly  Twiaden 

«• 

Stoberfleld 

Brenchley 

»»            »» 

II 

SlBaiughurst 

Cranbrook 

Proudennesrede 

i» 

Swetlyndene 

f* 

Qtiaahondeue 

Diddenden 

Swatteiidene,  jmrt 

1* 

Sciamdene 

Edenbridge 

Rolvundono,  part 

Benonden 

SlipmUl. 

Hawkhnrst 

RAmsduno 

Benenden 

Stonedene 

Hawkhnnt 

Riddcne,  East 

Bethenden 

Seacocks 

tt 

Ramadcne 

1* 

Stanrendeno 

WW 

Headoom 

Riddeno,  part 

Bonghton  Malherbe 

Southolmondene 

If 

Roedene 

Brenchley 

Spelmondene 

Honmonden 

Rodolindene 

Cranbrook 

Sneade 

pp 

Reading,  part 

Ebony 

Shiphurst 

Harden 

Risodene,  part 

Ooudhnrst 

Shundene 

$f 

Riscbridge 

fi 

Standene,  part 

Rolvenden 

Rookhurst 

1* 

Standene,  jiart 

SandhunC 

Romdene,  part 

HighHalden 

Spondene 

II 

Risedene,  part 

Hawkhorst 

Shrabuwaite 

ft 

RindMllo,  or  Ringshill 

Headoom 

Sandhurste,  or 

Rode 

Harden 

Bethofyndene 

tt 
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puura. 

ftSBl.                    1                  P.1UH. 

ailra,l™ 

Bu.dl.um 

Twj«d«18 

Trntankn 

Sminlm 

Tmnrlw 

nicmob 

Tilfimdme,  p«it 

intu9d.iH 

BpeMhonU 

Speldhnnt 

Thum. 

WoDdeucna 

Ufldenhara 

Bniudai 

Bpcllilll,  «  Si^ll 

Sfnut.lnOimtj 

Wat  mihopiri.^ 

BC»DCll.1<II» 

W<M  R}>ldlrg« 

Selkenik'ns 

WBldojB 

BoiitliflHt  dena 

TWlTi'ttO 

WMIhendou,    or  Wad 

BCona  (nochntw]  dona 

Wiimidoiw 

Wwdulinrch 

WmlKlcDO 

Bhfrlij  Moor 

W.tohoiiJoii. 

SlirvinJeue 

W^d.n..or 

Tnandrth 

Ikthundea 

TydidBiiij 

Boagl.tonUoi.Ai*> 

I^nidena,  lut 

Wirrtvn 

Tnnhiint 

BHldelulm 

BmuJileT 

Tiiuilly,  jBirt 

(.■miihnwk 

Wimli'iii,  nr  Wuiiiltne 

FFPrtmi 

WclliiiatinW 

Wi,,h..n.lono 

TurnB-n-lDn 

mppnailmf,  or 

Iligli  IIbUc, 

WpiMla 

nawkhnnt 

Tlfli'iHlciia 

Wy„fhn«kno 

T«nHli!ne.  |mrt 

WitheriiiKhoiw 

Tilikiui 

T™..11j-.  iBrt 

W.^U-iaio 

TiAtiiclient 

Hewl™™ 

W«ki,  iwrt 

HMbkorn 

Til,l«u« 

Ueulconi 

Tub.i» 

Mudffli 

n<«l«in 

Trldeno,  G™t 

W,.Sh.mt 

„        IJMlo 

Msnlen 

Taiiiicrji  Hole  [T:iinin> 

p.iaiiun,! 

W.lllol.llWt 

Il.Jcl 

Wi.11.iint 

Staplrfinwl 

Tluini.lwio 

Woetc™. 

Tpuiwdc.i 

Twj-la" 

SnndhutM 

Wn.tliaru  d»nn 

T,j..l.ri.lgt 

Tu|i«»l«. 

Minnnluii 

Lilll«<l«i« 

Tnnitai,  |art 

.. 

liollhatl, 

W.»,l.hurch 

StziplElmRt 

T<«,t,.^-,Ui,o 

T.„t-r,l™ 
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APPENDIX  D. 


(Page  747.) 

1I8T  of  all  the  Pabishes  in  and  on  the  Borders  of  the  Weald,  with 
the  names  of  the  Hundreds  in  which  they  are  situate,  and  the 
present  Incumbents  of  such  Parishes,  Patrons  of  the  Livings, 
and  the  Population  according  to  the  last  Census.''' 


Fabish. 

HUNDBKD. 

Ihcumbemt. 

Patbon  or  Lnniro. 

POPU- 

La- 
nox. 

iigt<m 

Bircholt  Franchiw  and  Street 

G.  J.  Blomfield 

Archbiflhop 

649 

ledore 

Blaokbome 
Washlingstone 

M.  A.  French 
H.  W.  0.  FolhiU 

Archbiahop 

Hon.  M.  Sackrille 
Wedit 

671 
S14 

iXlt 

onden 

Rolrenden,    Barkley,     Sel- 
brittenden,  and  Cranbrook 

W.J.  Edge 

Rt  Hon.  G.  Hardy, 
M.P. 

1668 

Mnden 

Blackbome,  Chart  and  Long- 
bridgo,  and  Calehill 

W.  Clementaon 

Arohbiahop 

1164 

Mxongh 

Washlingstone 

C.  Bigaby 

John  Deacon 

260 

lendan 

Barkley  and  Cranhcook 

J.  Bojs 

ArohblBhop 

1419 

Lngton 

Newchnioh 

V,  IL  Cameron 

W.  H.  Halliday 

849 

ningUm 

Street 

F.  M.  Cameron 

T.  Papillon 

181 

ghtoD  Malherbe 

Ejhorne 

R  Moore 

Heirs  of  Earl  Com- 
walliB 

461 

ghton  Monchel- 

a 

Eythome 

W.  Boott 

D.  Jt  C.  of  Bocheitar 

1088 

itod 

VUIe  of  Braated  and  Hon- 
dredi  of  Weaterham  and 
Edenbridge 

C.  T.  AaUey 

Archbishop 

1180 

achley 

Brenchley  and  Homnonden, 
Twyford,  and  Borough  of 
Rogmerhill 

F.  Storr 

G.  C.  Conrthopa 

8860 

rhe  parishes  underlined  are  sitaate  only  partly  in  the  Weald.    The  names  of  the 
nbents  and  patrons  of  livings  are  taken  from  the  Canterbury  Diocesan  Clergy  last 

874. 
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PAItlSII. 


Ca^ul 


Chart,  Gnsat 


Chtft,  Little 
Chart  Snttua 
CbeTcning 
Chiddiagstono 
Cowden 


Cimnbrook 

Ebony 
Rd«nbridg« 

Egttrton 
Fnnt,  part 
Frittcnden 
Goudhunt 

nadlow 

Halden,  High 

Hawkhurst  —Part 
of  tbo  iMirish  of 
IlAwkhumt,  ooni- 
priMing  120  acres, 
without  houae«, 
extend*  into  tSiis- 
■ex 

Ileadcom 

never 

Hor^moTidon— Part 
of  the  iNirish  of 
IIorHnioitileii.com- 
priniri^  2  acres, 
without  hotijH»  in 
1871,  extemla  into 
SuHfiex 

HothfieM 


IlrarDnxo. 


WaahlinjitoncLowjof  Too- 
bridge  aud  Twyford 


Chart  and  Lonsbddffa,  and 
CalehiU 

CalehiU 

Ejhome 

Codsheath  and  Somarden 

Rozl^  and  Sozneidan 

Somenlen,  Weatsrham,  and 
Edenbiidge,  and  ATatone 

Great  Bamfleld,  Barkley, 
andCranbrook 

ble  of  Ozn^  and  Tanteixlen 

Weeterham  and  Edenbiid^ 
andSonMiden 

CalehiU 

Waihlingstone 

Barklej  and  Cranbrook 

Little,  or  West  Bamfleld, 
Manleu  and  Cranbrook 

Littlefleld  and  Lowy  of  Tun- 
bridge 

Barkley  and  Blackbome 

The  half  Ilnndrrd  of  Bam- 
field,  Selbrittcnden.  Cran- 
brook, and  Shojifwell,  in 
SuMex. 


Barkloy,  Cranbrook,  Kyhome, 
Tonhaiu  and  CalehUl 

So!uorden  and  Ruxley 

Brenohley  and  TToramondon, 
l>iirkfie]J  and  Dorough  of 
RugiuerhlU 


l2rCUXBEN-T. 


Patbos  of  Lttck 


W.  n«jma& 

C.  J.  lyOjly 

W.  F.  ElUott 
T.  RoUnaon 
T.  Sikea 
W.  E.  Hoakina 
T.  Harrej 

T.  A.  Garr 

IL  A.  I^BDOh 

C  F.  Oot« 
W.  Ajent 

T.  W.  O.  Hallward 
J.  8.  Clarke 

P.  H.  Honypenaj 

W.  B.  Stavolqr 
H.  A.  Joflyeja 


Ruoneai  Le  DeqxD- 
c«r  (Viuoiukai 
Falxnuath 

Archbiabop 


Archbiahop 

D.  ft  C.  of  Ro^BMr, 

Archbkbap  ' 

Archbiahop 

RcT.  T.  Harrej 


Anahhkhop 

Aruhbiahop 
F.  B.  Gon 

D.  ftCofStFUvk 

HeniyHoare 

D.  ft  a  of  Rodiecto] 

Capt  J.   R.  B. 
Monjpennj 

Archbishop 

Chriat  Church.  Ox.  , 


H.  D.  Sewell 

W.  W.  Battje 
H.  R.  8.  Marriott 


C1urt  and  Lou^bridge  and 
CalehiU 


Archbiahop 

i 
1 

E.  W.  M.  Waldo      I 

I 

Rer.  H.  F.  a  Mar- ' 
riott 


R.  C.  Swan 


Sir  H.  Tufton,  Bart. 
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Pabisb. 

Hundred. 

IHCDKBKNT. 

Patbon  or  Livma 

POPU- 

LA- 
TIOK. 

n 

Larkfl'eld,     Maidstone,    and 
Twyford 

J.  R.  Hall 

Archbishop 

989 

8tn>et 

R.  D.  Wilmot 

G.  W.  L.  P.  Carter 

— 

idington 

Blackbome  and  Ham 

8.  B.  Lobb 

-Lobb 

192 

lorth 

Chart  and  Longbridge 

R.Baldook 

D.  Denne 

480 

orhurBt,     the 

in  Kent ;  en- 

population. 

Brenchley  and  Honmonden 

R.  Hawkini 

D.  &  C.  of  Rochester 

607 

Codithcath,  Bomerden  and 
WashlingBtone 

T.May 

Rer.  T.  May 

1400 

I 

Maidstone 

T.  0.  Carter 

Heirs  of  Earl  Com- 
wallis 

901 

M 

Heme,  Street,  and  Worth 

E.  Biron 

Archd.  of  Canterboiy 

610 

—      Saints: 
I    population. 

Maidstone 

D.  D.  Stewart 

Archbishop 

n 

Twyford,    Maidstone,    Ey- 
home,  and  Marden 

J.  Deedes 

Archbishop 

2888 

arth 

Littlefleld 

Hon.  Sir  F.  J.  Sta- 
pleton,  Bart. 

Baroness  Le  Despen- 

oer 

918 

un 

T>iroholt  Franchise,  and 
Cliart  and  Longbridge 

0.  Norwood 

Archbishop 

720 

iteod 

Twyford 

W.  F.  Cobb 

Rer.  W.  F.  Cobb 

562 

den 

Selbrittenden  and  Ville  of 
Newenden 

J.  Poghe 

Archbishop 

851 

me 

Ham 

C.  Rolfe 

T.  OUrer 

409 

un,  East 

Twyford  and  Littlefleld 
Hooand  Littlefleld 
Washlingstone  and  Twyford 

M.  Onilow 
R  Jones 
G.  H.  Rigby 

D.  Jt  C.  of  Canterbury 
D.  &C.  of  Rochester 
Mrs.  Woodgate 

2312 

425 

1391 

uu.  West 

ay 

mt 

WashlingBtone  and  Somerden 

W.  Green 

Lord  De  L'Isle  and 
Dudley 

1697 

ey 

Calehill 

R  J.  Selwyn 

Archbishop 

818 

iden 

Rolvenden 

J.  W.  Rumaey 

D.  &  C.  of  Rochester 

1388 

»g« 

Ham  and  Xewchiirch 

R  M.  Mnriel 

Archbishop 

897 

01 

Vido  Speldhnrst 

B.  F.  Smith 

Rector  of  Speldhnist 

2767 

int 

Selbrittenden 

G.  Ridont 

Archbishop 

1239 

akt 

Codsheath 

H.  F.  Sidebott^m 

Reps,  of  Rev.  T. 
Curteis 

5949 
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P»TI«worLiTOrQ. 

IKW. 

Blukboins  ud  Cbut  and 
Longtaide. 

C.  BolTfl 

■^0^. 

^ 

aUpbgnnw 

Wmthun 

J.  W.  a  Watklii 

E.  CsBlet 

u> 

BlKkbome,  Dorklor,  uul 

F,  ?.  IlaJmwd 

IIM 

WuhUugrtoDC,    CodiheUh. 
■ud  Uoiuuden 

J.  J-  8aint 

Stn.  3.  J.  Stint 

im 

Canbrook  ud  Mnidsn.  Ey- 
homo  Hud  HnlditoiKi 

T.  Click 

St,  John'aCoL,  Cu. 

i;t* 

Bton> 

IileofOiney 

H.  P.  Blrid«B 

D.AUDfCwbsbocj 

»o 

BunOridgo 

15M 

eaCbm.  Eut 

EjUwar. 
ETthomo 

Tontodm 

R.  Smbia 

H.  R.  Henwitha 

D.&arfRocl»t-r 
D.*C.atR«l«tar 

D.ftaDfCmiitarbu; 

no 

IIM 

Bati™  Viilmo.,  or 
7«n>  tJnttoD 

ToDtanlcD 

Tod^ 

B™«iL.D-p«.. 

M 

Timbridg.uidTun 

J.  T.  M«i!.7.  uid 

».» 

Ulwmb 

Eytlioniij  and  Fa»or«b»ni 

J.  L<m.phl<!r 

H«i.    C.    D.    C. 

m 

Warehomo 

BlackbomoandHam 

T,  R.  MajhBW 

(M 

WaiU-rliani  lad  Edeobridg* 

H,  Bt4.eia 
U.  C.  Dartlstt 

D.&C.  DlRwhsta 

mo 

Wotcthniu 

WllKnJ,.ira 

W.  of  OlIBJ 

8,  H.  Parke* 

S^V^i^^ 

MO 

WDSdutlUK;Il 

Ulaekliumii 

F.  tt  Wtlla 

ArdiUaliop 

IW 

WroOum 

Wmtham 

tLuio 

Ardihlihap 

»U 

Y.IdliM(-Sl.  Jf «. 
CollldiSlnHl* 

TwTfoi-liHulBcmnighof 
RiigiDerliill 

T.MUIi 

Anbd,  Oiapmia 
Bm.  F.  Chkpmui 

}„ 
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(Page  748.) 

TOKENS  FOR  MONEY  ISSUED  IN  THE  WEALD  OF  KENT 
DURING  THE   SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Coins  of  various  desoriptions  are  known  to  have  been  '*  minted  *'  in  this  county  from 
-▼erv  early  times ;  but  I  believe  that  none  can  be  safely  considered  to  have  been  struck 
in  the  Weald  of  Kent^  during  either  the  British  or  Koman  occupation.  There  were 
several  Kentish  mints  m  the  times  of  the  Saxon  dynasties,  and  also  after  the  Norman 
Conquest,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  but,  as  none  of  the  mints  were  in  the 
towns  of  the  Weald,  further  allusion  to  them  is  needless. 

The  coinage  of  these  mints  was  of  silver ;  but  as  population  increased,  a  want  was 
f^reatly  felt  for  coin  of  an  inferior  metal  and  value  for  the  daily  transactions  of  the 
people.  The  successive  Sovereigns,  however,  persistently  refused  to  grant  their  subjects 
this  accommodation,  and  many  attempts  were  made  to  meet  the  wants  by  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  money.  But  tbii  did  not  suffice  for  the  necessities  of  the  people,  and  by 
degrees  base  money  was  largely  struck  and  circulated.  Though  the  offenders  were 
■everelv  punished,  these  issues  increased,  the  metal  used  being  chiefly  lead,  and  the 
great  plaoieof  coinage  BristoL  Two  specimens,  however,  struck  at  Canterbuxy,  are  known. 

James  L  and  ms  son  Charles  granted  patents  for  the  issue  of  copper  ** farthings;" 
but  the  patentees,  who  had  to  pay  heavily  for  their  privilege,  robbed  the  public  so 
shamefully  that  tiie  patents  were  eventuimy  withdrawn,  l^e  subsequent  disputes 
between  Charles  L  and  his  people  prevented  any  further  attempts  at  putting  forth 
•mall  mon^ ;  and  immediately  after  his  death  the  re-issue  bv  private  individuals  com- 
menced. The  earliest  date  on  these  tokens  for  money  is  1648,  and  the  latest  1672,  in 
which  jear  Charies  IL  issued  a  plentiful  supply  of  copper  money,  and  aU  private  tokens 
were  rigorously  suppressed. 

The  earliest  tokens  were  farthings ;  but  after  the  Beetoration  of  Charles  II.  half- 
pence were  struck,  and  several  examples  of  Tokens  issued  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  between 
1648  and  1672  wUl  be  found  in  the  following  Ust,  which  is  compiled  from  the  very 
excellent  work  on  the  Tokens  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  published  by  Mr.  W.  Bovne, 
in  1857)  witii  additions  from  the  MS.  collections  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Smallfield,  a  member  of  the 
Kent  ArchfBoloeical  Society,  from  specimens  in  his  cabinet.  Though  my  limits  restrict 
me  to  tilie  Wealden  tokens,  it  may  be  stated  that  above  500  varieties  of  half -pence  and 
farthings  were  issued  in  tne  county,  and  that  the  issuers  in  many  oases  take  especial 
pains  to  make  known  on  their  tokens  that  they  lived  "  in  Kent.** 

APPLEDORE. 

O.  JOHN .  BOVRNB  .  1669  —  The  Arms  of  England  and  France,  quarterly, 

surmounted  by  a  crown. 
R.   OF  .  APPLEDORE  —  HIS  .  DOVBLE  •  TOKEN.  I  •  S  •  B  Halfpenny. 

O.  THO  .  WATERS  .  OP  .  LID  .OB  —  T  .  W 

K.  APELDOBB .  IN .  KENT  —  T .  w  Farthing. 

BENENDEN. 
O.  BiCHABD ,  GRANT .  OP  —  The  Orooers'  Arms. 
lU  BEKSirDIN  .  IN  •  KXNT  »  B  •  M  •  0  Farthing. 
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Appeudix. 


Halfpenny. 
Haifpennj. 

Farthing. 
Halfpenny. 
Halfpenny. 

Farthing. 


BIDDEXDEX. 
O.  niCHARD  .  FOSTER  .  1668  —  A  lion  ramp.int. 

K.  IX  .  BIDPRXDES  .  15  .  KENT  —  HIS  HALF  PEXT 

O.  RICH  .  FiJi^TE?. .  OF  .  DIDDEXPEX  —  A  lion  rampant. 

R.   IS  .  KEXT  .  HI3  .  HALFB  .  PEWT  —  B  .  I  .  F 

O.   ALEX.\XDER  .  ROLMSBT  —  1658 

VL  OF  .  BEDDENDEX  .  IX  .  KSXT  —  A  .  H 

O.   ALEXAXDER  .  HOIIESBT  '—  HIS  HALF  PESXT 
R.   IX  .  BIDDEXDEX  .  IX  .  KEXT  —  A  .  H  .  H 

O.  ALEX.\XDEE  .  LIXDRIDGB  —  HIB  HALF  PEKT 

R.   OF  .  BIDDBXrEX  .  1671  —  A  .  M  .  L 

O.   THOMAS  .  SCECLES  —  A  ship. 

B.   DC  .  BIDDEXDEX  .  1666  —  T  .  M  .  8 

BOXNINOTON. 
O.  lASOX  .  G«'kVLi) .  OF .  BVXTXGDOH    (In  four  lines,  filling  the  field.) 
K.  Hid .  UALFE  .  FEXXT .  1670  (    ditto       ditto    )  Halfpenny. 

BRASTED. 

O.   WILLIAM  .  LIXE3  —  1666 

R.  BUE3TEO  .  IX  .  KEXT  —  w .  M  .  L  Farthing. 

BRKXCHLEY. 

O.  WILLIAM  .  WOODGAT  —  The  Grooen*  Arms. 

R.  OF .  BRENCHLET  .  1^4  —  w .  M .  w  Farthing. 

O.  wiLUAM  .  wooDGATB .  1664    (In  three  lines,  between  parallel  lines.) 
R.  IX  .  BREXCHLET  —  w  .  M .  w  Halfpenny. 

COWDKN. 

O.  lAM  .  IE.V  .  .  .  TALLOW  —  A  stick  of  candles  on  a  crescent  moon.  Bar- 
rounded  by  seTen  stars. 

R.  CHAX  .  IX  .  COVDEAXE  —  I.M.I 

O.   JOHX  .  OSBORXE  —  1663 

R.   COWDEAXE  .  MERCER  —  I.  O. 

CRANBROOK. 
O.  JOHX  .  AVERT  .  OF  —  Three  pigeons. 

R.   CRAXBROOKE  .  MERCER  —  L  F.  A. 

O.  THOMAS  .  BVTTERLT  .  OF  —  A  man  dipping  candies. 

R.   CRAXBRUCRE  .  MERCER  —  T.  M.  B.  1606. 

O.  THOMAS  .  DAXILL  .  OF  —  The  Grocors*  Arms. 

R.   CRAXBROCKE  .  IX  .  KEXT  —  T.  D. 

O.  RICH  .  FRAXCEWELL  —  Bust  of  a  King,  crowned,  with  sceptre  in  his 

hand. 
R.   IX  .  CRAXBROOKE  .57  —  B.  K.  F. 

O.   ROBERT  .  MARCH  .  OF  .  —  R  .  C  .  M 
R.   CRAXBBOCH  .  MERCER  —  1657 

O.  PETER .  MASTER  .  MERCER  —  The  Groccrs'  Arms. 

R.   CRAXBBOOCK  .  IX  .  KEXT  —  P  .  A  .  M  . 

O.  THOMAS  .  MTX  .  DRAPER  —  The  Drapers'  Arms. 

R,   OF  .  CRAXBBOOCK  .  IX  .  KEXT  —  T  .  M  .  M  . 

O.   JOHX  .  PARTOX  .  IX  .  CR.VX  .  —  HIS  HALF  PEXT 
R.   BROOK  .  IX  .  KEXT  .  1609  —  I  .  D  .  P  . 

O.  WILLIAM  .  WACHER*  .  IX  —  Three  sngar-loaves. 

R.  CRAXBKOOK  .  IX  .  KEXT  —  W  .  M  .    W. 


Farthing. 
Farthing. 

Farthing. 

Farthing. 

Farthicg. 
ptrein  his 

Farthing. 
Farthing. 
Farthing. 
Farthing. 
Halfpenny. 
Farthing. 


*  William  Wachcr  (or  Watcher)  wa«  a  Quaker,  and,  lixe  manv  of  hit  wet  at  thi 
tims,  Tsiy  XMtlous  in  propa(;atiog  his  pecoU  r  ophiious,  for  which  he  wa«  graatllj  per* 
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EDENBBIDGE. 

O.  ROB.  ,  ALCHOBNK  .  WH.  .  ABLET  .  AT  —  TBER  HALF  PENT. 

B.  EATON .  BRIDGE  •  IN  .  KENT .  MEBCEBS  —  The  Mercen'  Arms. 

Halfpenny. 

O.   KATHERINE  .  HVBERD  .  OP  —  A  OroWD. 

K.   EATTON  .  BRIDGE  .  IN  .  KENT  —  HER  HALPE  PENT.  Halfpenny. 

GOUDHUBST. 

O.  JOHN .  AV8TEN .  OF  —  The  Merccn*  Arms. 

K.  GOVTHERST .  KERCER  —  I .  B .  A  .  Farthing. 

O.   WILUAH  .  MATNARD  .  OP  —  1664. 

R.  oooDHVRST .  IN  .  KENT .  MERC.  —  w .  If .  If .  Farthing. 

O.  8  .  H  .  8  .  STEPHEN  .  8TRIN6ER .  1661 .  (In  five  lines,  filling  the  field.) 
B.  60WDHA8T .  IN  .  KENT  —  An  anchor,  with  S  on  the  shaft ;  and  1  and 
2  on  either  side,  for  halfx)enny. 

GBOOMBBIDGF. 

O.  RICH  .  CVNSTABLE .  KERCER  —  The  Meroers*  Arms. 

B.  IN  .  GROOVE .  BRiDG .  1666  —  HI8  HALF  PENT.  Halfpenny. 

O.  RICO  .  CONSTABLE  .  MERCER  .  1668  —  The  Mercers'  Arms. 

B.  R .  0  .  GROOM  .  BRIDG .  ^D.    (In  foor  lines  across  the  field). 

A  heart-shaped  token.  Halfpenny. 

HADLOW. 

O.  JOHN  .  BAT M  —  HIS  HALF  PENT. 

B.  IN  .  HADLOW  .  IN  .  KENT  -  •  A  greyhound.  Halfpenny. 

HAWKHUBST. 

O.  ARTHVR  .  GIBBONS  —  A  gate.     A  .  M  .  O  . 

B.  IN  .  HAWCKUERST  —  HIS  HALF  PENT.  Halfpenny. 

O.  JOHN  .  LATTER  .  BVCHER  —  HIS  HALF  PENT. 

B.  OF .  HAWKHVRST .  IN .  KENT  —  I .  B  .  L .  Halfpenny. 

O.  THOMAS  .  MERCER  .  CLOTHIER  —  HIS  HALFE  PENNT. 

B.  OP  .  HAWKHERST .  IN  .  KENT  —  T .  A .  M  .    II  (ie.,  for  two  farthings). 

Halfpenny. 

O.  WALTER  .  QVAIFE  —  An  odd  device,  ihns  A.    (A  horse  shoe?) 

B.  IN  .  HAWKHERST  —  HIS  HALF  PENT.     W  .  E  .  Q  .  Halfpenny. 

HIGH  HALDEN. 

O.  JOHN  .  COOKS  .  1667  —  HIS  HALF  PENT. 

B.  IN .  HIGH  .  HALDEN  —  A  Uon  rampant.  Halfpenny. 

LAMBEBHUBST. 

O.  RICHARD .  FRANCES  —  Arms  :  three  chevrons.    Crest,  a  greyhound. 
B.  OF  .  LAMBVRHVBST .  1669  —  B .  A .  F .  —  HIS  HALF  PENT.  Hal^enny. 

HAIDSTONK 

O.  THOMAS  .  BOND  .  IN  —  The  Grocers'  Arms. 

B.  MATDSTONE .  IN  .  KENT  —  T  .  L  .  B .  as  a  monogram.  1666.  Farthing. 

O.  ROB  .  BROOKE  .  IRONMONGER  —  HIS  HALF  PENT. 

B.  IN  .  MAIDSTONE .  1670  —  R .  w  .  B .  Halfpenny. 


secnted,  on  one  oooaaion  being  fined  £5  for  intermpting  pubUe  ■orrloe  in  Tenterdon 
"steei^o-hotue/'  beridee  beiDg  kept  in  piison  for  a  month,  till  the  newriona  On  ano- 
ther occasion,  shortlj  after  hia  releaae,  ha  and  hii  wife  LDtbrrupted  a  olaimaan  at  a 
funeral,  for  which  oifenoe  both  were  comxnitted  to  Maidttono,  wb«ra  be  dlod  in 
10d2|  after  a  coofinsuc&t  of  ten  weeks, 
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O.  BOBEBT .  HEATH*  .  OF  —  The  Grooen*  Armi. 

B.  MATDESTONE  .  OBOOEB  —  B  .  H  .  Fftzihlllg. 

O.  JOHN .  HOAD .  I2r  —  A  windmill. 

K.  HEADSTONE .  1657  —  I .  H  .  Farihiiifr 

O.  OEBYis .  HAFLiBDENf  .  OF  —  Aimf :  a  CTOM  p»tt^  fitch6e. 

B.  HAIDESTONE  .  HEBCEB  —  HIS  HALF  PENT.  Hll^peiinj. 

O.  JAMES  .  BVSE^ .  IN  —  The  Grooen'  Armi. 

B.   METDSTONE  .  IN  .  KENT  —  I .  B  .  Fuihillg. 

O.  THOMAS  .  8WiN'0KE§  —  Three  men  with .  Mfaronomical  insinunenta, 

standing  round  a  globe. 
B.  IN  .  MAIDSTONE  —  T .  K  .  s .  Farthing 

O.  JONATHAN  .  TBOVOHTONir  —  The  Grooert*  Arms, 

B.  IN  .  MAIDSTONE  .  1668  —  HIS  HALF  PENT.  Halfpenny. 

O.  JONATHAN .  TBOYOHTON  —  The  Grooen*  Arms. 

B.  IN  .  MAIDSTON  .  1G68  —  I .  M  .  T .  Farthing. 

O.  BiCHABD  .  WALKEBll  —  The  Grooors*  Aims. 

B.  OF .  MAIDSTON  .  «BOCEB  —  B .  w  .  1658.  Farthing. 

O.  THOMAS  .  WALL .  1667  —  The  Baiters*  Arms. 

B.  MAIDSTONE .  HALFE .  PENNY  —  (In  foor  lines,  aoroM  the  field). 

O.  BALPH     WABDE  .  DT  ~  A  Oattle. 

B.  HAIDESTONE  .  1657  —  B .  B .  w  .  Farthing. 

O.  JOHN  .  WATSON  .  AT  .  THE  —  A  bolL 

B.  IN  .  MAIDSTON  .  1670  —  HIS  HALF  FBNT.  Halfpenny. 

O.  ELIZABETH  .  WEB  —  The  Grooon*  Arms. 

B.  OF .  MAIDSTONE  .  OBOCEB  —  ■ .  w  .  Farthing. 

O.  WILLIAM .  WEB .  MBBCEB  —  The  Grooers*  Arms. 

B.  IN  .  MAIDSTON  .  1649  —  w .  ■  .  B .  (The  issuer's  name  repeated). 

O.  STEVEN  .  WEEKS  .  OF  —  The  Weavers'  Arms. 

B.  MAIDSTONE  .  WEAVER  —  s  .  A.  w  .  Farthing. 

O.   WALTER  .  WEEKES  .  1069  —  HIS  HALF  PENT. 

B.  IN  .  MAIDSTONE  .  WEAVER  —  The  Weavers'  Arms 

(A  heart-shaped  Token.)  Halfpenny. 

O.  BICHABD  .  WIOKINO  —  Tho  Grocers'  Arms. 

B.  IN  .  MAIDSTONE .  OBOCEB  —  B .  E .  w .  Farthing. 

O.  JAMES  .  WOLBALL  —  The  Grooers'  Arms. 

B.  OF  MATDSTONE  .  1664  —  I .  w  .  Farthing. 

PBNSHUBST. 

O.  HBNBT  .  CONSTABLE  .  OF  —  A  Orown. 

B.  PENSHVBST  .  IN  .  KENT  .  MEBOSB  —  HIS  HALF  PENT  .  1667.  Halfpenny, 

O.  MABTEN  .  PTKE  .  OF  —  A  fleuT-de-lys, 

B,  PENTHVB8T  .  MEBCEB  —  M  .  A ,  P  ,  Farthing. 

PLUCKLEY, 

O.  EDWARD  .  QOODINQ  .  OF  —  The  Grocers'  Arms. 

E.  PLVOKLET  .  IN  .  KENT  .  1663  —  B  .  A  .  O  .  Farthing. 

— — -^ 

*  Robert  Heath  wa«  Major  in  1663,  and  Chamberlain  in  1065. 
t  Qerrase  Mapleaden  was  Mayor  in  1646  and  165S,  and  Chamberlain  in  1644  and 
1661. 
I  James  Ruse  was  twice  Mayor  and  three  times  Chamberlain. 

I  The  family  of  Swinoke  have  been  connected  with  Maidstone  for  nearly  three 
oentnries,  and  are  still  represented  in  tho  town.  A  Thomas  Swinoke  was  Mayor  five 
times  between  1611  and  1638,  and  Chamberlain  six  times.  The  derioe  on  the  token 
is  intended  for  the  sign  of  <'  The  World's  End." 

%  Jonathan  Trooghton  was  Mayor  in  1653,  and  Chamberlain  in  1655. 

y  Rlohtid  Walker  was  Mayor  in  1674,  1675. 
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Farthing. 


BOLVENDEN. 

O.  JOHN  .  PEMBALL  .  58  —  I^  M  .  P  . 

E.  BOLVKNDEN  .  CHYBCH  —  A  View  of  the  Church. 

SANDHURST. 
O.  JOHN .  OWEN .  HIS  .  HALF .  PENT .  OF  ->  Three  Crowna  on  an  oak  tree. 
B.  BANDHYBST .  IN  .  KENT  —  O.    1669.*  Halfpenny. 

SEVENOAKS. 
O.  WILLIAM  .  ALLEN  .  OF  —  The  Grooers'  Arms. 
B.  BEAVEN  .  OCRS  .  IN  ,  KENT  —  w  .  A .  Farthing. 

O.   NICHOLAS  .  BR00K8ED  —  A  pistoL       N.  M  .  B . 

B.  IN  .  THE  .  SEAVEN  .  OAKES  —  HIS  HALF  PENT.  Halfpenny. 

O.  BICHABD  .  CBONKE+ .  1658.  --  The  Merchant  Taylors'  Anna. 

B.  AT  .  SEAVEN  .  OAKES  .  KENT  —  B  .  M  .  C  . 

O.   DANIEL  .  DAVIS  .  1666  —  CHEESHONOEB. 

B.   AT  .  SEAVEN  .  OAKS  .  IN  .  KENT  —  D  .  D  .  D  . 

O.   DANIEL  .  DAVIS  .  AT  .  1668  —  A  belL 

B.  SEVENOAKS  .  IN  .  KENT  —  HIS  HALFB  PENNT. 

O.  THOMAS .  OBEENE .  OF  —  The  Meroers'  Arms. 

B.   SEVEN  .  OAKES  .  IN  .  KENT  —  T  .  O  . 

O.  THOMAS  .  OBEEN .  OF .  1668  —  The  Mercers'  Arms. 

B.  BEAVENOKS  .  IN  .  KENT  —  HIS  HALF  PENT.     T  .  O  . 

O.  NATHEL. .  owENt .  OF .  SEAVEN .  OAKES .  MEBCEB  —  (in  five  lines  across 

the  field). 
B.  HIS .  HALFE .  PENNT .  1669 .  N .  E  .  0 .  —  (in  six  lines  across  the  field). 

O.  JOHN  .  THOBNTON  .  65  —  A  bull. 
B.   IN  .  BEAVEN  .  OAKES  —  I  .  T  . 

O,  WILL .  WALL .  IN  —  Three  sugar-loaves. 

B.  SENOCKE  .  IN  .  KENT  —  W  .  W  .  1666. 

O.  WILL .  WALL .  AT  .  BEAVENOAKS  —  Three  sugar-loaves. 

B.  HIS  HALFE  PENT  —  W  .  M  .  W  .  1668 

O.  THOMAS  .  WICKENDEN  —  1666. 

B,  SEVEN  .  OAKES  .  IN  .  KENT  —  T  .  I  .  W  . 

SMABDEK. 

O.  THOMAS  .  HINOKLT  .  IN  —  A  gate. 

B.  8MEBDEN  .  IN  .  KENT  .  1669  —  HIS  .  HALF 


Farthing. 

Farthing. 
Halfpenny. 

Farthing. 
Halfpenny. 


Farthing. 

Farthing. 

Halfpenny. 

Farthing. 


PINT.  T.  8 


SPELDHUBST. 
O.  THO. .  BOANB .  MXBOSB .  1668  —  A  unioom. 

B.  IN  .  BPELDHVBST  .  IN  .  KENT  —  HIS  HALF  PENT. 

SUTTON  VALENCK 
O.  JOHN  .  BVBKHVEST  ^  The  Grooen*  Arms. 

B.  OF  .  SVTTOK§  .  1667  —  I .  B  . 


B. 
Halfpenny. 


Hal4>6nny, 


Farthing. 


*  This  is  ft  beart-thaped  Token.  The  derlce  of  an  oak  tree,  with  three  Crowns 
Blupended  in  the  branwee,  ia  oommonlj  called  "  The  Rojal  Oak/'  from  the  well- 
known  story  of  Charlee  II.  hiding  in  an  oak  tree  after  the  battle  of  Worcester. 

t  Descendants  of  the  issuer  are  well  known  here  at  the  present  day. 

X  Nathaniel  Owen  was  a  Qoaker,  and  fined  "  for  refusing  to  bear  arms ;"  and 
also  committed  to  prison. 

9  Sutton  is  common  to  so  manj  counties  besides  Kent  that  without  another 
name  attached  to  it  a  doubt  might  arise  as  to  this  Token  being  properly  plaoed. 
But  the  name  of  Bv,rhk%rti,  vanously  spelt,  appeals  on  many  grarestonfls  in  the 
churchyard  of  Sutton  VaUnct,  or  Town  Sutton, 
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O.  AT .  THi .  KINGS .  HSAD  —  FiiIl-fM6  btift  of  Henry  VUL 

B.   IK  .  TOVN  .  SOVTTON  —  B  .  O  . 

O.  ISAAC  .  HYKTT  .  OF  —  A  lion  runiMUii. 

K.  TOWNK .  syjTKN  —  HIS  HALT  PINT.  Halfpenny. 

TENTERDEN. 

O.  JOHN .  CHVBCH* .  IN .  TANTERDENB .  1668.  (In  fix  linet,  filling  the  field.) 
K.  HIS .  HALF  .  PENT  —  The  Butohen'  Armi. 

O.  JAMES  .  MEAD  .  1667  —  An  angeL 

B.   IN  TENTABDEN  —  HIS  HALF  PENT. 

O.  JOHN  .  READEB .  OF  —  The  Qrooert*  Armi. 

B.  TENTEBDEN  .  IN  .  KENT  —  I  .  B  . 


Halfpenny. 

Halfpenny. 

Farthing. 


(In  four  linei  aoroes  the 


Farthing. 
Farthing. 


ditto 


) 


TUNBRIDGE. 

O.  WILLIAM  .  FBEEMAN  .  HIS  .  HALF  .  PENNT. 

field.) 
B.  IN  .  TVNBBIDOE .  1667  —  A  roU  of  tobacco .  w .  B .  F .        Halfpenny. 

O.   WILLIAM  .  OVEBET  .  OF  —  HIS  HALF  PENT. 

B.  TVNNBBIDGE  .  IN  .  KENT  —  w .  o  .  1669.  Halfpenny. 

O.  STEPHEN  .  PULLAND  .  HIS  i  .  1666.    (In  four  lines  aoroM  the  field.) 

B.   IN  ,  TVNBRIDOB  —  8  .  A  .  P  . 

O.  I .  E .  8TRETFZILD  .  MEB0EB9  —  The  Sldnners*  Arms, 

B.tlN  .  BEATHERF  .  AND  .  TVNBBIDOB  —  I  .  B  .  S  . 

O.  BOBEBT .  WALLiOE  —  The  Butohers*  Arms, 

B.   OF  .  TVNBBIDOB  —  B  .  W  , 
O.   BICHARD  ,  WOOD  —  B  .  W  . 

B.  OF .  TVNBBIDOE  — 1652  Farthing. 

O.  BICHABD .  WOOD  —  HIS  .  HALF .  PENNT  (In  fooT  lines,  aoToss  the  field). 

B.   IN  .  TVNBRIDO  .  IN  .  KENT  .  1668  (  ditto 

O.   BICHARD  .  WOOD  .  OF  —  A  lOSC. 

B.   TVNBBIDOE  .  IN  .  KENT  —  B  .  K  .  W  . 

WATERINGBURY. 

O.   JOHN  .  CARET  .  OROSER  —  1609. 
B.   OF  .  WOTKRENBRT  .  KENT  —  1,0. 

WESTERHAM. 

SAMVELL  .  DALLING  .  OF  —  S  .  A  .  D 
WESTERHAM  .  IN  .  KENT  —  1653 

A  variety  has  the  date  1664. 
ANTHONT  .  8AXBET  .OF  —  A  man  making  candles. 

WESTERHAM  .  IN  .  KENT  —  A  .  A  .  S  . 

WOODCHURCH. 
O.  THO  .  BBISENDEN  .OF  -  The  Butohers*  Arms. 

B.  WOODCHVBCH  .  IN  .  KENT  —  HIS  .  HALF  .  PENT. 

WBOTHAM. 
CHABLES  .  ALLFBET  —  A  boar*s  head. 

OF  .  WBOTHAM  —  0  .  A  . 

THOMAS  .  OAVEBLET  —  The  Merchant  Taylors*  Arms. 

IN  .  BOOTHAM  .  1666  —  T  .  C  . 


o. 

B. 

0. 
B. 


Farthing. 


Farthing. 


Farthing. 


Farthing. 


Halfpenny. 


O. 
B. 

O. 

B. 


Farthing. 
Farthing. 


*  John  Chilroh  waa  a  Quaker,  and  in  1064  was  ezoonimiinicat«d  for  "abaenoa 
from  the  public  worship,  and  not  paying  toward  the  repairing  of  the  ateeple- 
bouae." 

t  This  ia  the  only  iiutanoe  of  a  Kcntich  iwner  having  an  addran  in  another 
aounty,  Reatherf,  now  R«^therhithe,  boin?  in  burrej.  Though  caUiag  themaelrcs 
SMroert,  tha^  were  prt  bably  oonneoted  with  the  leather  trsde. 
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YALDING. 

O.   DANIELL  .  CHILTENTEN  .  AT  .  TALDINO  .  IN  .  KEKT  .  1668. 

(In  five  lines,  across  the  field). 
R.  HIS  HAXFE  .  PKNY  .    D  .  A  .  c  .     (In  five  lines.)  Halfpenny. 

A  variety  has  the  name  spelt  Chittenden,  no  doubt  the  correct  spelling. 

O.  GABBIELL  .  covcHMAN  —  The  Grocers*  Arms. 

B.  OF  .  YALDINO  .  IN  .  KENT  —  o  .  c  .  Farthing. 


WEALD  OF  KENT  TOKENS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

3out  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  copper  coin  again  became  scarce,  and 
786  the  Anglesea  Copper  Mine  Company  endeavoured  to  meet  the  deficiency  by  the 
i  of  some  tons  of  pence  and  halfpence,  an  example  which  was  speedUv  followed  in 
>us  parts  of  the  country.  These  tokens  were  similar  in  size  to  the  legal  current 
ey,  and  differ  very  materially  from  those  of  the  seventeenth  century,  not  only  in  size, 
in  execution,  many  of  them  being  very  ornamental,  with  long  inscriptions.  I  can 
,  however,  give  a  description  of  those  circulated  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  which  were 
irery  numerous,  and  specimens  of  which  have  no  doubt  passed  through  the  hands  of 
y  of  my  readers  occasionally.  They  are  all  of  the  size  of  the  halfpenny  in  ordinary 
ilation  till  the  introduction  of  the  bronze  coinage  of  the  yetur  18G0. 

APPLEDORE. 

Obverse.  A  man  carrying  a  sack  of  com  to  a  windmill,  and  part  of  a 
house,  in  a  circle.     The  union  of  Appledore^  Kent,  1794. 

Revebsb.  a  lion  and  lamb  lying  side  by  side  in  a  com  field.  Peace^ 
Innocence,  and  Plenty, 

Edge.    Payciblt  cU  >r.  Peckharn'M,  Appledore, 

BENENDEN. 

O.  A  wheat  sheaf.    Peace  and  Plenty, 

R.  The  arms  of  the  town  of  Maidstone,  but  without  supporters.    Lenen* 

den  Halfpenny,  1794. 
E.  Payable  by  Thomas  Beeves,  Benenden, 

GOUDHURST. 

O.  A  prancing  horse.    Kent  Halfpenny  Token,  1794. 

R.  Arms :  three  martlets  in  the  field,  a  lion  passant  in  chief.    For 

general  convenience, 
B.  Payable  by  W.  Myns,  Goudhurs*. 

O.  and  R.  as  above. 

E.  Payable  by  W,  Faggles,  Ooudhurst, 

HAWKHURST. 

O.  A  cipher,   O.  H.  ;  crest,  a  wheat  sheaf.     Hawkhurst  Halfpenny, 

payable  at 
R.  A  prancing  horse  in  a  shield;  over  the  shield,  1794.    Justice  and 

cftnliAience  the  basis  of  trade, 
K.  Charles  Hider's, 

LAMBERHURST. 

O.  Arms  :  on  a  bend  three  stag's  heads.    Sussex  Halfpenny  Toke^, 

K.  A  hop  garden,  and  a  man  gathering  the  crop.       May  Hops  for  evef 

flourish, 
£,  Payable  by  T,  Foster,  Lambefhurtt, 
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O.  Armi :   three  martleta  in  thie  field,  a  lion  paasant  in  ebieL    Kent 

Halfpenny  Token, 
B.  Arms,  f ancuul ;  underneath,  on  a  label,  Su8$ex,     Ibr  Change^  not 

Fraud, 
E.  Payable  by  J,  Oibbt,  Lamberhurtt, 

MAIDSTONR 

O.  The  Anm  of  the  Borough  of  Maidstone,  with  two  naked  savages  ss 

supporters.    MaidHone  Halfpenny,  1795. 
B.  A  figure  of  Justice,  with  sword  and  scales.     The  epring  of  Freedom 

England^  i  Bleeeing,    KenU 
E.  PayalU  by  Henry  Olivers. 

O.  The  Arms  of  the  Borough  of  Maidstone.    Afaidatone  Halfpenny, 
B.  A  biiilding  representing  a  paper  mill.    Payable  by  J,  Smith  at  Pad- 
9ole  Paper  MiU,    1796. 

STAPLEHUBST. 
O.  A  cipher,  J.S.,  surmounted  by  a  crest  of  a  stag*s  head.     Staplekurtt 


Hal/penny,    1794. 
B.  A  prancing  horse.    For  Change,  not  Fraud, 
£.  Payable  by  J,  SimvMme,  SUiplehureL    1794. 
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APPENDIX  F. 


(Page  770.) 

OOBBETT  ON  BOMNEY  MABSH,  A.D.  ia2a. 

"In  qttitting  Appledore  I  crossed  a  oanal  and  entered  on  Bomney 
Marsh.  This  was  grass-land  on  hoth  sides  of  me  to  a  great  distance.  The 
flocks  and  herds  immense.  The  sheep  are  of  a  breed  that  takes  its  name 
from  the  Marsh.  They  are  called  Bomney  Marsh  sheep.  Very  pretty  and 
large.  The  wethers,  when  fat,  weigh  about  twelve  stone,  or  one  hundred 
pounds.  The  faces  of  these  sheep  are  white;  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  sheep  is  as  white  as  a  piece  of  writing  paper.  The  wool  does  not 
look  dirty  and  oily  like  that  of  other  sheep.  The  cattle  appear  to  be  all 
of  the  Sussex  breed.  Bed,  loosed-limbed,  and,  they  say,  a  great  deal 
better  than  the  Devonshire.  How  curious  is  the  ncUutiU  economy  of  a 
country  I  The  forests  of  Sussex ;  those  miserable  tracts  of  heath  and  fern 
and  bushes  and  sand,  called  Ashdown  Forest  and  Saint  Leonard's  Forest, 
to  which  latter  Lord  Erskine's  estate  belongs ;  these  wretched  tracts,  and 
the  not  much  less  wretched  farms  in  their  neighbourhood,  breed  the  catUe 
which  we  see  fatting  in  Bomney  Marsh  I  They  are  calved  in  the  spring ; 
they  are  weaned  in  a  little  bit  of  grass-land ;  they  are  then  put  into 
stubbles  and  about  in  the  fallows  for  the  first  summer ;  they  are  brought 
into  the  yard  to  winter  on  rough  hay,  peas  haulm,  or  barley  straw ;  the 
next  two  summers  they  spend  in  the  rough  woods  or  in  the  forest ;  the 
two  winters  they  live  on  straw ;  they  then  pass  another  summer  on  the 
forest  or  at  toork  ;  and  then  they  come  here  or  go  elsewhere  to  be  fatted. 
With  cattle  of  this  kind  and  with  sheep  such  as  I  have  spoken  of  before, 
this  marsh  abounds  in  every  part  of  it ;  and  the  sight  is  most  beautiful. 

"  At  three  miles  from  Appledore  I  came  through  Snargate,  a  village 
with  five  houses,  and  with  a  church  capable  of  containing  two  thousand 
people  1       »       •       »       • 

"  At  Brenzett  (a  mile  further  on)  I  with  great  difficulty  got  a  raaher  of 
bacon  for  breakfast.  The  few  houses  that  there  are  are  miserable  in  the 
extreme.  The  church  here  (only  a  mile  from  the  last)  nearly  as  large ; 
and  nobody  to  go  to  it.  *  *  *  **l>ark  ages'*  indeed  those 
must  have  been,  if  these  churches  were  erected  without  there  being  any 
more  people  than  there  are  now.  But,  toAo  built  them?  Where  did  the 
means,  where  did  the  hands  come  from!  This  place  presents  another 
proof  of  the  truth  of  my  old  observation :  rich  land  and  poor  labovireru 
From  the  window  of  the  house,  in  which  I  could  scarcely  get  a  rasher  of 
bacon,  and  not  an  egg,  I  saw  numberless  flocks  and  herds  fatting,  and 
the  fields  loaded  with  com  I 

"  The  next  village,  which  wa9  two  milm  farther  0%  was  Old  Bomney, 
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and  along  here  I  had,  for  great  part  of  the  wa j,  oom-flalda  on  one  iid« 
of  me  and  grass-land  on  the  other.    I  asked  what  the  amcmnt  of  the  erop 
of  wheat  would  be.    They  told  me  better  than  five  qoarten  to  the  acre. 
I  thought  so  myself.    I  have  a  sample  of  the  red  wheat  and  another  of 
the  white.    They  are  both  very  fine.    They  reap  the  wheat  here  nearly 
two  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  eyen  then  they  cat  it  three  feet  long !   I 
never  saw  com  like  this  before.    It  verj  far  exceeds  the  com  under 
Portsdown  Hill,  that  at  Gosport,  and  Tichfield.    They  haye  here  about 
eight  hundred  large,  very  large,  sheaves  to  an  acre.     I  wonder  how  long 
it  will  be  after  the  end  of  the  world  before  Mr.  Birkbeck  will  see  the 
American  *  Prairies  *  half  so  good  as  tUs  Marsh.     In  a  garden  here  I  sav 
some  very  fine  onions,  and  a  prodigious  crop ;  sore  sign  of  most  exoeDent 
land.    At  this  Old  Bomney  there  is  a  church  (two.miles  only  from  the 
last,  mind !)  fit  to  contain  one  thousand  five  hundred  pec^le,  and  there 
are,  for  the  people  of  the  parish  to  live  in,  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
houses !        *        *       Curious  system  that  depopulatea  Bomney  Mardi 
and  peoples  Bagshot  Heath  !    It  is  an  unnatural  system.        •        •       • 
The  rotten  borough  of  New  Bomney  came  next  in  my  way ;  and  here,  to 
my  great  surprise,  I  found  myself  upon  the  sea-beach  ;  f or  I  had  not 
looked  at  a  map  of  Kent  for  years,  and,  perhaps,  never.    I  had  got  a  list 
of  places  from  a  friend  in  Sussex,  whom  I  asked  to  give  me  a  route  to 
Dover,  and  to  send  me  through  those  parts  of  Kent  which  he  thought 
would  be  most  interesting  to  me."  «•••••• 
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(Page  770.) 

THE  ANCIENT  PABOCHIAL  DIVISION  BETWEEN  EAST  AND 

WEST,  NOW  MID,  KENT. 

Kilbume  points  out  the  received  division  in  his  time  as  follows  :~[P. 
303. ]  "These  two  divisions  may,  in  any  map  of  the  county,  be  divided  each 
from  the  other  by  pricking  a  line  from  the  top  of  the  east  side  of  the  Isle 
of  Grane  down  to  the  Channel,  and  exclude  from  the  West  [Mid]  Division 
the  churches  of  Queonborough,  Iwado,  Halstow,  Upchurch,  Bainham, 
and  Hartlip.  Then  prick  the  line  down  the  east  heads  of  the  churches 
of  Stockbury  and  Bicknor ;  then  prick  the  line  from  the  bottom  of  Bick- 
nor  church  eastward,  over  the  churches  of  Wormshill  and  Frinsted,  and 
under  the  churches  of  Milsted,  Kingsdown,  Dodington,  and  Newnham ; 
then  between  the  churches  of  Eastling  and  Otterden,  and  at  the  east 
side  of  the  church  of  Otterden,  and  under  that  church  westward  to  the 
top  of  the  east  head  of  the  church  of  Lenham,  and  down  the  east  head 
of  that  church,  by  the  east  side  of  the  church  of  Boughton  Malherbe,  to 
the  east  head  of  the  church  of  Headcom,  and  down  that  west  head,  and 
eastward  to  the  west  head  of  the  church  of  Smarden,  and  down  that 
west  head  and  eastward  to  the  west  head  of  the  church  of  Bethersden, 
and  down  that  west  head  and  eastward  to  the  top  of  the  oast  head  of  the 
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ohuroh  of  SUadozhant,  and  down  that  east  head  to  the  west  head  of  the 

chan)h  of  Warehome»  and  down  that  west  head  to  the  west  side  of  the 

church  of  Snargate,  and  then  westward  nnder  the  church  of  Appledore, 

and  from  thence  along  the  channel  over  the  church  of  Ehony,  and  down 

as  the  river  goeth  to  the  east  side  of  the  church  of  Newenden,  and  so 

into  the  ChanneL** 

"  NoTK.— That  in  all  places  wh^re  the  line  to  part  the  div  Lsions  or  lathi  ia  by  thii 
book  directed  to  be  drawn  down  the  head  of  an  j  ohorch  (either  eaat  or  west),  that 
there  that  parutb  is  in  both  the  diTleions  or  lathes ;  but  the  church  iein  that  diTiilon 
or  lath  where  the  body  of  the  same  is." 

It  should  be  stated  that  this  boundary  is  not  adhered  to  hy  the  Bar- 
risters who  now  Kevise  the  lists  of  Toters.  The  Parishes  severed  are, 
however,  the  same. 

THE  MODERN  PAROCHIAL  DIVISION  FOR  PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTION  PURPOSES,  BETWEEN  MID  AND  WEST  KENT 
IS  THE  BOUNDARY  LINE  BETWEEN  THE  UNDER-MEN- 
TIONED PARISHES. 

Med  Kent.  West  Kent. 

Northfleet,  Swonsoombe, 

Nursted,  Southfleet, 

Meopham,  Longfield, 

Stansted,  Ash-next-Ridley, 

Wrotham,  Ridley, 

Ightham,  Kingsdown, 

Shipboume,  Shoreham, 

Tunbridge,  Kemsing, 

Bidborough,  Seal, 

Ashurst,  Sevenoaks, 

Speldhurst.  Leigh, 

Penshurst, 
Here,  no  parishes  are  severed,  as  in  the  boundary  between  East  and 
Mid  Kent. 

West  Kent  includes  all  the  parishes  in  the  Lath  of  Sutton  at  Hone, 
and  Mid-Kent  includes  "  the  remainder  of  the  [Western]  Division.**— 
Ante,  p.  686. 


APPENDIX  H. 
(Page82L)    ' 


EXTRACTS  FROM  ARCHBISHOP  LAUD'S  DIARY. 

*'  I  was  bom  October  7th,  1573,  at  Reading." 

'*  I  was  made  Chaplain  to  Dr.  Neile,  then  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
August  5th,  1608."--[Ante,  p.  591.] 

*'  My  Lord  of  Rochester  gave  me  Cuxton  in  Kent,  May  25th,  1610." 

"  I  feU  sick  of  a  Kentish  ague,  caught  at  my  benefice,  November  5th, 
1610,  which  held  me  two  months." 

"I  left  Cuxton  and  was  inducted  in  Norton,  November,  1610,  by 
proxy.— [Ante,  p.  59L] 

"  1633,  August  4th  (Sunday).— News  came  to  Court  of  the  Lord  Aioh- 
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buhop  of  Oanierbory*!  dea«h  (Abbot),  and  the  King  (OharlM  L)  XMolTad 
presently  to  give  it  me,  whioh  he  did,  Augnit  6th.*' 


Sxtraett  from  Abohbishop  Laud*b  Annual  SOurm  of  tke  ttate  €ftk§ 
Parishes,  dhc,  in  the  Dioceses  of  Canterbury  and  Roehukr^  pwris 
of  his  Province,  made  to  Charles  L  between  X633*  and  1^,  6jf 
command  of  His  Majesty*  [Ante,  pp.  585,  590,  591,  592.] 

"  1633.— First,  for  my  own  Diooese  of  Canterbury.  I  hear  of  many 
things  amiss ;  but  as  yet  my  time  hath  been  so  short,  that  I  have  had  no 
certain  knowledge  of  anything  fit  to  certify,  save  only  that  some  of  my 
Peculiars  in  London  are  extremely  out  of  order.** 

Rochester.  "In  this  diocese,  the  town  of  Mailing  and  that  whole 
deanery,  were  very  much  out  of  order ;  but  the  Archdeacon,  by  my  Lord 
the  Bishop's  command,  hath  settled  them.**  The  Yicar  (a  BCr.  Throg- 
morton)  had  been  '*  brought  into  the  High  Commission,  when  he  sub- 
mitted himself,  and  received  a  Canonical  admonition.**  Archbishop  Laud 
also  certified  that  Rochester  Cathedral  required  glass  in  the  windows,  and 
the  churchyard  was  in  an  indecent  state  and  the  gates  down ;  that  the 
Bishop  was  powerless  because  the  Dean  and  Chapter  refused  to  be  visited 
by  him,  "  upon  pretence  that  their  Statutes  are  not  confirmed  under  the 
Broad  Seal,  with  some  other  circumstances,  with  which  I  shall  acquaint 
your  Majesty  more  at  large.** 

To  this  King  Charles  appends  the  following  note : — "  C.  R.  This 
must  be  remedied  one  way  or  other ;  concerning  which  I  expect  a  par- 
ticular account  of  you.'* 

The  next  year  (1G34)  Archbishop  Laud  reports  to  the  King  that  he  had 
found  in  his  own  diocese  ("especially  about  Ashford-side**),  "divers 
professed  Separatists,"  as  also  at  Maidstone  ("  where  much  Inconformity 
hath  of  late  years  spread.*')  He  adds  that  they  had  been  called  before 
the  High  Commission,  "  and  if  found  guilty,  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  justice 
upon  them.** 

Laud  was  of  opinion  that  the  Dutch  churches  at  Canterbury  and  Sand- 
wich were  "great  nurseries  of  Inconformity,*'  and  that  they  ought  not  to 
live  in  such  a  separation  from  Church  and  State ;  and  adds  that  he  had 
commanded  his  Vicar  General,  when  at  Canterbury,  to  require  them  to 
conform  to  the  English  Church. 

King  Charles*  note  on  this  : —  "  C.  R.  Put  me  in  mind  of  this  at 
some  convenient  time  when  I  am  at  Council,  and  I  shall  redress  it.** 

There  was  nothing  amiss  at  Rochester. 

In  1635  Laud  reports  that  there  were  still  many  refractory  personj 


*  Arohbiflhop  Abbot  in  his  retnm  made  the  preceding  year,  reports  that  "  The 
Ladr  Wooton  in  Kent  hath  set  up  a  bold  epitaph  upon  her  Lord's  tomb  [at  Boiightcm 
Malherbe],  and  will  not  be  persuaded  to  take  it  down.  We  have  therefore  called  her 
into  the  Uigh  Commission,  where,  br  excuse  of  sickness,  she  hath  not  jret  appeared ; 
but  at  the  next  term  (God  willing)  we  intend  to  proceed  with  her ;  which  is  but 
necessary,  for  the  avoiding  of  scandal  in  the  country.  To  set  up  this  tomb,  the  lady 
had  removed  the  font,  and  the  inscription  stated  that  her  husband  died  "a  true 
Catholic,  of  the  Roman  faith."  For  thu  she  was  fined  £500  in  the  High  Oommisrion 
Court.    Abbot  was  accused  of  favouring  the  PuritaD8.—Ante,  p.  69L 
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about  Maidstone  and  Canterbury,  the  infection  being  spread  by  one 
Brewer,  and  increased  by  one  Turner,  who  had  both  been  censured  by 
the  High  Commission  Court.  He  adds  that  the  Cathedral  Chuxoh  at 
Canterbury  began  to  be  in  good  order,  and  that  he  had  almost  finished 
the  statutes,  which  he  proposed  to  submit  to  the  King,  and  which  were 
to  serve  as  a  model  for  other  Cathedrals. 

In  1636  the  Archbishop  acquaints  His  Majesty  that  there  were  stiU 
about  Ashford  and  Egerton  divers  BrawnitU  and  other  Separatists ;  "  but 
they  are  so  very  mean  and  poor  people  that  we  know  not  what  to  do  with 
them.  They  are  said  to  be  the  disciples  of  one  Turner  and  one  Fenner, 
who  were  long  since  apprehended  and  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  High 
Commission  Court."  Laud  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  this  part  of 
Kent  has  become  so  infected,  and  recommends  that  they  should  be 
** driven  to  abjure  the  kingdom."  To  this  the  King  adds:-"C.B. 
Inform  me  of  the  particulars  and  I  shall  command  the  Judges  to  make, 
them  abjure."  He  abo  informs  His  Majesty  that  the  Walloons,  espe- 
cially at  Canterbury,  came  orderly  to  the  parish  churches,  according  to  his 
recent  injunctions. 

That  many  in  Canterbury,  who  had  formerly  refused  to  kneel  at  the 
Communion  had  consented  to  do  so.  That  there  had  been  a  custom  for 
ministers  under  divers  pretences  to  live  at  Canterbury  and  go  seldom  to 
their  benefices,  "which  hath  given  a  double  scandal  both  by  their 
absence  from  their  several  cures,  and  by  keeping  too  much  company, 
and  that  not  in  the  best  manner.  I  have  seen  this  remedied  in  all 
save  only  one  man,  and  if  he  do  not  presently  conform  I  have  taken 
orders  for  his  suspension." 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester  (John  Bowie)  had  been  suffering  from  paby, 
and  had  made  no  return.    He  died  soon  afterwards. 

In  1637  Archbishop  Laud  gives  His  Majesty  to  understand  that  "  At 
and  about  Ashford,  in  Kent,  the  Separatists  continue  to  hold  their 
conventicles,  notwithstanding  the  excommunication  of  so  many  of 
them  as  have  been  discovered.  They  are  aU  of  the  poorer  sort,  and  very 
simple."  The  ringleaders.  Brewer,  Fenner,  and  Turner,  were  in  prison. 
Brewer  escaped  and  "went  to  Rochester  and  other  parts  of  Kent 
and  held  conventicles,  and  put  a  great  many  simple  people,  especially 
women,  into  great  distempers  against  the  Church."  He  was  recaptured, 
and  being  called  before  the  High  Commission  stood  silent,  "but  in  such 
a  jeering,  scornful  manner,  as  I  scarce  ever  saw  the  like.  So  in  prison 
he  remains." 

"  In  the  church-yard  of  the  same  town  [Ashford]  a  butcher*s  slaughter 
house  is  opened  to  the  great  annoyance  of  that  place ;  which  I  have 
commanded  should  be  remedied,  and  the  door  shut  up.* 

"  At  Biddenden,"  Laud  says,  "  I  have  suspended  Richard  Warren,  the 
schoolmaster,  for  refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance,  of  canonical  obedience, 
and  to  subscribe  to  the  Articles.      Besides,  this  precise  man  will  read 


*  A  slaughter  houaa.  nnforeunatalr,  still  exists  here ;  the  carcases  were  formerly 
carried  through  the  chuich-yard  to  the  butchery ;  and  Are  now  carried  through  it  to 
a  butcher^s  slu>p 

yoL.  n,  9  I 
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nothing  Irat  Dirinity  to  hii  idiQUn :  no,  not  to  much  as  the  grmmmir 
rules,  nnloM  Man,  Bacchm,  Apollo,  ko.,  may  be  Uottad  ovit." 

One-Thomaa  Jordan  was  dwelling  at  Adisham,  who  w»t  illegitimate. 

It  is  believed  he  was  never  christened,**  and  Land  reporti  to  the  King 
that  he  had  ordered  that  it  shonld  be  done  with  the  caution  that  ia  pre- 
scribed in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  where  the  baptism  is  donbtfuL 

At  Sittingboume,  he  says,  there  were  more  recusants  than  in  any 
other  part  of  his  diocese,  "  and  the  Lady  Koper  [Dowager]  is  thought  to 
be  a  great  means  of  the  increase  of  them.  But  I  have  given  strict  charge 
that  they  be  carefully  presented  according  to  law.** 

Schismatics  are  still  to  be  met  with  at  Ejgerton  and  the  parishes  ad- 
jacent. "But,"  heteUs  the  King,  ''they  are  as  mean  people  as  those 
about  Ashford,  and  I  am  as  much  to  seek  what  to  do  with  them.** 

The  return  for  1638  states  that  one  Bedle,  a  minister,  of  Ksser,  came 
to  Harbledown,  near  Canterbury,  the  curate  being  dead,  and  preached 
very  disorderly  for  three  hours  together  at  a  time,  "and  got  himself 
many  ignorant  followers  ;**  but  he  fled  ss  soon  ss  Laud's  officers  were 
in  search  of  him. 

He  also  reports  to  the  King  that  neither  Papists  nor  Puritans  were  on 
the  increase  or  decrease  in  his  diocese.  "  But  the  Separatists  about  Ash- 
ford are  very  busy,  miserably  poor,  but  bold  against  all  Church  censure  ; 
so  that,  without  some  temporal  assistance  from  the  judges,  we  know  not 
what  to  do."  To  this  King  Charles  adds,  *'  C.  B.  Demand  their  help^ 
and  if  they  refuse  I  shall  make  them  assist  you." 

There  were  some  refractory  people  at  Tenterden,  but  by  the  help  of 
the  i\jchdeacon,  Laud  hoped  to  keep  them  in  order. 

In  the  coDcluding  year  (1639)  he  reports  to  the  King  that  the  Ana- 
baptists and  Separatists  from  the  Church  of  England,  "  especially  in  and 
about  the  parts  near  Ashford,"  were  beyond  his  power,  and  needed  the 
arm  of  the  civil  authorities.  To  this  the  King  adds,  "  C.  B.  It  were  not 
amiss  to  speak  with  the  Keeper  about  this." 

The  Archbishop  next  refers  to  those  who,  previously,  had  been  willing 
to  receive  the  Holy  Communion  "  where  the  rails  stand  before  the  Table," 
but  had  then  "fallen  off,"  and  refused  to  go  up  to  receive  it;  which 
objection  he  hoped  to  overcome. 

The  Archbishox)  tells  the  King  that  in  Sussex  the  Bishop  of  Chichester 
appears  to  have  been  more  troubled  with  Puritan  Justices  than  wit 
Puritan  ministers. 
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NAMES. 


Abbel,  John,  knighted  at  OaerUyerook, 
228. 

Abbentone,  Richard  de,  incumbent  of 
Little  Chart,  232. 

Abbot,  ArchbiBhop,  591 ;  his  uninten- 
tional homicide,  ib, ;  biiilda  a  conduit 
for  the  city  of  Canterbury,  ib. 

Abel,  John,  summoned  to  the  coronation 
of  Edward  U.,  268. 

Abergavenny,  Geoi^  Neville,  Lord, 
J.  P.  for  Kent,  464. 

Abergavenny,  Henry  Neville,  Lord,  de- 
feats  the  l^entiah  rebels  at  Blaoksole 
field,  471 ;  deserted  by  his  troops,  ib,; 
entertains  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Birling, 
493  ;  his  death,  494. 

Abinedon,  Edmund  de  (or  St.  Edmund), 
archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  69;  his 
troubled  uf e,  and  death,  t&.  and  n. 

Adam,  son  of  Lew^^n,  murder  bv,  40. 

Adam,  son  of  Philip,  fate  of,  32. 

Adeliza,  wife  of  Gilbert  of  Tunbridge, 
309. 

Adisham,  Edmund  de,  a  monk,  party  to 
asuit,  33L 

Agnes  of  Canterbury,  said  to  be  cured 
by  miracle,  93. 

Alan,  John,  L.C.D.,  incumbent  of  Al- 
dington, 439. 

St.  Albans,  Ulick  de  Burgh,  earl  of,  his 
estate  of  Somerhill  sequestrated  by 
the  Parliament,  520. 

Albemarle,  George  Monk,  duke  of,  de- 
fends the  Medway  against  the  Dutch, 
658. 

Aldone,  Thomas,  castellan  of  Leeds,  276, 
282. 

Aldwite,  Walter  de,  steward  of  the 
Lowy  of  Tunbridge,  58, 


Alexander  IL ,  king  of  Scotland,  present 
at  a  council  at  Canterbury,  a.d.  1222, 
67. 

Aleyn,  Henry,  a  leader  in  the  Wat  T^ler 
rebellion,  363. 

Aleyn,  Thomas,  aluror,  380. 

Algaresdenne,  William  de,  43. 

Alice,  daughter  of  Godwin,  her  suit 
against  Richard  of  the  Mill,  59. 

Alice,  daughter  of  Sibilla,  death  of,  43. 

Alice  daugnter  of  Simon  and  her  bro- 
ther Eustace  burnt  to  death,  36. 

AUdn,  Thomas  Turner,  sheriff  of  Kent, 
688. 

Alkindene,  Thomas  de,  murder  of,  32. 

Allday,  Rev.  Mr.,  rector  of  St.  Andrew^s, 
Canterbury,  performs  the  Christmas- 
day  service,  m  spite  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary ordinance,  534. 

Allen,  his  "  Royal  Prerogative  **  cited, 
1, 116.  28a 

Allen,  John,  tried  for  treason,  but  ac- 
quitted, 626,  627. 

All  Souls*  CoUege,  Oxford,  tenants  of 
the  manor  of  Aldington,  523. 

Amherst,  Jeffery,  Lord,  career  of,  631. 

Amherst,  William  Pitt,  Lord,  632. 

Amherst,  Nicholas,  a  pditical  writer, 
631. 

Amioia,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Glou- 
cester, 310 ;  her  marriage,  ib, 

Amicia,  a  muried  woman,  why  allowed 
to  sue  in  her  own  name,  64. 

Andeham,  John,  fine  on,  for  taking  his 
father*s  horse  without  his  consent,  46. 

Andrew  of  the  Wood,  an  outlaw,  52L 

Andrew,  John,  a  clothier  of  Cranbrook, 
his  apprehension,  456;  his  letter  to 
Harman,  460. 
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Andrews,  John,  of  Winoheliea,  139. 
St.  Andrews,  bishop  of,  imprisoned  in 

Winchester  Cftstle,  264  snd  n. 
Anglangle,  Agnes  snd  Simon  de,  124. 
Anne,  Queen,  reign  of,  fiOl,  605 ;  visits 

the  liimberharst  iron  foundry,  581  n  ; 

the  great  storm,  623 ;  her  Bounty, 

613 ;  her  husband,  605 ;  death,  »6. 
Anne  of  Cleves,  grants  in  Kent  to,  479 

and  n. 
Anne,  William  de,  a  leader  in  the  Wat 

Tyler  rebellion,  363. 
Antony,  John,  a  servant  of  Cromwell, 

462. 
Apeldre,  Au'Irew  de,  accidental  death 

of.  32. 
Apeldre,    Malger   de,  murder   of,   31; 

Thonuis  de,  his  father,  i6. 
Apuldore,  William,  the  lang*s  confessor, 

put  to  death  by  the  Wat  Tyler  rebels, 

Apuldrefeud,  Henry  de,  sheriff  of  Kent, 
265 ;  knight  of  the  shire,  ib.  ;  charge 
against  him,  141 ;  his  park  at  Brox- 
ham,  243. 

Aquila,  Gilbert  de,  founder  of  Michel- 
ham  Priory,  12. 

Arden  of  Faversham,  story  of  the  mur- 
der of,  467  and  n. 

Armenia,  Leo,  king  of,  received  by 
Richard  II.,  36.*}. 

Armstrong,  John,  seditious  speech  of, 
4o<. 

Aniudel,  John  Fitzalan,  earl  of,  be- 
sieged in  Kochester  Castle,  80. 

Aniiidcl,  John,  son  of  Alan  of,  his  com- 
position with  Archbishop  Boniface, 232. 

Arundel,  Richard  Fits  Alan,  earl  of,  ap- 
pointetl  warden  of  Scotland,  225. 

Arundel.  Tliomas,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
))ury,  367  and  w.  ;  charter  of  Richard 
II.  in  favour  of,  365. 

Ashbumham,  Bartholomew  de,  execu- 
tion of,  280. 

Ashbumham,  Mr. .  a  Kentish  ironmaster, 
A.i\  1573,  486. 

Ashby,  — ,  executed  as  a  witch,  664. 

Atonmerke,  William,  extortions  of,  45. 

Athol,  David  de  Strathbolgie,  earl  of, 
263  7J,  284  n. 

Athol,  Elizabeth,  countess  of,  her  monu- 
ment in  Ashford  church,  263  n. 

Athol,  John  de  Strathbolgie,  a  partisan 
of  Bruce,  263  ;  the  owner  of  Chilham 
Castle,  ih.  ;  taken  and  executed,  ib, 

Atkins,  John  Pclly,  sheriff  of  Kent,  638. 

Atleoze,  family  of,  11. 

Atte  Berche,  John,  jun.,  a  leader  in  the 
Wat  Tyler  rebeUion,  363. 


Attebroke,  Walter,  a  mire^,  65. 

Attecumbe,  Cedly,  and  SolimMHi  hx 
son,  murder  of,  4iS. 

Atte  Dane,  Michael,  a  tavem-kemer, 
murder  committed  in  hia  house,  245. 

Atte  Gate,  John,  murder  oonomitted  by, 
244 ;  tried  and  acquitted,  245  and  a. 

Atteheth,  MatUda.  horse  taken  &om,  by 
an  escheator,  151. 

Atteheye,  Thomas,  said  to  be  cured  by 
miracle,  93. 

Attehill,  Robert,  falsely  aoooied  of  rob- 
beiT,  52. 

Atterburr,  Francis,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
617  and  II. 

Atterelake,  John  and  Stephen,  iUegid 
imprisonment  of,  126, 127. 

Atte  Ware,  WiUiam,  a  poacher,  136. 

Atte  Wood,  Hugh,  an  aoherentof  Cade, 
400. 

Aucher  family,  found  a  CarmeUte  house 
at  Newenden,  16;  their  mansion  at 
Lossenham,  ib, 

Aucher,  Sir  Anthony,  has  a  lease  of 
the  estate  of  Motinden  Priory,  417 ; 
a  favourite  with  Henry  YIIL,  624 
and  n ;  his  death,  ib.  and  n. 

Aucher,  Sir  Anthony,  his  son,  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Ashford,  604. 

Aucher,  Sir  Anthony,  grandson,  a  Royal- 
ist, admitted  to  Sandwich,  539;  be- 
sieges Dover  Castle,  ib, ;  driven  there- 
from, 544 ;  created  a  baronet,  526. 

Aucher,  Nicholas,  suit  against,  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  203,  204. 

Aucher,  Petronilla,  203. 

Audley,  Hugh,  the  younger,  becomes 
possessed  of  Tunbridge  Castle,  274, 
295;  is  deprived  of  it,  for  rebellion, 
274,  296 ;  created  earl  of  Gloucester, 
2%n. 

Audley,  James,  Lord,  defeated  and  exe- 
cuted, 407. 

St.  Augustine,  Canterbury,  abbot  of, 
complaints  against  the,  152,  155, 158 ; 
exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
237, 820 ;  privileges  of,  154, 162  ;  letter 
of  Prince  Edward  to,  in  favour  of  the 

S arson  of  Waldershare,  262  ;  J.  P.  for 
lent,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.,  464. 
St.     Augustine,    monks    of,    erroneous 

statement  respecting  the,  68 ;   their 

election  of  an  archbishop  set  aside,  69. 
Aula,  Avicia  de,  her  possessions,  140. 
Austen,  Edward,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 
Austen,  Sir   Robert,    sheriff  of  Kent, 

635. 
Austen,  Thomas,  M.P.  fpr  West  Kept, 

688, 
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Austyn,  John,  a  juror,  380. 

Aylesford,  Henry  de,  abbot  of  Battle, 
grant  by,  199  and  n. 

Aylmer,  a  name  assumed  by  Cade,  399  n. 

Aysseby,  AVilliam,  a  gaoler,  allows  a  pri- 
soner to  escape,  376. 


Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  his  present  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  4ffl ;  his  aecree  as  to 
the  manor  of  Moorhouse,  50L 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  his  son,  the  premier 
Baronet,  525  n. 

Badlesmere  family,  remains  of  their  an- 
cient seat,  273. 

Badlesmere,  Agnes,  Lady,  273  n.  277  n  ; 
refuses  to  admit  Queen  Isaoella  to 
Leeds  Castle,  276 ;  besieged,  and 
obliged  to  surrender,  279 ;  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower,  ib. 

Badlesmere,  Baitholomew  de,  his  litiga- 
tion with  William  de  Cheney,  temp. 
Hen.  II.,  272;  a  trespasser  in  the 
king^s  forest,  273. 

Badlesmere,  Bartholomew  de,  knight  of 
the  shire  for  Kent,  temp.  Edw.  I., 
265 ;  styled  the  "  rich  Lord  Badles- 
mere," 272 ;  greatly  favoured  by  Ed- 
ward II.,  but  is  unfaithful  to  him, 
271—274 ;  his  great  possessions,  273 ; 
joins  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  276 ;  is 
taken,  and  executed,  280 ;  his  Kentish 
castles,  283. 

Badlesmere,  Qiles  de,  slain  by  the 
Welsh,  273. 

Badlesmere,  Giles,  son  of  the  "rich 
lord,"  his  title  and  estates  restored, 
322  and  n.  ;  inquisition  as  to  his  pro- 
perty, ib, 

BfiM[ilesmere,Guncelinede,  a  crusader,  273. 

Badlesmere,  Gunceline  de,  an  insurgent, 
temp.  Hen.  III.,  94,  273;  in  favour 
wit'-  Edward  L,  225,  273. 

Badlesmere,  Ralph,  a  crusader,  273. 

Badlesmere,  Wuliam  de,  a  rebellious 
baron,  temp.  John,  273. 

Baily,  Thomas  Farmer,  sheriff  of  Kent, 
688. 

Baker,  Christopher,  his  account  of  the 
ironworks  in  the  \Veald,  485. 

Baker,  Henry,  his  report  on  wool  smug- 
gling, 574. 

Baker,  Sir  Henry,  created  a  baronet, 
525 ;  his  agreement  with  Lord  Huns- 
don,  501 71. 

Baker,  John,  J. P.  for  Kent,  464. 

Baker,  Sir  John,  of  SiBsinghurtt,  458 
and  n. ;  perMCUtes  AlezAnder  Weller, 
Win. 


Baker,  Sir  John  (2),  sheriff  of  Kent,  603. 

Baker,  Mary,  married  to  John  Tiifton, 
495. 

Baker,  Sir  Kichard,  a  Kentish  ironmas- 
ter, A.D.  1573,  486;  charge  against, 
503  ;  sheriff  of  Kent,  518. 

Baker,  Sir  Kichard,  author  of  the 
Chronicle,  sheriff  of  Kent,  602 ;  death 
of,  601. 

Baker,  Thomas,  of  Fobbings,  an  insur- 
gent, 354  n. 

Bakcre,  Thomas,  suit  of  trespass  against, 
332. 

Baldock,  William  Henry,  sheriff  of  Kent, 
688. 

Baldwin  the  Convert,  a  bailiff  of  the 
earl  of  Gloucester,  57. 

Ball,  John,  the  priest,  355 ;  distich  as- 
cribed to,  858 ;  released  from  prison, 
359 ;  captured  and  executed,  362. 

Ballard,  Fulk  dc,  owner  of  Combden,  17. 

Balliol,  Alexander  and  Isabella  de,  their 
possessions  and  franchises,  150,  157, 
159,  319 :  said  to  be  married  without 
the  king  s  licence,  151 ;  Alexander  al- 
lowed to  hold  Chilham  Castle  for  a 
while  after  the  death  of  his  step-son, 
the  earl  of  Athol,  273  n. 

Balliol,  John,  King  of  Scotland,  made 
prisoner,  223 ;  r«rleased,  and  allowed 
to  retire  to  France,  226  :  the  Scottish 
crown  found  among  his  oaggage,  ib, 

Balliol,  Thomas  de,  summoned  to  the 
coronation  of  Edward  II.,  268. 

Bancroft,  Archbishop,  591;  arbitrator 
in  a  tithe  cause,  593. 

Banks,  Delamark,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 

Banks,  Mr.  John,  of  Hastings,  622  n, 

Bannerman,  Henry,  sheriff  of  Kent, 
688. 

Bannister,  his  reward  for  betraying 
Henrr,  duke  of  Buckingham,  427  v, 

Banquelle,  M.  John  de,  letter  of  Prince 
Edward  to,  2C0. 

Banquelle,  Thomas  de,  his  possessions, 
319. 

Bansted,  John  de,  his  possessions,  319. 

Bar,  Henry,  duke  of,  marries  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Edward  I.,  248 ;  visits 
Leeds  Castle,  ib. 

Barbling,  Robert  de,  the  coroner,  fined 
for  neglect  of  duty,  49. 

Barclay,  Sir  George,  his  plot  against  the 
life  of  William  III.,  566. 

Baridene,  Simon  de,  coroner  of  the  Lowy 
of  Tunbridge,  58. 

Barldndenne,  Peter  de,  his  extortions, 
131. 

Btrlixig,  Mr.,  ft  fruit  erUtirfttori  515t 
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Barnes,  Mr.  Henry,  of  Staplehant,  in- 
formation received  from,  26  n, 

Bamham,  Robert,  created  a  baronet, 
626. 

Barry,  William,  has  the  farm  of  the 
Seven  Hundreds,  239. 

Bartholomew,  Leonard,  sheriff  of  Kent, 
635. 

Bartholomew,  Leonard  (2),  sheriff  of 
Kent,  G:{6. 

Bartlett,  a  servant  of  Cromwell,  462. 

Barton,  Elizabeth,  the  Holy  Blaid  of 
Kent,  138  n ;  story  of,  442 ;  enters  the 
convent  of  St.  Sepulchre,  Canter- 
bury, 443 ;  her  visions  and  prophecies, 
444 ;  executed,  445. 

Basing,  William  de,  knighted  at  Caer- 
laverock,  227  ;  summoned  to  the  coro- 
nation of  Edward  XL,  268;  sheriff  of 
Kent,  306,  371 ;  knight  of  the  shire, 
307  ;  his  possessions,  319. 

Bath,  Henry  de,  his  Iter  in  Kent,  59 
and  n. 

Battenson,  Sir  Edward,  sheriff  of  Kent, 
635. 

Battle,  abbot  of,  diversion  of  a  road  by, 
54 ;  charges  against,  121—124,135,136; 
pleas  of  juries  and  assizes  affecting 
him,  243 ;  controversy  about  his  rights 
at  Dengemarsh,  268  ;  put  to  flight  by 
the  French,  349. 

Baudc,  Peter,  an  early  cannon  founder, 
484. 

Bavent  family,  their  possessions,  17. 

Bavent,  Adam  de,  Knighted  at  Caer- 
laverock,  228. 

Bavent,  Roger,  his  possessions,  319. 

Bayhall  family,  their  possessions,  16. 

Bayham,  abbot  of,  charge  against,  124. 

Beald,  family  of,  14. 

Beale,  John,  created  a  baronet,  526. 

Beale,  Richard,  a  Parliamentarian,  536. 

Beauchamp,  Cecily,  possessions  of,  319. 

Beauchamp,  Elizabeth,  married  to  Sir 
Edward  Neville,  493. 

Beauchamp,  John,  lord,  the  first  peer 
created  by  patent,  'MA. 

Beauchamj),  Walter  de,  steward  of  the 
king's  household,  225. 

Beaumont,  Francis,  the  dramatist,  516. 

Becclcshanger,  John  de,  an  insurgent, 
temp.  Hen.  III.,  94. 

Beche,  Robert,  charge  against,  149. 

Beck,  Anthony,  bishop  of  Durham,  re- 
conciles Edward  I.  to  Ralph  de  Mont- 
heimer,  223;  presents  Eltham  Palace 
to  Queen  Eleanor,  247. 

Becket,  Archbishop,  translation  of  his 
remains,  67 ;  expense  thereby  brought 


on  the  see  of  Canterbniy,  A. ;  cited 

to  appear  and  'answer  an  infonnation 

in  the  time  of  Henzj  VIIL,  4€3 ;  oon- 

demned,  and  his  shnne  destrojed,  464. 
Bedington,      Richard     de,     oomplami 

against,  45. 
Bedle,  a  disorderly  minister,  850. 
Beeman,  Rev.  Isaac,  of  Cranbrook,  654  n, 
Begyndenne,  John,  a  leader  in  the  Wat 

Tyler  rebellion,  363. 
Belet,  Hervey,  179. 
Belknap,  Sir  Robert,  tiie  chief  jnstioe, 

owner  of  Hemsted,  371  n. 
Bell,  John,  of  Appledore,  Ms  ooomlaint 

against  tiie  pnest  of  Brenzeti,  45L 
Bell,  John,  the  master  of  Omterbory 

workhouse,  charged   with    embezsle- 

ment,  618. 
Bell,  Matthew,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688L 
Belle,  John,  a  Flemish  clothworker,  324 
Bendevile,  Alfred  de,  his  tenure  of  West 

Peckham,  130. 
Bendevile,  Emma  de,  130  n. 
Bendinges,  Burgia  and  Peter  de,  tiieir 

suit  concerning  the  manor  of  West- 
well,  179. 
Bene,  Richard  le,  murder  of,  241. 
Benhide,  Peter  de,  exaction  from,  15L 
Beningdene,  Joyce  de,  suspected  of  rob- 
bery, but  cleared,  39. 
Beningdenne,  Joan  de,  fined  for  default, 

35. 
Benjamyn,  Simon,  robbery  of,  281. 
Benstede,  Lord  J.  de,  Lord  Warden  of 

the  Cinque  Ports,  224  and  n. 
Bereford,   William,  a  justice  itinerant, 

temp.  Edw.  I.,  217,  218,  24a 
Berewyk,  J.  de,  a  justice  itinerant,  temp. 

Edw.  L,  243. 
Bergavenny.    See  Abergavenny, 
Berghstede,   Thomas,   a  leader    in  the 

Wat  Tyler  rebellion,  363. 
Berkf  old,  William  de,  his  children  burnt 

to  death,  43. 
Bermondsey,  prior   of,  his   franchises, 

140  ;  possessions  of,  319. 
Bernard  of  Newmarket,    witness  to  a 

charter  of  Battle  Abbey,  352. 
Bemes,  Robt.,  an  adherent  of  Cade,  400. 
Bemykel,  William,  his  complaint  against 

the  parson  of  Pluckley,  55. 
Bersted,  Walter  de,  acting  sheriff   of 

Kent,  118,  130. 
Berton,  Hamon,  son  of  Ralph  de,  amtir^ 

derer,  33. 
Best,  James,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 
Best,  Mawdistley,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 
Best,  Serjeant,  his  speech  on  the  boon* 

dary  of  the  Weald,  642. 
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Bestane,  Julian  de,  suit  of  Williain  de 

Bomesedde  against,  61, 
Beswiok,    William,    aheriff    of   Kent, 

602. 
Betenion,  Sir  Richard,  sherifE  of  Kent, 

6a5. 
Bette,  Thomaa.  a  juror,  380. 
Bettenham,    Kobert,    an    adherent   of 

Cade,  400. 
Bettfl,  Edward  Ladd,  sheriff  of  Kent, 

688. 
Betun,  Baldwin  de,  earl  of  Albemarle, 

a  poeseaeor  of  Sutton  Castle,  85. 
Biokele,  Richard  de,  sells  a  marsh  to  the 

people  of  Thanet,  157. 
Bioknor,  John  and  Thomaa  de,  knighted 

at  Caerlaverook,  227. 
Bigg,  Thomas,  a  rebel,  403. 
Bigot,  earl  of  Norfolk,  speech  ascribed 

to,  72. 
Bill.  Miss  Hannah,  an  early  promoter 

of  Sunday  Schools,  617  n. 
Bilsington^rior  of,  cup-bearer  to  the 

king  on  Whit-Sunday,  181. 
Bilsington,  prior  and  convent  of,  their 

embanking  and  inclosing  works,  301^ 

337. 
Bilsington,  East,  serrice  of  the  lord  of, 

at  coronations,  182  and  n, 
Binns,  John,  tried  for  treason,  but  ac- 
quitted, 626,  627. 
Birchine,  WilUam,  false  charge  brought 

flffainst,  137. 
Bishop,  story  of  a  soldier  of  the  name  of, 

68a 
Bishop,  William,  mayor  of  Maidstone, 

knighted  by  George  III.,  624. 
Bishops,  the  seven,  committed  to  the 

Tower,  660;  their  health  drunk  by 

their  guarda,  661 ;  viaited  by  noncon- 
formist ministers,  id. 
Bissopesdene,  John,  a  borsholder,  38. 
Black,  Alice,  assailed  by  robbers,  35. 
Black  Will,  a  murderer,  hung  at  Flush- 
ing, 467. 
Blackstone,  Judge,  his  unsound  dictum 

on  manors,  739,  793 
Bladeloo,  Walter,    his   claims    on  the 

chattels  of  a  felon,  57. 
Blades'  Life  of  Caxton,  quoted,  421, 422, 

423. 
Blakebroke,  Thomas  de,  fanner  of  the 

manor  of  Talding,  297. 
Blakebum,  Simon  de,  chaiged  as  an  ac- 
complice in  a  murder,  3L 
Blechindenne,   Nicholas,  charged  with 

horae-atealing,  but  acquitted,  52. 
Blechindone,   Richard    de,    aooidmiil 

dMtb  of,  sa 


Blenoowe,  IVIr.,  on  Cowden  and  ita  Neigh- 
bourhood, 577  and  n. 

BluebeanL  a  rebel  ao  called,  38L 

Blund,  John,  elected  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbunr,  but  set  aside  by  the  pope,  09. 

Blund,  John  de,  sheriff  of  Kent,  306. 

Blund,  Thomas  le,  incumbent  of  Har- 
rietsham,  233. 

Blundy,  Richard,  named  in  error  by 
Hasted,  69. 

Blunvill,  Thomas  de,  ordered  to  make 
provision  for  the  security  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  74. 

Booking,  Dr.  Edward,  an  abettor  of 
Elizabeth  Barton,  443 :  executed,  445. 

Bode,  John,  prosecutea  for  poaching, 
45. 

Bodyham,  William  de,  suit  against,  63. 

Bohun,  Humphrey,  earl  of  Emcx,  sherilF 
of  Kent,  117 ;  ms  possessions,  319. 

Bokerel,  W.,  a  part-holder  of  the 
barony  of  Chatham,  146. 

Boklonde,  Ralph  de,  said  to  be  cured  by 
miracle,  92. 

Boleyn,  Anne,  created  marchioness  of 
Pembroke,  437 ;  her  marriage  to 
Henry  VIIL,  ih, ;  procures  the  re- 
lease of  Haokett,  461. 

Boleyn,  Mary,  married  to  William 
Carey,  478 ;  their  son  Henry  created 
Lord  Hunsdon,  ib. 

Boleyn,  Sir  Thomas,  a  subsidy  commis- 
sioner for  Kent,  452 ;  letter  of  Arch- 
bishop Warham  to  him  and  others, 
453 :  created  Viscount  Rochford  and 
Earl  of  Wiltshire,  430 ;  his  letters  to 
Sir  John  Dawncy,  ib,  ;  Tunbridge 
priory  leased  to  him,  434. 

Boleyn,  Sir  William,  sheriff  of  Kent, 

Bond,  James,  sheriff  of  Kent,  636. 

Boniface  VIII.,  Pope,  suppresses  the 
deaneries  of  St.  Augustine,  821. 

Boniface  of  Savov,  arcnbishoD  of  Canter- 
bury, encroachments  by  nia  baiUffa, 
37,  38,  41,  42,  43;  a  defaulter  before 
the  justiciariea,  40,  44  ;  P&ys  Arch- 
bishop Langton*a  debta,  6/ ;  aasiata  to 
raiae  an  army  for  Henry  IIL,  89 ;  hia 
haughty  character  and  death,  70  and 
n. ;  his  tenanta  at  Newenden,  133b 

Bonintune,  John  de,  violent  proceedings 
of,  137. 

Bonnlng,  John,  drowned  in  a  marl  pit, 
24L 

Booth,  Sir  Charles,  sheriff  of  Kent,  636. 

Bordeaux,  Bertrand,  archbishop  of 
elected  Pope  [Clexninit  Y.],  a61« 

Bore,  family  of,  U, 
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IkMnr^tu^.    \ViUi«m    do,  %  tenant   in 
IVwtcr.  «>oh»»  A  v>^^*^*  >^  adhereni  of 

|U*tcWr.  Str  rhilii^  lu«  Attomptoil  ar- 
biir*uou  ui » iitho  •uit«  lUO ;  purchMei 
lhU-<»um«»»  717 ;  tithe  «uit  Acaiiwt  him, 
TM 

IVlvWr,  WilU*nu  cnMt<Kl  »  baruuci.  52A. 

iVuv'hor,   »iohn.  *  U**ilcr  in    the  Wat 

lVui\*l'.U'r»  Vhv^uiMk  «fvhbi»hop  of  Can- 
tctl'un.  4«V\  ll\  Aiul  f(  ;  Mid  to  havo 
i»ti\sl\i\N\l  pitutnii:  into  Kn^sUnd,  421 1*. 

l\mim\   Ui»Uo|\    tlo)*ri\e%l    and  inipri- 

IVwiv'u.  Kxi^nAnL  «M\  for  Kent,  4**4. 
lt\»>iiK\  J%»lit\,  buhi*p  *»f  U*K'hi*«ter,  849. 
IV\.  \UHlit>-\,  M't»  u|»  a  alittiiig  mill  at 

lV»Mroul/4sSS. 
lV\U«v«  AbU^t  ««f«  chATve*  ap^inat,  42, 

4\  V;k  U.'K   K^  IW;  hi«  righU  in 

IV\«*  .Vjirwuh»i:(l  Sunev of  Kent.citetl, 

;Ss  uV^ ;  stiau|(x*  «t«teineut  in,  1%^ 
IVjtik  Str  John,  a  Koyalint,  eii|»tured,«'V52. 
IV\»,  i>ii)»t»iu   «lohn,  M.r.   for  Kent» 

tkn.\  M, 

IVvik  Saiuxk^I,  «hen(lf  of  Kent,  IkVw 
llr«l«<im,  WiUiAui.  the  f»rtuer  of  i*ran- 

hixvWxvcior\.  v.iv  lM'-\  4*.*r, 
|lr»lMn:«>u.    lo»>l    Kojivr  do,   letter  of 

Timcv  Kd^aul  to.  '.VI. 
|h  Act  oil.  )a«  »uinmAvv  t«f  the  articles  of 

i»«)inrv  at  rtumre*.  \70 ;  on  |K*i9\nun^, 

i:i. 

Urrtiloh>iv.    Au««'hu   aiul   Kol»ert,    »uit 
l^trtdtXiU.  Kohett  do.  in\'um)'OMt  of  Uid- 

do«*^oM.  •:.i'.\ 

UvrtiUox.  Kr;u»oi*.  whovitT  of  Kont.  tVS^ 
llrA%Uti.-iw.  S^^iji  AUt.  i:rrt«t  of  S*Miierhill 

to,  .'»-l  ;  I'lvuouuoo*  the  *ontonot»  on 

Kinj;  t'h;(i)cii.  .sVi ;  oUvtisl  IVi^sidont 

of  tliolVunoilof  State.  olM;  hi»  death, 

^'.M  lUtd  ri. 
]lrad«tmhuo,    T!»owa«.    jiri'hhi'thop    of 

r««tovl»Mry,  \^u, 
lli-a  111  tone,  K*ol»ert  do,  incumbent  of  New 

Konuioy.  '•W. 
llnuidr\*d*e,  John,  party  to  a  »uit.  XW, 
llmtle,  Thoniun.  a  Keuti»h  ironmaster, 

A.i\  i:>7a.  4S<K 
IlrattoU  fnmily.   fulling  mills  held  by 

the.  »Vil»  II. 
Breoh,  Simon,  pays  VIkU  to  avoid  serving 

on  an  assize,  ItCl. 
Brehuse,  W.  de,  charge  againit,  157 ;  his 

warren,  158, 


Brenohdev,   Walter,    an   adhocnt  d 

Cade,  400. 
Brentwood,  the  smith  of,  his  defence  of 

Hubert  de  Bnrgh,  72  n. 
Brensett,  the  priest  of.   commttftsd  le 

Maidstone  gaol,  451. 
Brett,  a  London  captain,  joins  Wyatt 

with  his  men,  472 ;  executed,  474. 
Brewer,  Professor,  on  Tithes  and  Endow- 
ments, cited,    613,  741  «.,  790,  796^ 

812,  814-18. 
Brewer,  a  sectary,  849. 
Brewose,  Wm.  de,  his  possessions,  311 
Br6s6,  Sir  Pierre,  sacks  Sandwich,  403, 

404. 
Bridges,  Brook,  created  a  baronet,  586 ; 

sheriff  of  Kent,  635  and  m. 
Bridges,  Sir  Brook  (2),  ItLP.  for  Kent, 

634. 
Britlges,    Sir    Brook   WTilliam,    sheriff 

of  Kent,  688. 
Bridges,  Sir  Brook  William  (2),  ILP. 

for  East  Kent,  687,  688L 
Bridgland,  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Frittenden, 

Briggs,  Thomas,  a  companion  of  Geoige 

Fox,  the  Quaker,  676. 
Brion,  Gislebert,  earl  of,  tlie  ancestor  of 

the  De  Clares,  308. 
Brise,  John,  a  leader  in  the  Wat  !^ler 

rvbellion,  .363. 
Brito,  William,  sheriff  of  Kent,  117. 
Broailnax,    William,    of   Godmersham, 

6:^5,  n. 
Brochulle,  William,  an  exporter  of  wool, 

1,37,  152 ;  also  a  great  smuggler,  162. 
Brocket,  family  of,  13. 
Brockman,  Mr.  Fre<lerick,  a  descendant 

of   Sir    William    Brockman,    546  n., 

nailboume  on  his  property  at  Drelin- 

gore,  112. 
Brockman,  James  Drake,  sheriff  of  Kent, 

tW>. 
Brockman,  Sir  William,  sheriff  of  Kent, 

546    It ;   commands  the  Royalists  at 

Maidstone,  546. 
Broke,  Adam  attc,  his  possessions,  319. 
Bn>ke.  Kobert  de  la,  charged  as  an  ac- 
complice in  a  murder,  31. 
Brome,  Cliarles  James  Comwallis,  TIs- 

count,  744  n. 
Bnmifield,  William  de,  accompanies  Ed- 

wanl   I.   in  a  journey    through   the 

Weald,  256. 
Bromlygh,    Mabel    de,    false     charge 

brought  against,  137. 
Brooke  family,  their  possessions,  16. 
Brooke,  Richud,  a  judge,  446. 
Brooks,  James,  shenff  of  Kent^  639. 
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Brothers,  BTr.F.,  his  collection  of  trades- 
men's tokens,  748  n.,  837. 

Broughton,  Andrew,  clerk  of  the  High 
€k>urt  of  Justice,  553. 

Brown,  John,  sheriff  of  Kent,  602. 

Browne,  — ,  executed  as  a  witch,  664. 

Bruce,  John,  particulars  of  the  Dering 
family  collected  by,  530  n. 

Bruce,  Robert,  a  claimant  of  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  223. 

Bruce,  Robert,  the  younger,  his  efforts 
to  free  Scotland  from  Edward's  rule, 
263;  gains  the  battle  of  Bannockbum, 
271 ;  his  wife,  sister,  and  daughter  in 
consequence  released  from  Rochester 
Castle,  300. 

Bruin,  Morice  de,  knighted  at  Caer- 
laverock,  227. 

Brun,  Maurice  de,  his  possessions,  319. 

Brune,  Matthew,  a  poacher,  136. 

Brydges,  Sir  Egerton,  his  remark  on 
the  cherry  gardens  and  orchards  of 
Kent,  515  n ;  on  Gray's  letters,  630 ; 
his  account  of  Lord  Rokeby,  670  ;  his 
description  of  the  literary  state  of 
East  Kent,  673 ;  and  of  the  Kentish 
clergy,  674 ;  popular  rhyme  preserved 
by  him,  746. 

Bubehurst,  Ralph  de,  murder  of,  33. 

Bubehurst,  Juliana,  his  wife,  33. 

Buckingham,  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of, 
acts  as  high  steward  at  the  enthroni- 
zation  of  Archbishop  Warham,  107  n  ; 
acts  also  as  the  archoishop's  chief  but- 
ler, "437;  a  favourite  with  Henry 
VII.,  427;  charged  with  asniring  to  the 
throne,  and  beheaded,  428 ;  survey  of 
his  lands,  ih, 

Buckingham,  Henry,  duke  of,  beheaded 
by  Richard  III.,  427  and  n. 

Buckingham,  Humphrey,  duke  of,  slain 
at  Northampton,  427. 

Buckingham,  George  Villien,  duke  of, 
Lord  Warden,  603. 

Bnffar,  Pyke,  sheriff  of  Kent,  6a5. 

Bulard,  Fulk,  oppression  of,  135. 

Boiler,  a  housebreaker,  622. 

Burden,  Mr.  T.  W.,  705 ;  information 
furnished  by,  761. 

Burel,  AVilliam,  a  murderer,  37. 

Burgeys,  William,  a  rioter,  47,  48. 

Burgh,  Elizabeth  de,  348. 

Bui]gh,  Hubert  de,  charge  against,  44 ; 
his  defence  of  Dover  Castle,  65 ;  de- 
feats  the  Dauphin's  fleet,  66 ;  created 
earl  of  Kent,  t&. ;  sheriff  of  Kent, 
117  ;  drives  the  blihon  of  Winchester 
into  exile,  67  :  quarrel  with  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  68;  hit  offioM,  grtntiy 


and  fees,  70  and  n;  accusations 
against  him,  72 ;  his  death  and  cha- 
racter, 72,  73. 

Burgh,  John  de,  holds  the  hundred  of 
Marden,  132  ;  erects  a  gallows  in  the 
hundred  of  Aloesbridge,  139 ;  in 
possession  of  the  South  Frith,  348. 

Burgh,  John,  sheriff  of  Kent,  420. 

Burghersh  (or  Burwash)  family,  its 
early  possessions,  20. 

Burghersh,  Bartholomew,  knighted  at 
Caerlaverock,  227. 

Burghersh,  Henry,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  a 
nephew  of  Lord  Badlesmere,  305. 

Burghersh,  Mildmay,  Lord,  M.P.  for 
Kent,  602. 

Burghersh,  Sir  Robert,  Lord  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  2^  and  n.  ;  delivers 
John  Balliol  to  the  papal  nuncio, 
226. 

Burgundy,  Margaret,  duchess  of,  puts 
forward  Perkin  Warbeck,  406. 

Burleigh,  Lord,  his  description  of  the 
We^d,  494. 

Burley,  Sir  Simon,  his  seizure  of  his 
bondsman  at  Gravesend,  354. 

Bume,  Henry  and  William  de,  charges 
against,  135. 

Bume,  John  de,  sheriff  of  Kent,  265. 

Bumel,  Robert,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  chosen  as  archoishop  of  Can- 
terbury, but  refused  confirmation  by 
the  Pope,  230. 

Burrel,  Peter,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 

Burrell,  John  and  Thomas,  Sussex  iron- 
masters, 578. 

Burrell,  Walter,  a  Sussex  ironmaster, 
577 ;  prices  of  iron,  from  his  day  book, 
578  and  n  ;  settles  in  Glamorganshire, 
580. 

Bnrridge,  Major,  a  Royalist,  captured, 
552. 

Burrow,  Robert,  sheriff  of  Kent,  636. 

Burton,  James  II. 's  solicitor,  seized  at 
Faversham,  564. 

Burton,  James,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 

Burwash,  William,  a  rebel,  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower,  279. 

But,  Robert  le,  a  surety,  40. 

Butler,  Rev.  John,  vicar  of  Watering- 
bury,  succeeds  in  a  tithe  suit  against 
Sir  William  Twysden,  610. 

Butler,  Sir  Richard,  a  Kentish  iron- 
master, A.D.  1573,  487. 

Butler's  "Life  of  Erasmus,"  error  in, 
439  n. 

Bygod,  the  Lord  H..  a  justiciary,  133. 

Byjcenore.  Thomas  ae,  summoned  to  the 
eoronation  of  Edward  II.,  268. 
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Byng,  George,  Lord  Torrington,  630;  hii 

■on,  the  Admiral,  631. 
Byng,  Bobert,  sheriff  of  Kent,  5ia 

Cade,  the  name  found  as  early  as  the 
12th  century,  393. 

Cade,  Arnold  de,  393. 

Cade,  Edmund,  an  alderman  of  Faven- 
ham,  temp.  Kic.  II.,  393  n. 

Cade,  Henry,  yiear  of  Battersea,  393. 

Cade,  Jack,  rebellion  of,  381;  styles 
himself  John  Mortimer,  38!^  and  n; 
his  demands,  383;  withdraws  from 
Blackheath  to  Sevenoaks,  384 ;  defeats 
the  Staff ords,  enters  London,  and  exe- 
cutes Lord  Say  and  William  Crowmer, 
385 ;  driven  out  of  London,  ib.  ;  re- 
ceives a  pardon,  386 ;  is  forsaken  by 
his  followers,  ib, ;  attempts  to  seize 
the  Castle  of  Queenborough,  ib, ;  flees 
in  disguise,  ib ;  killed,  387  ;  question 
as  to  tiae  place  of  his  death,  t6. ;  state- 
ments of  Kentish  writers,  387,  389; 
of  Shakespewtre,  389 ;  of  Sussex  writers, 
390 ;  of  Mr.  Durrant  Cooner,  392 ;  of 
Chroniclers,  394 ;  his  followers  not  a 
mere  rabble,  399 ;  his  early  histoij, 
399  n.  ;  disposal  of  his  remains,  400 ; 
other  Captains  of  Kent,  401 

Cade,  Blagdalen,  393. 

Cadwell,  Thomas,  sheriff  of  Kent,  603. 

Calgrave,  William,  money  extorted 
from,  151. 

Camden,  on  the  Wealden  iron  works, 
483 ;  on  courts  leet,  781  n ;  error  of, 
788  and  n. 

Camden,  John  Jeffreys  Pratt,  first  mar- 
quis, 682 ;  resigns  fees  of  large  amount 
to  lessen  the  public  burdens,  683; 
favours  Catholic  emancipation,  654; 
lord  lieutenant,  680. 

Camp,  Solomon  de,  singular  tenure  of 
his  lands,  161. 

Campania,  John  de,  summoned  to  the 
coronation  of  Edward  II.,  268. 

Campden,  Baptist  Noel,  Viscount,  mar- 
ries a  daughter  of  Lord  Wotton,  610  n. 

Campeggio,  Cardinal,  visit  of,  to  Eng- 
land,^2. 

Campion,  William,  SLP.  for  Kent,  602, 
634. 

Campion,  Sir  William,  sheriff  of  Kent, 


Camvill,  Jeffrey  de,  knighted  at  Caer- 
laverock,  228. 

Canterbury,  archbishops  of:  13th  cen- 
tury, 67,  70,  229 ;  14th  century,  367 ; 
15th    otntury,    415;    16th  oentary, 


439,  461,  47^  486,  607 ;  17th  eesiiiiy, 
591 ;  18th  oentoiy,  613 ;  19tli  oantny, 
670. 

Canterbury,  archbishoM  of,  withdraw 
suit,  &C.,  from  the  naiMlred  eouii, 
121-162 ;  J.P.8  for  Kent,  464. 

Canterbury,  St.  Augujrtine,  i^boi  ml 
monks  of.    See  8L  AM/gujkmt. 

Canterbury,  Christ  Charch,  prior  anl 
monks  of,  their  disorderly  euetion  of 
an  archbishop,  67 ;  their  quarrel  with 
Archbishop  Edmund,  69:  privileges  in 
the  Seven  Hundreds,  121 ;  oomplainte 
against  them,  121 — 150 ;  the  prior  oL 
J.P.  for  Kent,  464. 

Canterburv,  priorof  HolvTrinity,  diaige 
against  him,  39,  42 ;  letter  of  Pkinos 
Edward  to,  26L 

Canterbury,  dean  of,  hit  ill-trefitmeiil 
304. 

Canterbury,  Michael  of,  builds  the  ero« 
in  Cheapside.  247  a. 

Canterbury,  Cnarles  UannevB  Sutton, 
Viscount,  672  n. 

Cantilupe,  Walter  de,  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, 113. 

Canute,  law  of,  for  the  protection  of  hii 
Danish  body  guard,  31 ;  when  repealed, 
o2. 

Capgrave,  family  of,  12. 

Captain  of  Kent,  a  title  assumed  by 
Cade,  383 ;  also  by  others,  40L 

Caretar  (or  Carfcer),  Bobert,  a  surety,  61. 

Carew,  Richard,  sheriff  of  Kent,  636. 

Caroline,  queen  of  Qeorge  II.,  611. 

Carpenter,  John,  son  of  Boger  the,  an 
under  bailiff,  his  extortions,  242. 

CaiTok,  Nicholas,  an  insurgent,  tempi 
Hen.  IIL,  94. 

Carter,  Matthew,  his  "True  Relatioii* 
quoted,  535,  546. 

Carter,  W.,  a  revenue  oflicer,  his  en- 
counter with  smugglers,  573. 

Cartere,  Thomas,  a  juror,  3^. 

Cartier,  John,  sheriff  of  Kent,  636. 

Casingeham,  William  de,  holds  the  farm 
of  the  Seven  Hundreds,  121 ;  a  tenant 
in  Bolvenden,  203;  Archbishop  Ed- 
mund's grant  to,  ib. 

Castellans  of  manorial  prisons,  oppres- 
sions practised  by,  168  and  n. 

Castellayn,  Thomas,  a  leader  in  the  Wat 
Tyler  rebellion,  363. 

Cat  (or  Kat),  Jordan  and  Bobert,  suits 
against,  64. 

Catherine  of  Aragon  at  Caaterburr,  436L 

Catherine  of  Portugal,  queen  of  dhariM 
IL,  559. 

Cfttor,  John,  iheriff  of  K«nty  696, 
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r    Cfttor,  John  (2),  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 
1:3  Oattingeheld,  Clement  de,  mnrder  of, 
33 ;  Thomas  and  Olive,  his  father  and 
E        mother,  t&. 
r    Oattys,  John,  an  adherent  of  Cade,  400. 

Caunvile,  Lord  John,  126. 

Caonvile,  Lord  Robert,  126 ;  oppresrive 
oondnct  of  his  steward,  ih, 

OaoBton  family,  the,  421. 

Cave,  Robert,  a  leader  in  the  Wat  Tyler 
rebellion,  363. 

Caxton,  William,  a  native  of  the  Weald, 
421 ;  question  as  to  his  family,  i&. ; 
his  first  book  in  the  English  langawe, 
t6. ;  his  mention  of  his  birthplace,  4^ ; 
his  parents,  his  master,  ib. ;  wit- 
nesses the  burning  of  a  Lollard  priest, 
^3 ;  his  joumeyings  abroad,  ib, ;  his 
death,  ih. ;  number  of  works  printed 
by  him,  423 ;  his  Life,  by  Lewis,  434  ; 
a  commemorative  Caxton  fund  in 
Australia,  ib.  ;  Memorial  to,  recom- 
mended, 823  n. 

Chamberley,  Robert,  an  adherent  of 
Cade,  400. 

Chamberleyn,  Sir  Ro^^er,  defends  Queen- 
borough  Castle  affamst  Jack  Cade,  386w 

Chambers,  Samuel,  sheriff  of  Kent, 
629,  636;  knighted  by  Geo.  IIL,  629. 

Ohampneis,  Justinian,  imprisoned  on 
account  of  the  Kentish  petition,  A.D. 
1701,  606. 

Champneys,  John  de,  knighted  at  Caer- 
hiverock,  228. 

Changle,  Thomas,  a  priest,  an  adherent 
of  Cade,  400. 

Chanu,  Geoige  le,  his  possessions,  319. 

Chapel,  Riohard  de  la,  murder  of^  58. 

Charles  Y.,  the  Emperor,  his  visits  to 
Endand,  436  and  »,  437. 

Charles  I. ,  reign  of ,  519,  526;  meeting 
with  Henrietta  Maria,  at  Dover,  526 : 
at  St.  Augustine's,  527 ;  his  attempt  at 
absolute  rule,  ib. ;  his  notes  on  Arch, 
laud's  Annual  Returns,  848 :  abolition 
of  monopolies,  529 ;  the  civil  war,  533 ; 
the  Kentish  rising  of  1648, 534 ;  storm- 
ing of  Maidstone,  545 ;  engagement  at 
Deal,  551 ;  execution  of  the  king,  553. 

Charles  II.,  reign  of,  519,  556;  the 
Restoration,  556 :  the  Dutch  fleet  at 
Shcemess,  557  ;  the  Dover  treaty,  558; 
the  Kuig's  last  visit  to  Kent,  559 ;  his 
death,  to. ;  valuable  statutes  passed  in 
his  reign,  596 ;  his  public  foundations, 

Charles  IV.,  le  Bel,  King  of  France,  hit 

claim  of  homage  for  Quienne,  280, 
Charles  Y.,  King  of  Fraaoe,  340. 


Charles  YII.  of  France  makes  war  on 

England,  403. 
Charles,  Prince  of  Wales   (afterwardi 

Charles  II.),  commands  a  fleet  in  the 

Downs,  551 ;  lands  forces  at  Deal,  ib.; 

proceeds    to    Yarmouth,    552.      See 

Charles  IL 
Charlotte,  Queen,  visits  Leeds  Castle, 

624 ;  at  the  review  at  the  Mote,  629 ; 

her  death,  650. 
Charltton,  Isabella  de,  her  encroachment 

on  the  highway,  131. 
Chart,    Little,    complaint   against   the 

rector  of,  A.D.  1640,  587. 
Chater,     a   shoemaker,    murdered   by 

smugglers,  620. 
Chaumpeneys,  William,  accused  of  mur- 
der, but  acquitted,  41. 
Chedhirst,  Michael  de,  forfeiture  of  his 

chattels,  42. 
Chelfeud,  William  de,  sheriff  of  Kent, 

265. 
Cheperegge,  Philip,  a  leader  in  the  Wat 

Tyler  rebellion,  363. 
Cherring,  Robert  de,  charges  against, 

125,134. 
Chertesy,  Edmund,  an  adherent  of  Cade, 

399. 
Chester,  Ralph,  earl  of,  saves  the  life  of 

Hubert  de  Buxvh,  72  n. 
Chesterfield,  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope, 

earl  of,  owner  of  Boughton  Place,  610 ; 

his  wife,  i&.,  n. 
Cheswyk,  Qeoffrey  de,  a  Royalist,  temp. 

Hen.  HI.,  94. 
Cheveney  family,  their  possessions,  16. 
Cheynewe,  James,  an  adherent  of  Cade, 

400. 
Cheyney  [Chene,  Cheney],   Alexander 

de,  knitted  at  Caerlaverook,  227. 
Cheyneyi  John,  knid^  of  the  shire  for 

Kent,  temp.  Hen.  vL,  384  n. 
Cheyney,  Thomas,    an  insurgent,  also 

called  Thany,  381  n. 
Cheyney,  Sir  Thomss,  Lord  Warden,  his 

letter  to  the  Council,  472;  J.  P.  for 

Kent,  464. 
Cheyney,  William  de,  his  litigation  with 

Bartholomew  de  Badlesmtre,  272. 
Chicheley,  Henry,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 415 ;  a  supposed  contributor 

to  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Cran- 

brook  church,  td.,  n. 
Chichester  v,  Sheldon,  tithe  cause  of, 

646. 
Childi  Major,  a  Kentish  Royalist,  643. 
Childrens,  Geoive,  sheriff  of  Kent,  603. 
Chileam,  Alice  de,  ft  witiiMS  of  a  ndracu- 

lousoQre|98, 
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Chilham,  John  de,  an  insurgent,  temp. 

Hen.  III.,  94. 
Chilham,  Nicholas  de,  256. 
Chilham    (or   Dover),     Richard    de,    a 

natural  son  of  King  John,  U4  ». 
Chilham,  Richard  de,  2G3  n  ;  Ms  ;dster 

Isabel,  ih. 
Chilindcnno,   Adam  de,    elected  arch- 

bishoi)  of  Canterbury,  141. 
Chitingtee,  Isabella,  murder  of,  241. 
Chittenden  family,  the,  483. 
Chivening,  John  de,  in  default  for  not 

being  a  knight,  40. 
Chout,  Kilward,  sheriff  of  Kent,  603. 
Christ    Church,   Canterbury,   ^>rior  of, 

charges  against,  l;i3,  150;  his  prison 

at  Great  Chart,  135  and  n. 
Church,  John,   a  Quaker,   excommuni- 
cated, 842  and  ii. 
Church,  Stephen  of  the,  his  imprison- 
ment and  release,  158. 
Chute,  George,  created  a  baronet,  526. 
Chute,  Philip,  standard  bearer  to  Henry 

VIII.,  458  n. 
Chutte,    Stephen,  knight  of  the  shire 

for  Kent,  205. 
Cinque  I'orts,  barons  of  the,  their  duty 

at  coronations,  75  ;  charged  with  abuse 

of  their  privileges,  15:^,  160;  at  the 

coronation  of  Henry  IV.,  375  ;  their 

privileges  burdensome  to  the  peox)le 

of  Kent,  i^'i. 
Cistercians,  their  uvarice  restrained  by 

statute,  410. 
Clakcsfold,  or  Clokesfichl,  John  de,  an 

insurgent,  temp.  Hen.  III.,  94. 
Clanricardc,  Richard  do  }$urgh,  earl  of, 

520  ;  builds  Somcrhill,  t6.,  and  n. 
Clare,  carls  of,  their  descent  and  history, 

308. 
Clare,   Gilbert  de,  earl  of  Gloucester, 

his  grant  to  John  de  Fisher,  14. 
Clare,  Margaret  de,   married  to  Gaves- 

ton,  207. 
Clare,   Roger,  earl  of,   his  bequests  to 

monks  and  canons,  0. 
Clare,  William  do,  death  of,  10  n.      See 

also  Oiouccstcr. 
Clarke,  (Jeorgc,  of  Fonl  in  AVrotham, 

470 ;  denounced  as  a  traitor  by  Wyatt, 

471. 
Claygate,   Richanl  de,    fined  for  non- 
attendance  on  the  justices,  59. 
Clement  V.,  Pope,  letter  of  Edward  on 

his  election,  201. 
Clement,    servant   of    the    parson  of 

Pluoklev,  55. 
Clement.  Richard,  of  the  Mote,  455. 
Clenkerd,  Archibald,  theriff  of  Kent,  603. 


St  Cler,  William  de,  poMeanons  of,  SI 
Cleves,  Anne  of,  grants  in  Kent  to^  €9 

and  n, 
Clifford,    Richard    de,     an    asehette^ 

complaints  against,  122, 123,  ISk,  IS^ 

137,  140. 
Clifford,    Sir   Thomas,    of    ChmdMik, 

559  n. 
Clinton    and    Saye,    Edward  ¥%eaMm, 

liord,  grant  of  Wye  to,  47& 
Clobbe,  John,  charged  with  larceny,  tut 

acquitted,  49. 
Clvve,  Richard  de,  incumbent  of  HaiA- 

hurst,  233  and  n. 
Cnobbil,  Adam,  punished  for  not  ftt- 

venting  the  escape  of  a  murderer,  Jfii 
Cobb,  Rev.  F.  W.,  information  sui^Iied 

by,  581  and  n. 
Cobb,  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Aldington,  Etitt- 

beth  Barton  his  servant,  443^ 
Cobbe,  Ralph,  an  outlaw,  42. 
Cobbett,  his  bait  at  Ashurst,  11  a ;  Ui 

visit  to  the  Weald,  650,  845;  his  re- 
marks on  pews  in  churches,  6S2;  as 

woodland  counties,  650, 651 ;  on  Boo* 

ney  Mardi,  845. 
Cobham  (or  Cobeham)  family,  their  wf- 

sessions   in   the    Weald,    12;    ones 

sheriffs,  ib. 
Cobham,  Henry  de,  sheriff  of  Kent,  26S, 

306  n.  ;  castellan  of  Tunbridge,  293; 

knight  of  the  shire,  306;   his  poscei' 

sions,  319. 
Cobham,  Henry,  jun.,  his  possesnonii 

319. 
Cobham,  Henry,  Reginald,  and  Stephen, 

knighted  at  Caerlaverock,  227. 
Cobham,  John  de,  sheriff  of  Kent,  31, 

117  ;  knight  of  the  shire,  307. 
Cobham,  John,  a  defence  commissioner, 

497. 
Cobham,  Reginald,  sheriff  of  Kent,  118, 

121,  132,  133 ;  his  illegal  hunting  in 

the  park  of  Broxham,  243 ;  summoned 

to  the  coronation  of  Edward  II.,  26& 
Cobham,   Thomas,   dean    of   Salisburjr, 

chosen  as  primate,   rejected  by  tb« 

Pope,  305. 
Cobham,   Edward  Brooke,   Lord,  joins 

the  Yorkists  at  Sandwich,  405. 
Cobham,  Ceorge  Brooke,  Lord,  ranger 

of  the  South  Frith,  431 ;  supposed  to 

favour  Wyatt,  470 ;  his  doubtful  con- 
duct,  472;    made    prisoner   by  the 

rebels,  473 ;  pardoned  by  Mary,  472  n, 
Cobham,    Henry    Brooke,    Lord,  Loid 

Lieutenant,  603. 
Cobham,  Thomas  Brooke,  Lord,  J. P.  for 

Kent,  46i 
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Oobham,  William  Brooke,  Lord,  Lord 
Warden,  490 ;  Lord  Lieutenant,  509; 
hia  letter  on  the  cloth  manufacture  in 
Kent,  481 ;  entertains  Queen  Elizabeth 
at  Dover,  496;  a  defence  commis- 
■ioner,  497. 

Codd,  Jamea,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635  and 
n. 

Coegere,  John,  a  leader  in  the  Wat 
O^ler  rebeUion,  363. 

Coigley,  James,  an  Irish  priest,  tried 
and  executed,  626,  627. 

Cok,  Nicholas,  the  defendant  in  a  wager 
of  battel,  58. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  attorney  general, 
521 ;  his  unjust  accusation  against  our 
early  kings,  239 ;  on  beacons,  499  n  ; 
on  the  Elizabethan  oath  of  supremacy, 
511. 

Cokerham,  John,  mayor  of  Queen- 
borough,  386  n. 

Coleman,  John,  J.  P.  for  Kent,  464. 

Colepeper  (or  Oulpeper)  family,  the  seat 
of  the,  16;  their  Kentish  possessions, 
284. 

Colepeper,  Alexander,  sheriff  of  Kent, 
420. 

Colepeper,  Sir  Alexander,  proposal  to 
attack  his  house,  457 ;  sheriff  and  J.  P. 
for  Kent,  464. 

Colepeper,  Sir  Alexander,  a  Kentish 
ironmaster,  A.D.  1573,  486,  487. 

Colepeper,  (Geoffrey  and  John,  sell  pro- 
perty to  the  Priory  of  Tunbridge, 
;<65. 

Colepeper,  John,  sheriff  of  Kent,  temp. 
Edw.  m.,  371. 

Colepeper,  John,  a  justice,  temp.  Hen. 
IV.,  376. 

Colepeper,  Sir  John,  sheriff  of  Kent,  420. 

Colepeper,  John,  Bichard,  and  William, 
adherents  of  Cade,  399,  400. 

Colepeper,  Sir  John,  a  favourite  of 
Charles  L,  528:  M.P.  for  Kent,  602; 
his  speech  on  tne  abolition  of  mono- 
polies, 530;  created  a  Peer,  528  ; 
bis  death,  ib,   n. 

Colepeper,  Richard,  sheriff  of  Kent,  420. 

Colepeper,  Thomas,  forfeiture  of  his 
lands,  279  and  n,  234  and  n. 

Colepeper,  Thomas,  sheriff  of  Kent, 
temp.  Rich.  II.,  371. 

Colepeper,  Thomas,  concerned  in  Wjratt's 
rebellion,  470,  471 ;  had  been  sheriff  of 
Kent,  471  n. 

Colepeper,  Mr.,  visited  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, 494 ;  kxughted,  495. 

Colepeper,  Sir  Thomas,  sheriff  of  Kent, 


Colepeper,  Thomas  and  William,  impri- 
soned on  account  of  the  Kentish  Peti- 
tion, A.D.  1701,  605  and  n. 

Colepeper,  Walter,  defends  Leeds  Castle 
against  Edward  II.,  279 ;  is  taken,  and 
hanged,  ih. 

Colepeper,  William,  created  a  baronet, 

Colet,  Rio.,  suit  against,  62. 

Coliere,  Richard,  son  of  Roger  le,  found 
drowned,  49. 

Collett,  SamueL  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 

Columbare,  Colon tina  de,  her  fees  in 
Postling,  152. 

Columbariis,  Alice  and  Philip,  posses- 
sions of,  319. 

Colyns,  Stephen,  a  Kentish  ironmaster, 
A.D.  1573,  487. 

Compton,  Sir  William,  a  Kentish  Royal- 
ist, 544. 

Comyn,  John,  murder  of,  263. 

Congeherst,  John,  an  adherent  of  Cade, 
400. 

Cooke,  Christooher,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 

Cooke,  John,  sneriff  of  Kent,  6.35. 

Cooper,  Mr.  Durrant,  his  "History  of 
Winchelsea"  cited,  08  and  n,  334,  342 : 
his  doubtful  assertion  concerning  Lord 
Say,  384  n  ;  on  Cadets  rebellion,  392, 
39o;  on  Queen  Elizabeth's  visits  to 
Kent,  496 ;  on  wool  smuggling  in  Sus- 
sex, 572. 

Cooper  or  Cowper,  Richard,  39. 

Corbie,  family  of,  its  poisessions,  16. 

Corbie,  Robert,  sheriff  of  Kent,  temp. 
Rich.  II.,  371. 

Comhulle,  Reginald  de,  a  juror,  51. 

Cornish  insurgents  marcn  into  Kent, 
407  ;  defeated  at  Blackheath,  ib, 

Cornwall,  Richard,  earl  of,  310,  n.  See 
also  Bichardf  King  of  the  Bomam, 

Comwallis,  Hon.  Frederick,  aichbishop 
of  Canterbury,  614;  letter  of  Qeorge 
UL  to  him,  615. 

Comwallis,  Hon.  and  Rev.  James,  fourth 
earl,  and  bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  744  n. 

Comwallis,  James,  fifth  earl,  744  n, 

Comwallis,  Lady  Julia,  632;  her  estate 
in  the  Weald,  744  and  n. 

Comwallis,  Sir  Thomas,  sent  to  confer 
with  Wyatt  at  Dartford,  473. 

Cortone,  John  de,  coroner  of  the  Lowy 
of  Tunbridge,  58. 

Cosin  family,  possessors  of  the  Moat,  in 
Cowden,  13. 

Cosington,  Stephen  and  William  de, 
knighted  at  Caerlaverock,  227. 
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CkMington,  WilliAm  de,  iheriff  of  Kent, 

965. 
CotwAV,  Sir  William  RidhArd,  oceaiion 

of  hu  receiYing  knighthood,  182  n, 
Oottin,  John,  sheriff  of  Kent,  636. 
Ootton,    Thomas,    a   commissioner   to 

inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Kentish 

ports,  511. 
Oourtenay,  William,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 367  n  ;  re-founds  Maidstone 

College,    70;    claims  the  custody  of 

Tunbridge  Castle  daring  the  minority 

of  the  heir,  365. 
Oourtop,  Thomas,  a  Kentish  Royalist, 

541. 
Cowper,    George    Augustus   Frederick 

Cowper,     Earl,    Lord     lieutenant, 

689. 
Oowper,  Sir  William,  created  a  baronet, 

526. 
Crake,  Sir  John,  the  priest  of  Brenxett, 

complaint  against,  45L 
Cramanville,  Ueni^  de,  an  insuigent, 

temp.  Hen.  IIL,  94. 
CrMnmavill,  Henry  de,  his  manor  of 

Gravesend,  143. 
Crane,  John,  his  appointment  as  alnager, 

326. 
Cranewell,  William,  son  of  Adam  de,  his 

encroachment  on  the  King's  highway, 

37. 

Cranmer,  Edmund,  archdeacon  of  Can- 
terbury, deprived,  475. 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 461 ;  his  examination  of  Eliza- 
beth Barton,  444 ;  his  wife  and  family, 
461 ;  exchange  of  lands  with  Henry 
VIII.,  504;  retires  to  his  see  on  the 
accession  of  Manr,  467 ;  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  thence  removed  to 
Oxford,  t6.  ;  put  to  death,  475. 

Craye,  the  Lord  of,  charges  against,  143, 
145. 

Creasy,  Sir  E.  S.,  on  the  Wat  Tyler 
rebellion,  357  ;  on  John  WycMe,  368 ; 
on  the  death  of  Cade,  395  ;  on  courts 
leet,  781  n ;  on  parochial  divisions, 
795. 

Crevequer  family,  possessions  of  the,  18 ; 
owners  of  Lamberhurst,  15. 

Crevequer  — ,  attempts  to  deliver  Tun- 
bridge Castle  to  the  barons,  314; 
detected,  and  hanged,  ib. 

Crevequer,  Eli  and  Robert,  patrons  of 
the  church  of  Lamberhurst,  233. 

Crevequer,  Hamon  de,  chantry  chapel 
founded  by,  12, 13. 

Crevequer,  Richard  and  Robert  de, 
insurgents,  temp.  Hen.  IIL,  94. 


CrtTeqaer,  Robart  de»   180;  hk  te> 

ohises  in  Chmtham.  146, 146L 
Crevequer,  Robert  do  (2),  kniglited  il 

Caenaverook,  227.  

Crey.  Simon,  Stephen,  and  WTDiamdi^ 

knighted  at  Caerlaverock,  227,  238L 
CMol   rCriel,    Cride,    Cric^    dyoilli, 

Cryolll,  Bartholomew  de.   ahenff  d 

Kent,  117. 
Criol,    Bertram    de,    property   of.  17; 

guardian  of  the  daughters  of  WiHisa 

of  Ashford,  54;  an  inaaxgent,  tsaa 

Hen.  IIL,  94 ;  sheriff  of  Keoi,  m; 

his  joint  tenure  of  Folkeetone  Bn* 

dred,  152 ;  his  seiieenty  in  Bou^Aai 

Aluph,  m,  245;  hie  menorofBiii- 

wdr245. 
Criol,  John  de,    death  of  the  eari  4 

Olouoester  at  the  hoase  of,  78  m 
Criol,    Nicholas,    an  insoisentk   tsni^ 

Hen.  IIL,  94 ;  his  heir,  129. 
Criol,  Simon  de,  knighicid  at  Oaerisft* 

rode,  227. 
Criol,  William  de,  treatment  of,  15L 
Crispes,  John,  J.P.  for  Kent,  464. 
Croft,    Sir  John  Frederick,    sheriiT  of 

Kent,  688. 
Cromwel,  John  de,  his  resort  to  Lovd 

Badlesmere,  275  and  n. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  letter  from,  on  the 

Kentish  rising,  550. 
Cromwell,   Richard  de,  possessions  oL 

319. 
Cromwell,  Thomas,  his  examination  of 

Elizabeth  Barton,  444 ;  his  visitation 

of  the  monasteries,  462. 
Cross,  Adam  at,  charge  against,  130. 
Cross,  John,  son  of  Simon  at  the,  murder 

of.  40. 
Crouch,  Nicholas,  sheriff  of  Kent,  temp. 

Edw.  IIL,  37L 
Croucheshome,  Adam  de,  murder  of,  38. 
Crowmer  or  Cromer  f andly,  their  msn- 

sion  of  Fogylston,  496 ;  present  owner 

of  the  estate,  i6.  n. 
Crowmer,  Christian,  married  to  Sir  John 

Hales,  537  n. 
Crowmer,  John,  J.P.  for  Kent,  456, 464 ; 

depositions  taken  before  him,  457. 
Crowmer,  William,  knight  of  the  shire 

for  Kent,  384  n ;   also  sheriff,  398 ; 

accused  of  extortions  as  such,  and  pat 

to  death  by  Cade,  385;  his  widow, 

388,  n. 
Crowmer,  Sir  William,  sheriff  and  J.P. 

for  Kent,  temp.  Hen.  VIIL,  464. 
Croy,  William  ae,  knight  of  the  shire^ 
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CntBdell,  Biohard  and  Boger  de,  build 
the  croises  at  Woltham  and  Charing, 
247. 

Oabane,  William,  a  surety,  48. 

Cuckn,  John,  a  lawyer,  committed  to 
prison  for  malfeasanoe,  60. 

Chupeper.    See  GoUpeper, 

Combe,  Richard  de,  sheriff  of  Kent, 
265 ;  dies  in  office,  ib. 

Cumbwell,  the  prior  of,  grant  of  a  dec- 
dand  to,  63 ;  charges  against,  124 ;  his 
lights  in  Bamfield,  131;  his  posses- 
sions, 320. 

Cumbwell,  Biolf  de,  and  Edilda,  his  wife, 
attack  on,  47,  48. 

Cunar,  Robert  le,  murder  of,  46 ;  Enmi* 
le,  concerned  therein,  t6.  ;  Ridiard  le, 
her  husband,  ib. 

Corteis-Whelan,  Mrs.,  724. 

Curtis,  George,  sheriff  of  Kent,  603. 

Curtis,  Sir  William,  660. 

Curtone,  John  de,  suit  against  aban- 
doned, 59. 

Cutone,  Robert  de,  possessions  of,  319. 

Cutter,  Mr.  Benjamin,  vicar  of  Water- 
ingbury,  tithe  suit  with  the  Twys- 
dena,  609. 


Daere,  Sir  Thomas,  Cade  once  in  the 
sendee  of,  399,  n. 

D*Aeth,  lir,  Narborongh,  owner  of 
Tickenherst,  800. 

D*Aeth,  Thomas,  created  a  baronet,  626. 

Dalhousie,  James  Andrew  Ramsay, 
Marquis,  Lord  Warden,  689. 

Daly,  Kiehard,  moner  extorted  from,  162. 

Daniel,  a  man  falsely  accused  of  extor- 
tion, 60. 

Daniel  the  dyer,  his  son  John  drowned, 
63. 

Daniele  the  cook,  malpractices  of,  234  n. 

Daniel-Tyasen,  Mr.,  on  tithe  of  wood- 
lands, 73111. 

Darby,  Mr.  A.,  remai^  on  iron  ores  by, 

DarelL  James,  a  Kentish  Royalist,  641, 

644. 
Darell,  Sir  James,  a  subsidy  comxms- 

sioner  for  Kent,  A.D.  1624,  462. 
Darell,  John,  and  Sir  John,  sheriffs  of 

Kent,  420  and  n. 
Darell,  Sir  John,  a  Kentish  BoyaUst, 

641,  644 ;  sheriff  of  Kent,  603. 
DareU,  John  and  Robert,  complainants 

against  the  rector  of  Little  Chart,  a.i>. 

lS40.  687. 
DareU,  Thomas,  a  Kentish  ironmaster, 

A.D.  1673,  486. 


Dart,  Mr.,  on  OaTeUdnd,  192. 

Daudenard,  Sir  Giles,  a  pluralist,  259. 

Dam,  Thomas,  his  letter  to  Richard 
Harman,  460. 

Davy,  John,  his  reward  for  the  capture 
of  Cade,  396. 

Dawnoy,  Sir  John,  a  surveyor  of  Crown 
lands,  430  and  n. 

Debtlinge,  William  de,  charge  against, 
133. 

Deedes,  William,  BIP.  for  East  Kent, 
687,  688 ;  sheriff  of  Kent,  688 ;  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Aldington,  198,  413. 

Deel,  John,  possessions  of,  319. 

Defoe,  Darnel,  the  Legion  Memorial 
ascribed  to,  605. 

De  la  Le,  Richard,  in  mercy,  86. 

De  la  Mare.  William,  Grand  Blaster  of 
the  Knights  Templars,  death  of,  291  n. 

De  la  Tune,  family  of,  20. 

De  la  Tune,  Ralph,  32. 

De  la  Tune,  Walter,  3L 

Delanne,  WiUiam,  M.P.  for  Kent,  634. 

Delaware,  family  of,  13. 

Delmindenne,  Mabel,  daughter  of  Robert 
de,  death  of,  4L 

Dene,  Alfred  de,  charged  with  extor- 
tion, 123. 

Dene,  Emma  de,  said  to  be  cured  by 
miracle,  93. 

Dene,  Henry,  Archbishop  of  Cantezbuiy, 
439  n. 

Dene,  William  de,  knight  of  the  shire, 
306;  Us  possessions,  319. 

Denmark,  Prince  George  of.  Lord  War- 
den, 636. 

Dennett,  Mr.,  of  Cranbrook,  607. 

Dennis,  Peter,  created  a  baronet,  526. 

Derby,  Henry  Grismond,  earl  of,  and 
duke  of  Lancaster,  372  and  n. 

Derby,  Thomas  Stanley,  earl  of,  436. 

Derby,  Robert  de,  ixioumbent  of  Ash- 
ford,  232  and  n. 

Derby  House  committee,  641  and  ti. 

Derogate,  Philip  de.  fine  levied  on^  149. 

Dering  (orDeryng)  family,  their  original 
seat,  366. 

Dering,  Sir  Anthony,  530  n. 

Dering,  Sir  Cholmeley,  M.P.  for  S[ent, 
634. 

Dering,  Edward,  M.P.  for  Kent,  602. 

Dering,  Rev.  Edward,  his  rude  speech 
concerning  Queen  Elisabeth,  496  n, 

Dering,  Sir  Edward,  created  a  baronet, 
626 ;  M.P.  for  Kent,  630,  602,  and  n  ; 
petitions  against  the  Church  sent  to 
iiim,  686 ;  ms  Parliamentary  career, 
631:  flees  to  the  King,  532:  submits 
to  tne  Paxiiamenti  t&  ;  his  death,  f6. 
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Dtiing,  Sir  Edwud  (2),  M.P.  for  Kant, 

Dtnng,  air  Edward  ChcdmeUy.  M,P.  for 
Eut  Kent,  687,  fi8S :  iberiff  of  Kent, 
eseiowMTof  Malmaiiu.  1]^  n;  docn- 
meat  tram  liis  mnnimeDt  room,  333. 

Dtriiig,  Juhn,  coaftors  of  the  Tnoitariim 
Order,  417. 

Derinx,  John,  sn  abettor  of  Elinbatli 
lUnon,  cxecuteil,  444,  445. 

Dcring,  John,  tonant  of  a  dens  in  Ald- 
ington, 4iT. 

Itoring.  Richard,  uid  Iiab«1,  hii  wifs, 
Connvrea  of  ths  Triaituian  order, 
41it. 

~>ering.   Sir 

Dering,  Biohard,  a  labiiily 

for  Kent,  \.i>.  1524.  452. 
Deri  RE,    Richard,    iiouwsaor    oi    aai- 

readen,  temp.  Via.,  VJj  n. 
D(-ringilene,  llabel  de,  miirderof,  38. 
De  Rujter,  the  Dutoli  sdniiral,  in  the 

DeijMiicer.  TbumAi  Stapleton,  Loid  Le, 
hi*  tithe  mit  with  the  vicar  of  AvIm- 

ford.  G40. 
Deipeniera,  loaecn  of  the,  271  n. 
Deiilecrei^e  mni  uther  J  Witot  Tunbiidge 

eharged  wilh  Inrceny,  -5(1 ;  removed  to 

NewBstB,  hi. 
Devon,  Jlr  Krederiok,  roU  of  Icttcra  of 

Prince  Edwnnl  .Uicovpred  by.  2t>2  ;liu 
EittMti  from  The  luue  Kolli"  re- 

ferre-.to,  SflC,  aftd. 
Diggea,  Sir  Ihidlef,  of  Cbilhun  Cutte, 

512  H. ;  M,P.  for  Kent.  a30  n.,  602; 

hia  oppoaitian  to  the  duke  of  Back- 

inghani,  527  ;  aont  to  the  Tower,  ib,  • 

releaaed,   528;    becomes    a    courtier, 

it.  n. ;  his  di>[ioul  of  an  eiclieat,  ih. 
Digi^ea,    Maurice,    created     a    banmet, 

DiKgea.  Thomaa,  Krant  of  waito  landi  in 

Kent  to,    d12  ;    auppoaed  to  be  the 

GeK-brikCi.'i[  matbeniaticiiui,  ib,  n. 
Diiiham,  fir  John,  nirpriaei  LotU  Siven 

at  Sandwich,  404. 
DionyaiuB,  the   Kiog'a  aerTant,   not  ot- 

Inwfil  to  net  M  ooroaer  in  the  foreit  of 

Tunbridite,  57. 
Dittoae,  Kal]>h  de.  poiseuioiu  of,  31(1, 
Dixon,  Mr.  Heiiwortb,  his  account  of  a 

flaherv  dispute  nuoted,  110. 
Hixw.ll,  Basil,  ereiite.1  iib^ironet,  620. 
Dixwcll,  Sir  ilimil.  hiinddcc  to  the  earl 

of  Puvcnhain,  3ii4. 
Dodeuiau,  iViter,  charges  against,  133. 


Doderidge,  Sir  John,  StdUtcrfMW^ 
Doge,  Uuter  Hmdou,  bii  ilbca«sii^ 

Dolioiindeuc.    John    At,    ohugad  ■« 

robLerj,  30. 
Dominicans.      See  Frian  Pnadun. 
Donet.    Stephen,    a  toulet  in  tb  Tm 

Tyler  rebellion.  363. 
Doniugbnra,  William  de.  miudct«(,& 
Donne,  Ker.   C.   E. ,    hkt   paper  oo  tk 

murder  of  Ardea  of  KaverahMU,  «?  a 
Dorrington,  Ker.  TLeophilua,  letter  4 
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,   Thorn: 


-  Sacktilla,  earlof,  9L 
,         _j1  C'tanSeld  SackviUs,  dib 

of.  Lord  Warden,  tWG. 
Doraet,  Lionel  Cnuifield,  ChatlM,  aj 

John  Frederick  Sackrille,   dukca  oL 

Lords  Lieutenant,  636. 
Douglaa.  George,  sheriff  of  Kant.  688. 
Douglai.  John,  sheriff  of  Kent,  KC 
Dover,  Ueary  Carev,  eiu-l  o(,  uil>  At 

manor  and  vicHjial  tithes  of  Wye.  S31 
Dover,   Henr;  Jerroyn.   LonI,  eieludld 

from  the  Act  of  Pardon,  S9S. 
Dover,  Kichanl  de.  hia  aDoettor  W  a.  ■ 

Joan,  hia  wife,  141. 
Dover,  Rose  de,  263. 
Doverdenne,  Thomaa  de,  drowned  is  a 

D'dyley.  Hobt. ,  Teuair  of  parish  chureha 

ascribed  to,  791. 
Drake,  Sir  FranoU,  assists  to  found  the 

(.'liest  of  (.'hatliam,  500. 
Draper,  William.  J.p.  for  Kent,  UA. 
Drawefeo,  Matilda,  and  ber  two  aun^ 

hanged  for   mardar,    44 ;    John,  liei 

husband.  Si. 
Drai,  J.  a  W.  S.  E.,  .M.P.,  gwnv  of 

Lymiage  Pack,  534. 
Dravnar,  of  Smwden,  476  n. 

Klartyn,  bailitf  of  Tunbridg«,  4691 


I.  (IL 


Drindlee,  Peter  de,  mill  ._^ , 

Dublin,  the  archbishop  of,  a 

friend  of  Hobert  de  Burgh,  72. 
Dudemaa.  Thomai.  G4. 
Dudley,    Dud,  hia  aubstitution  of  coal 

for  charcoal  in  iron- working,  580. 
Dudley,  SirCunaliel,aKentisbBo;aliit, 

Dudley,  Mary,  wife  of  Sir  Henrj  Sidney, 

Dudlow,  Jfr,,  hia  evidence  ai  to  the 
boundary  gf  the  Weald,  t)4o. 

Dufflwl,  llobert  de,  refusalof  support  to, 
by  the  Abbot  of  Battle,  379. 

Dugdale^  on  Komney  ikrali,  260,768; 
his  Duitake  aa  to  Sir  Ko^  da  Iq- 
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Irani,  317;  his  "Baronage/'  died,  72 

and  fk,  87. 
Ihinbar,  William  Conaiable,  earl  of,  521. 
Dappa,  Baldwin,  jxm.,  sheriff  of  Kent, 

I>atdi.  war  with  the,  557 ;  the}[  destroy 
the  fort  of  Sheemess,  558 ;  sail  up  the 
Thames  and  Medway,  ib, ;  driven  off 
Inr  Sir  Edward  Sprague,  %b. 

I>aichand  Spanish  fleets,  battle  between, 
in  the  Downs.  529. 

Dnttindene,  John  de,  oppressive  treat- 
ment of,  14L 

I>attindene,  John  de,  and  his  brother, 
ohaige  against,  127. 

Djok,  Thomas,  a  Kentish  ironmaster, 
A.D.  1573,  486. 

Dyke,  Thomas,  created  a  baronet,  526. 

I^ke,  Sir  Thomas,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 

Dyke,  William  Hart,  BIP.  for  West 
Kent,  688. 

Dyne,  Bichard,  an  adherent  of  Oade, 
400. 

Dynei  William  de,  a  Jostioiary,  283. 

I^rpres  [of  Iprte],  Adam,  extortions  of, 

Earde,  John  de,  a  tenant  of  the  abbot 
of  Battle,  412. 

Bohynghamme,  James  de.  his  suit 
against  the  prior  and  monks  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  33L 

Eddward,  Thomas,  case  of  gavelkind, 
61. 

Eden.    See  Iden, 

Edingham  (orEngham)  family,  its  pos- 
sessions, 20. 

Edmund,  Prince,  has  Elham  from  his 
father,  Henry  IIL,  160. 

St.  Edmund,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 


Edmund  of  Woodstock,  earl  of  Kent,  72 
n.  ;  joins  the  party  of  Queen  Isabella, 
287:  beheaded,  322;  his  Kentish 
lanos,  t&. 

Edmunds,  Mr.,  his  "Names and  Places*' 
cited,  778 ;  in  error  as  regards  Kent, 
ib. 

Edward  I.,  reign  of,  115 ;  entertained  at 
Tunbridge  Castle,  116;  expenses  of 
his  household,  214 ;  styled  the  English 
Justinian,  216  :  improves  the  admmis- 
tration  of  the  laws,  and  punishes  cor- 
rupt judges,  217 ;  banishes  the  Jews, 
218 ;  his  foreign  wars,  222 ;  his  life 
endangered,  ^Sti  n. ;  lands  at  Sluys, 
225:  returns  to  England,  226 ;  defeats 
Wallace  at  FaUark,  i&. ;  releases 
BsJUiol,   ib,;  conference   with  Arch- 

VOL.  At 


bishop  Winohelsea,  234;  goes  to 
France,  249;  his  journeys  in  the 
Weald,  255 ;  his  second  marriage,  at 
Canterbury,  257;  execution  of  the 
earl  of  Athol,  263;  the  king's  death, 
and  character,  264. 

Edward  II.,  reign  of,  226 :  visits  Wye, 
ib,  ;  recalls  Gaveston,  267 ;  marries 
Isabella  of  France,  ib, :  quarrels  with 
his  nobles,  268;  death  of  Gaveston, 
269;  visits  France,  270;  defeated  at 
Bannockbum,  271 ;  the  Le  Despensers, 
ib.;  capture  of  Leeds  Castle,  279; 
question  of  homage  to  F^ince,  285: 
visits  the  Weald,  286 ;  possessed  of 
the  hundred  of  Middleton,  294 ;  rebel- 
lion, 287;  the  king  is  deposed  and 
put  to  death,  288;  remarks  on  his 
fate,  ib, 

Edward  III.,  reign  of,  321 :  marriage, 
322 ;  his  encouragement  of  the  Flem- 
ish clothiers,  323 ;  wars  with  Fnmce, 
340 ;  peace,  343 ;  his  visits  to  Kent, 
345 ;  curbs  the  designs  of  the  Court 
of  Rome,  367  ;  his  death,  346. 

Edward  IV.,  reign  of,  374,  405 ;  marches 
to  Canterbury,  406;  visits  Becket's 
shrine,  415  n. 

Edward  V.,  nominal  reign  of,  374,  406. 

Edward  VI.,  reign  of,  466 ;  the  Bible 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  every  church,  t&. ; 
murder  of  Arden  of  Faversham,  467. 

Edward,  Prince,  his  birth,  75 ;  marriage 
with  Eleanor  of  Castile,  ib,  ;  carried  a 
prisoner  to  Dover,  85 ;  taken  to  Wal- 
lingfoid,  91  ;  escapes,  ib. ;  regains 
possession  of  Dover  Castle,  97  ;  slaugh- 
ters the  people  of  Winchelsea,  98; 
receives  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  the 
Cinque  Ports,  99 ;  goes  on  a  crusade, 
112 ;  becomes  king,  115.    See  Edward 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Ed- 
ward L,  his  residence  in  Tunbridge 
Castle,  223,  224;  accompanies  the 
King  to  Scotland,  228 ;  his  favourite, 
Gaveston,  257:  gives  offence  to  the 
King,  ib.  ;  roll  of  his  letters,  258 ; 
some  of  them  given,  258, 262 ;  becomes 
king,  266.     See  Edward  II, 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Ed- 
war  J  II.,  286;  sent  to  France,  287; 
becomes  king,  288.    See  Edward  III. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince,  341;  cap- 
tures the  King  of  France,  and  brings 
him  to  Englfljid,  343,  344  and  n,  ; 
marries  Joan,  countess  of  Kent, 
345 ;  dies,  346 ;  his  monument  in  Can- 
terbury Cathedral,  341  n.,  346. 
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Edward  the  Turner,  a  thief,  abjuree  the 

.    realm,  242. 

Bdward,  William,  an  adherent  of  Oade. 

399. 
Bdwy,  Albreda,  death  of,  46;  Pet«r,  her 

father,  iltk 

§;lintina,  Lady,  her  poetetsiona,  152. 
don.  Lord,  hu  joumeT  to  London,  611 ; 
hii  remark  on  ecolenaitical  tyranny, 
590 ;  hia  reply  to  George  IIL,  671. 

Bleanor  of  Bntanny,  hard  fate  of,  L 

Bleanorof  Castile,  wife  of  Prince  Edward, 
76;  ordered  to  quit  Windsor  Cattle, 
88;  acoompaniee  her  husband  to  the 
Holy  Land,  112 ;  her  death,  247 ;  CToeieB 
to  her  memory,  ib. 

Eleanor  of  Provence,  queen  of  Henry 
III.,  met  at  Dover  by  the  noblea,  75 
and  n  ;  attempts  to  ndse  an  army  for 
the  invasion  of  England,  89;  hangs 
■ome  of  the  men  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
on  a  charge  of  piracy,  97  n.  ;  held  the 
manor  of  Ospringe,  127. 

Eleanor,  Princess,  sister  of  Henry  III., 
her  marriages,  86, 132  ;  manors  belong- 
ing to  her,  87  n  ;  bamshed  from  Eng- 
land, 95;  her  death,  97;  her  house- 
hold accounts,  95,  96. 

Eleanor,  daughter  of  Edward  L,  her 
marriage,  248. 

Elitnboth,  reign  of,  477  ;  gives  Wve  and 
Tunbridgo  to  Lonl  Hunsdon,  470,  521 ; 
favour  shown  to  French  and  Flemish 
settlers,  480 ;  state  of  the  Weald,  481, 
483  ;  tho  Queen's  journey  through  the 
WcuUl,  492 ;  how  received,  493  ;  pre- 
sentH  made  to  her«  497  ;  the  Northern 
Kobellion,  i6.  ;  the  Spanish  Armada, 
498  ;  lier  grant  to  Dover,  614. 

ElisAbeth,  the  Princess,  declared  to  be 
not  i»ri\-y  to  Wyatt's  rebellion,  474; 
becomes  aueen,  477. 

Elleiiborough,  Edwanl  Law,  Lord,  the 
groat  liouudary  and  Tithe  cause  tried 
before.  640,  W5. 

Elliott,  Mr.  Jamcd,  his  remarks  on  the 
changes  in  the  course  of  the  Rother, 
STil  ;  on  timber  found  buried  in  Kom- 
ney  Marsh,  701. 

Elliott,  Mr.  Tliomas,  his  remarks  on  the 
changes  in  the  course  of  the  Rother, 
254  n. ;  on  the  extent  of  Shirley  Moor, 
SlKS  /).  ;  on  buried  timber  found  in 
Romney  Marsh,  762. 

Elphicke,  Mr.  Thomas,  a  combaron  and 
ircenian  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  768. 

Elshani.  lienry  do,  knight  of  the  shire, 
306. 


Eltham,  John  of,  Recent  in  the  i 

of  Edward  IIL,  ^3. 
Elton,    Mr.,    hia    "TenorM  of  tmf 

recommended,  177  ». ;  on  the  tsoni 

of  Chureh  eatatee.  180;  on  Boiom)k 

English  in  Kent,  l89 ;  oqpiM  an  m» 

neous  statement  frouk  Halted,  €01  ■• 
Elwyn,  Walter,  aon  of,  deeth  of,  41 
Elyas  the  Tailor,  false  ohaige  bn«i)hl 

against,  137. 
Emmett, WiUahire,  aheriff of  'KjuiLfOfL 
Engeham,  Alan,  an  adherani  of  OA, 
^59. 
Erasmus,    patroniaed     by    ArehUihflf 

Warfaam,  439;  receiTea  frOBshimflli 

living  of  Aldington,  ib.  /  resBgui  it  for 

a  pension,  440 ;  his  own  aoooontof  tts 

transaction,  ib. 
Erwioke,  William.  46. 
Eryng,  Thomas,  chaise  againat,  141 
Eschekere,  Soger  de  T,  prwawrinm  d^ 

319. 
Esingdene,  Richard  de,   eoroner  of  tts 

Seven  Hundreda,  240. 
Eslinden,  Riehaid  de,  ohaise  asaiHl 

125. 
Eslindeno,  Willard  de,  deatH  of,  38L 
Essedeford  [AahfordI  the  Lady  If.  di^ 

married  without  the  Kinc'a  BeoiMb 

137. 
Essetesf old,  William  de,  hia  three  dan^ 

ters  wards  of  the  Crown,  52. 
Essex,  sheriff  of,  writ  to  the,  for  tin 

siege  of  Leeds  Castle,  277. 
Essex  insurgents  join  Cade  in  Lftpdi^ft, 

386. 
Essex,  Frances,  oounteaa  of,   potsesssd 

of  the  South  Frith,  Tonbridse,  432. 
Essex,   Robert  Devereux,   ean  of,  the 

Parliamentary  General,  531  and  a; 

Somerhill  granted  to,  521. 
Est,  Robert,  an  adherent  of  Cade,  399L 
Estdene,  David  de,  incumbent  of  Smar* 

den,  232. 
Eu,  William,  earl  of,  his  manors  in  the 

Weald,  9 ;  his  death,  ib,  n. 
Eu,  William  (2),  earl  of,  9  n. 
Eustace  son  of  Simoo,    and  Alice  his 

sister,  burnt  to  death,  36. 
Evelcigh,  Rev.  Mr.,  vicar  of  Aylesford, 

tithe  cause  decided  in  his  favour,  616. 
Evelyn,    John,    on   the    restoration  of 

Charles  XL,  557  ;  a  conuniasioner  for 

the  sick  and  wounded,  596 ;  his  letter 

to  Samuel  Pepys,  ib, 
Evelyn,    William   Glanville,    sheriff  of 

Kent,  635. 
Everdene,  Adam  de,  fire  in  the  houwof. 

36. 
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Bvsreilje,  Jolm  de,  ohazj^e  agiinst,  152. 
Brerle,  Walter  de,  a  dutren  rescued 

from,  39 ;  extortion  praotiBed  on,  134. 
Breaham,  Walter  de.     See  Eyrieiham, 

Walter  de. 
"Bwytm^  John,  a  jtutice,  temp.  Hen.  IV., 

Bxeter,  Henry,   marqnia  of,   J.  P.  for 

Kent,  464. 
Eyneford,  Isabella  de,  her  warren  in  the 

manor  of  Otf  ord,  142. 
Eiynesham  (or  Evesham,  or  Hempsham), 

Walter  de,  elected  archbishop  by  the 

Oanterbuzy  monks,  but  set  aside,  68. 

Fagg,  John,  created  a  baronet,  026. 
Faffg,  Sir  John,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 
FaMax  family,  624  n. 
Fairfax,  Hon.  Robert,  M.P.  for  Kent» 

634. 
Fairfax,    Hon.   Robert   (2),    entertains 

George  IIL  at  Leeds  Oastle,  624. 
Fairfax,  Thos.,  third  Lord,  subdues  the 

Kentish  Royalists,  642--660 ;  marches 

into  Essex,  650 ;  obtains  a  pardon  at 

the  Restoration,  624  n.  ;  his  death,  ib. 
Fairfax,  Thomas,  sixtii  Lord,  emigrates 

to  America,  624  n. 
Fairall,  William,  a  smuggler,  executed, 

62L 
Falconbridge,  Thomas,  his  attempt  to 

release  Henry  YL,  405 ;   maintains 

himself  in  Sandwich,  406;  captured 

and  beheaded,  ib. 
Falconbridge,    William    Nevill,    Lord, 

lands  at  Sajidwich,  404. 
Falmouth,  Countess  of,   also  Baroness 

le  Despencer,  640  n. 
Falmouth,  Edward  Bosoawen,  earl  of, 

666  n. 
Fane,  George,  IkLP.  for  Kent,  602. 
Fane,  Sir  George,  sheriff  of  Kent,  608. 
Fane,  Henry,  of  Tunbridge,  letter  of 

Archbishop  Warham  to,  432 ;  J.P.  for 

Kent,  464. 
Fane,  John,  H.P.  for  Kent,  634. 
Fane,  Hon.  Mildmay,  H.P.  for  Kent, 

634. 
Fane,    Ralph,    chief  bailiff   and  park- 
keeper  at  Tunbridge,  431 ;  his  salary, 

ib. 
Fane,  Sir  Thomas,  a  Kentish  ironmaster, 

A.D.  1573,  486. 
Fane,  Sir  Yere,  M.P.  for  Kent,  602  and 

n. 
Famaby,  Sir  Charles,  created  a  baronet, 

526. 
Famaby,  Sir  Charles  (2),  M.P.  for  Kent, 

634. 


Famingham,  or  Fremiogham  family, 
possessions  of  the,  18. 

Farrer,  Josias  Fuller,  sheriff  of  Kent, 
636. 

Faukener,  Godfrey,  his  tenure  of  Hurst, 
138. 

Faunt,  Nicholas,  mayor  of  Canterbury, 
hanged  as  a  rebel,  405  n. 

Faversham,  abbot  of,  charges  against, 
124 ;  his  franchises,  140 :  had  a  seat  in 
ParUament,  193  n. ;  imprisoned  in 
Dover  Castle,  235. 

Faversham,  Haimo  of,  notice  of,  114. 

Faversham,  Louis  de  Duras,  earl  of, 
brings  James  II.  back  to  London,  564. 

Fector,  John  Minet,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 

Feloher,  Walter,  oppression  of,  242. 

Feld,  John  de,  knight  of  the  shire,  306. 

Fenner,  a  sectary,  849. 

Fergusson,  Robert,  trial  and  imprison- 
ment of,  627,  628. 

Femche,  Adam,  falsely  accused  of  rob- 
bery, 52. 

Ferre,  Sir  Guy,  226  ;  possessions  of,  319. 

Ferrers,  Waohelene  de,  kiUs  the  earl  of 
Eu  in  a  duel,  9  n. 

Ferres,  Sir  Henry,  sheriff  of  Kent^  420. 

Ferrour,  Master  John,  a  leader  in  the 
Wat  Tyler  rebellion,  363. 

Ferte,  Adam  and  Robert,  case  of  gavel- 
kind, 62. 

Field,  George,  sheriff  of  Kent,  68& 

Fiennes,  John  de,  first  Constable  of 
Dover  Castie,  Mi  manor  of  Wood- 
church,  2L 

Filmer,  Mr.  Beversham,  a  lawyer,  610, 
729. 

Fihner,  Sir  Edmund,  M.P.  for  West 
Kent,  687. 

Filmer,  Sir  Edmund,  the  son,  IkLP.  for 
West  Kent,  688  ;  sheriff  of  Kent,  ib. ; 
owner  of  Sutton  Castle,  88 ;  his  estate 
in  the  Weald,  746. 

Filmer,  Sir  Edward,  sheriff  of  Kent,  602 

Filmer,  Sir  Edward  (2),  his  formal  visit 
to  his  manor  in  the  Weald,  729 ;  his 
family,  ib. 

Filmer,  Sir  Robert,  a  Rovalist,  554 ;  his 
house  plundered,  ib. ;  his  '*  Advertise- 
ment touching  Witches,'*  664 :  his 
**  Patriarcha,"  601 ;  sheriff  of  Kent, 
603. 

Filmer,  Robert,  the  younger,  created  a 
baronet,  526,  554  n. 

Finch,  Sir  Movie,  created  a  baronet, 
525;  his  widow  created  countess  of 
Winchihtea,  522  n. 

Finch,  Sir  Thomas,  M.P.  for  Kent,  530 
n,  602. 
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Pinch,  WilliAm,  of  Tenterden,  758. 
Fineux,  Sir  John,  Chief  Justice,  446. 
Fiiher,  John  de,  hii  grant  from  the  earl 

of  Gloucester,  14. 
Fisher,    John,    bishop   of    Rochester, 

accused      of      favouring      Elizabeth 

Barton,  443 ;  pays  a  penalty  of  je300, 

445. 
Fisher,  Samuel,  extraordinary  career  of, 

589  and  n, 
Fitz  Abel,  Gregory,  murder  committed 

by,  43. 
Fitz  Alan,  Brian,  appointed  warden  of 

Scotland,  225. 
Fitz  Aucher,  Henry,  knighted  at  Caer- 

laverock,  227. 
Fitz  Blakman,  Walter,  unjustly  disseized 

of  his  tree  holding  in  Uadlow,  60. 
Fitz  Edmund,    Walter,    charged   with 

withdrawing  from  the  hundred  court, 

62. 
Fitzgerald,  Lord  Edward,  626. 
Fitz  John,  PhiUp,  64. 
Fitz  Osbert,    William,   a  witness  to  a 

charter  of  Battle  Abbey,  353. 
Fitz  Reginald,  Peter,  possessions  of ,  319. 
Fitz  Simon,  Edmund,  possessions  of,  319. 
Fitz  Walter,  Hugh,  death  of,  51. 
Fitz  Walter,  Richard,  murder  committed 

by,  51. 
Fitz  Walter,  Robert,  his  discontent  with 

the  Dauphin,  65. 
Fitz  W alter,  William,  murder  of,  40. 
Fitz  William,  Martin,  an  outlaw,  42. 
Flaherty,  on  the  Wat  Tyler  insurrection, 

356,  :^9  n. 
Flecching,  Simon,  an  infant,  devoured 

by  a  hog,  241. 
Flemeng,  Roger  le,  33. 
Fleming,  Mr.,  his  paper  on  Tunbridge 

Castle,  223,  308  n.,  309  n.,  314  »i. 
Flemings  invited  to  settle  in  England, 

323  :  at  first  ill  treated  by  the  people, 

320  ;  others  come  over  in  the  time  of 

Elizabeth,  480. 
Fleta,  extracts  from,  7;  on  poisoning, 

171. 
Fletcher  family,  the,  515. 
Fletcher,  Giles,   a  poet,    516 ;  his  sons 

also  poets,  ib. 
Fletcher,  Jolm,  the  dramatist,  516 ;  his 

death,  ib.  n. 
Fletcher,  Phineas,  the  poet,  516. 
Fletcher,   Richard,   bishop  of  London, 

516. 
Fletcher,    Richard,    minister  of   Cran- 

brook,  515,  51G  and  7i. 
Flint,  James,  sheriff  of  Kent,  636. 
Fogge,  John,  an  adherent  of  Cade,  399. 


Fogge,  Sir  John,  a  subsidy  < 
^  Kent,  452 1  J.P.,  464. 

Foot,  Robert,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 

Forde,  Richard,  an  adherent  of  ddib 
399. 

Forester,  Reginald,  illMal  oonduet  d, 
4L 

Forstalle,  Hamon  de  la,  ohaise  ifiiiiik 
134. 

Forster,  —  a  leader  in  the  Wat  Tjki 
rebeUion,  363. 

Fortescue,  Sir  John,  410. 

Foster,  Rev.  Richard,  rector  of  Cnindsla 
380. 

Fox,  George,  the  Quaker,  his  TisitB  totbs 
Weald,  676  and  n. 

Francekyn,  a  drummer,  259. 

Franceys,  Henry  and  Robert,  drowssd, 
242. 

Francis  t..  King  of  Franoe,  his  meetingi 
with  Henry  VIII.,  435,  437. 

Franciscans.    See  Orey  JPriara. 

Francklyn,  Mr.  Henry,  a  coroner,  €S0, 

Franky^,  John,  vicar  of  BolTendsD, 
burnt  at  Canterbury,  476. 

Freeman,  Mr.,  on  the  earliest  use  of  the 
word  Eiiglaland,  751  n. ;  on  En^ish 
parishes,  796. 

French  and  Spanish  rayagea  on  the  ioatli 
eastern  coast,  349. 

Freningham,  John  le,  sheriff  of  Kent, 
306. 

Friars,  mendicant,  charged  with  foment- 
ing rebellion,  359  and  n. 

Friars  Preachers,  arrival  of,  in  England, 
103  n. 

Frivill,  John  de,  complaint  against,  45. 

Froissart,  his  favourable  account  oi 
Queen  Isabella,  287  n. 

Froude,  Mr.,  his  account  of  Wyatt*i 
rebellion,  469-473. 

FuUer's  '*  Worthies"  cited,  113,  114:  hii 
remark  on  the  canonry  of  Lyons  long 
held  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, 231  n. ;  on  Archbishop  Peckham, 
232  ;  on  Haymo  of  Hythe,  286  n.  ;  on 
Thomas  Haselwood,  307 ;  on  Bishop 
Rede,  372,  373  and  n.,  372;  on  the 
Kentish  orchards,  514  ;  on  the  cloth- 
ing trade,  571. 

Fumese,  Sir  Robert,  M.P.  for  Kent,  634. 

Fyle,  John  de,  case  in  ^velkind,  i^ 

Fynch,  Sir  William,  J.P.  for  Kent,  464. 

Fynes,  William,  knight  of  the  shire  for 
Kent,  temp.  Hen.  VI.,  384  n. 

i^yneux.  Sir  John  and  AVilliion,  J.P.s 
for  Kent,  464. 

Fy  tch.  Sir  Comport,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635, 
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Oaoelyn,  Edmund,  possestioni  of,  319. 
Gairdner,  Mr.,  hit  edition  of  the  Paston 

Letters,  395.  399  n.,  401,  406. 
Gflde,  Leonard,  a  Sussex  ironmaster,  577 

andn. 
Gale,  Leonard,  M.P.  for  East  Orinsted, 

578. 
Gardun,  Peter,    serieant  of  Rochester 

Castle,  extortions  by,  143. 
Gare,  Luke  de  la,  stewu^  of  the  abbot 

of  Battle,  at  Wye,  243 ;  knight  of  the 

shire  for  Kent,  265. 
Garstune,  'WiUiskm  de  la,  charge  against, 

150. 
Gatesden,  Thomas   de,    chaiged    with 

trespass    on   the    abbot    of    Battle's 

park,  242. 
Gtatton,  Hamo  de,  sheriff  of  Kent,  265. 
Gaunt,  John  of,  duke  of  Lancaster,  his 

opposition  to  the  power    of    Rome, 

367,  369. 
Gausbert,  first  abbot  of  Battle,  352. 
GkiYOston,   Piers  de,  the  companion  of 

Prince  Edward,  257 ;  leads  him  into 

excess,  and  is  forced  to   abjure  the 

realm,  ib, ;   recalled  by  Edward  XL. 

267;   created  earl  of  Cornwall,   and 

married  to  Margaret  de    Clare,    ib,; 

rising  of  the  nobles  against  him,  269 ; 

put  to  death,  ib,  and  n. ;  his  skill  in 

arms,  316. 
Qeary,  Sir  W.  P.,  ancient  tenure  of  a 

manor  of  his,  190. 
Geary,  Sir  William,  M.P.    for   Kent, 

635,     687 ;     promotes    the     scheme 

of  the  Weald  Canal,  662. 
OfMoy,  SirW.  R.   P.,  M.P.   for  West 

Kent,  687. 
Gee,  Richard,  sheriff  of  Kent,  636. 
Gemund,  a  felon,  controversy  about  his 

chattels,  67. 
G^rge  I.,  reign  of,  604,  605 ;  Baronets, 

526 ;  M.P.S,  634 ;  sheriffs,  635. 
George  XL,  reign  of,  604,  605:  the  gaol 

at  Maidstone,  618;    smuggling,  ib, ; 

decay  of  the  Kentish  cloth  trade,  and 

of  the  iron  work»,  606,  607  ;  the  Orey 

Coats  of  Kent,  ib ;  tithe  suits,  609 ; 

state  of  the  roads,    611 ;    Baronets, 

626;  M.P.S,  634  ;  sheriffs,  635. 
George  XII.,  reiffn  of,  604,  605 ;  storm  in 

Kent,  623 ;  threatened  invasion,  t&. ; 

his  opinion  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  615 ; 

letter  to  Archbishop  Comwallis,  ib.  ; 

hji  support  of  Sunaay  Schools,  617 ; 

▼isit  to  Leeds  Castle,  624 ;  mutiny  at 

the  Nore,  625;  the  Irish  Rebellion, 

626 ;  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  627 ; 

roTiew  at  the  Mote,  628 ;  Unipn  with 


Ireland,  637 ;  preparations  to  meet 
invasion,  638 ;  tne  great  Boundary  and 
Tithe  cause,  ib.  ;  the  King's  interest 
in  agriculture,  649 ;  anecdote,  671 ;  his 
death,  649 ;  Baronets,  526 ;  M.P.s,  634, 
687  ;  sheriffs,  635,  687. 

George  IV.,  reign  of,  650;  the  Cato- 
street  conspiracy,  ib.  ;  visit  to  Kent, 
ib. ;  the  Dissenters  and  the  Roman 
Catholics,  654  ;  meeting  on  Penenden 
Heath,  i6.  ;  bad  condition  of  the  agri- 
culturists in  his  reign,  665  ;  death  of 
the  king,  666;  M.P.s,  687;  sheriffs, 
688. 

German,  Hamon  and  William,  jurors, 
380. 

Gkmude,  John  de,  possessions  of,  319. 

Geoffrey,  natural  son  of  Richard,  duke 
of  Normandy,  308. 

Geoffrey  the  Mercer,  death  of,  242. 

Geoffrey  the  Miller,  overcome  in  a  wager 
of  battel,  and  hanged,  58. 

German,  John,  M.P.  for  Tunbridge,  248. 

Gerstone,  William  de,  an  insurgent 
temp.  Hen.  XII.,  94. 

Gibbon,  Major,  relieves  Dover  Castle, 
544. 

Gibbon,  Major  General,  a  Royalist, 
captured,  551. 

Gibbons,  Colonel,  entertains  Charles  II. 
at  Rochester,  556. 

Giffard,  Walter,  earl  of  Buckingham, 
309. 

Gifford,  Bonaventure,  a  titular  bishop, 
detained  at  Faversham,  564  n. 

Giles,  the  bailiff  of  Femdene,  43,  44. 

St.  Giles,  John  of,  incumbent  of  Marden, 
232. 

Giraud,  Mr.,  of  Faversham,  467  n, 

Glanville,  William,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 

Glasgow,  bishop  of,  imprisoned  in 
Porchester  Castle.  264  and  n. ;  released 
after  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  300. 

Gleig,  Rev.  G.  R.,  673  and  n. 

Glendining,  Alexander,  sheriff  of  Kent, 
688. 

Glepfeld,  Elena,  wife  of  William  de,  her 
death,  44. 

Gloucester,  earls  of,  their  controversies 
with  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
about  Tunbridge,  68,  106. 

Gloucester,  Alicia,  countess  of,  83,  222 
and  n, 

Gloucester,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  (a.d. 
1262--1295),  78;  why  called  Rufus, 
221;  joins  the  party  of  the  Barons, 
78,  94  ;  refuses  to  swear  fealty  to 
Pxinoe  Edward,  79;  massacres  the 
Jewi  at  Canterbury,  80;  assiitf  ai 
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the  liege  of  Rocheiier,  82 ;  his  eatila 
of  Tunbridge  taken,  83 ;  his  letter  to 
the  King,  84;  deserts  de  Montfort, 
91;  goes  to  the  crussde  with  Prince 
Edward,  112;  returns,  and  sets  the 
example  of  swearing  fealty  to  him  as 
king,  ib.  ;  entertams  Edward  L  at 
Tunbridge  Castle,  116  ;  illegalities  and 
encroachments  committed  by  the  earl 
and  hU  bailitfs,  126, 127, 128, 129, 131, 
134,  140,  142,  144,  148,  149,  150,  151, 
154, 157,  158,  159,  160;  assists  in  sub- 
duing Wales,  221 ;  divorces  his 
countess,  222 ;  marries  the  Princess 
Joanna,  «6. ;  makes  war  on  the  earl 
of  Uereford,  ib.  ;  his  estates  seised, 
but  restored  on  payment  of  a  heary 
fine,  ib, ;  death,  tb. ;  trespass  on  his 
park  of  North  Frith,  in  Tunbridge,  242. 
Gloucester,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  the  younger, 
earl  of,  his  birth,  222 ;   Gaveston  his 

Eardian,  267  ;  mediates  between  the 
ig  and  the  barons,  270  ^  killed  at 

Bannockbum,  271 ;     division   of  his 

inheritance,  274,  295. 
Gloucester,  Isabel,  countess  of,  310. 
Gloucester,  the  Princess  Joanna,  coun- 
tess of,  222 ;  her  second  marriage,  ib. 
Gloucester,  Maude,    countess   of,    her 

Kentish  dower  lands,  295. 
Gloucester,  Richard  de  Clare,    earl  of, 

(a.d.  1230-1262),  wardship  of,  68 ;  his 

marriage  set  aside  by  the  king,  68  n. ; 

attempt  to  poison  hun,  16  n. ;  becomes 

a  leader  in  the  Mad  Parliament,  76 ; 

quarrel  with  de  Montfort,  and  death, 

78 ;  Ms  pompous  burial,  U>.  n. 
Gloucester,  William,  earl  of,   310;    his 

daughter  Aniicia  carries  the  earldom 

into  the  De  Clare  family,  t&. 
Gloucester,  Robert  of,  his  lament  for  the 

countess  of  Leicester,  97. 
Gloucester,   Henry,   duke  of,   lands  at 

Dover  with  Charles  II.,  556. 
Gloucester,  Richard,  duke  of,  captures 

Sandwich,  406  ;  becomes  king,  w.   See 

Richard  III, 
Glover,   Robert,   the  herald,  notice  of, 

227  ». 

Godchep,  Walter,  his  holding  of  the 
Templars,  291  n. 

Goddeu,  Arthur,  a  coachman,  his  action 
against  Sir  Edward  Hales,  560. 

Godefrey,  William,  a  surety,  52. 

Godfrey,  Lambert,  Recorder  of  Maid- 
stone, 536  and  n. 

Godfrey,  Thomas,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 

Godfrey,  Sir  Thomas,  a  Kentish  royaliii, 


Qodolphin,  Sir  Williiuny  appreheiuuBcf 

a  murderer  by,  467. 
Godricus,  tenant  of  Benatead,  lOL 
Godsticche,  Richard,  murder  oommittsd 

bv,  3L 
Goowinstone,  Torgis  de,  an  iiisiU|Ml» 

temp.  Hen.  IIL,  94. 
Gold,  Henry,  an  abettor  of  Eliabelk 

Barton,  executed,  445. 
Goldbounde,  John,  a  leader  in  the  Wit 

Tyler  rebellion,  363. 
Golding,  Thomas,  sheriff  of  Kent,  68& 
Goldsmid,  Julian,  M.P.,  owner  of  SooMr^ 

hill,52L 
Gold  well,  John,  bishop  of  Korwibh,  ^10; 
repairs  the  church  of  Great  Ghait» 
421. 
Goldwell,  Thomas,  bishop  of  Si.  AMph, 

516  and  f>. 
Goldwell,  WUliam,  an  adherent  of  Oads^ 

400. 
Goldwell,  William,  a  J.P.  for   Kent* 

temp.  Hen.  VIIL,  464. 
Gomeldon  family,  their   old  aeat,  746 

and  11. 
Godhugh,  Biohard,    sheriff   off    Kent, 

603. 
GoodwynjJB[enry,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635i. 
Gordon,  William,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635w 
GkMchall,  John  de,  knight  of  the  shhrs 

for  Kent,  265. 
Goschen,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  G.,  M.P.,  his  land 

in  Hawkhurst,  753  iu 
Gkmeire,  Robert,  his   house  at  Stonar, 

345. 
Graham,  a  commissioner  of  excise,  leiied 

at  Faversham,  564. 
Grandison,   Otelinus    and  William  de, 

possessions  of,  319. 
Grant,  Yen.  A.,  archdeacon  of  Boches- 

ter,  641  n. 
Granville,    Granyille    George  Leyeson 

Gower,  Earl,  Lord  Warden,  689. 
Grave,  Robert  de  la,  death  of,  38. 
Gravesend,  Richard  of,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, 114;   founder  of  a  convent  at 
Maldon,  ib, ;  death,  ib, 
Gravesend,  Stephen  de,  possessions  of, 

319. 
Gra^,  R.  de,  his  tenants  chaigedwith 
withdrawing  from  the  hundrMl  courts 
52. 
Gray  (or  Grey),  Richard  de.  Governor  of 
Dover  Castle,  refuses  to  admit  Heniy 
III.,  79 ;  his  possessions,  319,  320. 
Gray,  the  poet,  in  Kent,  630. 
Gray,  William,  a  smuggler,  eeoi^ei  from 
Newgate,  622. 
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Qregory  IX.,  Pope,  appealed  to  on  the 
lubjeot  of  Tonbridge  Castle,  68 ;  hit 
treatment  of  the  English  Ohnroh,  lOL 

Qregory  XIII. ,  Pope,  reformation  of  the 
Calendar  by,  622. 

Grenewaye,  William  de,  a  inrety,  56. 

Grenewix,  Emma  de,  her  claim  against 
Bobert  Cat  and  Bobert  Bryt,  how 
settled,  64. 

Orey,  General  Sir  Charles,  628. 

Gre^,  Henxj  de,  his  lands  nnjustly 
seised,  144. 

Grey,  John  de,  death  of,  144. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  her  claim  to  the 
Crown,  468. 

Grey,  Lady  Lnc^de,  charge  against,  146. 

Grey,  Lord  Reginald,  225. 

Groy,  William  de,  knight  of  the  shire, 
vOo,  307 . 

Greyes,  S.  de.  knight  of  the  shire,  307. 

Grey  Coats  of  Kent,  the,  their  political 
iimuence,  607. 

Grey  Friars,  arrival  of,  in  England, 
103  and  n. 

GriflSths,  Sir  John,  governor  of  the  Fort 
at  Gravesend,  597. 

Grimstone,  Boger  de,  under  sheriff  of 
Kent,  117. 

Grindal,  Edmund,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 507 ;  his  benefaction  to  the 
wool  traders,  483. 

Grooyn,  William,  master  of  the  College 
at  Maidstone,  440  n. 

Grosseteste,  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
character  of,  103  and  n. 

Grote,  George,  sheriff  of  Kent,  636. 

Grovehirst,  Thomas,  a  justice  for  special 
purx>oses,  376. 

GiTgbe,  Alexander,  lay  rector  of  Linton, 
ul  conduct  of,  507. 

Guet,  William,  encroachment  by,  127. 

Guhurst,  Benjamin  de,  47. 

Guide,  Cardinal,  sent  to  support  Henry 
III.,  afraid  to  appear  in  An^and,  89. 

Guldeford  [Gilford,  Guilford,  Guylforde] 
family,  tneir  original  seat,  448 ;  fami- 
lies aescended  m>m  them,  t6.  n. 

Guldeford,  Edward  and  John,  sheriffs 
of  Kent,  420. 

Guldeford,  Sir  Edward,  Lord  Warden, 
448 ;  keeper  of  North  Frith  park,  420; 
his  letters  to  Wolsey,  449;  appre- 
hends Thomas  Merser,  455;  a  J.  P. 
for  Kent,  464. 

Guldeford,  George,  obtains  an  act  for 
improTing  the  roads  in  the  Weald, 
490;  sheriff  and  J.P.  for  Kent,  464, 
490  n. 

Gttldefordi  Sir  Hexuj,  ooxnptroller  of 


the  royal  household,  451 ;  his  letters 
to  Cromwell,  ih.  ;  sent  to  meet  Car- 
dinal Campeggio,  452 ;  his  letters  to 
Wolsey,  456;  depositions  taken  before 
him,  457 ;    a  J.P.  for  Kent,  464. 

Guldeford,  Jane,  wife  of  John  Dudley, 
duke  of  Northumberlaoid,  448. 

Guldeford,  Sir  Richard,  sheriff  of  Kent, 
407,  420 ;  dies  at  Jerusalem,  448 ;  his 
issue,  t6. 

Guldeford,  Richard,  refuses  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  511;  is  attainted,  and 
dies  abroad,  ih,  and  n, 

Guldeford,  Bobert,  created  a  baronet, 
526 ;  sale  of  his  Kentish  lands,  612. 

Guldeford,  Thomas,  a  defence  commis- 
sioner, 497. 

Guldeford,  William  de,  sheriff  of  Kent, 
temp.  Bich.  II.,  37L 

Guldeford,  Mr.,  visited  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, 494  ;  knighted,  495. 

Gundulph,  bishop  of  Bochester,  his  gift 
to  Mailing  Abbey,  816. 

Gunildar,  the  wife  of  Bobert  the  turner, 
murder  of,  42. 

Gunling,  Warth  de,  incumbent  of  Chart 
Sutton,  232. 

Ounneresdene,  Bichard  of,  accused  of 
the  murder  of  his  wife,  Agnes,  32; 
acquitted,  ih, 

Oybbes,  John,  an  adherent  of  Cade,  400. 

Oybbon  family,  clothiers  in  the  Weald, 
570. 

Hackett,  John,  his  correspondence  with 
Wolsey  regarding  English  merchants 
abroad,  459 ;  and  with  Friar  West,  460; 
arrested  byHarman,  461;  released,  f6. 

Hadeuham,  Edmund  de,  cited,  16  n. 

Hadlo  or  Handle,  John  and  Nicholas  de, 
138 ;  charges  against  them,  i6. 

Hadloe,  John  de,  knighted  at  Caerlave- 
rock,  227.  306  n. 

Haimo  of  Faversham,  notice  of,  114. 

Hainault,  Philippa  of,  her  marriage  to 
Edward  III.,  322  and  n. 

Hales  family,  their  original  seat,  537  n . 

Hales,  Sir  Charles,  seized  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  563. 

Hales,  Christopher,  J.P.  for  Kent,  464. 

Hales,  Sir  Edward,  a  commissioner  for 
the  survey  of  Aldington,  a.d.  1608, 
522 ;  created  a  baronet,  625 ;  sheriff, 
602 ;  M.P.  for  Kent,  530  n. ;  opposed 
to  the  Kentish  rising,  537, 538  it.;  les- 
see of  the  rectory  of  Tentcnden,  556 ; 
his  death,  537  n. 

Hales,  Mr.  Edward  (hii  grandson),  heads 
the  Kentish    r^mg,    537;     retirei 
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to  Holland,  544  it. ;   mined  by  hii' 
•acrifices  for  the  king,  552 ;  his  death, 
•6. 

Hales,  Sir  Edward  (the  yoonger),  holds 
a  colonelcy  in  violation  of  the  Test 
Act,  560;  accused  of  insincerity, 
i&.  fi.  ;  prosecuted,  he  successfully 
pleads  the  king's  disnensation,  «&.  ; 
made  Lieutenant  of  tne  Tower,  ih, ; 
accompanies  James  II.  in  his  flight, 
661;  seized  at  Shellncss,  562;  im- 
prisoned  at  Maidstone  and  in  the 
Tower,  505  ;  released,  ih. :  created  a 
peer  by  James  II.,  i6. ;  excluded  from 
the  Act  of  Pardon,  598 ;  death,  565. 

Hales,  Sir  James,  a  judge,  467;  im- 
prisoned, 468 ;  commits  suicide,  ib. 

Hales,  John,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
446. 

Hales,  Sir  John,  father  of  the  Royalist 
General,  537  n. 

Hales,  Sir  John  (2),  claims  a  peerage 
created  by  James  II.,  565  n. ;  ms 
olaim  to  treasure  trove  at  TunstalL 
618. 

Hales,  Sir  Robert,  murdered  by  the  Wat 
Tyler  rebels,  36L 

Hales,  Robert,  created  a  baronet,  526. 

Hales,  Sir  Thomas,  M.P.  for  Kent,  602, 
634. 

Half  nod,  William  de,  a  surety,  61. 

Haliwell,  prioress  of,  her  tenants  with- 
drawn from  the  hundred  court,  142. 

H^,  the  Chronicler,  his  character  of  the 
Kentish  men,  382. 

Hallam,  on  early  parliaments,  101 ;  his 
condemnation  of  Henry  III.  too 
severe,  113 ;  on  trial  by  jury,  172  ;  on 
compurgators,  ib.  ;  on  the  decline  of 
the  fcudid  system,  186  n. ;  on  the  wars 
of  the  Roses,  408  7i. :  on  wapentakes, 
777 ;  on  the  establishment  of  the 
parochial  system,  792. 

Halliwell's  Rishanger,  quotations  from, 
80,81. 

Halys,  John,  J.  P.  for  Kent,  464. 

Hamdenne,  John,  rescues  a  murderer, 
244 ;  charges  of  extortion  against  him, 
245. 

Hameltone,  Lord  William  dc,  225. 

Hamilton,  John,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 

Hamilton,  William,  imprisoned  on  ac- 
count of  the  Kentish  Petition,  a.d. 
1701,  605. 

Hamme,  John,  Henry,  Richard,  and 
William,  sons  of  Richard  de,  murder 
committed  by.  42. 

Hammond,  CoL  Robert,  a  Kentish 
Royalist,  539;  beiiegei  Dorer  Caatlei  ib. 


Hammond,  WnUam  Oamnndy  dieriff  of 
Kent,  68a 

Hamon,  borsholder  of  Edenbridge,  44. 

Hamon,  Sir  Thomas,  Bherijf  of  Kent»6Ql 

Hamstede,  Eustaoe  de,  acqiiitt^  of 
murder,  36. 

Handlo  (or  Haudlo?),  John  de^  Jiib.» 
sheriff  of  Kent,  306. 

Handlo,  Nicholas  de,  his  efforts  to  i»- 
open  Ronmey  Haveo,  251  and  m. 

Hanekyn,  John,  extortion  practised  on, 
145. 

Harding,  Stephen,  the  second  foimds 
of  the  Cistercian  order,  416  ft. 

Hardres,  Sir  Richard,  created  a  baronet, 
526;  a  Rovalist,  admitted  to  Sand- 
wich, 539 ;  besieges  Dover  Castle,  A. ; 
driven  therefrom,  544. 

Hardres,  Robert  de,  an  insnxsent.  iemni. 
Henry  HI.,  94. 

Hardres,  Sir  Thomas,  his  gallantry  at 
the  si^  of  Boulogne,  438 :  present  to 
him  by  Heniy  VIIL,  439. 

Hardres,  Sir  William,  BIP,  for  Kent. 
634. 

Hardy,  Charles  Stewart,  sheriff  of  Kent. 
688. 

Hardy,  Rt.  Hon.  Cathome,  his  prouflfti 
at  Hemsted,  448,  612,  745.      '^    "^  ' 

Hardy,  the  Messrs.,  the  artists,  rmt' 
dent  in  the  Weald,  747. 

Hareno,  Benjamin,  sheriff  of  Kent,  636. 

Harlackenden,  Roger,  complaints 
against,  445. 

Harlackenden,  Thomas,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  450  and  n. 

Harlackenden,  William,  doubtful  date 
on  his  tomb,  20. 

Harlakenden,  William,  an  adherent  of 
Cade,  399. 

Harman,  Richard,  his  persecution  by 
Wolsey,  459;  procures  the  anest  of 
Hackett,  46L 

Harold,  lord  of  Ewyas,  his  gift  to  the 
abbey  of  Gloucester,  816. 

Harper,  Gabriel,  sheriff  of  Kent,  636. 

Harper,  Sir  George,  joint  commander 
with  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  469;  had 
been  sheriff  of  Kent,  471  n. 

Harris,  Arthur,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635^ 

Harris,  Dr.,  on  the  customs  and  services 
of  the  Weald,  5 ;  his  error  respecting 
Benenden,  10;  on  the  Harlacxenden 
tomb,  20;  on  Edmund  of  Abingdon, 
69  n.;  on  Sutton  Castle,  86  n.;  substi- 
tutes Keston  for  Ditton,  108  n.;  on 
Kewenden,  132  and  n,;  on  Sandwich, 
162 ;  on  the  change  of  tenure  in  the 
deneii  333;  oa  Cade's  rebellion,  387| 
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388 ;  on  the  boundary  of  the  Weald, 
698. 

Harris,  Richard,  a  loyal  inhabitant  of 
Tonbridge,  469. 

Harrison,  John,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688^ 

Harrys,  Richard,  his  fruit  plantations  in 
Kent,  514. 

Hart,  Percival,  M.P.  for  Kent,  634. 

Hart,  Sir  Peroival,  Queen  Elizabeth 
entertained  by,  493. 

Hart,  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Reigate,  578  n, 

Hanrey,  Rev.  T.,  of  Cowden,  577  n. 

Haselwood,  Thomas,  a  Kentish  scholar, 
307. 

Haslerigge,  Sir  Arthur,  589. 

Haslewood,  Rev.  F.  F. ,  of  Smarden,  18  n. 

Hasted,  on  Sutton  Castle,  86;  substi- 
tutes Keston for  Ditton,  108  n.\  on  the 
hundred  of  Aloesbridge,  153  n.;  on 
Trendly  park,  157;  on  the  hundred 
of  Bleangate,  i&.  ;  on  the  hundred  of 
Preston,  158  n.;  on  the  tenure  of 
Oxenhoath,  190;  on  the  seat  of  the 
Badlesmeres,  273  n. ;  his  doubtful 
statement  about  Tunbridge  Castle, 
314  :  on  Cade's  rebellion,  388 ;  on  the 
roaas  in  the  Weald,  612 ;  on  its  boun- 
dary, 699. 

Hasten,  the  Northman,  763. 

Hasting,  or  Hosting,  Matthew  de,  an 
insurgent,  temp.  Hen.  III.,  94.         er 

Hasting  Sir  Edward,  sent  to  conf 
with  Wyatt  at  Dartford,  473. 

Hastings,  John,  Lord,  the  first  husband 
of  the  Lady  Juliana  de  Leyboum,'*317. 

Hatch,  Thomas,  Joseph,  and  William, 
bell  founders,  595  and  n. ;  bells  cast 
by  them,  595. 

Hatohe,  John,  of  Tenterden,  758. 

Hatton,  Colonel,  a  Kentish  Royalist^ 
539 ;  besieges  Dover  Castle.  f6. 

Hatton,  Sir  Christopher,  keeper  of 
Eltham  Palace,  520 ;  heavily  fined  for 
encroachments  in  the  forest  of  Rock- 
Ingham,  529. 

Haudlo,  John,  possessions  of,  320. 

HautOj  William  de,  charge  against,  135. 

Hawisia,  daughter  of  Hawysia,  burnt  to 
death,  44. 

Hawisia,  daughter  of  Walter,  death  of, 
43. 

Hawkhurst,  a  monk,  a  confederate  of 
Elizabeth  Barton,  444  n. 

Hawkhurst  gang  of  smugglers,  the,  619 ; 
assist  in  breaking  open  the  Custom- 
house at  Poole,  620;  some  of  them 
executed,  621 ;  others  take  to  house- 
breaking or  hone-stealingi  Hb, ;  the 
gang  broken  npi  622. 


Hawkins,  Peter,  accidentally  killed  by 

Archbishop  Abbot,  591. 
Hawkins,    Rev.    R.,    on    Lamberhurst 

church,  23  n. 
Hawley,  Henry,  sheriff  of  Kent,  636. 
Hawley,  Sir  Joseph  Henry,  sheriff  of 

Kent,  688. 
Hawte,  Sir  William,  a  J.  P.   for  Kent, 

464. 
Have,  Lord  John  de  la,  an  adherent  of 

the  Barons,  83,  94,  117  ;  constable  of 

Dover,  148,    149,    150;    his  servant 

drowned  in  a  marl  pit,  241. 
Haymo  of  Hythe,  bishop  of  Rochester, 

notice  of,  286  and  n. 
Hayward,  the  name,  its  meaning,  735. 
Haywai-d,  Mr.  £.,  his  strange  purchase, 

620. 
Head,   Sir  F.  B.,  his  remarks  on  the 

system  of  poor  relief  at  Ashford,  667. 
Head,  Sir  Richard,  James  II.  stays  in 

his  house  at  Rochester,  565. 
Heare,  Walter  le,  a  x>oacher,  136. 
Heath,   Robert,  mayor  of   Maidstone, 

840  and  n. 
Hechehurst,  John  de,  a  defaulter  before 

the  justices,  38. 
HegKluim,  Lord  Roger  de,  262. 
Helde,  Avicia  de  la,  drowned  in  Thom- 

denne,  32. 
Helinghurst,  Theobald  de,  a  murderer, 

241. 
Helles,  Alice  de,    her   claims   against 

Nicholas  Malemeyns  and  Jordan  and 

Qodelena  Bonde,  63. 
Hellewood,  Moses  de,  oppression  of,  135. 
Hemery,  Robert,  a  leaaer  in  the  Wat 

Tyler  rebellion,  363. 
Hemesham,  Walter  de,  named  in  error 

by  Rapin,  68. 
Hempsham,  Walter  de.    See  Eyneshanif 

Walter  de, 
Henden,  John,  a  magistrate,  664. 
Henden,  Sir  John,  uieriff  of  Kent,  570, 

603. 
Hendley,  Sir  Thomas,  sheriff  of  Kent, 

603. 
Henhurst  or  Henghurst  family,   their 

possessions,  18,  ^. 
Henley,  Bowyer,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 
Henrietta  Maria,  the  Princess,  her  arrival 

at  Dover,  526 ;  her  marriage  to  Charles 

L,  527. 
Henry  III.,  reign  of,  65 ;  his  grant  to  the 

abbot  of  Robertsbridge,  36;   Hubert 

de  Burgh  his  miniiter,  66;    quarrel 

with  the  archbishop  of    Canterbury, 

68 ;  hia  marriage,  75 ;  hii  oonfirmation 
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of  the  chuien,  ift. ;  the  Mmd  Ptelia- 
ment.  76 :  at  Cantertary,  77 ;  deprired 
of  power  by  the  Banms,  78 ;  attempta 
to  gain  prmfierion  of  Dorer  Caatle,  f9 ; 
dispute  referred  to  Iioai»IX.  of  France, 
A. ;  takes  Oxford,  and  relieres  Roches- 
ter, 80 ;  obliges  the  Cinque  Ports  to 
snbmit,  81.  {^  :  hii  baiharons  condoet 
at  Flimv^  83 ;  defeated  at  Lewes, 
84  ;  bamshes  his  sister,  the  countess  of 
Leicester,  95 ;  his  reply  to  Brother 
Martin,  102 ;  gives  Elham  to  his  son. 
Prince  Edmund,  160 ;  his  death,  112 ; 
question  of  his  character,  113L 

Henry  IV.,  reign  of,  374 ;  his  corona- 
tion, 375 :  plot  against  him,  374 ;  his 
grant  to  Canterbury,  376 ;  death  and 
monument,  •&. 

Heniy  V^  reign  of,  374,  377 ;  battle  of 
Agmconrt,  378;  suppression  of  alien 
priories,  •6.  ;  death,  ih. 

Henry  VL,  reign  of.  374.  378 ;  eonfirmft 
the  Battle  J  bbey  charters,  378 ;  mar- 
riage, 381 ;  robelUon  of  Jade  Cade,  ib.; 
the  ldng*8  riiit  to  Kent,  401 ;  the  War 
of  theKoses,  404 :  Henrjr deposed, 406; 
attempt  to  release  mm  from  the 
Tower,  16. 

Henry  VIL,  reign  of,  374,  406;  Perkin 
Warbeck,  407  ;  battle  at  Blackheath, 
ib, ;  the  Kentish  woollen  trade,  408 ; 
Glassenbury  imparked,  414  and  n. 

Henry  VIIL,  reign  of,  4*25  and  n.  ;  con- 
demnation of  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, 428 ;  the  king*B  journeys  throngn 
Kent,  435— 439 :  the  Nun  of  Kent, 
442  ;  royal  exactions,  453  ;  Tisitation 
of  the  monasteries,  462;  demolition 
of  Becket's  shrine.  164 ;  justices  of  the 
peace,  ib. ;  Bradford  miUs,  in  Hors- 
monden,  belonged  to  him,  5C9. 

Henry,  IMnce,  a  hostage  with  the 
Barons,  85  ;  attempt  to  rescue  him,  9L 

Henry,  Master,  of  Lewes,  27. 

Henry  the  Baker,  murder  of,  44. 

Henry  of  Kenardington,  32. 

Henry  the  Ph3rucian,  his  wife  said  to  be 
cured  by  miracle,  93. 

Henry,  prior  of  Christ  Church,  Canter- 
bury, his  Memorial,  209. 

Herberd,  Geoffrey  and  William,  their 
suit  against  Ric.  Colet,  62. 

Hercye,  John,  a  commissioner  for  the 
survey  of  Aldington,  A.D.  1608,  522. 

Herebryht,  the  ealdorman,  death  of, 
759. 

Hereford,  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  earl  of, 
(A.D.  1220—1274),  oostodian  of  Tim- 
bridge,  311  m 


Hereford,  Hunmhrer  de  Bdmn,  eail  c^ 

(A.D,  1274-1297)  his  quarrel  with  ths 

eari  of  Gkmeeeter,   m;   withstsdb 

the  king's  illegal  demands,  223L 
Hereford,  Adam  Orleton,  bftshop  of,  Ui 

sermon  against  Edward  IL,  306  and  sl 
Hereford,  Ralph  of  Maidstone,  bishop  oL 

113w 
Hereford,  Dr.,  a   LoUazd,    oonfined  at 

Saltwood  Castle,  377. 
Heringod,  John,  ehane  against,  151 
Heringod,  Ralph  and  WiUuun,  151  and  a. 
Heringod,  William,  an  insnnent,  teoni 

Hen.  IIL,  94. 
Herman,  biihop  of  Salisbmy,  a  witBHi 

to  a  charter  of  Battle  Abbey,  352. 
Heron  family,  its  posseoaiona,  19. 
Herschel,  Sir  John  F.  W.,  a  z«aident  ib 

the  Weald,  684  ;  Memorial  to,  A. 
Herst,  W.  de,  oppression  of,  13Su 
Hert,  Oodman,  accused  of  poaching,  57. 
Hertford,  Gilbert    de   Clare,    eail  ol, 

fires  the  church  of  Tunbridfe  to  the 

priory  of  Lewes,  309 :  taloen  priMnv, 

310 ;  death,  t6, 
Hertford,  Hand,  ooonteaa  of,  310l 
Hertford,  Riehaid,  earl  of  (a.ix  1130), 

309 ;  founds  Tunbridge  Priorr.  A. ; 

kiDed  in  Wales,  Ai 
Hertford,  Richard    de    Clare,  eari  of, 

(A.D.  1173—1211),  310 ;  becomes  eari 

of  Gloucester,  A. 
Hertford,    Roger    de    Clare,    earl  of^ 

(A.D.  1151 — U73),  his  controTersy  with 

Becket,    310 ;    his  gifU  to    re%knu 

houses,  »&. ;  "death,  A. 
Hertwell,  Robert  de,    steward   of  the 

Lowy  of  Tunbridge,  58. 
Herwerdealee,  Baldwin  de,  suit  asainst. 

61. 
Hethindenne,  Richard  de,  ooBTerance  of 

part  of  his  fee  to  the  abbot  of  Roberts- 
bridge,  125. 
Herer  [Uerere,  Henre,  or  Ererel  family 

of,  15 ;  their  possessions,  ib. 
Hevrc,  William  de,  sheriff  of  Kent,  118 ; 

his  oppressiTe  acts,  141, 156. 
Hexstail,  William,  an  adherent  of  Gade, 

399. 
Heyham,  Henry,  son  of  Peter  de,  39. 
Heyham,  Thomas,  an  insurgent,  temp. 

Hen.  IIL,  94. 
Heyman,  Henry,  a  commissioner  for  ths 

survey  of  Aldington,  a.d.  1606,  522. 
Heyman,  Henry,  made  a  baronet,  525 ; 

a  Parliamentanan,  536. 
Hicks,  Sir  Henry,  shwiff  of  Kent,  635. 
Higham,    prioress   of,   potie«iooa  off 
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Higbam,  Boger  de,  knight  of  the  shire, 

306. 
Highden,  John,  dean  of  Oardinal'i  Col- 
lege, 434. 
6t.  Hilanr.  James  de,  310. 
^^ordjJohn  de,  a  Flemish  oloth-worker, 

324. 
Hilleard,   Walter,    "oommonly   called 

Wat  Tyler,"  354  n. 
Hillsborough,  Lord,  in  attendance  on 

James  II.,  at  Faversham,  664. 
Hilton,  Stephen  Musgrave,    sheriff  of 

Kent,  688. 
Hinds,  Mr.  George,  of  Qoudhurst,  701 
Hp,  Thomas  de,  high  rent  paid  by  131. 
Hoadley,    Benjamin,   bishop   of    Win- 
chester, 60L 
Hoare,  Henry,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 
Hoare,  Henry,  the  son,  his  estate  in  the 

Weald,  745. 
Hodeley,  Isabel  de,  her  encroachment 

on  the  king's  highway,  242. 
Hodges,  Thomas  Hallett,  sheriff  of  Kent, 

636 ;  purchases  Hemstead,  612  n. 
Hodges,  Thomas  Law,  M.P.  for  Kent, 

687 ;  afterwards  for  West  Kent,  f6. ; 

hii  drainage  improvements,  657. 
Hodsdon,  Thomas,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 
Hogge,  Balph,  an  early  iron*founder  in 

the  Weald,  484  and  n. 
Ho^e,  Stephen,  an  adherent  of  Oade, 

Hokeregge,  Stephen  de,  124. 

Hokesle,  Bichard  de,  knight  of  the  shire 
for  Kent,  265. 

Holand,  Le£^us  de,  a  Flemish  cloth- 
worker,  324. 

Holdens,  of  Hawkridge,  clothien  in  the 
Weald,  570. 

Holdemesse,  Bobert  Darcy,  earl  of.  Lord 
Warden,  636. 

Holinshead,  his  account  of  the  encamp- 
ment on  Barham  downs,  90 ;  on  the 
hundred  of  Hoo,  144  n. 

Holland,  Henr^  Bich,  earl  of,  his  con- 
cern in  the  Kentish  rising,  544  and  n. 

HollowaVs  "History  of  Bye,"  cited, 
457,  492,  494. 

Holmesdale,  Viscount,  MJ*.  for  Mid 
Kent,  632,  688,  689. 

Honiman,  Henry  de,  a  sanctuary  man, 
35. 

Honorius,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
divides  his  province  into  dioceses,  not 
parishes,  788  and  n. 

Honywood,  Sir  Courtenay,  78;  sheriff 
of  Kent.  688. 

Ho^rwoooi  Edward,  oretted  %  baroaet» 


Honywood,  Filmer,  M.P.  for  Kent,  634, 

635,687. 
Honywood,  Sir  John,  sheriff  of  Kent, 

635. 
Honywood,  Sir  John,  of  Evington,  made 

sheriff  of  Kent  by   the    Parliament, 

546  n. 
Honywood,  Sir  John  Courtenay,  sheriff 

of  Kent,  688. 
Hon^ood,  Sir  William,  a  Parliament- 
arian, 550. 
Honywood,   William,   M.P.   for    Kent, 

687. 
Honywood,  WiUiam  Philip,  M.P.    for 

Kent,  687. 
Hook,  John,  a  smuggler,  shot,  620  n. 
Hooker,  a  tenant  ofthe  abbot  of  Battle, 

413. 
Hooker,  John,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 
Hope,  A.  J.  B.  Beresford,  M.P.,  709 ;  his 

estate  in  the  Weald,  745. 
Hope,  John  de,  death  of,  47. 
Hore,  Agatha,  wife  of  Henry  de,  64. 
Horn,  Boger  de,  charges  against,  128. 
Home,  Henry  and  Bobert,  sheriffs  of 

Kent,  420. 
Home,    Boger,    of   Kenardington,    his 

complaint  against  the  priest  of  Bren- 

zett,  451. 
'  Homsby,  Bichard,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 
HorsfielcU  his  account  of  the  death  of 

Cade,  390. 
Horsley,  the  artist,  a  resident  in  the 

Weald,  747. 
Horsmonden,  the  vicar  of,  A.D.  1640, 

complaint  against,  587. 
Horsmonden,  John,  a  clothier  in  the 

Weald,  570. 
Horsmundenne,  William  de,  14. 
Hospitallers  of   Esse   [Ash]   withdraw 

their  tenants  from  the  hundred  court, 

142. 
Hoton,  Bobert  de,  employed  to  arrange 

records,  298. 
Hovendens,  of  Frizley,  clothiers  in  the 

Weald,  570 ;  account  of  their  business 

transactions,  571. 
Howard,  the  name,  its  meaning,  735  n. 
Howley,  William,   archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 672 ;  attacked  by  a  mob,  ih,  ; 

his  monument  in  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral, t6. 
Hovvile,  Marv  de,  possessions  of,  319. 
Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his 

hospital  at  Thamngton,  17. 
Huffessen,  William,  a  Kentish  Boyaliit, 

Hufl^  ton  of  Heliw^M,  Maided  to  doftih, 
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Hughftm,  Robert  de,  potseuioiis  of,  320. 
HuLie,  Richard,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 
Hume,  hiB  defence  of  Edward  IL,  266  n. 
Hundesherst,  William  of,  133. 
Hunsdon,  Henry  Carey,  Lord,  Tonbridge 

and  the  North  Frith  granted  to,  432 ; 

also  Wye  and  other  manors,  478 ;  di»- 

5 ate  between  him  and  Roger  Twys- 
en,  i6.  n  ;  created  earl  of  Dover,  522. 
Hunt,  a  smuggler,  of  Romney  Marsh,  567. 
Huntingdon,  Lady,  regarded  with  favour 

by  George  IIL,  015  and  n. 
Huntingfield,   Peter    de,    knighted    at 

Carelaverock,  227 ;  sheriff  of  Kent,  265. 
Huntingfield,  Walter  de,  possessions  of, 

320. 
Huntington,  William,  S.S.,  notice  of, 
.     633  and  n. 
Hurchinden,  Robert  de,  oppression  of, 

12L 
Hus,  Cornelius,  a  Flemish  cloth-worker, 

320. 
Husbands,    Major,    a  Parliamentarian, 

543 ;  defeats  the  Royalists  near  Deal, 

55L 
Hussey,  Rev.  A.,  on  the  population  of 

Romney  Marsh,  768. 
Hussey,    Mr.    Edward,    owner   of   the 

manor  of  Marden,  524  ;  his  estate  in 

the  AVeald,  745. 
Hutton,  Matthew,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 614. 
Hyde,  Sir  Bernard,  sheriff  of  Kent,  603. 
Hyde,  Francis  Colville,  sheriff  of  Kent, 

688. 
Hylgardene,  T.  de,  oppression  of,  134. 
Hynendenne,  Godelyra,  the  discoverer 

of  a  murder,  38. 

Iburghdenne,    John    de,  charged  with 

robbery,  and  acauitted,  39. 
Iden  (or  Eden),  Alexander,  Cade  killed 

by,  387 ;  his  reward,  396 ;  marries  the 

widow  of   Crowmer,  338  n ;   sheriff, 

and  keeper  of  Rochester  Castle,  i6., 

398. 
Iford,  John  de,  incumbent  of  Shadox- 

hurst,  *2X^. 
Iford,  William  de,  incumbent  of  Bidden- 

den,  232. 
Ina,  King,  laws  of,  7. 
Infanta  of  Kent.  See  Leyboum^  the  Lady 

Juliana. 
Inge,  William,  possessions  of,  320. 
Inglefield,  Thomas,  J.  P.  for  Kent,  464. 
Innocent    IV.,    Pope,    leaden  seal  of, 

found  at  Smarden,  18  n,  ;  canonizes 

Edward  of  Abingdon,  archbishop  of 

Canterbury,  69  n. 


Inbel,  Lady  Abergayeniij,  317. 

Isabel,  countess  of  Hertford,  310  a. 

Isabella  of  France  married  to  Edwsrd 
II. ,  267:  refused  admission  to  Lsedi 
Castle,  276;  goes  to  France,  286;  in- 
rades  England,  and  causes  the  dsatii 
of  the  king,  287. 

Isabella  of  ^ance,  queen  of  BiohardIL, 
364. 

Isabella,  the  Ladr,  held  a  moiety  of  the 
manor  of  Wrotnam,  129. 

Isabella  the  laundress  and  Alice  her 
daughter,  killed,  32, 33. 

Isabella,  a  tenant  of  the  prior  of  Hdy 
Trinity,  Canterbury,  contest  oonoem- 
ing  her,  55. 

Isley,  Sir  Henry,  concerned  in  Wyatt^s 
rebellion,  470,  471 ;  defeated,  and  pot 
to  flight,  471;  had  been  sheriff  of 
Kent,  464,  471  n. ;  executed,  474 ;  his 
property,  i6.  tu 

ULeVj  John  and  WHliani,  sheriffs  of 
Kent,  420. 

Isley,  Thomas,  a  Kentish  rebel,  exe- 
cuted. 474. 

Isley,  William  (2),  sheriff  of  Kent,  51& 

Islip,  Simon,  archbishop  of  Oantcorbuiy, 
his  controYeisY  with  Battle  Abbey, 
339 ;  his  buildmgs,  367  ft. 

Italian  priests  nominated  by  the  Popes 
to  English  benefices,  101. 

James  I.,  reign  of,  519 ;  Greenwich  his 
favourite  resort,  520;  creates  Lady 
Elizabeth  Finch  Viscountess  Maici- 
stone,  522  n.  ;  his  grant  of  Blarden  and 
its  denes,  524 ;  creation  of  the  order 
of  Baronets,  SS&  and  n.  ;  his  death, 
526;  Baronets,  525;  M.P.S,  602; 
sheriffs,  602. 

James  II.,  reign  of,  519;  his  open  pro- 
fession of  Romanism,  559 ;  his  claim 
of  a  dispensing  power,  5i60  and  n. ; 
trial  of  the  seven  Bishops,  f6.  ;  flight 
of  the  king,  561 ;  his  detention,  5o2 ; 
his  letter  to  the  earl  of  Winchilsea, 
825 ;  return  to  London,  564  ;  flight  to 
France,  565  ;  his  death,  605  ;  Baronets, 
526  ;  M.P.S,  602  ;  sheriffs,  603. 

James,  parson  of  Warehome,  charged 
with  burning  the  church  of  Lossen- 
ham,  230. 

James's  novel,  "  The  Smugglers,"  cited, 
619. 

James,  Demetrius  Grevis,  sheriff  of 
Kent,  688. 

James,  Sir  Walter  Charles,  sheriff  of 
Kent,  688. 

James,  Willitm,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 
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Jftnbert,  arohbiihop  of  Guiterbury, 
76L 

Janekrn,  Lawrence,  Bobert,  and 
WilUam.  jnron,  380. 

jBjm^  a  drnmmer,  259. 

Jardine,  Sir  William,  on  timber  found 
buried  in  marahet,  760  n. 

Jeake,  Samuel,  jun.,  hia  journeys  from 
Bye,  58a 

Jeffries,  Chief  Justice,  60L 

Jenkins,  Rer.  Canon,  his  paper  on  the 
Gates  of  Boulogne,  438:  deed  of  ex- 
change between  Hen.  VIII.  and  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  communicated  by, 
505  n. ;  owner  of  the  advowson  of 
Lyminge,  524. 

Jenner,  Thomas,  a  judge,  seised  at 
Faversham,  563. 

Jermingham,  Mrs.,  owner  of  Tunbridge 
castle,  520. 

Jerusalem,  prior  of  St.  John  of,  his 
possessions,  320;   a  J.  P.  for    Kent, 

Jesse's  **  life  of  George  HL**  dted,  614, 
617,  623,  625,  638,  649,  67L 

Jews,  their  treatment  in  the  13th  cen- 
tuiy,  75,  218 ;  massacre  of,  at  Canter- 
bury, by  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  80 ; 
house  for  converts  founded  by  Henry 
m.,  57  n:  their  expulsion  by  Edward 
I.,  219 ;  tney  return  to  England,  »6.  n. 

Joan,  countess  of  Kent,  345 ;  her  manor 
of  Wickhambreux,  t&.  n;  marries 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  345 ;  es- 
capes from  the  Wat  Tyler  insurgents, 

Joanna,  the  Princess,  married  to  the 
earl  of  Gloucester,  222 ;  and  to  Balph 
de  Monthermer,  it. 

John,  King,  deprives  the  Normans  of 
their  English  lands,  9  ;  his  ordinance 
for  the  legal  assize  of  bread,  37 ;  his 
gift  to  the  Templars,  143;  Ms  gift  to 
the  abbey  of  St  Badifl^nnd,  161 ;  a 
grant  of  his,  alluded  to,  203. 

John,  King  of  France,  capture  of,  340, 
343 ;  brought  to  England,  343 ;  ques- 
tion as  to  his  place  of  landing,  ib,  n ; 
his  residence  in  England,  344 ;  his  re- 
turn to  France,  f6.  ;  again  returns  to 
England,  ib,  ;  his  death,  345. 

St.  John,  John  de,  possessions  of,  320. 

St.  John,  the  prior  of,  his  possessions, 
320. 

John,  the  sub-prior,  chosen  archbishop 
by^  the  Canterbury  monks,  but  set 
aside  bj  the  Pope,  69. 

John,    vicar  of   Sellinge, 
xpiraculous  cure,  92. 


witness  to  a 


John,  a  monk  of  Battle,  the  keeper  of 
of  Westwell  park,  134. 

John,  servant  of  Wylard  of  Newenden, 
drowned,  37. 

John,  son  of  Daniel  the  dyer,,  drowned, 
53. 

John,  son  of  Simon,  chaiged  with  mur- 
der, 35. 

John  Amend-alL  name  taken  by  Cade, 
383. 

John  the  Carter,  death  of,  45. 

John  of  the  Church,  a  sureW,  48. 

John  of  Holy  Cross,  rector  of  Bilsinfton, 
his  encroachment  on  tiie  king's  high- 
way, 137. 

John  of  Kent,  notice  of,  114. 

John  the  Smith,  money  extorted  from, 
125. 

Jordan,  a  London  sheriff,  110. 

Jordan,  Edward,  a  physician.  601  and  n. 

Jordan,  Thomas,  directions  for  his  bap- 
tism. 850. 

Joselyn  cf  Rochester,  a  fisherman,  110. 

Joseph  the  Jew,  a  nickname,  316. 

Joymeyde,  John,  124. 

Juana,  aueen  of  Arragon,  in  Kent,  436. 

Judd,  Alice,  married  to  Thomas  Smyth, 
of  Westenhanger,  504. 

Judd,  Sir  Andrew,  the  mortgagee  of  the 
manor  of  Ashfoid,  504. 

Judith,  the  countess,  309  fi. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Goda,  found  mur- 
dered in  a  field,  58. 

Jumper,  William,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 

Justice  Nine-holes,  a  nickname,  476  n. 

Justices  for  Kent,  temp.  Hen.  VIII., 
'464,465. 

Juxon,  Archbishop,  592;  re-erects  the 
great  Hall  of  Lambeth  Palace,  593. 

KachereL  Philip  le,  his  men  falsely 
aecusea  of  extortion,  50. 

Sladekerigge,  Cecily  de,  murder  of,  40. 

Kamville,  Thomas  de,  has  a  grant  of  a 
market  at  Westerhsjn,  727. 

Slat,  Jordan,  a  surety^  52. 

Kavser,  William,  a  surstv,  61. 

Kelcey,  Mr.  Stephen,  524. 

Kelley,  Sir  George,  sheriff  of  Kent,  6.%. 

Kemble,  Mr.,  on  the  Knights  Templars, 
291;  his  Mark  theory  rejected,  731; 
his  error  as  to  the  origin  of  the  parish, 
793. 

Kemiston,  AVilliam  de,  letter  of  Prince 
Edward  in  favour  of,  26L 

Kemp,   John,  a  Flemish  cloth-worker, 

Kempe,  John,  archbishop  of  York,  and 
lord  chancellor,  his  journey  into 
Kent,  401  and  n. ;  archbishop  of  Can- 
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ttrbnry,  415  and  n. ;  f oondi  %  ooUast 
at  Wye,  ib, 

Keini>e,  Thomas,  a  oommiiiioner,  temp. 
Elisabeth,  478  n. 

Kempe,  Sir  Thomaa,  a  defence  oommia- 
■ioner,  497. 

Kempe,  William,  J.P.  for  Kent,  464. 

Kempe,  two  imiupglen,  ezeoated  for 
hooiebreaking,  ^1, 

Kemiing,  John  de,  chargei  against,  139. 

Kendale,  Robert,  warden  of  Dover 
Castle,  268;  controversy  with  the 
abbot  of  Battle,  t6. ;  empowered  to 
repair  the  Castle,  301. 

Kenelvngworth,  Thomas  de,  sent  to 
fetch  Flemish  cloth- workers,  324. 

Kenith,  Nicholas  de,  his  gift  of  part  of 
Lamberhurst  to  the  oonvent  of 
Kobertsbridffe,  15. 

Kensing,  Richard  de,  an  Insurgent, 
temp.  Hen.  III.,  94. 

Kent,  Edmund,  earl  of,  72  n.,  264 ;  in 
league  with  Queen  Isabella,  287 ;  oaa- 
te^  of  Tunbridge,  296;  custos  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  303 :  beheaded, 
322 ;  the  grandfather  of  Riohard  XL, 
345,349. 

Kent,  Joan,  countess  of,  345  and  n. 

Kent,  John,  earl  of,  345  n. 

Kent,  Thomas  Holland,  earl  of,  345. 

Kent,  the  Fair  Maid  of,  345;  the  Holy 
Maid  of,  442. 

Kent,  baronets  connected  with,  535, 
52(3 ;  distinguished  natives,  113,  420, 
682 ;  earls  of,  72  n. ;  justices  of  the 
peace,  464,  465 ;  knights  of  the  shire, 
265,  306,  602,  634,  687,  689;  lords 
lieutenant,  603;  636,  689;  Parlia- 
mentary committee  of,  535,  538 ; 
sheriflfs  of,  117,  265,  306,  371,  420, 
464,  465,  471,  518,  602,  635,  688. 

Kentish  Royalists,  rising  of  the,  in  1648, 
534 ;  assemble  at  Canterbury,  539 ; 
besiege  Dover  Castle,  i6.  ;  assemble  at 
Rochester,  542  ;  advance  to  Dartford. 
ib. ;  retire  to  Rochester,  543 ;  defeated 
at  Maidstone,  546 ;  many  cross  into 
Essex,  and  stand  a  siege  at  Colchester, 
549;  surrender  Canterbury,  550; 
defeated  at  Deal,  551 ;  the  rising 
entirely  crushed,  552. 

Kentish,  Mr.  J.,  information  received 
from,  acknowledged,  165. 

Kenw(M>d,  John,  esq.,  his  attempted  ar- 
bitration in  a  tithe  suit,  610. 

Kerstone,  William  de,  charge  against, 
158. 

Keyme,  John,  his  claim  to  land  in  the 
Isle  of  Harty,  173. 


Kilbnma,  Bielaid,  the  topognahff,  601 
remarks  by.  on  Caatb  Toll,  16:  m 
rains  at  Abdale,  in  Stooa,  18 :  on  T«»- 
bridge,  19 ;  on  the  CoUem  of  Witlsn- 
ham,  20 ;  on  the  Harlaokendien  toob^ 
ib, ;  on  Sutton  Castle,  86 ;  on  Navw- 
den.  133  n;  mentiona  the  lath  sf 
Hedelinth,  156;  on  Bridce  and  Fil- 
ham,  159 :  on  the  death  of  Jaek  Oids, 
.%7  ;  on  the  ancient  f»»irhia1  dIvtoM 
between  East  and  west  (now  MU) 
Kent,  846. 

Kilburne,  lir.  Goodwin,  of  HAwkhnnli 
600  n. 

Kilwardby,  Robert,  archbishop  6t  Cba- 
terburv,  his  oharaoter,  2SK^ ;  death,  SSOl 

Tr<ng«niilj  Thomas,  a  amngg^,  620  and 
n. ;  executed,  62L 

Kingsnorth,  lir.  Alfred,  515. 

Kingswod,    Robert    de,    falae   ehaige 


brought  against,  137. 
KippeTwiUiam,  fa] 


false  claim  made  hj,  6(L 
Knaohebull,  William  and  Thomas,  oe- 

oupants  of  Willop,  ▲.D.  1512,  436. 
KnatohbuU,  Rdwaid,  sheriff  of  KsnL 

636. 
KnatohbuU,  Sir  Edward,  M.P.  for  Kent, 

634. 
KnatohbuU,  Sir  Edward  (2),  ILP.  for 

Kent,  635,  687. 
Knatchbull,  Sir  Edward  (3),   M.P.  for 

Kent,  687 ;  opposed  to  the  Cathdis 

claims,  655  and  n.  ;  M.P.   for    East 

Kent,  687. 
Knatchbull,  Sir  John,  M.P.  for  Kent, 

602. 
Knatchbull,  Norton,  created  a  baronet, 

525  :  M.P.  for  Kent,  530  n.,  602. 
Knatchbull,  Sir  Wyndham,  dieriff  of 

Kent,  636. 
KnatohbuU,  Sir  Wyndham  (2),  21L 
Knevett,  Anthony  and  WiUiam,  Kentish 

rebels,  470,  471 ;  executed,  474. 
Knight,  Thomas,  635  n. 
Knight,  Thomas,  the  younger,  M.P.  for 

Kent,  634. 
Knights,  formerly  ironmasters   in  the 

Weald,  487,  577. 
Knights  HospitaUers  and  Templars,  en- 
croachments of  the,  237. 
Knights  of  the  shire  for  Kent,  265,  306, 

602,  034,  687,  689. 
KnoU,  Matthew  de,  charge  against,  139. 
Knolle,  WiUiam  and  Henry  de  la,  suit 

between,  63. 
Kymbers,  the  Lord  Peter  de,  139. 
Kynardinton,  AUce  and  Thomas  de,  32. 
Kyngesfold,  William  de,  ohief  bailiff  of 

the  hundred  of  Wye,  244. 
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Kyngeifnod,  Robert  de,  %  ooroner,  244. 
Kyinll,  John,  Esq.,  Iub  attempted  arbl- 
tntioii  in  a  tithe  lait,  610. 

Lebon  [Lerbnm],  John,  a  titular  biihop, 
detamed  at  Favenham,  664  n. 

iMOjt  Matter  Henry  de,  the  king*!  oook, 
irardahip  and  marriage  of  an  heireai 
giTen  to,  123. 

hiej,  Bobert,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 

Lamb,  Williiun,  his  grammar  school  and 
almshouses  at  Sutton  Valence,  482. 

Lambarde,  on  Ashurst,  11 ;  on  the  Hal- 
ling  Tineyard,  286 ;  on  Surrenden,  366 ; 
on  Biilton,  602  n. ;  on  the  Kentish 
Offohards,  614  n. ;  on  the  Boroes  of 
Kent,  784. 

Lambert,  a  man  falsely  aocosed  of  extor- 
tion, 60. 

Lambhirst,  Absalom  de,  case  o^  61. 

Lancaster,  Henry,  earl  of,  the  keeper  of 
Edward  U.  at  Kenilworth,  288. 

Lancaster,  Henry  Griimond,  dnke  of, 
37211. 

Lancaster,  the  Lady  Matilda  of,  letter  of 
Prince  Edward  to,  259. 

Lancaster,  Thomas,  earl  of,  oyerthrowi 
Qaveston,  269  and  n. ;  ravages  the 
lands  of  the  Le  Despensers.  271 ;  de- 
feated and  executed,  280;  us  posses- 
sions, 320. 

Lanfranc,  Archbishop,  grants  to,  9 ;  a 
witness  to  two  ohuters  of  Battle  Ab- 
bey, 353. 

Langham,  LamMnus  de,  an  early 
owner  of  Halden,  17. 

T<angham,  Simon,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 367. 

Laugton,  John  de,  the  chancellor,  224, 
225;  meets  Edward  L  at  Wye,  265; 
his  deer  killed  bv  Prince  Edward,  267. 

Langton,  Archbishop  Stephen,  bridge 
built  by,  16  and  n.;  his  death,  16,  67  ; 
debt  left  by,  how  incurred,  67. 

Lara  of  the  exchequer,  his  possessions, 
146. 

Large,  Robert,  Gaxton*s  master,  422; 
hu  bequest  to  Caxton,  423. 

Lardner,  Dr.  Nathaniel,  601. 

Larking,  John,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 

Larking,  Mr.  John  Wingfield,  610  n. 

Larking,  Rev.  L.  B.,  on  Domesday,  189 ; 
on  the  denes  of  the  Crown,  197 ;  his 
"Knights  Hospitallers  in  England," 
291 :  his  papers  on  i^e  family  of  the 
Leybums,  317 ;  question  as  to  some  of 
his  statements,  317,  318,  738 ;  on  the 
birth-place  of  Oaxton|  421 ;  condemns 
the  destruction  of  hedgerows,  660  n. 


Laud,  Archbishop,  his  proceedings,  685 ; 

once  a  Kentish  incumbent,  591 ;   his 

character,    692;     extracts   from   his 

Diar^,  and  his  annual  returns  con- 

cenung  his  proTince,  847,  848. 
La  Wete,  Hugh,  his  chattels  forfeited, 

69. 
La  We^rte,  Ralph,  a  sanctuary  man,  36 ; 

William,  his  Drother,  f6. 
St.  Lawrence,  Ralph  de,  sheriff  of  Kent, 

306. 
Leach,  Sir  William,  sheriff  of  Kent,  603. 
Leary,  Jeremiah,  tried  for  treason,  but 

acquitted,  626,  627. 
Le  Brun,  Quy,  half-brother  of  Henry 

III.,  his  poverty,  212. 
Lecchindene.    Seis  Linckedenn, 
Le  Cupere,  Richard,  39. 
Ledes,  Henry  de,  charge  against,  149. 
Le  Despencer  v.  Eveleigh,  cause  of,  638. 
Le  Despenser,  Hugh  the  younger,  put  to 

death,  288. 
Lee,  Richard,  J.  P.  for  Kent,  464. 
Lee,  Richard,  Jun.,  a  Kentish  Royalist, 

64L 
Lee,  Rowland     (afterwards  bishop  of 

Lichfield    and     Ck>yentry),    miunies 

Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn,  437. 
Lee,  Captain,  a  Parliamentarian,  638. 
Leeds,  the  prior  of,  chaise  against.  132 ; 

claims  the  church   of  Lambernurst, 

233. 
Le  Fevre,  John  and  Peter,  rioters,  47, 48. 
Le  Fevre,  William,  concerned  in  the 

murder  of  Walter  de  Twysden,  42. 
Le  Font,  Martin,  murder  committed  by, 

44. 
Le  Frelande,  Richard,  his  escape  from 

prison,  69. 
St.  Leger,  Sir  Anthony,  viceroy  of  Ire- 
land, 516 ;  his  laws  there,  f6.  n, 
St.  L€«er,  Bartholomew  de,  possessions 

St.  Leger,  John,  Ralph,  and  Thomas, 

knighted  at  Caerlaverock,  227. 
St.  L^r,  Ralph  de,  his  erection  of  a 

market  and  warren  at  Uloombe,  64. 
St.  Leger,  Sir  Robert,  at  Pevensey,  725. 
St.   Leger,    Warham,    opposes   Wyatt, 

470 ;  sheriff  of  Kent,  470  n.,  518 ;  his 

after  services  and  death,  470  ti. 
Legh,  Alan  de,  taken  for  larceny,  67 ; 

also  charged  with  poaching,  ib, 
Legh,  Codwyn  de  la,  a  surety,  45. 
Le^h,  Margaret  and  Ralph  de  la,  33,  34. 
Leicester,  earl  of.    See  Mantfcni,  Simon 

de, 
Leicester,  countess  of.     See  .ffZeanor, 

Princat* 
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Leioefter,  Bobert  DadUy,  e»rl  of,  the 
South  Frith  granted  to,  432. 

Leicetter,  John  Sidney,  earl  of,  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Lord  warden,  636w 

Leicester,  Robert  Sidney,  earl  of,  60L 

Leiceiter,  Thomas,  earl  of,  lus  pos- 
sessions, 320. 

Leigh,  Colonel,  a  Kentish  Royalist,  544. 

Leigh,  Sir  Francis,  M .P.  for  Kent,  634. 

Le  Jeosne,  Agnes,  daughter  of  Ralph, 
death  of,  41. 

Le  Jeusne,  Robert,  a  surety,  41. 

Leland,  his  account  of  the  capture  of 
Leeds  Castle,  281. 

Le  Mo3me,  Joan,  her  claims  against 
William  de  Bodyham,  63. 

Le  Moyne,  William,  63. 

Lenham,  Elias  de,  a  bailiff,  140. 

Lenham,  Michael  of,  an  insurgent,  temp. 
Hen.  IIL,  94. 

Lenham,  Nicholas  de,  a  tenant  of  part 
of  Lamberhurst,  15. 

Lennard,  John  and  Sampson,  sheriffs  of 
Kent,  5ia 

Lennard,  Stephen,  created  a  baronet, 

mi 

Leo,  King  of  Armenia,  visit  of,  to 
Richard  XL,  363. 

Leof  wine,  brother  of  Harold,  the  posses- 
sor of  Sutton  Castle,  85. 

Leonard,  Sir  Stephen,  M.P.  for  Kent, 
602.  034. 

Leppcr,  William,  243  n. 

Le  Sauncr,  Thomas,  death  of,  44. 

Le  Simcre,  Roger,  son  of  Richard, 
drowned,  38. 

Le  Soniter,  John,  a  murderer,  241. 

L'Estrange,  Air.,  promotes  the  Kentish 
rising,  537  and  n, ;  escapes  to  Holhmd, 
544  /I. ;  as  Sir  Roger,  excluded  from  the 
Act  of  Pardon  under  William  and 
Mary,  598. 

Le  Sumeter,  Thomas,  murder  of,  35; 
Edith,  his  wife,  30. 

Lethe,  John,  a  leader  in  the  Wat  Tyler 
rebellion,  363. 

Le  Tyler,  Robert,  a  murderer,  241. 

Leiikenor,  Joan  de,  i)088C88ion8  of,  319. 

Leukenor,  Nicholas  de,  chai^ge  against, 
140. 

LeviBon,  Sir  John,  M.P.  for  Kent,  602. 

Le  Waleys,  Hugh,  fined  for  acting  the 
part  of  coroner,  38. 

Le  Walle,  John,  warrcner  of  the  abbot 
of  Battle,  242. 

LewcH,  Godfrey  de,  incumbent  of  Head- 
corn,  232. 
Lewiu,  Richard,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635  n. 
Lewin's  "  Portus  Lemanis,"  cited,  250. 


Lewis,  Mr.  J.  B.,  owner  of  ih»HMi«ooi 
estate,  33& 

Lewisham,  prior  oit,  hii  franfrhiiM,  140. 

Leyboume  [Leybom,  LeyboiiM^  Lsf* 
bum,  Lerbamel  Lord  Heniy  d^ 
letter  of  Prinoe  lEdwud  in  fafovsl; 
262;  summoned  to  the  etxroDMlH/m  i 
EdwaidIL,  26a 

Leyboume,  Henry  and  Simon  ds^ 
Knighted  at  CaerUTeroek,  227. 

Leyboume,  the  Ladr  JolUna,  307,  S18 ; 
her  great  poaseisiona,  318,  320^  744; 
inventory  of  her  effeota,  319. 

Leyboume,  Roger  de,  remarloJile  oansr 
of,  80  n.,  81,  94, 117  :  letter  to,  £m 
Prinoe  Edward,  offering  teinis  of 
peace  to  the  men  of  the^nqoe  POrti^ 
74 ;  sheriff  of  Kent,  118 ;  fazms  the 
Seven  Hundreds,  121,  239;  chaifss 
apinst,  145, 146,  152  ;  death  of,  men- 
tioned, 151 ;  Dugdale^e  mistake  as  to 
him,  317. 

Leyboume,  William  de,  his  manor  of 
Ashford,  136 ;  his  warren  there,  242; 
Mb  holding  in  Renham,  147 :  his 
manor  of  Elham,  151 ;  its  franchises, 
t6.  ;  his  warren  in  Preston,  158 ;  lett« 
of  Prince  Edward  in  his  favour,  260l 

Leygrave,  Dame  Alice  de,  the  noxw  of 
Pnnce  Edward,  260. 

Leyton,  Dr.,  a  commissioner  for  the 
visitation  of  monasteries,  his  letter  to 
Cromwell,  462. 

Lidgbird,  John,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 

Lightfoot,  3Ir.,  on  the  beacons  in  the 
Seven  Hundreds,  499  7k 

Linchedenn,  Simon  de,  accusations 
against,  37,  3d. 

Lincoln,  Henry  de  Lacy,  earl  of,  letter 
of  Prince  Edward  to,  258 ;  his  daugh- 
ter Alice,  ib,  n. 

L'Isle,  Lord  De,  and  Dudley,  his 
possessions  in  the  Weald,  719. 

Lisle,  Sir  George,  a  Kentish  BoyaUst, 
543. 

Liverpool,  Robert  Jenkinson,  earl  of. 
Lord  AVarden,  689.  • 

Loader,  Isaac,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 

Lockelege  family,  question  of  title  to 
lands,  60. 

Lollards,  carry  the  doctrines  of  Wy- 
cliffe  to  a  pernicious  extent,  368 ;  sta- 
tute against  them,  377  ;  burning  of, 
415 ;  the  statutes  against  them  revived, 
475. 

Lollingstone,  Roger  de,  incumbent  of 
Staplehurst,  233. 

Londingdenne,  Thomas,  aonof  Mabel  de, 
scalded  to  death,  49. 
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Ifondozi,  John,  %   leader  in  the  Wat 

Tyler  rebellion,  363. 
I^ondon,  Heni^  of  Sandwich,  bishop  of, 

113  ;  a  partisan  of  the  Barons,  t6. ;  his 

death,  114. 
I^ndon,  mayor  of,  letter  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward to,  in  behalf  of  Michael,    his 
'  tailor,  261. 

^ndoners,  returning  from  Lewes,    at- 
.  tacked  and  defeated  at  Croydon,  88 

and   n. ;   destroy  Iddels  in   Tantlet 

creek,  110. 
Jjong,  Samuel,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 
^longley,  Charles  Thomas,  archbishop  of 

Canterbury,     672;     assembles     the 

Axiglican  Synod,  673. 
Iiongley,  John,  Recorder  of  Bochester, 

672,  673  n. 
Longman's  "Edward  III.^'  cited,  322  n., 

^$23,  327,  341,  344  n.,  345,  346 ;  his 

"  History  of  St.  Paul's**  cited,  681. 
X^rngshanks,  an  appellation  of  Edward  I. , 

115  71. 

Lords  Lieutenant  for  Kent,  603,  636, 
689. 

Lords  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
603,  636,  689. 

Lotus  the  Dauphin  excommunicated  by 
the  Pope,  2  ;  beeieges  Dover  in  vain, 
66 ;  offends  his  Engush  adherents,  ih, ; 
bums  Sandwich,  66 ;  defeated  at  Lin- 
coln, ih, ;  his  fleet  destroyed,  t6. ; 
leaves  England,  «6. 

Louis  LK.  of  France,  letter  of  Henry 
IIL  to,  76  ;  disputes  between  Henry 
III.  and  the  Barons  referred  to,  79. 

Louis  XIV.,  his  treaty  with  Charles  XL, 
558;  ^ves  refuge  to  James  IL,  665. 

Love,  Rich.,  a  Kentish  malcontent,  467. 

Lovel,  Henry,  charge  against.  16L 

Lovelace,  B^hard  and  AVilliam,  adhe- 
rents of  Cade,  399. 

Lowe,  Simon,  his  claim  to  land  in  the 
Isle  of  Har^,  173. 

Lower,  Mr.  M.  A.,  on  Jack  Cade,  391; 
on  the  sheriffdom  of  Alexander  Iden, 
397  and n.  ;  his  "Battel  Abbey*'  cited, 
83,  203,  214,  321 ;  his  "Contributions 
to  Literature"  cited,  27,  409,  484,  486. 

Lubbock,  Sir  J.  AV.,  sheriff  of  Kent, 
688. 

Lucas,  John,  collector  of  rents  to  Abp. 
Warham,  426. 

Lucy,  Aymer,  Jeffrey,  and  Thomas  de, 
Imighted  at  Caerlaverock,  227 ;  notice 
of  uie  family,  «&.  n. 

Lucy,  Geoffrey  de,  an  insurgent,  temp. 
Hen.  III.,  94. 

Luo^,  Sir  Mich.,  a  Parliamentarian,  636. 

VOL.  a. 


Ludlow,  the  Republican,  his  remarks  on 

the  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  557. 
Ludlow,  Thomas,  abbot  o£  Battle,  a  Wye 

rental  of  his  time,  411. 
Ludrinp;e,  Solomon,  charged  with  horse 

stealing,  but  acquitted,  52. 
I"^!!^®!  «roseph  and  Thomas,  of  Newen- 

den,  133. 
Lullingestone,  Christiana  de,  said  to  be 

cured  by  miracle,  93. 
Lungohamp,  Lord  Osbert  de,  tenure  of 

his  lands,  V£^ 
Lydsing  and  Bredhurst,  petition  against 

the  incumbent  of,  688. 
Lyminge,  John  de,  incumbent  of  Pluck« 

ley,  232. 
Lymonges,  John  de,  an  insurgent,  temp. 

Hen.  III.,  94. 
Lynch,  John,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 
Lyndestede,  William  de,  incumbent  of 

Frittenden,  232. 


Macaulay,  Lord,  on  the  state  of  England 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  371 ;  excep- 
tion taken  to  his  statements,  372  n. ; 
on  the  seizure  of  James  II.,  662;  on 
Tnnbridge  Wells,  697. 

Mackeson,  Mr.,  his  paper  on  the  Geology 
of  the  Weald  alluded  to,  483,  682. 

Mackintosh,  on  the  character  of  Edward 
L,  264. 

MoPherson's  "History  of  Commerce** 
cited,  323  n.,  324. 

Madan,  Dr.  Patrick,  a  writer  on  the 
Tunbridge  Wells  waters,  697  n. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  tenants  of  the 
manor  of  Aldington,  523. 

Maidstone,  complaint  against  the  per- 
petual curate  of,  A.D.  1640,  686;  the 
assizes  fixed  at,  768. 

Maiden,  Walter  de,  incumbent  of  Chart 
Sutton,  232. 

Malherbe,  Sir  William  de,  704. 

Mailing,  the  abbess  of,  possessions  of,  320. 

Mailing,  Roland  de,  bailiff  of  the  earl  of 
Gloucester,  130. 

Malmains,  family  of,  11. 

Malmains  (or  Malemayns),  Henry,  a  spe- 
cial juror,  51 ;  sheriff  of  Kent,  118, 
337  n. ;  charged  with  extortion,  122, 
158. 

Malmains,  John,  his  son,  118  n.  ;  fined 
for  neglecting  the  repair  of  walls, 
sewers,  &c.,  in  Romney  Marsh,  254; 
sheriff  of  Kent,  306 ;  knight  of  the 
shire,  id. 

Malmains,  John,  jun.,  his  grant  to  Roger 
de  Hanlo  and  others,  337. 
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llmlmaini,  yiehoUs  d«,  knighUd  al 
CfterUyerock,  2281. 

Mftim""*,  ThomM,  withdrmwB  bimielf 
from  the  handred  ooort,  144. 

MAlnudns  of  Pluekley  and  of  Walder- 
■hAre,  their  connexion  ihewn,  337  and  n. 

Malta,  Knighta  of,  291. 

Man,  John,  a  leader  in  the  Wat  Tyler 
rebellion.  363w 

Man,  Sir  William,  impri«oned  by  the 
Parliament,  535  and  n. 

Maney,  John,  created  a  baronet,  525. 

Maney,  Sir  John  and  Sir  Wm.,  Kentiah 
Koyalista,  544. 

Mann  family,  their  extenalTe  eatatea  in 
the  Weald.  610,  744  n. 

Mann,  Edvard  Louisa.  744  n. 

Mann,  Sir  Galfridui,  744  n. 

Mann,  Horatio,  created  a  baronet,  526 ; 
his  death,  744  a. 

Mann,  Sir  Horace,  668,  744  n. 

Mann,  James.    See  WhiU,  Jamet, 

Mann,  Robert,  owner  of  Linton  Place, 
610,  744  ». 

Mantell,  William,  a  Kentish  rebel,  exe- 
cuted, 474. 

Manwood,  Sir  Roger,  a  commissioner  to 
inquire  about  the  hundreds  of  Marden 
and  Milton,  502  and  n.,  780  n. ;  on 
aasarts,  297  n. ;  his  death,  and  monu- 
ment, 517. 

Mai>eliloiic,  Thomas  do,  a  surety,  36. 

Mai>lesilen  family,  clothiers  in  the 
Weal.l,  570. 

Maplesden.  Gen-ase,  mayor  of  Maid- 
stone, 840  and  n. 

Marais,  Thomas  de,  138. 

March,  Edwanl,  earl  of,  at  Calais,  401 ; 
becomes  duke  of  York,  and  afterwards 
king,  4a'».     See  Edicani  IV, 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  her  marriap^e  to 
Henry  VI.,  381 ;  her  threats  of  ven- 
geance for  the  murder  of  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  382 ;  assembles  a  fleet  at  Sand- 
wich, 404. 

Margaret,  Princess,  of  France,  her  mar- 
riage to  Edwanl  I.,  256 ;  her  son  Tho- 
mas, 2.VJ  «.,  251> ;  letter  of  Prince 
E4lward  to  her,  2rii) ;  interceiles  for  the 
earl  of  Athol,  263;  present  at  the  mar- 
riage of  lior  niece  Isabella,  267 ;  her 
possessions,  320. 

Margaret,  Lady  Stafford,  315  n. 

Marisco,  William  dc,  search  for,  74. 

Markham,  on  the  Weald,  cite«l,  3,  24. 

Marr,  earl  of,  released  from  his  English 
prison,  300. 

Marriott,  Hev.  Hugh  F.,  his  estate  in  the 
AVeald,  745, 


Marahal,  William  the.    8m  Pwhnkk, 

William^  tarl  of. 
Marshal,  William,  Earl,  raeeitnH  Softta 

as  a  marria^  portion,  132. 
Marsham  family,  notice  of  tha,  628  a 
Marsham,  Hon.  C,  M.P.  for  Kent*  6M. 
Marsham,  Sir  J.,  created  a  baronet,  5ML 
Marsham,  Sir  Jonn,  sheriff  of  Kant,  601 
Marsham,  Via.,  ILP.  forWaat  Kent^ ttV. 
Marstede,  Fulkda,  apart  ownaroftlii 

barony'of  Chatham,  I4d. 
Martin  v..  Pope,  hiis  bull  in  ^vourof 

the  merchants  of  the  Siapla,  329l 
Martin  family  becoma  poasMaadof  Lndi 

Castle,  624  n. 
Martin,  Mr.  Chas.  Wykeham,  hiM  "  EDi- 

tory  of  Leeds  Cactle**  eiiad,  274  &, 

281,  322 ;  M  JP.  for  Weat  Kant,  687. 
Martin,  Fiennes  Wykaham,  ahariA  of 

Kent,  68a. 
Martin,  John,  M.P.  for  Tanbridga,  ML 
Martin,    the    Pope*a    moner-onQaelQr, 

obliged  to  leare  England,  102. 
Martin,  — ,  executed  aa  a  witeh,  661 
Martyn,  John,  J.  P.,  tamp.  Han.  IV.,37& 
Mar^  W..  J.P.,  tamp.  Han.yiIL,  461 
Marrel,  Andrew,  on  the  wool  amoBUnb 

572  n. 
Mary,  Qneen,  dowager  of  IVanoa,  436  a. 
Mary,  Queen  of  Jerusalem,  2G2L 
Marr,  reign  of ,  407 ;  Sir  Thoa.  Wyatf  i 

rebellion,  468 ;   the  queen^a  marriage^ 

475  ;  the  Marian  persecution,  ib,  ;  losi 

of  Calais,  476 ;  death  of  the  queen,  il 
Mary  XL,  reign  of,  519,  566 ;  present  to 

Canterbury  Cathedral,  599  ;  death,  A. 
Masils,  Major  Philip,  a  Royalist,  512. 
Mason,  John,  sherin  of  Kent,  ^5. 
Master,  James,  of  East  LsAgdon,  63L 
Master,  James,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 
Master,  Mair,  Vise  Torrington,  63L 
Master,  Richard,  rector  of  Aldingt<»i, 

440  ;  an  abettor  of  Elizabeth  Barton, 

44.') ;  executed,  445. 
Masters,  Wm.  Daniel,  sheriff  of  Kent,  63CL 
Matthew  Paris,  one  of  the  St.  Alban'f 

Chroniclers,  80  n. 
Matthew    of    Westminster,     aiege    of 

Rochester   Castle  described  by,  81; 

his   statement    regarding    Simon   do 

Montfort,  the  younger,  98  n. 
Maud,  the  Empress,  her  partisans,  310. 
Maundevillc,    Lord  Emald   de,   charge 

against  the  heirs  of,  140. 
Maunscl,  John,  the  great  pluralist,  34, 

102,   139;    his  foundations  in  Kent, 

132 ;  death,  t6. 
Maunsell,  Thomas,  an  insolvent,  temp. 

Ucn.  m.,  91 
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May,  J.,  a  justice,  temp.  Hexu  VI.,  379. 
May,  Thomas,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635  and  n. 
^      MaydeshuUe,  Ralph  de,  trial  of,  35. 

Mayham,  O.  de,  fined  for  default,  35. 
I      Maylyn,  Thomas,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 

Ma3mey,    Sir  John  de,    the    owner  of 
)  Place  House,  Biddenden,  704. 

i      Mayney,  John  and  Walter,  sheriffs  of 
I  Kent,  518. 

^      Megos,  Lawrence  de,  beheaded,  264. 
t      Mepham,  liiiimon,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
I  bury,  367. 

Merbire,  Robert  de,  murder  of,  51. 
Merdenne,  Lenota  de,  found  drowned,  42. 
Merdenne,  Tvo  de,  exactions  by,  137 ; 

styled  an  extortionate  bailiff,  156. 
Meredith,  Sir  Roger,  M.P.  for  Kent,  634. 
Meredith,  Thomas,  M.P.  for  Kent,  602. 
Meredith,  Wm.,  created  a  baronet,  525. 
Mereworth,  John  de,  possessions,  320. 
Mereworth,  Rose  de,   letter  of  Prince 

Edward  in  favour  of,  261  and  n. 
Meriedenne,  Osbert  de,  a  defaulter,  39. 
Merks,  Richard,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  his 

faithfulness  to  Richard  II.,  366  n. 
Merry,  Richard,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 
Merser,    Thomas,    of    Hawkhurst,    his 

treatment,  455. 
Mersham  and  Old  Romney,  letter  of  the 

rector  of,  a.d.  1640,  588. 
Meygnill,  Christiana,  243. 
Meygnill,  Kicholas,  his  senrice  to  the 

see  of  Canterbury,  243. 
Biichael,  Prince  Edward's  tailor,  letter 

in  favour  of,  26L 
Middleton,  Heliseus  de,  said  to  be  cured 

by  miracle,  92. 
Middleton,  William  de,  92. 
Middleton,    Lord,   with   James  IL   at 

Faversham,  564. 
Mileford,     Robert    de,    incumbent    of 

Kingsnorth,  232. 
Miles,  Margaret  and  William,  32. 
Miller,  Humphrey,  created  a  baronet, 

526 ;  sheriff  of  Kent,  603. 
Milles,  Chris.,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635  n. 
MiUes,  Hon.  G^rge  Watson,  M.P.  for 

East  Kent,  688. 
Milles,  Thomas,  the  herald,  227  n. 
Mills,  C.  H.,  M.P.  for  West  Kent,  688. 
Milner,  Charles,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 
Milton,    John,    secretary   for    foreign 

tongues  to  the  Council  of  State,  590. 
Blinet,  Isaac,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 
Mitchell,  Thos.,  complaint  against,  449. 
Mocking,  family  of,  13. 
Modclegh,Johii,  a  leader  in  the  Wat 

Tyler  rebellion,  363. 


Modinden,  the  Friars  of,  132;  their 
miracle  plays,  417  n. 

Mody,  John,  a  poacher,  242. 

Mole,  N.  de,  under  sheriff  of  Kent,  118. 

Monchensi,  Warren  de,  a  possessor  of 
Sutton  Castle,  87 ;  his  lanos  at  Swans- 
combe,  143. 

Monchensi,  William  de,  his  holding, 
143 ;  charges  against,  130.  146. 

Mongeham,  J.,  a  tenant  of  Rolvynden, 
426. 

Monk,  General,  receives  Charles  IL  at 
Dover,  556.  See  AlbemarU,  Oeorge 
Monkt  duke  of, 

Montaoute,  Agnes  de,  her  gift  to  the 
convent  of  Michelham,  12. 

Montefiore,  Sir  M.,  sheriff  of  Kent.  688. 

Montfort,  Almeric  de,  escape' of,  96. 

Montfort,  Henry  de.  constable  of  Dover 
Castle,  85;  killed  at  Evesham,  91; 
charges  against  him,  i6.  n, 

Montfort,  Hugh  de,  grants  to,  9;  his 
manor  of  Street,  138. 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  earl  of  Leicester, 
his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Meaner, 
86 ;  in  default  before  the  justiciaries, 
40,  44  ;  a  Kentish  landowner,  40 ;  ^e 
leader  of  the  Mad  Parliament,  76; 
takes  up  arms,  77 ;  his  ambitious 
views,  78 ;  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Rochester,  80,  81,  82 ;  is  joined  bv  the 
Londoners,  84;  gains  the  battle  of 
Lewes,  85 ;  exercises  regal  power,  88 ; 
encamps  on  Barham  downs  to  resist 
invasion,  89 ;  dissension  among  his 
supporters,  91 ;  killed  at  Evesham, 
and  his  body  mutilated,  ib.  ;  charges 
against  him,  ib.  n. ;  miracles  ascribed 
to  his  remains,  92;  estimate  of  his 
character,  93;  bestowal  of  his  for- 
feited estates,  97  fu 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  the  younger,  has 
charge  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  88 ;  re- 
pairs to  the  Cmque  Ports,  and  be- 
comes a  pirate,  98  and  n. 

Montgomery,  Philip  Herbert,  earl  of, 
Lord  Lieutenant,  603. 

Monthermer,  Ralph  de,  his  clandestine 
marriage  with  the  Princess  Joanna, 
222 ;  imprisoned  in  consequence,  223 ; 
hissubBequenthiBtory,224andn.,313n. 

Monyns,  Edward,  J. P.  for  Kent,  464. 

Moore,  Rev.  Edward,  of  Frittenden,  708. 

Moore,  John,  abp.  of  Canterbury,  615. 

Moore,  William,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 

Morant,  William,  prohibition  to,  337. 

More,  Miss  Haniiah,  her  picture  of  the 
state  of  religion  in  her  neighbourhood, 
617. 
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More,  Sir  John,  J.P.  for  Kent,  404. 
More,  Sir  Tbomas,  acomed  of  coonte- 

nancing  Elizabeth  Barton,  445;  exe- 
cuted, 462. 
MoreUnd,  W.  Alex.,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 
Morell,  Capt.,  of  Woodchuroh,  26  n. 
Morgan's  '^England  under  the  Normani** 

cited,  144  n.,  702,  734,  740  n. 
Moriitone,  Bartholomew,   and  Matilda 

his  wife,  their  suit  against  John  de 

Curtone,  59. 
Morlak,  S.,  charges  against,  143,144, 145. 
Morland,  Mr.  W.  C,  his  estate  in  the 

Weald,  745. 
Mortimer,    Roger,    270;    sentenced   to 

death,  280 ;  escapes  from  prison,  and 

joins  Queen  Isabella  in  France,  287  ; 

created  earl  of  March,  322 ;  executed, 

t6. 
Mortimer,    the  name  of,    assumed   by 

Cade,  38a 
Morton,  Sir  Albert,  M.P.  for  Kent,  602. 
Morton,  K.  deputy  sheriff  of  Kent,  265. 
Morton,  John,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

415  and  n. ;  his  buildings,  t6. 
Moses,    the   miller   of   Hothfield,    his 

death,  55. 
Mot,  Hugh,  the  under-bailiff,  130. 
Mourinot,  Walchelin,   his  payment  for 

the  lastage  of  Hastings,  338. 
Mowbray,   Alexander  de,   grant  of  flJi 

annuity  to,  296. 
Mowbray,  John  de,  possessions  of,  320. 
Moyle,  Sir  Thomas,  470. 
Mumford,  John,  sheriff  of  Kent,  630. 
Mundham,  evil  life  of  the  vicar  of,  212  n, 
Munn,  Mr.  Joseph,  on  the  manor-house 

of  ritelesden,  259  n. 
Murton,  Mr.  W.,  a  fruit  cultivator,  515. 
Mushet,  on  the  discovery  of  iron,  ^. 

Napoleon*s  threats  of  invasion,  how  met, 
638. 

Navarre,  Joan  of,  queen  of  Henry  IV., 
monument  of,  376. 

Naylor,  Henry,  a  cham])ion  in  a  trial  by 
battle,  173. 

Neild,  Mr.  J.  C,  his  bequest  to  Queen 
Victoria,  678 ;  his  will,  ib.  ;  his  sin- 
gular character,  679. 

Neile,  Richard,  bishop  of  Rochester,  847. 

NcDg,  Elyas,  convicted  of  several  rob- 
beries, 39. 

Neuhone,  Lefinus,  a  Flemish  cloth- 
worker,  324. 

Neve,  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Benenden,  666. 

Neville,  Sir  Edward,  obtains  Birling  by 
marriage,  494. 


Neville,  Sir  Ed.  (2),  J.P.  for  Keot,  433, 

464. 
Neville,   Ralph,    biahop   of  Chichester, 

chosen  arclibishop,    out  set  aside  bj 

the  Pope  ;  letters  to,  211  and  n. 
Ne\'ille,  Sir  Thomas,  J.P.  for  Kent,  46i 
Neville,   Ursula,    wife  erf  Warham  8t 

Legcr,  470  n. 
Newbery,    F.,    Esq.,    hia    monumentsl 

pillar  to  Cade,  390. 
Newman,  George  and  James,  Kentiih 

royalists,  541,  544. 
Newman,  Rev.  Robert,  rector  of  Stsple- 

hurst,  593. 
Newnham,  John  de,  knighted  at  Cser 

laverock,  228. 
Newton's  "Maidstone"  cited,  553, 5H^ 
Newton,  Sir  John,  castellan  of  Roohes* 

ter,  compelled  to  be  the  spokesman  of 

the  Wat  Tyler  insurgents,  360  and  s. 
Neye,  Thomas  de  la,  extortion  \tj  his 

officer,  135. 
Nichohis  IV.,  his  grant  to  Edward  L,  2L 
Nicholas  the  Linendraper,  an  offends 

against  the  assize  of  cloth,  52. 
Nichols*  Progresses  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 

493. 
NichoUs*  History  of  the   Ironmongen^ 

Company  cited,  300,  513,  575,  607. 
Nigel,    chaplain    of   Lamberhurst,   hb 

encroachment  on  the  king*s  highwav, 

51 ;  pavs  a  fine,  and  annual  rent,  5k; 

charged  with  disseizing  Absalom  de 

Lambhirst,  61. 
Noel,  Dionysia  and  Richard,  190. 
Norden,  Mr.,  of  Sittingboume,  offers  his 

ser\'icc  against  Wyatt,  469  n. 
Norfolk,  John  Howunl,  duke  of,  letter 

of,  400  and  n. 
Norfolk,  Roger  Bigod,  earl  of,  withstands 

the  king's  illegal  demands,  223. 
Norfolk,  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  earl  of, 

256  n. 
Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of,  J.P. 

for  Kent,  4G4 ;   sent  against  Wyatt 

472 ;  deserted  by  his  troops,  and  obligea 

to  ilee,  ib. 
Norhtman,  William,  extortion  practised 

on,  154. 
Norman,  George,  sheriff  of  Kent,  636. 
Norman,  Stephen,  murder  of,  47. 
Normandy,  Richard,  duke  of,  the  anoes* 

tor  of  the  De  Clares,  308. 
Norman  ville,  Eustace  and  Thomas  de,  31 
Norris,  Sir  Henr]p,  sends  information  of 

a  plot  to  overthrow  Elizabeth^s  govern- 
ment, 497. 
Norris,  Admiral  Sir  John,  the  parohaser 

of  Hempsted,  612. 
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North,  Fred.,  Lord,  Lord  Warden,  636. 

Norihbroke,  T.  de,  oppression  of,  135. 

Northmanville  family,  oppressed  by  an 
escheator,  123. 

Northmanville,  Galiena,  123. 

Northmanville,  Ralph  de,  123 ;  Thomas, 
his  son,  t6. 

Northumberland,  £.,  countess  of,  403. 

Northumberland,  Henry  Percy,  earl  of, 
60L 

Northwood,  John  de,  a  part  holder  of 
the  barony  of  Chatham,  146;  sheriff 
of  Kent,  S&5  ;  possessions  of,  319,  320. 

Northwood,  John  de,  and  his  son  John, 
knighted  at  Caerlaverock,  227;  both 
summoned  to  the  coronation  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  268. 

Northwood,  Lord  Boger  de,  his  posses- 
sions, 143. 

Northye,  the  Lord  William,  134. 

Norton,  Anthony,  confession  of  468. 

Norton,  Mr.  D.,  his  estate  in  the  Weald, 
745. 

Norton,  Sir  John,  a  J. P.  for  Kent,  464. 

Norton,  S.,  an  adherent  of  Cade,  399. 

Nortune,  Guy  de,  charge  against,  135. 

Norwich,  George  Goring,  earl  of,  takes 
the  command  of  the  Kentish  Royalists, 
544  and  n. ;  crosses  into  Essex,  549. 

Norwich,  Wsdter  Hart,  bishop  of,  a  sup- 
posed favourer  of  the  duke  of  Tork, 
400. 

Norwood,  Mr.  Edward,  of  Charing,  in- 
formation supplied  by,  182  n.,  555  n. 

Norwood,  Mr.  J.  D.,  his  edition  of  Rob- 
inson on  Gavelkind  cited  121,  189; 
his  list  of  Borough  English  manors, 
756  n. 

Nott,  Rev.  Dr.,  a  pluralist,  745  n. 

Ooham,  Peter  de,  a  juror,  61. 

O'ConneU,  Mr.  Daniel,  returned  for 
Clare,  654. 

O'Connor,  Arthur,  trial  of,  626,  627,  825. 

Odieme,  John,  34. 

Odo,  bishop  of  Baieux,  grants  to,  9; 
Sutton  Castle  possessed  by,  85. 

Odyeme,  W.,  an  adherent  of  Cade,  400. 

Offa.  King,  grants  bv,  763. 

Offaham,  Whl  de,  charge  against,  146. 

Oldcastle,  Sir  John,  called  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  473  n. 

0*Neil,Mr.  G.  B.,  of  Cranbrook,  569, 747. 

Onewyne,  John,  a  leader  in  the  Wat 
Tyler  rebellion,  363. 

Opley,  a  murderer,  hanged  at  Maid- 
stone, 512. 

Orange,  Mary,  princess  of,  beoomei 
^neen,  566.    Bee  Mary  11, 


Orange,  William,  prince  of  (afterwards 
WUUam  III.),  Unds  at  Torbay,  561 ; 
proclaimed  king,  566.  SeeWilliam  III. 

Onanestone,  William  de,  his  holding  in 
the  hundred  of  Ham,  1^ ;  sheriff  of 
Kent,  temp.  Edw.  IIL,  371. 

Orleans,  Henrietta,  duchess  of,  concludes 
the  Dover  treaty  with  Charles  IL,  558. 

Ormond,  James  Butler,  duke  of.  Lord 
Warden,  636. 

Orquendo,  a  Spanish  admiral,  529. 

Orridge,  Mr.  B.  B.,  his  doubtful  asser- 
tion concerning  Lord  Say,  384  n. ;  on 
the  death  of  Caide,  395. 

Osborne,  Sir  Edward,  a  native  of  Ash- 
ford,  482. 

Oteringdene,  Ralf  de,  an  insurgent, 
temp.  Hen.  IIL,  94. 

Oteringedene,  William  de,  a  juror,  51. 

Otewy,  bailiff  of  Tunbridge,  fined  fo 
the  escape  of  a  prisoner,  57. 

Otterden,  Lawr.  de,  possessions  of,  320. 

Overstrod,  Adam,  Walter  de  Lacy 
killed  bv,  47. 

Owen,  Jonn,  his  loyal  token,  841  and  n. 

Owen,  Nathaciel,  a  Quaker,  imprisoned, 
841  and  n. 

Owlers,  wool  smugglers  so  called,  572  n. 

Oxenden,  Sir  H.,  created  a  baronet,  526. 

Oxenden,  Jas.,  a  Parliamentarian,  536. 

Oxondon,  Sir  Jas.,  M.P.  for  Kent,  602. 

Oyn,  Ralph,  a  leader  in  the  Wat  Tyler 
rebellion,  363. 

Page,  John,  an  insurgent,  temp.  Hen. 
IIL,  94. 

Page,  Michael,  the  Puritan  mayor  of 
Canterbury,  534. 

Pakenham,  Edm.  de,  possessions  of,  319. 

Pakenham,  John  de,  keeper  of  the  castle 
and  forest  of  Tunbridge,  297. 

Palgrave^s  English  Commonwealth  cited, 
168  n.,  173,  749,  750  and  n.,  751  and 
n.,  757,  759,  766 ;  his  opinion  as  to  the 
Kentish  hundreds  and  the  Grand  Lath 
Questioned,  773,  776. 

Palmer,  Sir  Thomas,  a  Kentish  Royalist, 
541  644, 

Palmer,  SirThos.  (2),  M.P.  for  Kent,  634. 

Palmerston,  Henry  Temple,  Viscount, 
Lord  AVarden,  689. 

Pandulph,  the  Papal  legate,  assists  at 
the  translation  of  Abp.  Beckot,  67. 

Paramore,  Thomas,  claim  made  on  hi^ 
lands  in  Harty,  173. 

Parker,  Mr.  J.  H.,  his  paper  on  Pens- 
hurst,  430. 

Parker,  Matthew,  arohbiihop  of  Canter- 
bury, oppoied  toth«  introduction  o| 
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ir.'r.-vc'rc«  xa  E*«t  Kent.  486 :  enter- 
t&ii^  v^c«-ii  Llixabetii  at  Croydon, 
4£(,> :  rejoin  the  Arthie]>ue(^>ftl  palace, 
5i'7  :  fenleft  his  vxfe  and  family  ftt 
Bekke*l*o.inie,  »&. ;  his  death,  •&. 
P^j^er.  Kichard,  a  mntinMi-,  635 
F^ker.    Kobert    le,    letter   of    Prinee 

Edw&ni  to,  :>::± 

Parke».  Mr.  C.  J..  <m  iron  ores  froai 

Txriouft  coantrie*,  CS>. 
Pariebea.  William,  robbery  of,  \sj  the 

connable  ani  aerjeant  of  Boeheater 

c&file,  li3w 
ParliaaieDtanr  committee,  5:^5  ;  obliged 

to  take  refoge  at  the  Friary,  Aylea- 

furL  r».>>. 
PATminter.    William,    a    rebel,    temp. 

Hen   VL.  4oL 
Partriil^^.  an  iron  f  uvinder,  charged  with 

supplying  strangers  with  gims,  485l 
Past-L.a  Lotiers,  eitracU  fram  the,  382  »., 

Pater^x  KichirL  sbenfT  of  Kent,  6d8u 

Pat<«hull,  Martin  de,  orders  to,  regard- 
ing the  court  at  Ship  way,  74. 

Pattenson,  Roger,  a  \  orkshire  clothier, 
settled  in  the  Weald,  570. 

Pavely,  Walter  de,  possesdons  of,  330L 

Payne,  John,  an  adherent  of  Cade,  400. 

Payne,  John,  of  Tenterden,  75^ 

PayneL  John,  possessioQs  of,  iCO. 

PearsoQ.  Mr.  J.,  his  drain  ploup:h,  658. 

Pearson,  Mr,  hi*  elition  of  Blaauw's 
*' Barons*  War,"  87  «.,  01 ;  his  "  His- 
tory of  England,"  i<7  n. ;  remark  on  the 
siege  of  Tunbri«lg?,  134  ;  on  the  juris- 
diction of  the  hun'lro'la,  108 ;  on  the 
character  of  Edward  I.,  *2*'»4 ;  hb 
Historical  Maps,  752;  on  the  word 
**  parish/'  70L 

Pecbe,  Lord  (Gilbert,  lii«  franchises, 
141 ;  hig  oppressive  con.luct,  i6.  ; 
marrie-l  to  the  widow  of  Kichard  of 
Dover,  ib. 

Peche,  Sir  John,  sheriff  of  Kent,  his 
services,  407  and  n. 

Peche,  Kobert  an«l  William,  knighted 
at  Caerlaverock,  22S. 

Peckham,  James  do,  theri.f  of  Kent, 
temp.  Rich.  II.,  371. 

Peckham,  James,  sheriff  of  Kent,  420. 

Peckliam,  John,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, hb  oppression  of  the  Jews,  218  ; 
founds  the  collegiate  church  of 
Wingbam,  231 ;  his  contests  with  the 
citizens  of  Canterbury  and  the  monks 
of  St.  Augustine,  t6. ;  his  death  and 
burial  place,  231  and  n. ;  hia  manor 
houfca,  232 ;  his  rights  in  the  forest 


of  Anindel,  A. ;  Faller*a  remark,  A. ; 
institatioiia  to  churches  in  his  tiai^ 

Paekham,  John  of,  an  iosmssai,  tenpi 
Hen.  IIL,  »4. 

Peckham,  Master,  of  Ysldhsm  in  Wio- 
tham,471. 

Peckham,  Reginald,  J.P.  for  Kent,  461 

Pehxme,  Henry,  a  leader  of  the  (Snqis 
Poru  men,  09. 

Pelham,  Jamea,  J.P.  for  Kent,  464. 

Pemberton,  Edward  Leigh,  M.P.  £v 
East  Kent,  688w 

Pembroke,  William  Ifaiahall,  earl  oC, 
guardian  of  Hen.  IIL,  2, 310;  possaaad 
of  Sutton  Castle,  85;  his  death,  66^ 

Pembroke,  William  de  Tslenoe,  earl  of, 
87  :  poaseased  of  Sutton  Castle  in  ri^t 
of  hia  wife,  ib.  ;  hia  character,  ab.  a.  ; 
his  death,  315  n. 

Penchester,  Stephen,  aheriff  of  Kant, 
118 ;  holda  the  Seren  Himdreda,  121 
and  a. ;  hangs  thieves  on  the  aidi- 
bishop's  holding,  127 ;  fiamihisM 
cbdmed  by,  in  Tonstall,  147. 

Pezmington,  Admiral,  529. 

Peping^nre,  Joan,  daoghter  of  Geolbiy 
de,  death  of  ,  49. 

Pepper,  John,  a  poacher,  136. 

Perche,  earl  of,  defeated  at  Tjixvihi  ^ 

Percy,  Lady  Dorothy,  60L 

Percy,  Henry  de,  besieged  in  Rochester 
Castle,  80. 

Perdrix,  Thomas,  a  falae  witneaa,  5L 

Pere,  William,  a  felon,  eacape  of,  376. 

Peris,  John,  of  Sandwich,  robbery  com- 
mitted on,  173. 

Perkins,  Frederick,  sheriff  of  Kent,  6dd. 

Perrin,  a  smuggler,  executed,  621. 

Perrin,  Wm.  Philp,  sheriff  of  Kent,  636i 

Pessun,  X.,  charge  against,  14L 

Peter  the  Great,  a  resident  at  Sayes 
Court,  596  n, 

Peter,  bp.  of  Chester  [Chichester],  351 

Peter  of  Savoy,  sheriff  of  Kent,  117;  as- 
sists to  raise  an  army  for  Hen.  IIL,  89. 

Peter,  son  of  John,  case  of  gavelkind,  60. 

Peterborough,  Henry  Mor&unt,  earl  of, 
563  and  n . ;  sent  to  the  Tower,  563L 

Petherst,  Adam  de,  133. 

Petter,  Kovs.  George  and  John,  720. 

Pettyt,  John,  J.P.  for  Kent,  464. 

Peverel,  Jeffrey  de,  his  possosatons  in 
the  Weald,  11. 

Peyf orer  for  Payf orer],  Fulk,  West  Peck- 
ham held  by,  byaexjeantij,  50 ;  aheriff 
of  Kent,  118 ;  charged  witn  oppresaioo, 
122 ;  knight  of  the  shire  for  Kent,  965^ 
306. 
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Peyf orer,  Fulk  and  William  de,  knighted 
at  Caerlaverock,  227. 

Peyf orer,  Lora,  possessions  of,  320. 

Peyton,  Sir  Thomas,  Lieut. -General  of 
vie  Kentish  Ko^ali^ts,  541,  542 :  cap- 
tured, and  imprisoned,  550 ;  his  house 
ransacked,  554 ;  M.  P.  for  Kent,  602. 

Philip  IV.  of  France,  sends  a  feet  to 
ravage  the  English  coast,  220. 

Philip  YI.  of  France,  340 ;  his  threats 
of  invading  England,  341. 

Philip  of  Spain,  his  marriage  with  Queen 
Mazy,  475. 

Philipott,  John,  lord  mayor  of  London, 
fits  out  a  fleet  at  his  own  cost,  350  n. 

Philipott,  Richard  de,  hailifif  of  the 
forest  of  Tunbridge,  19. 

Philipott  on  Parrocks,  4  n.  ;  his  error 
respecting  Benenden,  10 ;  on  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Twisdens,  17  n. ;  on  the 
Harlaokenden  tomb,  20 ;  on  the  Cole- 
peper  family,  284 ;  on  ftiie  Leybums, 
ol7  n.  ;  on  Jack  Straw,  355 ;  on  the 
manor  of  Wye,  377  n. ;  on  the  capture 
of  Jack  Cade,  387  ;  on  Ightham,  80L 

Philips,  Francis,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 

Phips,  Mr.,  a  Kentish  Royalist,  543. 

Phippe,  Hon.  Colonel,  678. 

Pioot,  Rand.,  his  cause  with  the  monks 
of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  168. 

Piene,  Richard,  curate  of  Loose,  not 
acceptable  to  the  parishioners  of  Lin- 
ton, 507. 

PikeringeSfj  William  de,  he  and  his  son 
said  to  be  cured  by  miracle,  93. 

Pimpe,  William  de,  sheriff  of  Kent, 
temp.  Edw.  III.,  3ri. 

Pindar,  Peter,  Quotation  from,  638  n. 

Pirie,  Stephen  ae,  an  insurgent,  temp. 
Hen.  III.,  94. 

Pitt,  Right  Hon.  William,  Lord  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  636 ;  his  activity 
as  a  Volunteer  officer,  638  and  n.  ;  at 
the  'review  at  the  Mote,  028 ;  effects 
the  Union  of  Ireland  with  Engl^id, 
637 ;  foUed  in  his  intended  disposal  of 
the  Primacy,  670. 

Pius  V. ,  his  bull  against  Queen  Elizabeth, 
497. 

Plot,  Dr.,  on  the  burial  place  of  Hubert 
de  Bui^gh,  TZ. 

Plukenet,  Sir  Alan,  225. 

Plumer,  Sir  Thomas,  his  remark  on  the 
tithe  of  wood,  646. 

Plumptre,  John,  sheriff  of  Kent,  636. 

Plumptre,  John  Pemberton,  M.P.  for 
East  Kent,  687. 

Pod,  William,  obaige  against,  141, 


Pole,  Cardinal,  returns  to  England,  and 
is  made  archbishop    of   Canterbury, 
475  :  Tunbridge  granted  to  him,  432. 
Polhill,  David,  imprisoned  on  account  of 

the  Kentish  Petition,  a.d.  1701,  605. 
PolhiU,  David  (2),  M.P.  for  Kent,  634 ; 

sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 
Pomfret,  Mr.  J.,  of  Rolvenden,  ancient 

vessel  found  on  his  land,  653. 
Pomfret,  Mr.  Virgil,  724. 
Poneshurst,  Eli,  case  of  gavelkind,  64. 
Poole,  Bishop,  deprived  and  imprisoned, 

507  n. 
Porfceus,  Beilby,  bishop  of  London,  his 
exertions  in  favour  of  Sunday  schools, 
617  and  n. 
Portur,  Lauretta  le,  death  of,  767. 
Potesgrave,   Richard  de,   custodian    of 

Colepeper's  forieited  lands,  284. 
Pott,  Arthur,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 
Potter,  John,  abp.  of  Canterbury,  614. 
Potter,  John,  J.  P.  for  Kent,  464. 
Potter,  Thomas,  a  smuggler,  622;  exe 

cuted,  t6. 
Potyn,  William,  chained  with  larceny, 

but  acquitted,  49. 
Powell,  Baden,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 
PoweU,  Sir  Chris.,  M.P.  for  Kent,  634. 
Powell,  J.  Powell,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 
Poynings,  Sir  Edward,  a  native  of  Kent, 
421 ;  his  government  of  Ireland,  t6. ; 
receives  the  Emperor  Charles  V.   at 
Dover,  436 ;  his  buildings  at  Westen- 
hanger,  496. 
Poynings,  Robert,  rebellion  of,  403. 
Poynings,  Sir  Thomas,    the    owner  of 

Bradford  mills,  in  Horsmonden,  569. 
Poyntz,  Hugh,  a  lord  of  the  hundred  of 

Hoo,  144  ;  his  possessions,  320. 
Pratellis,  Wm.  de,  his  gift  of  Merton  to 
the  Norman  priory  of  Beaulieu,  159  n. 
Prato,  William  de,  exaction  from,  15L 
Pratt,  George,  of  Chelsford,  577. 
Pratt,   Richard,   a  loyal  inhabitant  of 

Tunbridge,  469. 
Prentiz,  Simon,  a  tavern-keeper  at  Wye, 

murder  of,  244. 
Preston,  O.  de,  proceedings  before,  A.D. 

1255,  31,  61, 123  and  ».,  125. 
Price,     Captain,    a      Parliamentarian, 

killed  at  Maidstone,  549  n. 
Priggs,  W.,  a  smuggler,  executed,  622  n. 
Prowde,  Jane,  595. 
Prude,  John  le,  charge  against,  12d. 
Pucot,  William,   has  a  life    grant    ol 

Sellinge,  138. 
Pugh,  Samuel,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 
Paghe,  Rev.  J.,  his  remarks  on  Newen* 
(Ten,  717. 
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Puns,  Richard  de,  a  bailiff,  132. 
Puritans,  their  opinioiu  in  favour  in  the 

Weald,  533 ;  desecration  of  chorchei 

by  the,  5d9  and  n. 
Purse,  John,  a  clerk,  murder  committed 

by,  47. 
Purvey,  John,  a  Lollard,   confined    at 

Saltwood  Castle,  377. 
Pye,  John,   of  Uythe,    his    complaint 

against  Thomas  Alitchell,  449. 
Pykewold,  ilamon,  a  shcepstealer,  33. 
Pynyntone,  John,  244. 
Pynyntone,  Kalph,  a  coroner,  244. 
I^nyntone,  B.  de,  oppression  of,  134. 

QuHter,  William,  sheriff  of  Kent,  G35. 
Quyntyn,  a  Kentish  ironmaster,  A,D. 
1573,  486. 

Baddene,  Jordan,  a  surety,  52. 

Badingate,  Allan  de,  an  outlaw,  33. 

Baikcs,  Bobert,  the  real  founder  of  Sun- 
day schools,  617  and  n, 

Balegh,  Balph  de,  bailiff  of  Tunbridge,  60. 

Ralph  le  Carboner,  murder  committed 
by,  44. 

Ralph  the  Foreigner,  an  outlaw,  57. 

Ralph  of  Thanet,  said  to  be  cured  by 
miracle,  92. 

Randall,  Alexander,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 

Randolph,  Thomas,  lessee  of  Marden, 
502  and  n. 

Ranndale,  H.  de,  knight  of  the  shire,  306. 

Rapetune,  J.  dc,  oppression  of,  135. 

Rapin,  erroneous  statement  of,  regarding 
tne  monks  of  St.  Augustine,  Canter- 
bury, 68 ;  on  the  seizure  of  James  II., 
561. 

Ray,  on  iron  smelting  in  the  Weald,  576. 

Raymond,  James,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635 
and  n. 

Read,  Mary,  executed  as  a  witch,  664. 

Read,  Sir  Bobert,  Chief  Justice,  temp. 
Hen.  VI.,  373  n. 

Reading,  abbot  of,  charge  against,  144. 

Reason,  Mr.  Thomas,  41H>  n . 

Rede,  Richard  le,  murder  of,  44. 

Rede,  William,  bishop  of  Chichester,  a 
native  of  the  Weald,  372,  373  and  n. 

Redlynge,  Tbo.  de,  party  to  a  suit,  331. 

Reeves's  English  Law  cited,  167,  168, 
169,  171. 

Reignaud,  Sir  Walter,  letter  of  Prince 
Edward  to,  259  ;  letter  in  favour  of,  ib, 

Remmesgate,  C.  de,  charge  against,  162. 

Rennic,  Air.,  his  projected  canal  in  the 
Weald,  662. 

Reygate,  J.  de.  a  justiciary.  230. 

Reynolds,  Walter,  arohbisnop  of  Can- 


terbury, 305 ;  sent  on  a  misiion  toAe 

rebellious  barons,   272;    attempts  is 

reconcile  Edward  IL  aiid  his  (^occn, 

305 ;  flees  from  London,  tb.  ;  us  ss- 

mon,  306. 
Rheims,  archbishop  of,  assists  si  As 

translation  of  Archbisihop  Beeket»  67. 
Ricaut,  Sir  Paul,  a  great  traveller,  538  a. 
Ricaut,  Sir  Peter,  shelters  the  Keaiiik 

Parliamentary  committee,  538L 
Rice,  Edward,  sheriif  of  Kent,  688. 
Rice,  Mr.,  of  the  CoUege  of  Naval  Aithi^ 

tecture,  653. 
Rich,  Mr.  John,  his  house    at  listos 

broken  open,  622. 
Richard  I.,  his  hogs  in  the  WesU,?, 

695. 
Richard,  long  of  the  Romans,  76,  77: 

swears  to  observe  the    Provisions  of 


Oxford,  77;  endeavours  to 
between  Homy  IIL  and  the  Barons, 
79;  receives  Tunbridge  Castle  ss  a 
pleidlge  of  the  fidelity  of  the  earl  of 
Gloucester,  112. 

Richard  U.,  reign  of,  349  ;  confirms  ths 
charters  to  Battle  Abbey,  350;  rebel- 
lion of  Wat  Tyler,  353  :  maniage  to 
Anne  of  Luxemburg,  363 ;  visits  Gu- 
terbury,  364;  marries  Isabella  of 
France,  ib,;  deposed,  366;  impriscmed 
in  Leeds  Castle,  375 ;  received  aoooont 
of  his  death,  ib.  and  n. 

Richard  IIL,  reign  of,  374,  406;  at- 
tempted  rising  in  the  Weald,  i6.;  the 
Statutes  first  printed,  417. 

Richard  of  Bordeaux.     See  Richard  IL 

Richard,  earl  [of  Cornwall],  honour  of 
Haughnet  belonging  to,  32. 

Richanl,  prior  of  Christ  Church,  "Canter* 
bury,  331. 

Richard,  son  of  Hen.,  burnt  to  death,  32. 

Richard  of  the  Mill,  suit  of  Alice,  the 
daughter  of  Godwin,  against,  59. 

Richard  of  Oxford,  a  friar,  charged  with 
murder  and  arson,  but  acquitted,  230. 

Richard  the  Salter,  death  of,  39. 

Richard,  vicar  of  Wingham,  a  witness 
to  a  miracle,  93. 

Richc,  Hugh,  an  abettor  of  Elizabeth 
Barton,  executed,  445. 

Richmond,  Charles  Lennox,  duke  of,  a 
duty  on  coal  granted  to,  582  n. 

Richmond,  Lodovick  Stuart,  duke  of. 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  Lord  Warden, 
603  and  n. 

Riddenne,  Adam  de,  trees  burnt  by,  24L 

Ridene,  John  de,  and  Hawysia  his  wifs, 
accusation  against,  39, 

Rider,  8ir  Thomas,  sherifiT  of  Kent,  635b 
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Bider,  Thomaa,  M.P.   for   Kent,    687; 

afterwards  for  West  Kent,  ib,  ;  sheriff 

of  Kent,  688. 
Kidgway,  Joseph,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 
Riley,  Mr.  H.  T.,  his  memoranda  res- 
pecting Romney  Marsh,  770. 
Riply,    Richard    de,  owner   of   Hippie 

Court,  in  WestweU,  388. 
Ripple,  w  alter  de,  knight  of  the  shire 

for  Kent,  265. 
Rishanger's  Chronicle    of   the  Barons' 

Wars,  cited,  79,  80  and  n.,  89,  92. 
Rlssesdenne,  Reginald  de,  murder  of,  37. 
Rivaux,    Peter,     governor    of     Dover 

Castle,  75. 
Rivers,  John,  created  a  baronet,  525. 
Robartes,  John,  of  Tenterden,  758. 
Roberd,  John,  sen.  and  jun.,  adherents 

of  Cade,  399. 
Robert  le  Venur  [the  hunter]  prosecuted 

for  poaching,  45. 
Robert  the  turner,  murder  of  his  wife,  42. 
Roberts,  Edmond,    and  other  tenants, 

their  suit  with  Sir  Richard  Baker,  500. 
Roberts,  Edwd.,  a  Kentish  Royalist,  541. 
Roberts,  John,  lessee  of  the  rectory  of 

Cranbrook,  556. 
Roberts,  Sir  J.,  joins  the  Royalists,  540. 
Roberts,  Thomas,  sheriff  of  Kent,  465. 
Roberts,  Sir  Thomas,  created  a  baronet, 

525  ;  sheriff  of  Kent,  602. 
Roberts,  Sir  Thomas  (2),  M.P.  for  Kent, 

602  and  n. 
Roberts,  Walter,  the  builder  of  Glassen- 

bury,  414  and  n.  ;  sheriff  of  Kent,  420. 
Roberts,  Sir  Walter,  his  attempted  ar- 
bitration in  a  tithe  suit,  610. 
Robertsbridge,  abbot  of,  grant  by  Henry 

IIL  to  the,  36 ;  chaiges  against,  125 ; 

claims  the  church  of  Lajnberhurst, 

233. 
Robinson,  Charles,  Recorder  of  Canter- 
bury, 669. 
Robinson,  Ralph,  a  name  assumed  by 

Geoige  III.,  649. 
Robinson,  Rev.  William,  630. 
Robinson  on  Gavelkind,  by  Norwood, 

cited,  121. 
Rocheford,   Thomas  Boleyn,  Viscount, 

J. P.,  and    sheriff   for    Kent,    temp. 

Henry  VIII.,  465. 
Rochester,  Benedict,  bishop  of,  a  justice 

in  ejrre,  56. 
Rochester,  John  Fisher,  bishop  of,  ac- 
cused   of    countenancing    Elizabeth 

Barton,  445 ;  pays  a  composition,  i6. ; 

J.  P.  for  Kent,  464. 
Rochester,    Thomai     of    WouldbaiDi 

bishop  of,  218  n« 


Rochester,  men  of,  imprisoned  on  ac- 
count of  a  robbery  of  the  Exchequer, 
109 ;  quarrel  with  the  Londoners,  110. 

Rochester,  monks  of,  their  quarrel  with 
Archbishop  Edmund,  69;  also  with  the 
brethren  of  Stroud  hospital,  235. 

Rockingham,  Lewis  and  Thomas  Wat- 
son, earls  of.  Lords  Lieutenants,  636. 

Rode,  John,  found  slain  on  Ashenfield 
heath,  244. 

Rodger,  Robert,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 

Roger,  chaplain  of  Hytho,  said  to  be 
cured  by  miracle,  92. 

Roger  of  the  Exchequer,  charge  against, 
127. 

Roger  the  Mercer,  an  outlaw,  52 ;  sus- 
pected of  larceny,  54. 

Roger  the  Vintner  of  Mailing,  131. 

Rogers,  Professor,  on  customary  services 
in  Kent,  1H9  n. ;  his  History  of  Agri- 
culture and  Prices  in  England  cited, 
200,  354,  356,  360  n.,  740  n. 

Rogheye,  A.  de  la,  an  incendiary,  133. 

Rohesia,  wife  of  Rich,  of  IHinbridge,  309. 

Rokebum,  Geoffrey  de,  steward  of  the 
Lowy  of  Tunbridge,  68. 

Rokeby,  Matthew  Robinson,  Lord,  his 
eccentric  character,  669. 

Rokesle  [or  Rokesly],  J.  de,  chaige 
against,  141. 

Rokesle,  Reginald  de,  protection  granted 
to,  268  and  n. 

Rokesle,  Richard  de,  knighted  at  Caer- 
laverock,  228 ;  summoned  to  the  coro- 
nation of  Edward  II.,  268;  posses- 
sions of,  320. 

Rokesle,  Robert  de,  founds  the  Priory 
of  Motinden,  416. 

Rokesle,  Lord  William  de,  held  half 
the  manor  of  Wrotham,  129. 

Rollinge,  Roger  de,  married  without  the 
king  s  licence,  137. 

Rolvenden,  complaint  against  the  vicar 
of,  A.  D.  1640,  688. 

Romesedde,  William  de,  his  suit  against 
Julian  de  Bestane,  61. 

Romney,  Charles  Marsham,  third  Lord, 
entertains  George  III.  and  6000  volun- 
teers, 628 ;  Lord  Lieutenant,  636,  689. 

Romney,  Charles  Marsham,  second  earl 
of,  opposed  to  Catholic  emancipation, 
665. 

Romney,  Charles  Marsham,  third  earl  of, 
628  n. ;  has  part  of  the  Wyatt  estates, 
474  n. 

Romney,  a  mayor  of,  admits  smugglers 
to  ball,  574. 

Romney,  men  of,  charges  against  the, 
103,  IM* 
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Bookehunt,  name  of  an  ancient  family, 
now  called  Roberts,  414. 

Boper,  Jane,  daughter  of  Chief  Justice 
Fineux,  446,  447. 

Boper,  John,  will  of,  446 :  occasions  a 
controversy  between  Cardinal  Wolsey 
and  Archbishop  Warham,  447. 

Boper,  Dowpger  Lady,  an  encourager  of 
recusants,  850. 

Boper,  William,  J.  P.  for  Kent,  temp. 
Hen.  VIII. ,  466. 

Bos,  Richard  de,  suit  against,  141. 

Bouzee,  Dr.  Lodowick,  a  writer  on  the 
Tunbridge  Wells  waters,  597  n. 

Bovesdene,  Allan  de,  a  surety,  42. 

Bowe,  Sir  William,  a  native  of  Hawk- 
hurst,  488. 

Budston,  Robert,  a  defence  commis- 
sioner, 497. 

Buffus,  Henry,  and  Helew^a  his  wife, 
action  against  for  disseizm,  60. 

Bugel,  Simon  de,  a  defaulter,  39;  his 
son  Ralph,  i6. 

Bulvindene,  Wymarca  de,  and  her 
■on  Richard,  35. 

Bomdene,  Nicholas  de,  borsholder,  55. 

Bumens,  Mr.  Gideon,  his  land  in 
Hawkhurst,  753  n, 

Bmnmeney,  Bartholomew  de,  confined 
in  Rochester  Castle,  280. 

Bummens,  a  family  of  iron  manufac- 
turers, 577. 

Bnpella,  Richard  de,  his  manor  of  Beck- 
enham,  141 ;  his  warren,  ib. 

Buse,  J.,  mayor  of  Maidstone,  840  and  ». 

Buse,  William  de,  ptmnent  to,  256. 

Bussell,  Eli,  mayor  of  London,  28. 

Byddenne,  A.  de,  charges  against,  133. 

Byngely,  Sir  Edward,  J.  P.  for  Kent, 
temp.  Hen.  VIII.,  405. 

Sackville,  J.  F.,  M.P.  for  Kent,  634. 

Sackville,  Sir  Richard,  his  intended  iron 
mills  in  East  Kent,  486. 

Saintcler,  John,  a  coroner,  charge 
against,  146. 

Salnrile,  John,  sheriff  of  Sussex  and  Sur- 
rey, 457  n. 

Salford,  Walter  de,  incumbent  of  Hever, 
232. 

Salisbury,  Richard  Nevill,  earl  of,  404. 

Salisbury,  James  Cecil,  earl  of,  a  con- 
vert to  popery,  563  and  n.;  committed 
to  the  Tower,  563. 

Salomons,  David,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 

Samuel  onWooU,  cited,  323,  347, 407, 408. 

Bancroft,  Archbishop,  imprisoned,  560  j 
refuses  to  take  the  new  oath  of  alle- 
giance, 593 ;  Buipensioni  and  dwthi  i&. 


Sanderson,  Lady,  her  burial-place,  633 
and  n. 

Sandhurst,  Solomon  de,  a  surety,  48. 

Sandwich,  Henry  of,  bishop  of  London, 
a  custodian  of  Dover  Castle,  113  ;  bis 
death,  114. 

Sandwich,  the  Lord  John  de,  his  posses- 
sions in  Bilsington,  139;  his  joint 
tenure  of  Folkestone  hundred,  152. 

Sandwich,  Ralph  de,  has  the  farm  of  the 
Seven  Hundreds,  239;  summoned  to 
the  coronation  of  Edward  II. ,  268. 

Sandwich,  Thomas  de,  an  insuigent, 
temp.  Hen.  III.,  94. 

Sandwich,  Thomas  de,  knight  of  the 
shire,  307. 

Sandys,  Sir  Edw.,  M.P.  for  Kent,  602. 

Sandys,  Robert,  J.  P.  for  Kent,  temp. 
Hen.  Vin.,  465. 

Santa  Maria,  the  Cardinal,  letter  of 
Prince  Edward  to,  261. 

Sarden,  Henry  de,  sheriff  of  Kent,  306. 

Sardine,  William  de,  incumbent  of  Great 
Chart,  232. 

Savage,  John,  knight  of  the  shire,  306. 

Savage,  John,  Ralph,  Thomas,  knights 
of  the  shire,  307. 

Savage,  John,  Roger,  and  Thomas  de, 
knighted  at  Caerlaverock,  227. 

Savage,  John,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 

Savage,  John  (2),  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 

Savage,  R.,  a  part  holder  of  the  bsjrony 
of  Chatham.  146. 

Savage,  Ralph  de,  sheriff  of  Kent,  306 
and  n.  ;  possessions  of,  320. 

Savage,  Ralph  and  Roger  de,  summoned 
to  the  coronation  of  Edward  II.,  268. 

Save tunte well,  Hugh  and  Lawrence  de, 
charged  with  oppression,  123. 

Savoy,  Boniface  ot,  Peter  of.  See  Boni- 
face of  Savoy y  Peter  of  Savoy, 

Saxenhurst,  John  de,  owner  of  Cran* 
brook,  13 ;  a  coroner,  244. 

Say,  Jeffrey  de,  knighted  at  Caer- 
laverock, 227;  a  justiciary,  283; 
possessions  of,  320. 

Say,  John  de,  a  holder  of  Shipboume,  17. 

Say,  Lady  Mary  de,  146. 

Say,  Lord,  his  residence  at  Knole,  384  ; 
beheaded  by  Cade,  385 ;  Crowmer, 
the  sheriff,  his  son-in  law,  ib. 

Say,  William  de,  94 ;  withdrawal  of  his 
tenants  from  the  hundred  courts,  45 ; 
defeats  the  Londoners  at  Croydon, 
&^ ;  retires  to  Bristol,  ih, ;  his  fran- 
chises in  West  Greenwich,  140 ;  his 
holding  at  Patrixboume,  108;  hii 
warren,  159. 
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Baye,  Galfride  de,  sammoned  to    the 

coronation  of  Edward  II.,  268. 
Bayer,  George,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 
Scales,  Lord,  defeats  Jack  Cade,  385. 
Schirebume,  Wulstan  de,  charged  with 

larceny,  but  acquitted,  49. 
Sohreiber,  Mr.  J.  C,  his  good  work  at 

Woodchurch,  745  n. 
Scoland,    Kiohard  de,   knight    of    tlie 

•hire  for  Kent,  265. 
Scombard,  Richard  de,  knight   of  the 

shire  for  Kent,  265. 
Soot,  John,  a  juror,  380. 
Sco^ei,  W.  de,  hanged  for  murder,  16  n. 
Scott,  Sir  K,  M.P.  for  Kent,  530  n.,  602. 
Scott,  Elizabeth,  a  reputed  ?nitch,  665. 
Scott,  George,  sells  Orlestone,  717. 
Scott,  Sir  John,  a  subsidy  commissioner 

for  Kent,  a.i>.  1524,  452. 
Scott,  Sir  John,  M.P.  for  Kent,  602. 
Scott,  Robert  de,  sheriff  of  Kent,  265. 
Scott,  T.,  a  defence  commissioner,  497. 
Scott,  Thomas,  a  commissioner  for  the 

survey  of  Aldington,  A.D.  1608,  522, 
Scott,  Sir  William,  J.P.  for  Kent,  temp. 

Hen.  VIIL,  465. 
Soott,  Sir  William,  of  Scott's  Hall,  the 

owner  of  Orlestone,  temp.  Hen.  Y., 

717. 
Scotte,  Mr.,  a  servant  of-  Lady  Anne 

Twysden,  609. 
Soosfrav,  Walter,  a  rioter,  47,  48. 
Scut,  Thomas,  murder  of,  43. 
Scut,  William  le,  encroachment  by,  126. 
Sebecompe,  Matilda  de,  her  lawsuit,  and 

its  results,  60,  61. 
Secher,    Simon,    said  to  be  cured   by 

miracle,  92. 
Seeker,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 614  and  n. 
Segrave,  John  de,  knighted  at  Caerla- 

verock,  228 ;  knight  of  the  shire,  306 ; 

possessions  of,  3^. 
S^rave,  John,  jun.,  possessions  of,  320. 
S^rave,  Stephen  de,  orders  to,  regard- 
ing the  Court  at  Shipway,  74. 
Sennanz,  Robert  de,  knight  of  the  shire 

for  Kent,  265. 
Senyng,  Robert,  a  leader  in  the  Wat 

O^ler  rebellion,  363. 
Septvans,  Robert  de,  knighted  at  Caer- 

laverock,  227. 
Septvans,    William,    sheriff   of   Kent, 

306 ;  his  poesessions,  319. 
Septvans,  Sir  WiUiam,  sheriff  of  Kent, 

obliged  to  deliver  up  his  rolls  to  the 

Wat  Tvler  inaurgente.  360 :  by  his  will 
.  emanclpatet  oertain  uavM  born  on  hif 


Serlys,  Lawrence  and  WilL,  jurors,  380. 
Sevenhak,  Felix,  Geoffrey,  Isabella,  and 

John,  46. 
Seyliard  family,  possessions  of  the,  15. 
Seyntleger,    Anthony,   J.P.  for   Kent, 

temp.  Hen.  VIII.,  465. 
Seyntleger,  Lord  Ralph  de,  125. 
ShadweTl,  Charles,  witness  to  a  will,  673. 
Shaw,  Sir  John,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 
Shakespeare,  unjust  to  Hubert  de  Burgh, 

72  ;  and  to  Cade's  followers,  383. 
Shamelf  ord,  Richard  de,  charges  against, 

156,  157. 
Sharpye,  Mr.  John,  of  Spilsill,  in  Staple- 
hurst,  518  n. 
Sheafe.  Joan,  the  wife  of  Giles  Fletcher 

the  elder,  516. 
Shee,  Mr.,  a  Roman  Catholic  barrister, 

655  and  n. 
Sheldon,  Abp.,  593;  his  character,  t&. 
Sheldon,  an  equerry  of  James  II.,  561. 
Sheldon,  Richard,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 
Shelley-Sidney,  Sir  John,  sheriff  of  Kent, 

688. 
Shepherd,  Sir  Samuel,  his  speech  on  the 

boundary  of  the  Weald,  645. 
Sheriffs  of  Kent,  117,  265,  306,  371,  420, 

464,  465,  471,  518,  602,  635,  688. 
Sheppev,   nuns  of,    charged  with  en- 
croachments on  the  king*s  rights,  147. 
Sherp,  Henry,  three  children  of,  burnt 

to  death,  51. 
Shewing,  John  de,  sheriff  of  Kent,  306. 
Shirley,  Mr.,  on  ancient  parks,  157  n. 
Shiel,  Mr.,  a  Roman  Catholic  barrister, 

655  and  n. 
Shirley,  Mr.,  visited  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 

495 ;  knighted,  %b. 
Shirley,  Rev.  W.  W.,his  "RovalLetters" 

cited,  66,  67,  71,  2ia 
Shoford,   Roger,  his  wife  Eleanor,  and 

his  son  John,  charged  with  murder,  58. 
Shoreham,   Thomas  de,  incumbent   of 

Mersham,  232 ;  and  of  Bilsington,  233. 
Shrymplynden,  Nicholas,  hanged  for  the 

muraer  of  the  rector  of  Crundale,  379. 
Shurland,  Robert  de,  knighted  at  Caer- 

laverock,  227. 
Sibthrop,    Thomas    de,    employed   to 

arrange  records,  298. 
Sidley,  Sir  Isaac,  created  a  baronet,  525  ; 

sheriff  of  Kent,  602. 
Sidney  Algernon,  notice  of,  601. 
Sidney,  Frances,  countess  of  Sussex,  the 

foundress  of  Sidney  Sussex  College, 

Cambridge,  517  n. 
Sidney,  Sir  Henrr,  of  Penshurst,  517. 
Sidney,  Henry  Sidney,  Yisoount,  Lord 

Lieut  and  Lord  Warden,  603. 
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Sidney,    Sir  Philip,    career    and  early 

death  of,  517  and  n. ;  his  wife,  520  n. 
Sidney,  Sir  Kohert,  M.P.  for  Kent,  602. 
Sidney,  Sir  William,  sheriff  for  Kent, 

temp.  Henry  VIII.,  465. 
Siftherst  family,  their  possessions,  16. 
Sillingheld,  Eudo  de,  his  possessions  in 

CalehiU,  134. 
Simon,  bailiff  of  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, his  illegal  proceedings,  36. 
Simon,  son  of  Christiana,  murder  by,  4L 
Simpson,  John,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 
Skeats,  James,  a  clothier  in  the  Weald, 

570 ;   mayor  of  Tenterden,   i&.  ;   his 

waste-book,  ih. 
Skinner,  Captain  Augustine,  M.P.  for 

Kent,  531,  602  n. 
Skinner,  George,  his  Chronicle  of  Lon- 
don, 394. 
Skogan,  Ralph,  convicted  of  murder,  46. 
Slade,  William,  sheriff  of  Kent,  636. 
Slingawai,  a  messenger,  95. 
Smallhide,  Henry  de,  death  of,  in  an 

affray  at  Tenterden,  34. 
Smallfield,  Mr.  J.  8.,  list  of  tradesmen's 

tokens,  furnishe<l  by,  748,  837. 
Smart,  Christopher,  the  poet,  633,  721. 
Smeed,  Mr.  Geo.,  a  fruit  cultivator,  515. 
Smiles's  Industrial  Biography  cited,  27, 

409,  484,  489,  580,  581  n.,  584  n. 
Smith,  Adam,  his  axiom  on  roads,  490. 
Smith,  Haimo,  fined  for  non-attendance 

before  the  justices,  61. 
Smith,  Mr.  J.  Russell,  his  "Bibliotheca 

Cantiana,"  659  n. 
Smith,  John,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635  and  n. 
Smith,  Jonathan,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 
Smith,  Simon,  case  of  gavelkind,  60. 
Smith,     Mr.    Toulmin,     his    parochial 

theory  examined,  794. 
Smith,  WiUiam  Masters,  M.P.  for  West 

Kent,  687. 
Smith  on  Wools  cited,  326,  408,  480. 
Smollett,  his  journey  from  Glasgow  to 

London,  611. 
Smugglers,  temp.  Chas.  II.,  their  daring, 

572,  573;  the  Hawkhurst  gang,  619. 
Smyth,  J.,  a  rebel,  temp.  Hen.  VI.,  401. 
Smythe,  Sir  John,  grant  of  a  court  of 

record  to,    595 ;    buried    in  Ashford 

church,  ib, 
Smyth,  Thomas,  of  Westenhanger,  504 

n. ;    the  manor  of  Ashford  obtained 

by  him,   ib.  ;   the  Strangford  family 

descended  from  him,  t6.,  n. 
Snodland,  Guynand,  parson  of,  accused 

of  poisoning  Solomon  of  Rochester, 

217  n.  ;  delivered  up  to  the  prior  of 

Christ  Churoh|  Canterbury,  218  n. 


Sole,  John  Cockain,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 

Solomon,  reeve  of  Dover,  gift  of  King 
John  to,  161. 

Solomon  of  Rochester,  a  corrupt  judge, 
217  :  a  person  of  that  name  poisoned 
by  the  rector  of  Snodland,  i6.  n. 

Somerset,  Henry  Beaufort,  duke  of,  at- 
tempts to  seixe  Calais  &om  the 
Yorkists.  404. 

Somery,  Robert,  an  adherent  of  Cade,  400. 

Somner,  on  paroc,  4  ;  on  the  eufftoms 
and  services  of  the  Weald,  5,  6 ;  on 
the  name  Shipway,  99  ti.  ;  on  Qnenin- 
gate,  155  ;  on  the  change  of  course  of 
the  Rother,  250  ;  his  errors  regarding 
Sandwich  772  n.;  and  Adisham,  799  n. 

Sotingdone,  Robert  de,  45. 

Soudan,  Stephen,  an  insurgent,  temp. 
Hen.  IIL,  24. 

Southouse,  Captain  Thomas,  mayor  of 
Faversham,  564. 

Southwell,  Sir  R.,  sheriff  of  Kent,  470 ; 
his  letter  to  the  Privy  Council,  t6.  ; 
his  troops  go  over  to  Wyatt,  471 ; 
escapes  to  London,  472 ;  assists  to 
suppress  the  rebellion,  473 ;  rewarded 
by  Ifu^e  grants  of  land  in  Kent,  i6. 

Sparew,  John,  extortions  of,  130. 

Spayne,  a  tenant  of  the  abbot  of  Battle, 
413. 

Speldhirst,  Isabella,  daughter  of  Cecily 
de,  drowned,  49. 

Speldhurst,  William  de,  incumbent  ot 
Brenchley,  233. 

Spelman,  on  Foresta,  108  n.  ;  on  scot 
and  lot,  124. 

Spencer,  Abraham,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 

Spert,  W.,  an  adherent  of  Cade,  399 

Spielman,  Sir  John,  sets  up  a  paper  mill 
at  Dartford,  514,  595;  brings  lime 
trees  tv>  England,  595. 

Spinard,  John,  an  insurgent,  temp.  Hen. 
IIL,  94. 

Spirenigge,  R.,  charged  with  robbery 
39. 

Spoiiden,  John  de,  pays  6d.  to  avoid 
serving  on  an  assize,  134. 

Sporiere,  AVilliam,  a  leader  in  the  Wat 
Tyler  rebellion,  363. 

Sprague,  Sir  Edward,  defeats  the  Dutch 
off  Gravesend,  558. 

Springet,  W.,  punished  for  not  prevent- 
ing the  escape  of  a  murderer,  36. 

Springett,  Col.  William,  a  Parliamen- 
tarian, 548  and  n. 

Stace,  John,  a  Kentish  ironmaster,  a.d. 
1573,  487. 

Stafford,  Hugh  Stafford,  earl  of,  offi* 
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.  oUtM  at  the  enthronization  of  Aroh- 
bishop  Sadbory,  348. 

Stafford,  Humphry  Stafford,  earl  of,  and 
duke  of  Buckingham,  killed  at  North- 
ampton, 427;  Humphry,  his  son,  killed 

.  at  St.  Alban*s,  i&. 

Stafford,  Sir  Humphry,  and  William, 
defeated  and  killed  by  Cade,  385. 

Stafford,  John,  abp.  of  Canterbury,  415. 

Stafford,  Kalph,  earl  of,  a  possessor  of 
Tunbridge  Castle,  315  n. 

Stanegrove,  J.  de,  charge  against,  126. 

Stangrave  family,  their  possessions,  13. 

Stangrave,  Robert  de,  knighted  at  Caer- 
laverock,  228. 

Stanhope,  Charles,  Earl,  his  evidence  as 
to  the  boundary  of  the  Weald,  641. 

Stanley,  Very  Rev.  A.  P.,  on  the  Pil- 
grims' Lane,  647  n. 

Staymaker,  a  smuggler,  620;  executed, 
e2L 

Stephen,  King,  his  gift  to  the  monks  of 
Faveraham,  148. 

Stephen,  a  servant,  prosecuted  for  poach- 
ing, 45. 

Stephens,  John,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 

Stephenson,  George,  the  engineer,  639, 
662 ;  his  son  Robert,  t6. 

Stertintone,  William  de,  incumbent  of 
Marden,  232. 

Stevens,  James,  of  Willesborough,  678. 

Stevens  r.  Holmes,  case  of,  183  n. 

Stigand,  bishop  of  Chester  [Chichester], 
352,353. 

Stirling,  Sir  Walter,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 

Stock,  Rev.  J.,  an  early  promoter  of 
Sunday  schools,  617  n. 

Stofold,  Nicholas,  the  discoverer  of  a 
murder,  380. 

Stoke,  Henry  de,  a  royal  messenger,  34. 

Stone,  Qeor^e,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 

Stonelaghen^e,  Gregory  de,  a  surety,  48. 

Stonstret,  Suomon  de,  138  n. 

Stopisdene,  William  de,  charges  against, 
148, 150, 151, 159. 

Stow,  on  the  introduction  of  a  new 
disease  in  sheep,  206  n. ;  his  Chronicle 
cited.  III. 

Stratford,  John,  abp.  of  Canterbury,  367. 

Stratford,  J.  W.,  sheriff  of  Kent.  688. 

Stratford,  J.  W.  (2),  sheriff  of  Kent, 
68a 

Stratton,  Geoige,  witness  to  a  wiU,  678. 

StreatfeUd,  Henry,  sheriff  of  Kent,  636. 

Stratheame,  earl  of,  imprisoned  in  Roches- 
ter Castle,  264. 

Straw,  John,  and  John  Ball,  supposed  by 
Hasted  to  be  the  same  person,  355. 

I^tretende,  Adam  .de,  murder  of ,  146. 


Stretfeild,  T.  and  E.,  their  peculiar 
token,  842  and  n. 

Strethende,  Ralph  de,  138  n, 

Strick  and  Co.,  Messrs.,  remarks  on 
charcoal-iron,  bv,  681. 

Strickland,  Miss,  her  Queens  of  England 
cited,  228,  256,  267,  268  n.,  2717277. 

Stringer,  Stephen,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635  n. 

Strongbow,  Richard  de  Clare,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  86. 

Stroud,  brethren  of  the  hospital  of,  their 
affray  with  the  monks  of  St.  Andrew, 
Rochester,  235. 

Strudard,  Roger,  false  chaige  brought 
against,  137. 

Stubbeldune,  W.  de,  charge  against,  158. 

Stubbins  family,  their  possessions,  16. 

Stupesdon,  Wm.  de,  charge  against,  134. 

Sturt,  an  opponent  of  the  smugglers, 
619  and  n. 

Style,  Humphry,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 

Style,  Thomas,  created  a  baronet,  525 ; 
sheriff  of  Kent,  602. 

Style,  Sir  Thomas,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 

Suanes,  John  de,  an  insurgent,  temp. 
Hen.  III.,  94. 

Sudbury,  Simon  of,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, his  enthronization,  348; 
builds  the  West  Gate  of  Canterbury, 
394  ;  murdered  by  the  Wat  Tyler  in- 
surgents, 361. 

Suffolk,  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of,  at 
Canterbury,  437;  captures  Boulogne, 
438. 

Suffolk,  TheophiluB  Howard,  earl  of ,  Lord 
Warden,  603. 

Suffolk,  William  de  la  Pole,  duke  of, 
381 ;  charges  against  him,  t6. ;  ban- 
ished, and  murdered  at  sea,  382. 

Suffolk,  William  of,  his  murder,  41. 

Suffolk  insurgents  join  Cade  in  London, 
386. 

Sumner,  John  Bird,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 672. 

Sunderesse,  Gtodermia  de,  murder  of,  46. 

Sunderesse,  James,  the  clerk  of,  a  mur- 
der committed  by,  46. 

Sundris,  Adam  de,  a  surety,  46. 

Sundris,  Schireman  de,  murder  com- 
mitted by,  46. 

Surrenden,  John,  the  builder  of  Surren- 
den  in  Pluckley,  366. 

Surrenden,  John,  his  descendant,  sells 
the  manor  of  Old  Surrenden  to  Arch- 
bishop Kempe,  415  n. 

Sussex,  Amida  of,  confesses  to  a  theft  of 
cloths,  40. 

Sussex,  Thomas  de,  violent  proceedings 
of  ,  38. 
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Oatbene,  TbomM  de,  ohaiget  againft, 

139  ;  his  holding,  158. 
ButheMe,   Thomas    de,    an   iniorgent, 

temp.  Hen.  III.,  94. 
Sutton,  the  baili£f    of,   charged    with 

extortion,  140. 
Button,  East,  and  Sutton  Valence,  com- 
plain ts  against  the  vicars    of,    A.n. 

1640,587. 
Button,  Mrs.  Amy,  her  bequest  to  ffigh 

Halden,  710. 
Sutton,  C.  Manners,  abp.  of  Canterbury, 

670 ;  his  character,  671  and  n. 
Swetindene,  William,  son  of  Alexander 

de,  death  of  39 ;  his  father  fined  for 

false  testimony,  ih. 
Swingfield,  master  of  the  Hospital  of, 

charge  against,  152. 
Swinock,  Robert,  a  Puritan,  589. 
Bwinoke,  Thomss,  mayor  of  Maidstone, 

840  and  n, 
Bwyneford,  —  de,  oppression  of,  135. 
Syootte,  W.,  a  fuller  of  Cranbrook,  669. 
Sydney,  John  Robert  Townshend,  Earl, 

Lord  Ueutenant,  689. 
Sydney,  PhiHp,  M.P.  for  Kent,  602. 


Tacitus  on  the  Roman  embankments,  250. 

Tait,  Archibald  Campbell,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  673. 

Talbot,  J.  G.,  M.P.  for  AVest  Kent,  688. 

Talbot,  Mr.  Edward,  information 
furnished  bv,  571  n. 

Tange,  W.,  falselyaccused  of  robbery,  52. 

Tanner  of  Ashford,  a  name  wrongly 
given  to  Cade,  ii9. 

Tanner's  Notitia  Monastica  cited,  12. 

Tarbutt,  Mr.  W.,  his  examination  of  the 
valleys  around  Cranbrook,  329  ;  gives 
assistance  to  the  publication  called 
»» Fuller's  Worthies'  Library,"  516  n.  ; 
on  the  cloth  trade  of  Cranbrook,  571 ; 
on  *'  My  Lady's  Cottage,"  634  n. 

Tassell,  John,  one  of  the  night  watch  of 
I><htham,  47. 

Tatham,  Kev.  Henry,  archdeacon  of 
Bedford,  678. 

Taylor's  "Words  and  Places"  cited, 
137 ;  quotations  from,  on  Kentish 
names,  190  w.,  765  ;  on  the  hundreds, 
777. 

Templars,  manors  belonging  to  the,  143, 
291  ;  charges  against  them,  161  ;  their 
sui)preHsion,  200. 

Tenison,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, T^{y^  ;  his  charities,  ih.  ;  charge 
for  dilapidations  against  his  executors, 
014  w. 


Tenterden,  oomplaini  ^cv^'^  theviev 
of,  A.D.  1640,  587. 

Tenterden,  ChArlet  Abbott,  Lead,  683 ; 
his  charaoter  drawn  bj  Sir  E^wton 
Brvdges,  f6. 

Teynnam,  John  Roper,  Lord,  krd 
lieutenant,  603. 

Thanet,  people  of,  make  a  road  to  Cui- 
terbury,  157. 

Thanet,  John  de,  abbot  of  Battle,  287. 

Thanet,  Charlee  Tnfton,  earl  of,  Locd 
Lieutenant,  689. 

Thanet,  John  Tofton,  eeoond  earl  d^ 
his  ambi^ous  oonduct,  540,  541 ;  hk 
composition,  541  n.  ;  bis  death,  A. ; 
his  park  at  Ripton,  554,  555. 

Thanet,  Nicholas  Tufton,  fint  eerl  of, 
531  n.  ;  his  death,  540  n. 

Thanet,  Sackville  Tufton,  eari  of,  trial 
and  imprisonment  of,  627,  628. 

Thanet,  Thomas  Tufton,  earl  of,  Re- 
corder of  Canterbury,  6i03t 

Thany,  Thomas,  an  insuiigent,  executed, 
381  and  n. 

Thawytes,  Edward,  J.  P.  for  Kent,  temp. 
Hen.  VIIL,  465. 

Thechmundene,  Boger  de,  violent  pro- 
ceedings of,  38. 

Theodore,  Archbishop,  improvementi 
effected  by,  788  and  n. 

Theudele,  Richard  de,  gives  the  patron- 
age of  Tudely  church  to  Tunbridge 
Priory,  19. 

Thomas,  son  of  Edward  I.,  birth  of,  228 ; 
created  earl  of  Norfolk,  256  n. 

Thomas,  Friar,  killed  by  Friar  Richard 
at  Lossenham,  230. 

Thomas,  John,  cleared  of  felonv  by  the 
oaths  of  his  compurgators,  17a. 

Thomas,  Master,  tne  king's  oook,  slain, 
83 ;  vengeance  of  Henry  III.,  i6. 

Thomas  le  Muner,  case  of  gavelkind,  61. 

Thomas  the  tailor,  treatment  of,  135. 

Thomas,  Snelling,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 

Thome,  George,  a  champion  in  a  trial 
by  battle,  17a 

Thomham,  Hugh  de,  charge  against,  149. 

Thomhill,  Tim.,  created  a  baronet,  526. 

Thornton,  John,  D.D.,  rector  of  Alding- 
ton, 440 ;  aUo  suffragan  bishop  of 
Dover,  and  titular  bishop  of  Cjnnene, 
ib.  N.  ;  resigns  Aldington,  t6.  ;  active 
in  the  Marian  persecution,  475. 

Thornton,  W.  de,  knight  of  the  shire, 
307. 

Thoq>e,  John,  physician  and  antiquary, 
601 ;  his  son  John,  602. 

Thorpe,  William,  a  Lollard,  confined  ii) 
Saltwood  CasUe,  377, 
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Throgmorton,  — ,  vioar  of  Mailing,  oen- 
■nred  in  the  High  GommiBsion  Oonrt, 
848. 

Tiohbome  family  at  Gowden,  13  n. 

Tiehbomes,  formerly  ironmasters  in  the 
Weald,  487,  577. 

Tilden  family,  their  possessions,  16. 

Tillotson,  John,  abp.  of  Canterbury,  593. 

Tilmanneston,  Roger  de,  an  insurgent, 
temp.  Hen.  III.,  94. 

Toke,  JohI^  sheriff  of  Kent,  636. 

Toke,  Major,  his  property  of  Ohilming- 
ton,  515. 

Toke,  Nicholas,  and  Sir  Nioholas, 
sheriffs  of  Kent,  603. 

Toke,  Robert,  a  warden  of  the  Fra- 
ternity of  Ironmongers,  409. 

Tokenesse,  Lawrence  de,  oppressive  con- 
duct  of,  123. 

Tomlin,  Mr.  Saokett,  673  n. 

Tomlinson,  Jane,  600. 

Tomlinson,  Colonel  Biatthew,  600. 

Toneforde,  Robert,  a  leader  in  the  Wat 
T^ler  rebellion,  363. 

Topmgdene,  Humphrey  de,  38. 

Topley,  Mr.,  on  parish  boundaries,  736. 

Tose,  WiUiam,  murder  committed  by,  35. 

Towers,  a  canon  of  Bayham,  449. 

Traoy,  Sir  R.,  a  Kentish  Royalist,  544. 

Tragosse,  T^  an  adherent  of  Cade,  400. 

Trapham,  Thomas,  brutal  speech  of,  553. 

Tresilian,  the  Chief  Justice,  his  severity, 
362. 

Trihampton,  Roger  de,  an  insurgent, 
temp.,  Henry  UI.  94. 

Trinitarians,  order  of,  their  first  house 
in  England,  416 ;  their  habit,  i6.  ; 
copy  of  an  indulgence  granted  by 
them,  ib. 

Trivet,  Nicholas,  his  account  of  the  en- 
campment on  Barham  downs,  90. 

Tromp,  the  Dutch  admiral,  529. 

Treughton,  Jonathan,  mayor  of  Maid- 
stone, 840  and  n. 

Trussel,  William,  sheriff  of  Kent,  265. 

Trussell,  Sir  William,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Parliament,  renounces 
fealty  to  Edward  II.,  288. 

Tudely,  complaint  against  the  vicar  of, 
A.D.  1640, 587. 

Tuf  ton,  Sir  Henry,  495  n. 

Tufton,  Sir  H.,  sheriff  of  Kent,  603. 

Tuf  ton,  John,  visited  by  Queen  Elisa- 
beth, 495 ;  his  present  to  her,  t6.. 

Tufton,  Sir  John,  sheriff  of  Kent,  518. 

Tufton,  Sir  John,  M.P.  for  Kent,  602 ; 
created  a  baronet,  525;  marries  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Wotton,  610  n. ; 
9heriff  of  Kent,  603. 


Tufton,  Sir  Nicholas,  M.P.  for  Kent,  602. 
Tufton,  Sir  Richard,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 
Tunbridge,  Gilbert  of,  son  of  Richard, 

takes  up  arms  agaiost  William  Rufus, 

309  and  n. 
Tunbridge,  Richard  de,  the  founder  of 

the   family,    his  Kentish  possessions 

enumerated,  108. 
Tunbridge,  Richard  de  (2),  his  ancestry, 

308 ;  Ms  career,  and  death,  309. 
Tunbridge,  Walter  of,  the  founder  of 

Tintem  Abbey,  309  n. 
Tunbridge,  the  prior  of,  allowed  to  re- 
tain limds  acquired  without  the  king's 

licence,  243 ;  pardoned  on  nayment  of 

a  fine  for  having  acquirea  property 

without  the  royal  licence,  364. 
Tunbridge,  complaint  against  the  vicar 

of,  A.D.  1640,  587. 
Tunlonde,  Richard  and  Thomas  de.  123. 
Tunstall,    Bishop,    deprived    and  im- 
prisoned, 507  n. 
TunstaU,  Martin  de,  an  insurgent,  temp. 

Hen.  IIL,  94. 
Turk,  John,  a  felon,  130. 
Turner,  a  sectary,  849. 
Turner,  Rev.  E.,  on  the  Wealden  iron, 

487. 
Turner,  Mr.   Sharon,    on  Anglo-Saxon 

tenures,  730. 
Tuttesham,  William  de,  a  surety,  52. 
Twisden  family,  Philipott  on  uie  early 
Twisden,  Sir  Roger,  M.P.  for  Kent,  634. 

residence  of  the,  17  n. 
Twisden,  Sir  Thomas,  created  a  baronet, 

526;    notice   of,    600:    changes    the 

spelling  of  his  name,  $6. 
Twisden,  Sir  Thos.  (2),  M.P.  for  Kent, 

634. 
Twysden  family,  their  seat,  477  n. 
Twysden,  Lady- Anne,  599. 
Twysden,  Roger,  an  adherent  of  Cade, 

400. 
Twvsden.  Roeer,  the  royal  manor  of 

Wye   leased  to,  477;   dispute   with 

Lord  Hunsdon,  478  n. 
Twysden,  Sir  Roger,  sheriff  of  Kent,  518. 
Twysden,  Roger,  M.P.  for  Kent,  530  n. 
Tiinrsden,  Sir  Roger  (2),  notice  of,  599 ;  hii 

Journal^  600  n. ;  his  controversy  with 

the  Aldington  court  baron,  733  ;   this 

misunderstood   by    modem    writers, 

732,  735. 
Twysden,  Walter  de,  murder  of,  42. 
Twysden,  Sir  William,  created  a  baronet, 

525. 
Twysden,  Sir  William  (the  son),  M.  P. 

for  Kent,  602 ;  his  speech  against  a 

standing  army,  600, 
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Twyiden,  Sir  WillUm  (the  gnmdMm), 
hu  tithe  luit  with  the  vicar  of 
W»teringbury,  610. 

Twytdenn,  Henry  and  John,  leaden  in 
the  Wat  Tyler  rebellion,  36.^ 

Tyler,  Wat,  variooily  described,  aa  of 
Dartford,  Deptford,  or  Maiditone, 
353  n.  ;  hit  rebellion,  353  and  n . ;  con- 
tnwlictory  accounts  as  to  its  leaders, 
355 ;  Yarious  causes  that  led  to  it, 
35C,  357  and  n.  ;  demands  of  the  insar- 
Kcnts,  .'^58  ;  their  progress,  359  ;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and 
Koinney  Marsh  take  no  part  therein, 
381  ;  those  of  the  Weald  join  in  it,  i6. 

Tyldcn-Pattenson,  Captain,  informa- 
tion n^ceived  from,  6->8. 

T^aen,  W.  G.  D.,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 

Ufford,  John,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 3G7  and  n. 

XJloombe,  S.  de,  knight  of  the  shire,  307. 

Ulster,  WilUam  de  Burgh,  earl  of  348. 

United  Irishmen,  the,  626. 

Valcines,  Robert  and  Thomas  de,  79L 

Valence,  A  ymcr  de,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
263,  315 ;  his  lordships,  315  ;  his  his- 
tory, 316  ;  murdered  m  France,  »6. 

Valence,  William  de,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
a  possessor  of  Sutton  Castle,  87  :  his 
character,  ih.  n,  ;  charges  against  nim, 
124 ;  his  manor  of  Braboume,  140 ; 
his  fruuchiscs  there,  150;  his  death, 
315  n. 

Valoiqnes,  John  de,  a  monk,  party  to  a 
suit,  3«'U. 

Valoi^nes,  Rob.  dc,  ]>088essions  of,  320. 

Valoignes,  Warr.  de,  slieriff  of  Kent,  265. 

ValuigiieH,  AVilliain  de,  sheriff  of  Kent, 
lis  ;  servico  for  his  land,  142. 

Valoignes,  William  de  (2),  knightctl  at 
Caerlavcrock,  227 ;  Edward  I.  probably 
his  guest  at  Rinton,  257. 

Vane,  Henry,  siierilf  of  Kent,  temp. 
Hen.  VIII.,  465. 

Vano,  Sir  Thomas,  sheriff  of  Kent,  518. 

Vaiie,  William,  Lord  Viscount,  M.P.  for 
Kent,  ChW. 

Vergil,  Polydore,  his  statement  regard- 
ing Simon  de  Montfort  the  younger, 
98/1. 

Vervins,  the  French  governor  of  Bou- 
logne, 438. 

Vicenza,  Reginald,  bishop  of,  the  Pope's 
nuncio,  Bidiol  delivered  to,  226. 

Victoria,  Queen,  reign  of,  0:i7,  677 ;  be- 
auest  of  Mr.  Neild,  677  ;  changes  in 
the  elective  franchise,  686 ;  M.P.s, 
667 ;  sheriffs,  GS6, 


ViUien,  Wm.,  Lord,  BLP.  for  Kent,  6Sft- 

Vinom,  Hugo  de,  hat  a  grant  of  Sal- 
linge,  138. 

Virsu,  William,  employed  <m  the  npsir 
of  Dover  Castle,  30L 

Volunteers,  Kentiidi,  zeviewed  WGea 
III.,  at  the  Mote,  628. 

Von  CoUet.  Peter,  the  inventor  of  ex- 
plosive sheila,  484. 

Vyn,  John  and  William^  witnenes  in  a 
case  of  murder,  380. 

Wacher  (or  Watcher),  William,  a  Malmu 

Quaker,  aS8  and*. 
Waddon,  John,  of  Tentezden,  a  priest, 

burnt  aa  a  Lolland,  415. 
Wade,  Richard,  tried  for  larceny,  and 

acquitted,  32. 
Wahulle,  Walter  de,  hia  aervant  chaxged 

with  larceny,  50. 
Wake,  William,  archbishop  of  Caate^ 

burv,  his  Uberality,  613,  614 :  dispute 

with  the  executors  of  hispreaecessor^ 

614  n. 
Walais,  Henry  le,  extortions  practised 

on,  141. 
Walays,  Richard  de,  extortions  of,  123, 

133,134. 
Waldegrave,  Sir  Edward,  created  a  baro- 
net, 526. 
Waldegrave,  Walter,   attorney  for  the 

prior  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbnir, 

3:«. 

Walden,   Sir  Richanl,    J.  P.   for  Kant, 

temp.  Hen.  VIII.,  465. 
Waldcrshare,  letter  of  Prince  Edward 

in  favour  of  the  parson  of,  262. 
Waldisse,  Joseph,  son  of  William,  his 

claim  against  John  de  Frendingiiam 

and  Isabella  his  wife,  64. 
Walerand,     Robert,    Warden    of    the 

Cinque  Ports,  74. 
Wales,  Albert  Edwanl,  Prince  of,  birth 

of,  677. 
Wales,  Edward,  first  Prince  of  257.   See 

Edicard,  Prince  of  Wales, 
W^aleys,  Henry,  a  leader  in  the  Wat 

Tvler  rebellion,  363. 
Walejse,  Richard  le,  his  claim  to  the 

assue  of  bread  and  ale  in  Newenden, 

241. 
Walkel,  bishop  of  Winchester,  witne» 

to  a  charter  of  Battle  Abbey,  353. 
Walkelin,    official   of    the     bishop    of 

Rochester,  58. 
Walker,  Richanl,  mayor  of  Maidstone. 

840  and  n. 
Walker,  Mr.  William,  his  eviden  3e  as  to 
the  boundary  of  the  Weald,  64 1. 
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WalUoe,  Wniiam,  takes  up  arma  and 
defeats  the  Ensliah  at  StirUng,  226 ; 
Mmaelf  defeatea  at  Falkirk,  ib. 

Waller,  Richard,  'sheriff  of  Kent,  420 ; 
the  keeper  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  at 
Groombridge,  t5.  n. 

Waller,  Sir  Walter,  a  Kentish  iron- 
master, A.D.  1573,  486. 

Waller,  William,  of  Tunbridge,  letter 
of  Archbishop  Warham  to,  432 ;  J.  P. 
for  Kent,  and  sheriff,  temp.  Hen. 
Vin.,  465. 

Wallineton,  his  notices  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  cited,  588. 

Walloons,  their  settlement  in  England, 
480. 

Walsingham,  his  account  of  the  Wat 
Tyler  rebeUion,  356,  362. 

Walsingham,  Air.,  yisited  by  Queen 
Elii»Deth,  495 ;  knighted,  ib. 

Walsyngham,  James  and  AVilliam,  J.P.s 
for  Kent,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.,  465. 

Wslter,  son  of  Elwyn,  death  of,  40. 

Walter,  son  of  William,  burnt  to  death, 
32. 

Walter,  Mr.  W.,  a  fruit  cultivator,  515. 

Waltheof ,  conspiracy  and  death  of,  309  n, 

Wanderiiese,  John  de,  oppression  of.  133. 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  personates  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  406 ;  some  of  his  par- 
tisans captured  at  Sandwich,  407 ;  his 
fate,  t&. 

Ward,  Mr.  John,  his  evidence  as  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Weald,  642. 

Ward,  John,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 

Ward,  Philip,  a  Kentish  Royalist,  541. 

Ward,  Rev.  Philip,  vicar  of  Tenterden, 
tithe  suit  with  the  landowners,  648. 

Warde,  John,  sheriff  of  Kent,  636. 

Warham,'  William,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 439,  445  ;  enthronization  of, 
107  n. ;  rental  of  his  manor  of  Alding- 
ton, 425;  his  benefactions,  445;  his 
visitation  in  the  Weald,  ib,  ;  his 
jurisdiction  encroached  on  by  Wolsey, 
446 ;  his  letters  to  Wolsey  about  Tun- 
bridge Priory,  432 ;  entertains  Heniy 
YIIL,  435;  coxintenances  the  preten- 
sions of  Elizabeth  Barton,  443;  his 
representations  to  Wolsey  of  the  com- 
plaints of  the  clergy,  453 ;  his  death, 
461. 

Warham,  William,  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury,  461. 

Warrall,  Mr.,  vicar  of  Wateringbury, 
demand  of  tithe  by,  609. 

Warre,  John  A.,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 

Warre,  Thomas  de  la,  story  of,  52. 

Warren,  John,    earl    of,   besieged    in 

vol,,  n. 


Rochester  Castle,  80,  81 ;  Herst  his 
stronghold,  84;  charge  against  him, 
145  ;  defeated  by  WaUaoe,  226. 

Warren,  Richard,  a  sectarian  school- 
master, 849. 

Warren,  WiUiam  de,  the  justiciary,  308 ; 
a  witness  to  the  second  charter  of 
Battle  Abbey,  352. 

Warwick,  countess  of,  possessions,  320. 

Warwick,  Guy  Beauchamp,  earl  of,  puts 
Gaveston  to  death,  269. 

Warwick,  John  Dudley,  earl  of,  Tun- 
bridge castle  granted  to,  but  exchanged 
for  other  lands,  43. 

Warwick,  Richard  Nevill,  earl  of,  "the 
King-maker,"  404. 

Warwick,  Thomas  de  Newburgh,  earl  of, 
a  defaulter,  52. 

Warwick,  Charles  Rich,  earl  of.  Lord 
Warden,  603. 

Warwick,  Robert  Rich,  earl  of,  the  Par- 
liamentary Admiral,  542,  552. 

Washington,  CoL,  a  Kentish  Royalist, 
544. 

Wat  Tyler.    See  Tyler,  Wat, 

Waterhouse,  Sir  Edw.,  buried  at  Wood- 
church,  727  n. 

Wateringbury  (or  Wodringebire),  Bar- 
tholomew de,  a  false  accuser,  50; 
charged  with  sheltering  his  brother,  a 
murderer,  but  acquitted,  51 ;  an  insur- 
gent, temp.  Hen.  III.,  94  ;  his  oppres- 
sive conduct,  129, 130 ;  imprisoned  at 
Dover,  and  his  goods  seized  by  the 
King»s  bailiff,  130,  131. 

Waterman,  Mr.  James,  of  Tenterden, 
information  received  from,  26  n. 

Waterman,  Mr.  Thomas,  630. 

Wateville,  R.  de,  parson  of  Pluckley,  65. 

Wateville,  Roger  ae,  why  not  prosecuted, 
55. 

Watrull,  Simon  de,  lus  gift  to  Bayham 
Abbey,  705  n. 

Watson,  Hon.  Lewis,  M.P.  for  Kent,  634. 

Watts,  Mr.,  of  Rochester,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth entertained  by,  497:  his  house 
acquires  then  the  name  oi  Satis,  i&. ; 
his  charity,  i&.,  n. 

Wattun,  J.  de,  sheriff  of  Kent,  130; 
charged  with  extortion,  132. 

W.iyneflete,  William,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, 386  and  n. 

Webster,  the  artist,  a  resident  in  the 
Weald,  747. 

Weldyndenne,  J. ,  a  tenant  at  Brook,  333. 

Welle,  Matilda  de,  wife  of  Robert  de 
Valeines,  179. 

Weller  Alexander,  of  Cranbrook,  per- 
secution Ox,  533  n. 
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Weller,  Robert,  BherifP  of  Kent,  635. 
Weller,  Thomas,   lestee  of    Tunbridge 

Castle,  a  Parliamentarian,  533. 
"Wellii^fton,  Arthur  Wellesley,  duke  of, 

concedes  Catholic  emancipation,  654  ; 

duel  with  the  earl  of  Winchilsea,  655 ; 

their  reconciliation,  656  ;   Lord  War- 
den of  the  Cinque  Ports,  689. 
Wells,  John,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 
Wendover,    one    of    the   St.    Alban*i 

Chroniclers,  80  n, 
Wenman,  Sophia  Elizabeth  Wykeham, 

Baroness,  sells  the  manor  of  Harden, 

524. 
Wentworth,   Rev.    John,    his    rectory 

house  at  Brenzet  broken  open,  622. 
West,    John,  a  friar  at  Antwerp,   his 

correspondence  with  Hackett,  460, 461. 
Westerhara,  Aldiva  de,  murder  of,  44. 
Westmoreland,  Charles  Neville,  earl  of, 

rebellion  of,  497- 
Westmoreland,  Mildmay  Fane,  earl  of, 

Lord  Lieutenant,  603. 
Weston,  Michael,  a  Kentish  ironmaster, 

A.D.  1573,  487. 
Weston,  William  de,  the  escheator  for 

Kent,  301 
Wethershed,    Richard,    archbishop    of 

Canterbury,    his    complaint    against 

Hubert  de  Burgh,  68 ;  his  death,  69. 
Wever,  mayor  of  the  Staple,  328. 
Whatman,  James,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 
"VVhatman,  J.,  M.P.  for  West  Kent, 687. 
Wheatley,  Will,  sheriff  of  Kent,  636. 
Wheler,  Granville,  sheriff  of  Kent,  636. 
"Whelton,  Mr.  a  Kentish  Royalist,  544. 
"NVhitaker,  Thomas,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 
White,  Iklr.  James,  purchases  the  Linton 

estate,    and    assumes    the    name    of 

Mann,  744  n. 
White,    William,   a  priest,  burnt  as  a 

Lollard,  415. 
Whitgift,  John,  abp.  of  Canterbury,  507. 
Whltnal,  William,  of  Tunbridge,  letter 

of  Archbishop  Wnrham  to,  432  ;  J.  P. 

for  Kent,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.,  465. 
Whitton,  Edw.,  a  Kentish  Royalist,  54L 
Whyte,   Nicholas,   a    surveyor    of    the 

works,  451. 
Whyte,  Will,  le,  attack  on  his  house,  55. 
Wildman,  James,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 
Wilforde,   Thomas,    a    justice    of   the 

^>eace,  450. 
WiUford,  James,  his  bequest  for   the 

repair  of  a  highway,  491. 
Wilkinson,  R.,  a  Kentish  Royalist,  541. 
Wilks,  Mr.,  Town  Clerk  of  Hythe,  grant 

communicated  by,  512  n. 


Willerde,  Davy,  a  Kftntinh  iromnaiter, 
A.D.  1573,  486. 

William  L,  his  dealings  with  the  Weald, 
9  ;  his  charters  to  Battle  Abbey,  360; 
his  vow  before  the  battle,  ib. 

William  IlL,  reign  of,  519,  566 ;  plot 
against  his  life,  566 ;  wool  emui^ling, 
574;  the  Kentish  Petition,  604; 
death  of  the  king,  605;  M.P.S,  634; 
sheriffs,  635. 

William  IV.,  reign  of,  637,  666;  dis- 
turbed state  of  society,  666 ;  the  Re- 
form Act,  667,  685;  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  667 ;  death  of  the 
king,  677 ;  M.P.s,  687  ;  sheriffs,  688. 

William,  son  of  Andrew,  an  outlaw,  47. 

William,  the  bailiff  of  Biddenden,  38. 

William  the  baker,  of  Kennin^n,  245. 

William,  Brother,  a  Trimtanan,  docu- 
ment issued  by,  416. 

William  the  Miller,  his  family  drowned, 
35. 

William  the  Smith,  accused  of  murder, 
36. 

William  of  Wickham,  bp.  of  Winches- 
ter, 329  n. 

William  of  York,  a  justice  Itinerant, 
temp.  Hen.  III.,  30. 

Willoughby,  Serjeant  Thos.,  455;  J.P. 
for  Kent,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.,  465. 

Willoughby,  Thos.,  sheriff  of  Kent,  518. 

Wilmott  family,  clothiers  in  the  Weald, 
570. 

Wilnar,  J.,  a  bell-founder  at  Borden,  595. 

Wilson,  Ford,  sheriff  of  Kent,  688. 

Wilson,  John,  an  ironmaster  in  the 
Weald,  487. 

Wilson,  Sir  Thos.,  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 

Wilson,  T.,  a  learned  Presbyterian,  589. 

Wilson,  Sir  Thomas  Maryon,  sheriff  of 
Kent,  638. 

Wilson,  William,  sheriff  of  Kent,  6.^ 

Wilson,  — ,  executed  as  a  witch,  664. 

Wilton,  William  de,  a  Royalist,  temp. 
Hen.  IIL,  94. 

Winch,  Mr.,  his  worsted  manufactory 
at  Hawkhurst,  606. 

Winchelsea,  Robert,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, suit  of,  against  the  tenants  of 
his  denes,  201 ;  his  enthronization, 
233 ;  quarrel  with  the  king,  234 ;  re- 
conciliation, 235 ;  excommunicates  tilie 
Governor  of  Dover  Castle,  ib.  ;  his 
decree  concerning  the  images  of  patron 
saints,  ib.  and  n.  ;  excommunicates 
Gaveston,  269;  death,  and  character, 
304  ;  attempt  to  procure  his  canoniza- 
tion, 305. 
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IVInohelMft,  writ  to  the  mayor  and  bailiffa 
of,  againft  imnggling  of  wool,  335. 

'Winohetter,  countess  of,  charge  against 
her  senrants,  136 ;  her  manor  of  Ash- 
ford,  318  n. 

Winchester,  Ethelmar,  bishop  of,  113. 

"Winchester,  Peter  dee  Rocnes,  bishop 
of,  a  rival  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  66 ; 
driven  into  exile,  67 ;  recalled,  71. 

Winchester,  William  Waynflete,  bishop 
of,  his  oonference  with  Jack  Cade, 
3^ ;  the  founder  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  ib,  n. 

Winchester,  Wm.  of  Wickham,  bishop 
of,  builds  Queenborough  castle,  329  n. 

Winchester,  Hugh  Le  Despenser,  created 
earl  of,  2S5 ;  captured  and  hanged,  287. 

Winchilsea  peerage,  622  n. 

Winchilsea,Eliz.  Hnch,  countess  of,  522  n. 

Winchilsea,  Geo.  Wm.  Finch*  Hatton, 
earl  of,  his  duel  with  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, 655 ;  their  subsequent  recon- 
ciliation, 656. 

Winchilsea,  Charles  and  Daniel  Finch, 
earb  of.  Lord  Lieutenants,  636. 

Winchilsea,  Heneage  Finch,  earl  of.  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Lord  Warden,  603: 
buys  the  manor  and  vicarial  tithes  of 
Wye,  522 ;  notice  of  him,  ib.  n.  ;  visits 
James  II.  at  Faversham,  562;  per- 
suades him  to  return  to  London,  ib, ; 
the  King's  letter  to  him,  825. 

Winchilsea,  Thos.  Finch,  earl  of,  522  n. 

Windsor,  or  Windlesores,  Hughde,  under 
sheriff  of  Kent,  70  ti.,  117. 

Wingham,  Henry  of,  his  nomination  to 
the  church  of  Tenterden  and  its  con« 
sequences,  34 ;  becomes  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, 113 ;  Ids  death,  i6. 

Wingham,  Richard,  vicar  of,  witness  to 
a  miraculous  cure,  93. 

Winston's  "Hints  on  Glass  Painting'' 
cited,  315. 

Winter,  a  secret  confederate  of  Wyatt  in 
his  rebellion,  469. 

Winton,  Robert  de,  incumbent  of  Frit- 
tenden,  232. 

Wise's  "  New  Forest"  cited,  26. 

Wittersham,  letter  of  the  rector  of,  616. 

Wittlesey,  William,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 367. 

Wocldngdenne,  John  de,  chargetl  with 
robbenr,  and  acquitted,  39. 

Wolfe,  Colonel  Edward,  632  and  n. 

Wolfe,  General  James,  notice  of,  632. 

Wolkokam,  Alexander,  said  to  be  cured 
bv  miracle,  93. 

Wolsev,  Thomas,  Cardinal,  commences 
the  loundation  of  Christ  College,  Oz-   | 


ford,  432  and  n. ;  Tnnbridge  and  other 
suppressed  monasteries  nanted  to 
him  for  his  foundation,  434 ;  advow- 
sons  procured  for  the  same,  ib, ;  his 
ambitious  schemes,  435;  warning  to 
him  by  Elizabeth  Barton,  444;  his 
attempt  to  raise  an  illegal  subsidy, 
452:  resisted,  453 ;  threats  of  the  men 
of  Cfranbrook  and  Goudhurst  against 
him,  457 :  his  demand  for  the  deuvery 
of  English  heretics,  459 ;  J.P.  for  Kent, 
465  ;  was  once  vicar  of  Lydd,  767  n. 

Wood's  '*Tithe  Causes"  referred  to,  609. 

Woodchuroh,  complaint  against  the  rec- 
tor of,  A.D.  1640,  588. 

Woode,  Thomas,  J.P.  for  Kent,  temp. 
Hen.  VIII.,  465. 

Woodgate,  William,  an  adherent  of 
Cade  400. 

Woodgate,  William,  sheriff  of  Kent,  603. 

Woodgate,  W.  (2),  sheriff  of  Kent,  635. 

Woodgates  family,  owners  of  SomerhiU, 
521 

Woodstock,  Thomas  of,  created  duke 
Gloucester,  315;  appointed  guardian 
of  the  earl  of  Stafford,  365. 

Woodville,  Rich.,  sheriff  of  Kent,  420. 

Woodwi^,  tiie  name,  its  meaning,  735  n. 

"Wool  and  Woollens,"  by  Samuel 
Brothers,  cited,  323,  327,  407,  408, 
573,  606. 

WooUett,  Bernard,  a  smuggler,  620. 

Worcester,  Walter  Cantilupe,  bishop  of, 
a  partisan  of  the  Barons,  113. 

Wonlsworth,  quotation  from,  638. 

Worldham,  Peter  de,  sheriff  of  Surrey 
and  Sussex,  300. 

Wotton  (or  Wootton),  Anne,  married  to 
Mr.  Edward  Hales,  552. 

Wotton,  Sir  Edward,  455  ;  declines  the 
office  of  lord  chancellor,  458 ;  sheriff 
of  Kent,  i&. ;  J.P.  465. 

Wotton,  Sir  Edw.,  sheriff  of  Kent,  518. 

Wotton,  Dr.  Heniy,  one  of  the  executors 
of  Henry  VIIL,  458. 

Wotton,  Mary,  married  to  Sir  Richard 
Guldeford,  45a 

Wotton,  Ma^,  Lady,  544  n. ;  fined  in 
the  High  Commission  Court,  848  n. ; 
her  house  plundered,  554. 

Vrotton,  Sir  Robert,  sheriff  of  Kent, 
temp.  Hen.  YIL,  458  and  n. 

Wotton,  Thomas,  a  defence  commis- 
sioner, 497 ;  a  commissioner  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  Kentish  ports, 
511 ;  sheriff  of  Kent,  518. 

Wotton,  Thomas,  Lord,  his  family,  552 ; 
his  death,  f&.  ;  his  widow,  544  n., 
554,  848  n. 
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Wranek,  John,  a  warrantor,  58. 

Wraw,  J.,  a  seditiouB  priest,  355  and  n. 

Wren,  Sir  Chris.,  his  objections  to  the 
iron  balustrade  ronnd  St.  Paul*s,  581. 

Wright,  Mr.,  his  honse  at  Snave  broken 
open,  622. 

Wnght,  — ,  executed  as  a  witch,  664. 

Wulstan,  bishop  of  Worcester,  witness 
to  a  charter  ot  Battle  Abbey,  353. 

Wy,  Hugh  de,  charged  with  oppression, 
121,  123, 125,  126 ;  his  death,  126  n. 

Wyatt,  Sir  Henry,  J. P.  for  Kent,  temp. 
Hen.  VIII.,  4(fe. 

Wyatfc,  Sir  Thomas,  the  elder,  his 
remark  to  Heniy  VIIL,  469  n. 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  opposes  the  mar- 
riage of  Queen  Ma^,  468 ;  collects 
forces,  and  makes  Rochester  Castle 
his  head- quarters,  469 ;  his  proclama- 
tion, 471 ;  joined  by  a  oody  of 
Londoners,  472;  captures  Cowling 
Castle,  473 ;  reaches  Dartford,  i&. ; 
his  demands,  ib. ;  his  failure,  i&. ; 
clears  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  any 
knowledge  of  his  designs,  475;  is 
executec^  ib.  ;  forfeiture  of  his  estates, 
id.  n. 

Wyche,  Sir  Richard,  vicar  of  Deptford, 
burnt  as  a  Lollard,  422,  423. 

Wycheling,  Geoflfrey  de,  an  insurgent, 
temp.  Hen.  III.,  94. 

Wyclilfe,  John,  notice  of,  368  and  n.  ; 
hifl  doctrines,  and  their  condemnation, 
3r>8  ;  John  Ball  said  to  be  one  of  his 
f611oweni,  361;  not  known  to  have 
taken  any  active  part  in  the  rebellion, 
ib, 

Wygcnden,  William  de,  his  illegal  hunt- 
ing in  the  park  of  Broxham,  243. 

Wykeham,  Mr.  Herbert,  owner  of  the 
manor  of  Milton,  524. 

Wylard  le  Marescal,  an  outlaw,  40. 

Wylanl  of  Newenden,  his  servant 
drowned,  39. 

Wylilered,  E.  Atter,  oppression  of,  134. 

Wyllok,  John,  coroner  for  the  liberty  of 
Battle,  379. 

Wylmiiigton,  James  de,  his  service  to 
Dover  castle,  138 

Wylmiuton,  Bcnedicta,  named  in  a  suit, 
203. 

Wylminton,  Bertram  de,  suit  against,  by 
tlie  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  203, 204, 


Wylminton,  Isaac  de,  an  infiixgeni,  taqp. 

Hen.  III.,  94. 
Wylminton,  Isaac  and  Richaxd  de,  the 

king's  master-oooks,  245. 
Wylshire,    Sir  John,    J.  P.    for   Kent, 

temp.  Hen.  VIIL,  465. 
Wynchelese,  William,  found  dead,  54. 
Wyndham,  Sir  Wyndham  Knatchboll, 

M.P.  for  Kent,  634. 
Wyngfield,  Sir  Richard,  J.P.  for  Kent, 

temp.  Hen.  VIIL,  465. 
Wynslaive,  Thos.,  an  administrator,  39A. 
Wynter,  Rich.,  charged  with  murder,  58. 

Yarmouth,  men  of,  Cherbourg  burnt  by 
the,  22L 

Yarmouth,  William  Paston,  earl  of,  with 
James  II.  at  Faversham,  564. 

Yden,  William  de,  a  mnrdered  man 
found  in  hui  house,  39. 

Yonge,  John,  rector  of  Cnmdale,  mur- 
der of,  380. 

Yore,  Robert,  92. 

Yore,  T.,  said  to  be  cured  bj  miracle,  91 

York,  Cecilia,  duchess  of,  owner  of  the 
South  Frith,  by  Tnnbridge.  43L 

York,  James,  duke  of  (aftenrards 
James  II.),  lands  at  Dover  with  Chas. 
II.,  556;  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  metropolis,  558 ;  Lord  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  603. 

York,  Richard,  duke  of,  holder  of  the 
South  Frith,  348;  sent  to  Ireland, 
381;  kiUed  at  Wakefield,  405. 

York,  Richard,  duke  of,  personated  by 
Perkin  Warbeck,  406. 

York,  Thos.,  Cardinal  of  (Wolsey),  J.P. 
for  Kent,  temp.  Hen.  VIIL,  465. 

York,  William  of,  a  justice  in  eyre,  pleas 
before,  30. 

Yorkists  flee  to  Calais,  404  ;  land  in 
England,  ib. :  establish  Edward  IV.  on 
the  throne,  405. 

Young,  Arthur,  his  agricultural  reports, 
627,  CGO,  826 ;  letters  addressed  to  him 
by  George  III.,  649 ;  his  remarkable 
letter,  627,  825  ;  vehemence  of  his  lan- 
guage, 660;  strange  statement  about 
the  road  from  Horsham  to  London, 
660  A. 

Zouch,  Edward  la  Zouch,  Lord,  Lord 
Warden,  003. 
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Abdale  (or  Apdale),  in  Stone,  roinB  at, 
18. 

Abersychan  iron-worka,  680. 

Abinger,  Surrey,  peculiar  shape  of  the 
parish  of,  819  n. 

Acton,  borough  of,  806. 

Addington,  nailboume  at,  112. 

Addington,  Surrey,  821. 

AdishuD,  formerly  a  hundred,  166; 
grant  of  the  manor  (?),  taken  as  a 
model  for  later  grants,  178  and  n. ,  709 ; 
its  courts,  799. 

Adisham  Church,  a  sanctuary,  33. 

Agincourt,  battle  of,  378. 

Agner  Court,  grant  of,  bv  Offa,  763. 

St.  Aiban*s,  the  Great  Chronicles  of,  80 
n.  ;  battles  of,  405,  427. 

Aldington,  various  ways  of  spelling,  203 
n. ;  its  church  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day, 763, 796 ;  does  ward  to  Rochester 
Castle,  132 ;  price  of  stock  at,  209 ; 
Archbishop  Warham*s  rental  of,  425  ; 
the  living  of,  bestowed  on  Erasmus, 
439 ;  resigned  by  him,  for  a  pension, 
440;  his  successors,  440,  441:  last 
royal  survey  of  the  manor,  522  ;  its 
extent,  523 ;  its  denes  in  the  Weald, 
t&.  n.  ;  its  ^courts  leet,  523 ;  hundreds 
appendant,  806.    See  also  p.  702. 

Aldington  Park,  damage  done  in,  by  an 
escheator,  137,  743. 

Aldington,  in  Thumham,  53  and  n. 

Aldrinden,  a  manor  in  Sandhurst,  17. 

Allards  in  Biddenden,  12. 

Allington,  early  church  at,  796. 

Allington  Castle,  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  469 ;  rebels  imprisoned  there, 

Aloesbridge,  hundred  of,  139,  153,  165. 

Amberley  Castle,  Sussex,  373  n. 

Anderida,  incidental  help  to  the  identi- 
fication of,  10  and  n. 

Anglev,  a  manor  in  Cranbrook,  673  n. ; 
its  fulling  mills,  330  n. 

Antwerp,  sack  of,  480  and  n. 

Apdale.    See  Abdale, 

▲ppledore,  church  of,  a  sanctuary,  31 ; 
mentioned  in  Domesday,  763,  796; 
warren  at,  126;  burnt  by  the  French, 
363;  the  ohuroh,  364  n. ;,  remains  of 


au  ancient  penstock  found  at,  402 ; 
tokens  issued  at,  837, 843 ;  Cobbctt  at, 
845.     See  also  pp.  702,  743. 

Appledoro  Dowles,  760  and  n, 

Appleilore  Wood,  760.  , 

Appledore  and  Ashford,  dangerous  ways 
between,  684. 

ApT>letone,  tenants  of,  withdrawn  from 
tlie  hundred  court,  127. 

Archer's  Court,  in  Eiver,  near  Dover, 
181. 

Arundel  Castlo,  Hubert  do  Bui^h  its 
Governor,  71. 

Arundel  Forest,  rights  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in,  232. 

Ash,  manor  of,  142  ;  Templars*  lands  in, 
201. 

Ash  in  Achestan,  Richard  de  Tone- 
bridge's  lands  in,  108. 

Ash  near  Wroth  am,  a  manor  of  Sir 
Edward  Poynines,  421. 

Ash  next  Sandwich,  673  n. 

Ashdown  forest,  grant  of,  to  John  of 
Gaunt,  787. 

Ashcnfield,  scene  of  the  death  of 
Richard,  earl  of  Gloucester,  78,  310. 

Ashenfield  Uoath,  244. 

Asherinden,  East,  a  manor  in  Tenterden, 
19. 

Ashford  [also  Essodeford,  Essedesfonl], 
once  treated  as  a  hundred,  166 ; 
separate  jurisdiction  of,  135 ;  mar- 
ket and  fair  at,  136 ;  different 
owners  of  the  manor,  504 ;  monu- 
ments in  the  church,  ib,  n. ;  incum- 
bent of  the  church  of,  temp.  Edw.  I., 
232 ;  image  of  the  Virgin  outside  the 
church,  ^  n.  :  desecration  of  the 
church  by  the  Puritans,  589  and  n. ; 
Edw.  I.  at,  257;  the  Tanner  of,  a 
name  wrongly  given  to  Cade,  380; 
college  founded  by  Sir  John  Fogge, 
463  n.  ;  Wyatt's  proclamation  pub- 
lished in,  471 ;  earthquake  at,  513 ; 
arms  at,  seized  by  the  RovallHts,  538; 
a  court  of  record  granted,  595  ;  bar- 
racks at,  638 ;  poor  relief  system  pur- 
sued at,  66/;  tne  town  now  included 
in  the  West  Ashford  Union,  0(J8  ;  onco 
a  separate  Liberty,  806,  807  and  n. ; 
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■eparatiftt  at,    848;   the  ikaghter^ 
hoiuie  at,  819  and  n. 

Aahfonl  Tower,  in  Dover  Cattle,  137. 

Aahford  and  Appledore,  dangerooawaja 
between,  584 

Ararat,  or  Ashenhoist,  its  owners,  11 ; 
ita  holy  rood,  ib.  ;  Gobbett  at,  ib.  n, ; 
pita  and  iron  foundry  at,  27,  487.  See 
aUop.703. 

Anhore,  a  park  near  Pemhnnt,  429, 
743. 

Attertone,  land  at,  granted  by  King 
John  to  Solomon,  reeve  of  Dover,  161; 
lingular  aervice  by  which  held,  181. 

81  Augoatine,  lath  of,  156,  157,  158, 
165. 

St.  Augoatine,  Canterbury,  gift  to  the 
monka  of,  6;  loan  aolicitod  from, 
270 ;  deaneriea  of,  820 ;  auppreaaed, 
821 ;  viait  of  Richard  II.  and  hia  queen 
to,  364 ;  marriage  of  Charlea  L  and 
the  Princoaa  Henrietta  Maria  at,  527 ; 
plundered  by  the  populace,  554. 

Axtone,  hundred  of,  142, 163. 

Ayleaford,  Uth  of,  143, 163. 

Ayleaford,  ancient  demeane  of,  15; 
jEUchard  de  Tonebridge*a  landa  in,  108 ; 
Foreign  of,  166 ;  cltum  of  exemption 
from  the  coun^  rate  by  the  tenants 
of  the  manor  of,  123 ;  the  Parliament- 
ary  committee  aheltered  at  the  Friara 
at,  538 ;  the  houae  taken,  ib, 

Badcock*B  croas,  in  Hawkhurat,  499  n. 

Badlesmere  church  and  manor  houae,  273. 

Badminden,  128. 

Badaell,  in  Tudely,  ita  ownera,  19. 

Bakeshcre,  a  poaseaaion  of  the  monka  of 
Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  147. 

Bannockbum,  battle  of,  270. 

Banstead,  in  Surrey,  72. 

Bardens,  a  manor  in  Tunbridge,  20. 

Bare  [Bere],  forest  of,  621. 

Barfrestono,  parish  of,  799. 

Barham,  hundred  of,  159. 

Barham,  early  church  at,  797. 

Barham  Downs,  De  Montfort's  encamp- 
ment on,  89;  encampment  of  the 
Koyalists  on,  539 ;  reception  of  Charlea 
II.,  556 ;  modem  camp  on,  638. 

Bark- Hart,  a  name  given  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  Sir  Perdval  Hart*s  aeat  at 
Ori)ington,  493. 

Barkley,  hundred  of,  164. 

Bamfield,  two  half -hundreds  of,  40, 122. 
164. 

Bartholomew's  Gate,  in  Thanet,  559. 

Battle  Abbev,  chartera  of  William  I.  to, 
950 ;  the  nrat  charter,  ib» ;  the  seoond 


charter,  351 ;  peonliar  privilege  caar 
f erred  thereby,  i6.  and  «. ;  third  char' 
ter,  352 ;  fourth,  fifth,  and  aixth  char- 
tera, 353  ;  charter  to,  of  1354,  ahowisf 
the  extent  and  privileges  of  ita  manor 
of  Wye,  338 ;  chartera  confirmed  bj 
Henry  YI.,  378 ;  ravage  committed  a^ 
by  the  royal  troope,  84 ;  Edward  L  at, 
257 ;  ita  libertiea  said  to  impede  the 
conmion  iuatice,  121 ;  ita  denes,  200; 
compromue  with  its  tenanta,  204 ;  ita 
tile-Idlna,  211 ;  its  burgage  tenementa, 
213 ;  loan  aolicited  from,  270 ;  granta 
a  leaae  of  the  manor  of  Wye  to  Boger 
Twyaden,  477. 

Bayhall,  in  Pembury,  16L 

Bayham  Abbey,  rift  to  the  canons  of^  6 ; 
auppreaaed,  44^,  463;  attempt  to  rea- 
tore,  449. 

Beakeaboume,  a  dependency  of  Has- 
tinga,  787 ;  an  archiepiscopal  palace, 
467 ;  Cnmmer  retires  to,  i& ;  Arch- 
bishop Parker  aettlea  his  family  at, 
507  ;  the  church  repaired  by  him,  ib. 

Bear's  Oak  in  Penahurat  park,  517  a. 

Beaulieu,  priory  of,  in  Nonnandy,  159  a. 

Beoket'a  anrine,  Canterbury,  the  crown 
of  Scotland  offered  at,  22b ;  the  ahzine 
deatroyed,  464. 

Bedford,  rated  aa  half  a  hundred  in 
Domesday,  144  ». 

Bedgebury,  in  Goudhurst,  held  by  a 
family  of  the  same  name  in  the  13th 
century,  13 ;  poaaeaaed  by  Sir  Alex- 
ander Culpeper  in  A.D.  1528,  457; 
Queen  Elizabeth  entertained  at,  494 ; 
preaent  made  to  her,  ib, ;  its  present 
owner,  745. 

Belerica,  a  hamlet,  138 ;  a  castle,  743. 

Belgar,  manor  of,  512. 

Bencrouch  (or  Den  crouch)  Highlands,  in 
Pemburv,  a  poaaeaaion  of  the  abbey  of 
Robertsbridge,  16. 

Benenden,  a  manor,  10 ;  error  of  Phili- 
pott  respecting,  %b, ;  ita  holdera,  11 ; 
proceedinga  of  the  abbot  of  Koberti- 
bridge  in,  36 ;  suit  of  treapaaa  in,  331 ; 
the  church  atruck  by  lightning,  596 ; 
tokens  issued  at,  837,  843 ;  Cobbett  at, 
652.    See  also  p.  703. 

Benfield,  Northamptonshire,  308. 

Benstead,  mistaken  for  Benenden  by 
Philipott  and  Harris,  10. 

Berkeley  Castle,  Edward  IL  murdered 
at,  288. 

Bemefiold,  offenoea  in  the  half -hundred 
of,  242. 

Berated,  part  of  the  dower  of  Queea 
Margaret,  257. 
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Berwick,  meaning  of,  714. 

Betenhamme,  timber  wrongfully  taken 
bv  tenants  in,  202. 

Betham,  Bethamiwode,  and  Bettenhams- 
wode,  61  and  n. 

Betherinden,  a  manor  in  Sandhimt,  17. 

Bethersden,  or  Bethersden  Lovelace,  its 
owners,  11 ;  dedication  of  its  church, 
333:  price  of  oxen  at,  209.  8u  also  p. 
703. 

Beolt  river,  Stephen*s  bridge  over  the,  15. 

Bewper,  a  manor  belonging  to  Favers- 
ham  Abbey,  13. 

Bewsborough,  hundred  of,  161,  165. 

Bidborough,  in  the  Lowy  of  Tunbridge, 
12.    See  also  p.  703. 

Biddenden,  its  members,  12;  incum- 
bents of  the  church  of,  temp.  Edw.  I., 
232 ;  tokens  issued  at,  83£  See  also 
p.  703. 

Biddenden  Place,  the  seat  of  the  Hen- 
dens,  570. 

Bilsington,  its  church  mentioned  in 
Domesday,  763:  encroachments  by 
the  rector  of,  139 :  priory  founded  at, 
by  John  Maunsell,  102;  suppressed 
463;  incumbent  of  the  church  of, 
temp.  Edw.  I.,  233.   See  also  p.  704. 

Birohington,  exactions  in,  162. 

Bircholt,  hundred  of,  149;  baronvand 
franchise,  164:  franchise,  137,  806. 

Birling,  Queen  ^iz.  entertained  at,  493. 

Biihopsboume,  paririi  of,  799. 

Bishopsbury,  wood  of,  160. 

Bixle,  the  park  of,  wasted  by  an  es- 
cheator,  141. 

Blackbome,  hundred  of,  164. 

Blackheath,  hundred  of,  140, 163. 

Blaokheath,  muster  of  the  Wat  Tyler 
insurgente  on,  360 ;  of  Cade's  followers, 
383 ;  part  of  Cade's  body  sent  to,  400 ; 
reception  of  Charles  II.,  556. 

Blaokmanstone,  its  church  mentioned  in 
Domesday,  763. 

Blaoksole  neld,  the  Kentish  robeb  de- 
feated at,  47L 

Blackwall,  the,  effect  of  its  formation, 
253,  752. 

Blakebume,  hundred  of,  123. 

Blean,  lordship  of,  a  possession  of  the 
earl  of  Gloucester,  315 ;  privileges 
claimed  for  his  tenants  in,  108;  with- 
drawn from  the  hundred,  154. 

Bleangate,  hundred  of,  157.  165. 

Blean  woods,  ravage  in  tne,  by  an  es- 
cheator,  149. 

Booton,  West,  a  half  borough,  132. 

Bodiam,  in  BuBiex,  37;  trade  in  fire- 
wood, 336. 


Bokenfold,  in  Brenchley,  12,  13 ;  a  pos- 
session of  Bartholomew  de  Baclles- 
mere,  286  andn.;  now  a  farmhouse,  728. 

Bolynton  [Bonnington?],  Templars'  lauds 
in,  291. 

Bonnington,  its  church  mentioned  in 
Domesday,  763;  payment  to  Dover 
Castle,  temp.  Edw.  I.,  138 ;  token 
issued  at,  8^^.     See  also  p.  704. 

Borden,  bell  foundry  at,  595. 

Boreplace,  a  manor  m  Chiddingstone,  12. 

Borstall,  withdrawn  from  the  suit  of  the 
hundred,  161. 

Boughton,  hundred  of,  149. 

Boughton  Aluph,  bui^lary  in  the  church 
of,  245. 

Boughton  Malherbe,  Queen  Elizabeth 
entertained  at,  495.     See  iXso  p.  704. 

Boughton  Monchelsea,  705. 

Boughton  Place,  its  owners  in  the  IGth 
century,  458  ;  in  the  18th  century,  610. 

Boughton-under-Blean,  hundred  of,  164 ; 
nailboume  at,  112. 

Boulogne,  msrriage  of  Edward  II.  and 
Isabella  at,  267 ;  the  town  burnt  by 
Edward  III.,  340;  meeting  of  Henry 
YIII.  and  Francis  I.  at,  437 ;  capture 
of  the  town,  438  ;  its  gates  set  up  at 
Hardres  Court,  ib. 

Bounds,  or  Bunds,  in  Bidborough,  12 ; 
granted  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  478. 

Bourne,  holding  of  William  de  Ley- 
bourne  in,  159. 

Bourne  Place,  Canterbury,  744  w. 

Boxlev,  fuller's  earth  found  at,  330; 
wool  from,  209. 

Boxley  Abbey,  its  possessions  in  Staple- 
hurst,  18;  the  Idnff's  bailiffs  not  al- 
lowed to  enter  its  lands,  42 ;  charter 
of  Henry  III.  to,  48. 

Braboume,  a  manor  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  87  n. ;  its  value,  149 ;  barracks 
at,  638. 

Braboume  Lees,  523. 

Bradboume,  in  East  Mailing,  the  seat  of 
the  Twisden  family,  600. 

Bradford  mills,  in  Horsmonden,  the 
property  of  Henry  VIII.,  569  and  n. 

Brambles,  the,  an  archiepiscopal  prison 
at  Maidstone,  358. 

Brasted,  murder  at,  4-1;  township  of, 
127  ;  hundred  of,  163 ;  Foreign  of,  166  ; 
a  possession  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester, 
seized  by  Edward  I.,  222;  the  ville 
of,  how  composed,  801 ;  Upland  in 
Brasted  withdrawn  from  the  nundred, 
45 ;  token  issued  at,  838.  See  also  p. 
705. 

Braited  Park,  743, 
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Brede,  ironworks  at,  486  n. 
Brenchesley,  hundred  of,  131, 164  ;  part 

of  the  possessions  of  the  Clares,  12. 
Brenchley,  incumbent  of  the  church  of, 

temp.  Edw.  I.,  233;  the  church  appro- 
priated to  Cardinal  College,   Oxford, 

434 ;  tokens  issued  at,  838.    Set  also 

p.  705. 
Brennet,  the,  at  Teynham,  514. 
Brenzet,  not  mentioned  in  Domesday, 

765  ;  burglary  at,  622 ;  Cobbett  at,  845. 
Bretigny,  peace  of,  343. 
Bridge,  hundred  of,  154,  158, 165,  800. 
Bridge,  East  and  AVest,  deaneries,  821. 
Bristol  Castle,  Bartholomew  de  Badles- 

mere,  governor  of,  273. 
Broadstairs,   a  member    of    Sandwich, 

A.D.  1565,  512. 
Brocket,  a  manor  in  Ebony,  13. 
Bromley,  hundred  of,  140,  163. 
Brook,  manor  of,  once  a  hundred,  333 

and  n. ;  indenture  between  the  Prior 

of  Christ  Church,   Canterbury,   and 

the  tenants  of,  ib. ;  bell  cast  for,  595 ; 

the  parish  wrongly  spoken  of  as  in 

the  Weald,  736. 
Brooke,  in  Marden,  its  owners,  16. 
Brook  Gate,  Sussex,  753  n, 
Brookland,  not  mentioned  in  Domesday, 

765. 
Broomfield,  bell  foundry  at,  595. 
Broomliill,  or  Proomhill,  not  mentioned 

in  Doniesdaj ,  765  ;  its  ruined  church, 

753,  754. 
Bruges,   Caxton  prints  books  at,    423 

and  n. 
Buckhurst,   a  manor  belonging  to  the 

abbey  of  Faversham,  13. 
Buckland,  belonging  to  Jeffery  de  Pere- 

rel,  11. 
Buckland,  near  Dover,  parish  of,  799. 
Buckstead,  in  Sussex,  579. 
Bugehoh\  three  thieves  hanged  at,  127. 
Bulverhithe,  agreement  of  the  men  of, 

with  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque 

Ports,  449. 
Burezdihc,  a  ditch  at  Canterbury,  156. 
Burgate,  Canterbury,  571. 
Burgh  on  Sands,   death  of  Edward  I. 

there,  264. 
Burham,  Templars'  lands  in,  291. 
Burmarsh  mentioned  in  Domesday,  763. 
Burwash  church,  cast-iron  monumental 

slab  ill,  483. 
Buxford,  in  Great  Chart,  242. 
Buxted,  Sussex,  early  cannon  foundry 

at,  484. 
Byssupedenne,  wood  of,  149. 


Cade  Street,  or  Cat  Street,  Sussex,  391. 

Cades,  a  manor  in  Ospringe,  393. 

Caerlaverock,  capture  of,  226 ;  Kentish 
men  knighted  at,  227. 

CsBsar's  Road,  137,  804 ;  forma  a  paro* 
chial  boundary,  804. 

Cage,  a  park  near  Tunbridge,  429. 

Calais,  capture  of,  340;  the  Staple  es- 
tablished at,  328;  removed,  329; 
regulations  for  the  passage  to  or  from 
Dover,  419  ;  the  Yorkists  at,  404 ;  sail 
for  England,  ib.  ;  the  town  retaken 
by  the  French,  476. 

Calehill,  hundred  of,  134, 164 ;  encroach- 
ments of  the  archbishop,  1S4. 

CalehiU  Park,  743. 

Camber  Point,  574. 

Cambridge,  the  town  of,  rated  as  a  hmi> 
dred  in  Domesday,  144  ?i.;  Parliament 
at,  370 ;  statutes  passed  at,  370,  371, 
and  n. 

Canterbury,  see  of,  its  denes  in  Pens- 
hurst,  17  ;  taxation  of  its  temporali- 
ties, 209 ;  menial  tenore  of  some  of  its 
lands,  243;  rearrangement  of  its  par- 
ishes in  1845,  821. 

Canterbury  Diocesan  Church  Building 
and  Endowment  Society,  its  work  in 
the  Weald,  675. 

Canterbury,  deanery  of,  821. 

Canterbury  Castle,  Hubert  de  Burgh 
its  governor,  71  and  n.  ;  its  foreign 
governor  displaced,  76  n. 

Canterbury  Cathedral,  Becket's  shrine 
destroyed,  464 ;  Archbbhop  Warham's 
benefaction  to,  445 ;  hangings  pre- 
sented to,  by  Sir  Richard  Dering  and 
by  Queen  5lary,  599  and  n. ;  bcUs 
cast  for,  595. 

Canterbury,  Christ  Church,  Ebony  a 
possession  of,  13 ;  suit  between  the 
prior  and  monks  of,  and  James  de 
Echynghamnie.  331;  its  drovedenes, 
332 ;  its  income  from  the  Weald,  336. 

Canterbury,  city  of,  154;  Longport,  155; 
the  city  ditch,  ib,  and  n.  ;  Queningate, 
ih.  and  fi.  ;  the  Abbot's  mill  anatiie 
King's  mill,  156. 

Canterbury,  church  of  St.  Gregory,  12. 

Canterbury,  the  Speech  House  at,  757 
and  n. 

Canterbury,  council  at,  a.d.  1222,  67 ; 
Henry  III.  at,  77 ;  massacre  of  the 
Jews  at,  80;  Parliament  held  at,  91; 
miraculous  cures  at,  92,  93 ;  eazth- 
quake  at,  246  n. ;  establishment  of 
tne  Franciscans  in,  103  :  inundation 
at,  A.D.  1271  or  1272,  111,  246  n, ; 
hours  for   closing   the   gates,    174 
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qoarrel  between  the  citkens  and  the 
xnonkfl  of  Christ  Church,  229 ;  assem- 
bly of  justices  at,  a.d.  1279,  240; 
their  proceedings,  240—243 ;  Parlia- 
ment held  at,  248;  marriage  of 
Edward  I.  at,  256 ;  execution  of  the 
earl  of  Athol,  263 ;  Edward  II.  at, 
269;  the  staple  established  at,  328 
the  West  Gate  built  by  Archbishop 
Sudbury,  364;  ravages  of  the  Wat 
Tyler  insurgents,  300  ;  grant  of  waste 
lands  to,  by  Henry  IV.,  376 ;  said  to 
be  in  great  ruin  and  decay,  A.D.  1514, 
509 ;  Hemnr  VIII.  and  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  at,  436;  reception  of 
Cardinal  Campeggio,  452 ;  remains 
loyal  during  Wyatt's  rebellion,  469 
and  n.  ;  foreign  settlers  in,  480 ;  riot 
at,  on  Christmas  Day,  1647,  535 ;  the 
city  occupied  by  Colonel  Hewson  in 
consequence,  \b. ;  rising  at,  in  1648, 
534;  entry  of  the  Parliamentarians, 
535;  the  special  commission  at,  536; 
arms  seized  at,  by  the  Koyalists,  538 ; 
surrender  to  the  Parliament,  550; 
Charles  IL  at,  556;  bells  cast  for 
Westgate,  595 ;  the  last  assizes  held  at, 
618, 820. 

Canterbury  fair,  the  most  important  in 
Kent,  513. 

Cantium,  749. 

Capel,  a  chapelry  of  Tudely,  12 ;  date 
of  its  church,  22.    See  also  p.  706. 

Carlisle,  Parliament  at,  224  n. 

Caaebume,  in  Folkestone  hundred,  152. 

Caflingham,  a  manor  in  Kolrenden,  17. 

Cartle  Toll  in  Newenden,  16. 

Castwistell  in  Biddenden,  12 ;  borough  ' 
of,  240. 

Caufton,  early  owners  of,  14":  mentioned 
as  the  birthplace  of  Wilham  Caxton, 
421 ;  this  doubtful,  i&. 

Cerrynge,  exactions  and  other  oppres- 
■ions  at,  134. 

Cetthamsle,  services  of  its  tenants  with- 
drawn from  the  hundred  court.  124. 

Chalk,  East  and  West,  manors  of,  143. 

Chalk  Hills,  the,  as  the  boundary  of  the 
Weald,  640,  641. 

Challock,  fair  at,  claimed  by  the  abbot 
of  Battle,  246. 

Charing  manor,  paramount  over  eight 
others,  805 ;  account  roll  of,  a.d.  1230, 
extract  from,  5 ;  archiepiscopal  manor- 
house  of,  15;  Edward  I.  entertained 
at,  265  :  Henry  VIII.  at,  435. 

Charing,  East  and  West,  deaneries  of, 
821. 

Charing  oroM,  itf  builder,  247  n. 


Charlton,  assize  of  broad  and  ale  in,  140. 

Chart,  hundred  of,  164 ;  accidents  in,  242. 

Chart,  the  dumb  borsholder  of,  785  n. 

Chart,  Great,  the  gallows  at,  55;  the 
the  Prior's  prison  at,  135  and  n.  ;  in- 
cumbent of  the  church  of,  temp. 
Edw.  I.,  232;  the  advowsou  of,  for- 
feited by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  474  n. ; 
earthquake  at,  513;  ancient  cherry 
orchard  at,  515.     See  also  p.  700. 

Chart,  Little,  incumbent  of  the  church 
of,  temp.  Edw.  I.,  232 ;  complaiut 
against  the  incumbent,  temi>.  Car.  I., 
587.     Sic  also  p.  706. 

Chart  Sutton,  incumbents  of  the  church 
of,  temi).  E<lw.  I.,  232;  the  church 
struck  by  lightning,  706. 

Chartham,  uianur  of,  150;  the  first 
Prince  of  Wales  at,  260 ;  his  letters 
written  therefrom,  260,  261. 

Chatham,  hundred  of,  145,  163. 

Chatham,  early  church  at,  796,  797 ; 
camp  at,  638 ;  the  high  constable, 
808  7i. 

Cheapside  cross,  its  builder,  247  n. 

Chekesland,  tenants  of,  withdrawn  from 
the  hundred  court,  127. 

Chekeswell,  in  lirenchloy,  12. 

Chelsea  Hospital,  originated  by  Charles 
II.,  559  n. 

Chelsfield,  lands  at,  belonging  to  Simon 
de  Montford,  87  n. 

Chelsford,  677. 

Cherbourg  burnt  by  the  men  of  Yar- 
mouth, 221. 

Cherecote,  tenants  of,  withdrawn  from 
the  hundred  court,  127. 

Chester,  the  see  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry  sometimes  so  called,  257  n. 

Choveney,  in  Harden,  16. 

Chevening,  the  church  and  mansion, 
706,  707  ;  the  parish,  801. 

Chichester,  a  staple  town,  328 ;  the  shire 
court  to  be  kept  at,  alternately  with 
Lewes,  420. 

Chiddingstone,  a  possession  of  the  Cob- 
hams,  12 ;  Parrock  Croft,  in,  4 ;  the 
Chiding  Stone,  707. 

Chiddingstone  Burgherst,  a  manor,  12. 

Chikeshull,  privileges  claimed  for 
De  Clare's  tenants  in,  108. 

Chilham,  manor  of,  its  holders,  150  and 
n, ;  miraculous  cure  at,  93. 

Chilham  Castle,  forfeiture  of,  263  n.  ; 
restored,  t6. ;  granted  to  Bartholomew 
de  Badlesmei-e,  273  and  n. ;  again  for- 
feited, and  restored,  283  n. ;  rebuilt  by 
Sir  Dudley  Digges,  527;  its  present 
owner,  680. 
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Ohilindenne,  a  dene  in  Blarden,  42, 132. 

Chillington,  the  tenanta  of,  withdrawn 
from  the  hundred,  128. 

Chilmington,  in  Great  Chart,  the  seat  of 
the  Twysden  family,  477  n. ;  an  ancient 
cherry  orchard  in,  516. 

Chiselhurst,  a  member  of  Dartford,  142. 

Chislett,  early  church  at,  796,  797. 

ChiBtens,  the  King's  wood  at,  148. 

Ohyveling,  township  of,  46. 

Ginder-Iane,  Cowden,  577. 

Cinque  Ports,  royal  mandates  concerning 
the,  74 ;  join  the  party  of  the  Barons, 
77;  reduced  by  Henry  IIL,  81,  82; 
some  of  their  burgesses  hanged  by 
Queen  Eleanor,  97  n.  ;  abuse  of  their 
privileges  complained  of,  153,  160; 
their  privileges  confirmed  and  ex- 
tended by  Edward  I.,  254 ;  also  by 
Edward  II.,  313  n.  ;  their  barons*  duty 
at  coronations,  75 ;  consulted  about 
providing  ships,  249;  presumed  first 
summons  for  legislative  purposes,  303, 
768 ;  charged  with  the  duty  of  guard- 
ing the  land,  341 ;  not  concerned  in 
the  Wat  Tyler  rebellion,  381;  Lords 
Warden,  603,  636,  689. 

Cinque  Ports  fleet,  services  of  the,  66 ; 
testimony  to  their  privileges,  t6.  n. ; 
orders  to  the,  74  ;  complaints  against 
the,  74,  75,  91  n. ;  got  ready  to  oppose 
the  invasion  by  Queen  Eleanor,  90; 
defeats  the  French  at  St.  Mahae,  220. 

Claygate,  an  entrance  to  the  forest  of 
Tunbridge,  59  n. 

Clive,  privileges  of  the  Church  of  Can- 
terbury at,  143. 

Cobham,  deanery  of,  822. 

Cobbam,  a  manor  in  Chiddingstone,  12. 

Cobham,  a  member  of  Dartford,  142. 

Cocklescombe  in  Liddon,  Templars* 
lands  Jn,  291. 

Codshea'th,  hundred  of,  163  ;  granted  to 
Lord  Hunsdon,  478. 

Colbridge  Castle,  743. 

Colchester,  its  clothing  trade,  325 ; 
siege  of,  549. 

Cold  Harbour,  places  so  called,  744. 

Collingwood,  in  Hawkhurst,  684. 

Colred,  withdrawn  from  the  suit  of  the 
hundred,  161. 

Combden  in  Sandhurst,  its  owner,  17. 

Combe  Bank,  in  Sundridge,  630. 

Combwell,  murder  in  the  wood  of,  242. 

Combwell  Priory,  13 ;  suppressed,  463. 

Comden,  a  manor  belonging  to  the  Priory 
of  Leeds,  13. 

Constantinople,  the  pestilence  called  the 
Black  Death  first  appears  at,  343. 


Conypitte  in  Teynham,  a  member  of 
Sandwich,  A.D.  1565,  512. 

Cook's  cross,  in  Hawkhurst,  499  n. 

Cookstone  (or  Cuxton),  a  living  held  by 
Laud,  591, 847. 

Cooling,  Bichard  de  Tonebridge*s  lands 
in,  108. 

Copton,  a  manor  in  Cranbrook,  13. 

Corbie  Castle,  in  Eltham,  16. 

Corkwood,  752. 

Comilo,  hundred  of,  161, 165, 800. 

Cornwall,  Gaveston  created  earl  of,  267. 

Councillor's  ^Wood,  near  Battle,  seaich 
for  coal  at,  682. 

Court-at*Street,  the  scene  of  the  visions 
of  Elizabeth  Barton,  44^ 

Cowden,  its  early  owners,  12 ;  the  Tich- 
bomesat,  13  n. ;  former  iron -works  in, 
27,  487,  577;  its  parochial  accounts, 
577  n. ;  flood  at,  578  n. ;  meaning  of 
the  name,  579 ;  tokens  issued  at,  838. 
Su  also  p.  707. 

Cowden  Leighton,  manor  of,  13. 

Cowling  Castle  captured  by  Wyatt,  47a 

Coxheath,  camps  formed  at.  624,  638. 

Cranbrook  formed  into  a  borough,  10 ; 
its  owner  in  the  reign  of  Henry  UI., 
13 ;  hundred  of,  124, 164 ;  Edward  L 
at,  255 ;  settlement  of  foreign  cloth- 
workers  in,  325:  trade  in  firewood, 
335 ;  the  rectorial  tithes  given  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  369 ;  Queen  EUza- 
beth's  visit  to,  495,  707  n,  ;  present 
made  to  her,  495  ;  decay  of  the  cloth- 
ing trade,  482 ;  lessee  of  the  rectoxr, 
556 ;  reputed  witches  executed,  664 ; 
tokens  issued  at,  838 ;  system  of  poor 

•  relief  practised  at,  668  and  ti.  5ee 
also  p.  707. 

Cranbrook  Church,  gift  of  Archbidiop 
Tenison  to,  593 ;  bells  recast  for,  595 ; 
Tarbutt's  **  Annals  "  cited,  582,  596. 

Cranbrook,  murder  committed  in  the 
borough  of  West,  in,  2^. 

Cranbrook  hundred,  124. 

Cranbrook  and  Bolvenden  hundreds, 
improvement  of  the  roads  in,  490. 

Crayiord,  iron  mill  at,  488. 

Crecjy,  battle  of,  340. 

Creggefen,  dene  of,  encroachment  on  the, 
its  consequences,  124. 

Criols,  a  manor  in  Brenchley,  12. 

Criols,  in  Shadoxhurst,  17. 

Crippenden,  a  mansion  house  in  Cowden, 
13  n. ;  a  seat  of  the  Tichbomes,  i6. 

Crombury,  early  owners  of,  14. 

Crown  inxi,  Boohester,  Queen  Elizabeth 
at,  496. 

Croydon,  oonfliot  at,  88ftiidfi.}  Queen 
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Elizabeth  entertained  at,  by  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  493 ;  the  great  Bound- 
ary and  Tithe  cause  tried  a^  640 ;  in 
the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  821. 

Croydon  Pahu^  restored  by  archbishop 
Wake,  614  and  n. 

Croydon,  deanery  of,  82L 

Crondale,  tenants  of,  withdrawn  from 
the  hundred,  154;  obstruction  of  a 
path  in,  24o ;  murder  of  the  rector, 
379 ;  discoveiy  of  a  skeleton  near  the 
churchyard,  380. 

Cuporland,  land  at,  granted  by  King 
John  to  Solomon,  reeve  of  Dover,  161 ; 
■ingular  senrice  by  which  held,  181. 

Daohurst,  or  Hildenborough,   in  Tun- 
bridge,  20. 
Dalkehurst,  a  manor  of  the  earl  of  Olou- 

cester,  129. 
Damme,  fleet  assembled  at,  for  the  inva- 

■ion  of  England,  88. 
Dartford,  township  of,  142 ;  hundred  of, 
163  ;  Templars*  lands  in,  291 ;  Wyatt 
at,  473 ;  iron  slitting  mill  esitablished 
at,  488 ;  the  first  English  paper  mill 
set  up  at,  514,  595 ;  formerly  an  as- 
sise town,  820 ;  Priory  founded  by  Ed  w. 
IIL,  347:  its  denes  in  the  Weald,  t6. ; 
Queen  Elizabeth  at,  497. 

Dartford,  East  and  West,  deaneries  of, 
82L 

D«J,  borough  of,  161. 

Deal  Castle,  captured  by  the  Royalists, 
640 ;  retaken  oy  the  Parliamentarians, 
662. 

Dean  Forest,  the  iron-works  in,  de- 
stroyed, 580. 

Debtling  Church,  a  sanctuary,  33. 

Delaware,  a  manor  in  Edenbridge,  13. 

Demscherohe,  for  Dymohurch,  764. 

Dene  in  Wingham,  miraculous  cure  at, 
93. 

Dengemarsh,  borough  of,  154 ;  price  of 
oats  at,  in  the  14th  century,  210. 

Dennemannesbroke,  297. 

Denton,  parish  of,  799. 

Denwood-street.  Wye,  379,  380. 

Dentford,  partly  in  Surrey,  752;  the 
church  appropriated  to  Cardinal  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  434. 

Dermg's  Droff,  in  Lydd,  633  n. 

Ditton,  privileges  claimed  forDeClare*s 
tenants  in,  108. 

Dokeshurst,  a  dene  of  Blarden,  132. 

Dommershe,  in  the  seijeantry  of  Hunt, 
163. 

Dornden,  in  Speldhorst,  722. 

Porer,  royal  admonition  to  the  barozui 


and  bailiffs  of,  74;  Parliament  said 
to  be  held  there,  78;  wool  il- 
legally shipped  at,  161  ;  peculiar 
franchise  in,  188  n. ;  sacking  of,  by 
the  French,  221 ;  punishment  of  the 
barons  of,  249  and  n.  ;  embarkation  of 
Edward  I.  at,  249  ;  Edward  I.  at  St. 
Kadegund's,  255 ;  regulations  for  the 
passage  to  or  from  Calais,  419 ;  stand- 
ard weights  and  measures,  ib, ;  landing 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  at,  436 ; 
landing  of  Cardinal  Pole  at,  475  ;  the 
port,  a  member  of  Sandwich,  a«d. 
1565,  511;  its  decayed  state,  512; 
Queen  Elizabeth  at,  496  ;  earthquake 
at,  513 ;  arrival  of  the  Princess  Hen- 
rietta Maria  at,  526 ;  landing  of 
Charles  II.  at,  55(3 ;  disgraceful  treaty 
concluded  by  him  at,  558 ;  camp  at, 
638 ;  fortifications  at,  826. 

Dover,  deanery  of,  821. 

Dover  Castle,  siege  of,  by  the  Dauphin, 
65  ;  held  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  ib.; 
change  in  the  mode  of  garrisoning 
introduced  by  him,  73 ;  oppressive 
practices  of  the  Constables,  ib.  ;  royiJ 
mandates,  74;  church  of  St.  Mary, 
ib.  ;  provision  for  its  government  by 
Enghshmen  only,  76;  attempt  of 
Henry  III.  to  regain  possession  from 
the  barons,  79 ;  given  up  by  them, 
but  soon  recovered,  80  n, ;  Prince 
Edward  and  Prince  Henry  confined 
there,  85 ;  residence  of  the  countess 
of  Leicester  in,  95,  96 ;  recaptured  by 
Prince  Edward,  97 :  besieged  by  the 
Koyalists,  539 ;  reheved,  544,  549. 

Dover,  St.  Martinis  le  Grand  at,  161; 
the  New  Work,  t6. 

Dover,  Maison  Dieu  at,  founded  by 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  73 ;  mentioned, 
152,  154,  161;  letter  of  Prince  Edward 
to  the  Prior  of  the  Hospital,  260. 

Downhamford,  hundred  of,  158  and  n., 
165,800. 

Downs,  battle  in  the,  between  the  Dutch 
and  Spanish  fleets,  529 ;  ships  there 
revolt  from  the  Parliament,  537  ;  the 
fleet  in  the,  declares  for  the  king,  539. 

Drelingore,  nailboume  at,  112. 

Dungeness,  accumulation  of  shingle  at, 
754  and  n. 

Dunkirk,  ville  of,  813. 

Dymchurch,  not  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day, 766. 

Dymonurch  wall,  623  n. 

East,  a  borough  in  Cranbrook,  230. 
Eftftbridge,  itf  two  ohoxehes  mentioned 
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in  DomeBday,  763,  764;  the  manor 
granted  to  Hubert  de  Burgh,  71  and  n., 
162. 

Easthill  in  Orpington,  a  manor  of  Sir 
Edward  Poynings,  421. 

East  Kent,  propoBal  to  establish  iron- 
works in,  aenounced  as  a  plague,  486. 

Eastry,  Saxon  lath  of,  156. 

Eastry,  hundred  of,  160  and  n.,  1C5. 

East  well,  manor  of,  held  by  Bertram  de 
Oriol,  245 ;  treasure  trove  at,  C30. 

Ebony,  a  possession  of  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury,  13  ;  not  mentioned  in 
Domesday,  765 ;  warren  in,  126,  134. 
Set  also  p.  708. 

Eccles  in  Aylesford,  Richard  de  Tone- 
bridge's  lands  in,  108. 

Edeubridge,  early  owners  of,  13 ;  the 
manor  granted  to  the  abbot  of  West- 
minster. 243, 247  ;  called  EatonbridKO, 
127  ;  tokens  issued  at,  839.  Sec  also 
p.  708. 

Edingham,  a  manor  in  Woodchurch,  20. 

Egerton.  a  boundary  parish,  708;  fine 
view  from  the  church  tower,  t6. 

Egerton  House,  744  n. 

Eightham,  said  by  Philipott  to  be  the 
proper  name  of  Ightham,  801. 

Elarinden,  a  manor  in  Tenterden,  18. 

Elham,  descent  of  the  manor,  160 ; 
bailiffs'  rolls  of,  preserved,  208  ;  price 
of  horses  therein,  20D;  price  of  oats, 
210  ;  taxes  and  tenths,  214. 

Elham,  deancrv  of,  821. 

Elmley  ferry,  James  II.  embarks  at,  5G1. 

Elmsted,  in  Stowting  hundred,  151,  811 
n  ;  nailbourne  at,  112 ;  land  in,  held  by 
St.  Katherine's  Hosi)ital,  London,  14/. 

Elmstone,  parish  of,  799. 

Eltham,  16;  privileges  claimed  for  De 
Clare's  tenants  in,  108  ;  Henry  III. 
at,  112 ;  withdrawn  from  suit,  140. 

Eltham  Palace,  given  by  Bishop  Beck  to 
Queen  Eleanor,  247 ;  King  John  of 
France  entertained  at,  344  ;  neglected 
by  the  Stuarts,  520. 

Ely,  Isle  of,  inclosure  of  lands  In  the,  511. 

Engham,  or  Edingham,  a  manor  in 
Woodchurch,  20. 

England,  Bank  of,  its  establishment,  599. 

Eridge,  Queen  Elizabeth  entertained  at, 
494. 

Erith,  manor  of,  141, 

Erith  marshes,  inning  of,  511. 

Eshmerfield,  Esmerefel.    See  Ashen  field. 

Esse,  manor  of,  142. 

Essedeford,  Essedesford.     See  Ashford, 

Essex,  Badlesmere's  lands  in,  seized,  279. 

JSiture,  in  Godmersham,  150. 


Everherst,  tenants  of,  withdrawn  from 

the  hundred  court,  127. 
Everynghekere,  in  Harden,  134. 
EvingtoD,  in  Elmsted,  811  n. 
EweU  (or  Euelle),  pariah  of,  799  ;  tenants 

of,  withdrawn  from  tho  hundred,  124 ; 

franchise  of  the    Templars  at,    161; 

their  lands  in,  29L 
Exore,  tenants  of,  withdrawn  from  the 

hundred  court,  127. 
Eyhorne,  hundred  of,  131,  164  and  n. ; 

its  great  extent,  782. 
Eynsford,  early  church  at,  796. 
Eytchden,  or  Hacohesden,  in  Bethers- 

den,  11. 
Eythorre,  borough  of,  160;  withdrawn 

from  its  original  hundred,  813. 

Fairfield,  not  mentioned  in  Domesday, 
765. 

Fairlawn,  its  early  owners,  17. 

Fairlight,  shingle  bank  extending  east- 
wanl  from,  251. 

Falkirk,  Wallace  defeated  at,  226. 

Fant  Wells  (now  Tunbridge  Wells),  18. 

Farleigh,  manor  of,  seized  by  the  eschea- 
tor,  128  ;  belonged  to  the  Crevequers, 
130 ;  oppression  of  the  sheriff,  f6.  ; 
price  of  oats  at,  in  the  14th  century, 
210. 

Farleigh,  East,  Richard  de  Tonebridge's 
lands  in,  108  ;  the  only  crown  manor 
in  Kent  that  now  possesses  a  dene 
in  the  Weald,  524. 

Farleigh  bridge,  crossed  by  Fairfax,  545. 

Famborough,  lands  at,  belonging  to 
Simon  de  Montfort,  87  n, 

Farningham,  18 ;  Richard  de  Tone- 
bridge's  lands  in,  108, 

Faversham,  lumdred  of,  148,  164. 

Favershani,  rising  at,  in'  August,  1450, 
401 ;  Hnnry  VIII.  at,  438  ;  a  member 

''  of  Sandwich,  a.d.  1565,  512  ;  arms  at, 
seized  by  the  Royalists,  538 ;  James 

P'll.  detained  at,  562 ;  allowed  to 
return  to  London,  564;  other  pri- 
soners there,  ih.  n. 

Favei'sham  Abbey,  manors  in  the  Weald 
belonging  to,  13  ;  a  frequent  resting- 
place  of  sovereigns  and  their  con- 
nexions, 212. 

Felborough,  hundred  of,  150,  164. 

Fersham,  or  Forsham,  a  manor  in 
Rolvenden,  17. 

Field,  borough  of,  806. 

Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  437. 

Finchcocks,  in  Goudhurst,  13, 

Finch  den,  a  manor  in  Tenterden.  19, 

Fish  HaU,  in  H^ow,  14. 
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Fletohing,  Henry  IIL  at,  84. 

Flimwel^  315  arohen  beheaded  at,  83. 

Fogybton  (or  Folston),  Queen  Elizabeth 
at,  496. 

Fokingberrj,  in  Marden,  133. 

Folkeneaerth,  42 ;  a  dene  in  Marden,  132. 

Folkestone,  hundred  of,  152,  165. 

Folkeetone,  early  church  at,  797 ;  the 
alien  priory  of,  seized  by  Edward  I., 
236 ;  Queen  EUzabeth  at,  496. 

Ford  Palace  in  Hothe,  almost  rebuilt  by 
Archbishop  Morton,  415  n.  ;  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  at,  467 ;  Henry  VIII. 
at,  438 ;  its  present  state,  ib.  n. 

Ford  in  Wrotham,  the  seat  of  the 
Clarkes,  470. 

Forsham  (or  Fersham),  a  manor  in  Rol- 
venden,  17. 

Four  Trowes,  in  Hawkhurst,  499  n. 

France,  Queen  Isabella  in,  286,  287; 
wars  of  Edward  III.  with,  340  ;  war 
with,  A.D.  1778,  623 ;  threatened  in- 
▼adon  of  England,  ib. ;  war  with,  A.D. 
1793.  637  ;  Arthur  Young's  character 
of,  826. 

Frant,  partly  in  Sussex,  753 ;  stated  to 
be  the  most  ancient  enclosed  park  in 
Kigland,  157  n.    See  also  p.  708. 

Frenohay,  in  Appledore,  a  manor  for- 
feited by  Sir  Thomas  AVyatt,  474  n. 

Fresingfield,  in  Suffolk,  593. 

Fresingham,  timber  wrongfully  taken 
by  tenants  in,  202. 

Frid  (or  Frith),  in  Bethersden  and  Ten- 
terden,  11, 19,  570. 

Frindsbury,  Richard  de  Tonebridge*B 
lands  in,  108. 

Fright,  or  Frith  Woods,  in  Hawkhurst, 
711. 

Frindsbury  fields.  Royalist  muster  in, 
648. 

Frittenden,  manors  in,  13  ;  incumbents 
of  the  church  of,  temp.  Edw.  I.,  232  ; 
church  restoration,  70o. 

Frixley,  in  Cranbrook,  570,  668. 

Fromonds,  its  early  owners,  14. 

Froxhole,  near  Canterbury,  156. 

Fnlston.    See  Fogylston. 

Gaffer's  bridge,  Marden,  779. 

Gascony,  expedition  of  Edward  L  into, 

223. 
St.  George*s-street,  Canterbury,  571. 
Gerundislande,  in  Luddenham,  148. 
Gibbet  Lane,  Horsmonden,  621. 
Gillingham,  hundred  of,  145. 
GUlingham  manor,  712  n. 
Gliunoiganshire,  iron- working  in,  580. 
aiasMnbfuy,  414,  743,  745, 


Gloucester,  Statute  of,  240. 

Gloucester,  part  of  Cade's  body  sent  to, 
400. 

Gloucester  Abbey,  gift  to,  816. 

Gloucester  furnace,  in  Lamberhurst, 
why  so  named,  581  n. ;  visits  to,  ib., 
730. 

Gloucestershire,  early  mention  of  a  fulling 
and  teazling  mill  in,  330  n. 

Godden,  a  manor  in  Tenterden,  19. 

Goding,  a  manor  in  Hadlow,  14. 

Godmersham,  early  church  at,  796; 
manor  of,  162. 

Godsheath,  hundred  of,  142. 

Gold  well,  early  owners  of,  14. 

Gorsparrukc,  in  Calehill,  134. 

Goudhurat,  its  manors,  13 ;  murder  in, 
241 ;  prison  at  Patyndenne,  in,  241 ; 
the  clothing  trade  established,  325; 
the  church  spire  struck  by  lightning, 
581;  complaint  against  the  vicar  of, 
A.D.  1640,  587  ;  tokens  issued  at,  839, 
843;  the  "band  of  militia"  defeats 
the  smugglers,  620 ;  Cobbett  at,  651. 
See  also  p.  708. 

Grain,  Isle  of,  146  and  n. 

Grange,  in  Gillingham,  787. 

Gransted,  borough  of,  127 ;  a  member  of 
Dartford,  142. 

Gravesend,  early  church  at,  796  ;  manor 
of,  143  ;  burnt  by  the  French,  350 ;  Sir 
Simon  Burley  seizes  his  bondsman  at, 
354;  Henry  VIII.  at,  438;  forts 
erected  by  him  there,  ib,  n.  ;  the 
Dutch  fleet  off,  558 ;  beaten  off  by  Sir 
Edward  Sprague,  ib, 

Gravesend,  deanery  of,  822. 

Greenwich,  assize  of  bread  and  beer  in, 
140  ;  Queen  Elizabeth's  journey  from, 
and  return  to,  493,  497 ;  a  favourite 
resort  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  52K) 
and  n.  ;  Palace  at,  begun  by  Charles 
II.,  559;  Royal  Observatory  built  by 
him,  ib. 

Greenwich,  deanery  of,  822. 

Greenwich  and  other  royal  parks  ordered 
to  be  sold,  A.D.  1652,  590. 

Greenwich,  East,  formerly  an  assize 
town,  820. 

Greenwich,  West,  franchises  of  William 
de  Say  in,  140 ;  its  church  given  to 
Cardinal  College,  434. 

Grensted,  hundred  of,  127. 

Groombridge,  in  Speldhurst,  12 ;  a  pos- 
session of  the  Cobhams,  18  ;  tokens 
issued  at,  839.      See  also  pp.  722,  743. 

Guildhall,  Lord  Say's  tumultuous  trial 
at,  385. 

Guilford  ferry,  574, 
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Qufton,  pAriih  of,  799. 


Haoohesden  (or  Eytohden),  in  Bethen- 
den,  11. 

Haohelwoldene  [High  Halden],  timber 
wrongfully  taken  by  tenants  in,  202. 

Haokington,  pariah  of,  how  formed,  800  ; 
the  seat  of  the  Hales  family  at,  in  the 
time  of  James  II.,  560  n. 

Haokington  church,  the  Man  wood  monu- 
ment in,  617. 

Hadlow,  a  manor  of  the  Clares,  12,  14, 
20,  108 ;  Foreign  of,  166 ;  seized  by 
Edward  I.,  222  ;  Templars*  lands  in, 
291 ;  survey  of  the  lordship  of,  A.D. 
1512,  429 ;  the  manor  ^nted  to  Lord 
Hunsdon,  478 ;  token  issued  at,  839. 
See  also  p.  710. 

Hadlow  Place,  its  early  owners,  14. 

Haldeu,  or  Lambin,  a  manor  in  Bolven- 
den,  17  ;  a  property  of  the  Guldefords, 
448  ;  its  twelve  denes,  t6.  n. ;  its  park, 
743. 

Halden  farm,  in  Rolvenden,  17  n. 

Halden,  High,  restoration  of  the  church, 
710 ;  Tiffenden  in,  15 ;  token  issued 
at,  839. 

Hales  Place,  in  High  Halden,  361,  537. 

Half  Yoke,  near  East  Farleigh,  a  pro- 
perty forfeited  by  Sir  H.  Isley,  474  n. 

Halidon  hUl,  battle  of,  323. 

Halifax,  its  small  population  in  the  15th 
century,  408. 

Halkwell,  in  Pembury,  a  possession  of 
Bayham  Abbey,  16. 

Hailing,  Richard  de  Tonebridge's  lands 
in,  108 ;  privileges  of  the  bishop  of 
Rochester  at,  143. 

Halsted,  manor  of,  142. 

Halstow,  a  member  of  Sandwich,  A.D. 
1565,  512. 

Ham,  hundred  of,  130,  165. 

Harbledown,  named  in  mistake  for  Bar- 
ham  downs,  90  n. 

Hartlby,  near  Grantham,  death  of  Queen 
Eleanor  at,  247. 

Hardres,  privileges  claimed  for  De 
Clare's  tenants  in,  108 ;  advowson  of 
the  church  belonged  to  Henry,  duke 
of  Buckingham,  429 ;  the  two  parishes 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Hardres,  how 
formed,  799,  805. 

Hardres  Court,  the  gates  of  Boulogne 
set  up  at,  438 ;  Henry  VIII.  at,  439. 

Hardres,  Lower,  part  of  the  dower  of 
Queen  Margaret,  257. 

Hardres,  Upper,  154  ;  its  tenants  with- 
drawn from  the  hundred,  159. 


Harlaokenden,  its  earij  ownen,  20. 

H&rrietsham,  early  ohnroh  at,  796; 
manor  of,  132;  inoambent  of  the 
church,  temp.  Edw.  I.,  233. 

Hartfield,  in  Suss-x,  579,  819  n. 

Hartley,  manor  of,  142. 

Hartlip,  origin  of  the  name,  296  n. 

Harty,  land  in  the  Isle  of,  the  subjeet  of 
trial  by  battle,  173. 

Hastings,  royal  admonition  to  the 
barons  and  bailiffs  of,  74  ;  obimd 
with  piracy,  98  n. ;  lastage  of,  2aS ; 
attacked  by  the  French,  342 ;  agree- 
ment of  the  men  of,  with  the  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  449; 
places  severed  from  its  Liber^,  787. 

Hatcham,  hamlet  of,  752 ;  formerly 
part  of  Kent,  753. 

Haughnet,  honour  of,  in  Woodchnrch,  32. 

Hawkhurst,  partly  in  Sussex,  753  and  «. ; 
treading  of  the  five  denes  in,  4  n. ; 
grant  by  the  abbot  of  Battle,  to  his 
tenants  at,  199;  incumbent  of  the 
church,  temp.  Edw.  I.,  233;  iron 
foundry  at,  27;  the  clothing  trade 
established,  325;  the  five  orossei  or 
watch-houses  of,  499  n.  ;  tokens  is- 
sued at,  839,  843;  CoUingwood,  in, 
684  ;  Parroo,  in,  14 ;  beautiful  scenery, 
711. 

Hawkridge,  in  Cranbrook,  570. 

Haythurst,  timber  wrongfully  taken  by 
tenants  in,  202. 

Hazeldene,  in  Sussex,  753  n. 

Headcom,  at  first  only  a  dene,  647; 
formed  into  a  borough,  10 ;  the  rec- 
tory and  vicarage,  14  and  n. ;  the  great 
oak,  14 ;  Stephen's  bridge,  15 ;  the 
manor,  132 ;  incumbent  of  the  church, 
temp.  Edw.  I.,  232  ;  the  cloth  trade 
estaolished,  325.     See  also  p.  71L 

Hean,  hundred  of,  152,  165. 

Hecham,  42 ;  a  dene  in  Marden,  132. 

Hedegrove,  timber  wrongfully  taken  by 
tenants  in,  201. 

HedeUnth,  lath  of,  156,  157,  776 ;  Mr. 
Riley's  remark  on,  775  n. 

Hedlinge,  an  ancient  wood  in  Walder- 
share,  776. 

Hemsted,  a  manor,  10  ;  its  holders,  11 ; 
the  original  seat  of  the  Guldefords, 
448  ;  Queen  Elizabeth  entertained  at, 
494  ;  its  owners  in  the  18th  century, 
612  and  n.  ;  its  present  owner,  448, 
612  7?.,  680. 

Hemsted  Oak,  a  landmark,  490. 

Henden,  a  manor  in  Woodchurch,  20 ; 
its  early  owners,  ib.  ;  its  park,  743. 

Henwood,  in  Ashford,  338,  807;  spring 
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thtre,  338  n, :  exempt  from  the  juzii- 

diotion  of  Auif  ord,  135. 
Hereford,  Hugh  Le  Detpeoser  executed 

at,28& 
Heroldeahyhok,  in  Stowting  hundred, 

15L 
Herat.    See  ffur$imonceux, 
Hent,  the  wood  of,  149. 
Hertford  Caetle,  capture  of,  by  the  Dau- 
phin, 65. 
Hethindene,  fee  of,  illegally  dealt  with, 

12& 
Hever,  ite  early  owners,  15 ;  incumbent 

of  tiie  church  of,  temp.  Edw.  I.  2!i2, 
Hever  Castle,  15 ;  ite  date  how  ascer- 
tained, 410 ;  possessed  by  Sir  Thomas 

Boleyn,  430.    See  also  pp.  711,  743. 
Hever,  in  Kingsdown,  15. 
Heykybenr    bridge,    question   of    the 

repair  of,  298. 
Heytheherst,  in  Bfarden,  133. 
•p<gha.m,  manor  of,  143. 
Highgate,  in  Hawkhurst,  199. 
Hiffhgate  cross,  in  Hawkhurst,  499  n. 
Hilden,  in  Tunbridge,  20 ;  Foreign  of, 

166. 
ffill,  the,  a  common  name  for  the  county 

above  the  Weald,  664,  696,  747  :  visit 

of  a  TTill  lord  to  his  manor  m  the 

Weald,  729. 
Hindon,  in  Woodchuroh  570. 
Hinxhill,  291  n. 
Hoadley,  in  Lamberhurst,  visited  by  the 

lord  of  the  manor,  729. 
Hocldngfalde,  the  wood  at,  148. 
Holbeame,  tenants  in,  withdrawn  from 

the  manor  of  Kemsing,  142. 
Hole,  a  manor  in  Bolvenden,  17,  570. 
Holindene,  tenants  in,  withdrawn  from 

the  manor  of  Kemsing,  142. 
HoUinden,  a  manor  in  Tunbridge,  20. 
Holy  Mnity,  Canterbury,    manor    of 

Westwell  a  possession  of  the  prioiy 

of,  179 ;  charges  against  the  convent, 

134.154,156. 
Hoo,  hundred  of,  163,  SOL 
Hoo,  early  church  at,  797;  the  manor 

granted  to    Hubert   de   Burgh,  71; 

Richard  de  Tonebridge's  lands  in,  108. 
Hope-aU-Saints,     not     mentioned    in 

Domesday,  765. 
Horsendown  (for  Horsmonden  ?)  621. 
Horsfold,  within  the  liberty  of  the  city 

of  Canterbury,  154. 
Horsmonden,  partly  in  Sussex,  753 ;  a 

manor  of  the  Clares,  12, 107  n.,  711. 
Horstead,  in  Sussex,  579. 
Horton  Kirby,  lands  at,  belonging  to 

Simon  de  Montfort,  87  n. 


Horton  Park,  H^the,  669,  670. 

Hothfield,  peculiar  service  rendered  by 
the  tenant  of  the  manor  of,  712 ;  the 
church,  ib, 

Hothfield  Place,  Queen  Elixabeth  enter- 
tained at,  495 ;  house  on  the  heath 
said  to  have  been  occupied  by  her,  ib,  n. 

Hunton,  713 ;  the  church,  a  sanctuary,  50. 

Hurst,  parish  of,  806 ;  tenure  of  the 
manor,  138 ;  a  resort  of  Jacobites  and 
smugglers,  713. 

Hurstmonceux,  Henry  IIL  at,  84 ; 
Edward  I.  at,  257. 

Hurstmonceux  Castle,  its  date,  410. 

Hurst  Woods,  the,  said  to  be  in  the 
Weald,  640,  641. 

Hythe,  rojal  admonition  to  the  barons 
and  bailiffs  of,  74 ;  miraculous  cure  at, 
92  ;  wool  illegally  shipped  at,  161 ;  a 
French  gallev  burnt  at,  221;  earth- 
quake at,  513 ;  hospital  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew at,  286  n. 

Hythe,  West,  a  dene  of  Wye,  413 ;  not 
mentioned  in  Domesday,  765. 

Ibomden,  irregular  proceedings  at,  38  ; 

purchased  by  Roger  Patterson,  570. 
Ickham,  early  church  at,  796 ;  old  cus- 

tumal  of  the  manor,  5. 
Ightham,  question  of  the  derivative  of 

the  name,  801. 
Inglewood  Forest,  important  tithe  case, 

temp.  Edw.  I.,  22  n. 
Ipswich,  Wolsey's  college  at,  432  n. 
Iron-bar  lane,  Canterbury,  571. 
Ivychuroh,  in  Romnejjr  Marsh,  673  n., 

806;  not  mentioned  m  Domesday,  765. 

St.  James,  Canterbury,  lepers*  hospital 

of,  147. 
St.  John,  a  manor  in  Cowden,  13. 

Kasem  Street  [Caesar's  Roadl  137, 804. 

Kasingham,  timber  wrongfully  taken  by 
tenants  in,  202. 

Kemsing,  a  manor  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
87  n.  ;  tenants  withdrawn  from,  142  ; 
the  manor  and  advowson  of,  granted 
to  Lord  Hunsdon,  478. 

Kenilworth  Castle,  Edward  II.  impri- 
soned at,  288. 

Kennardington,  not  mentioned  in 
Domesday,  765 ;  held  by  castle-guard 
service,  713 ;  the  church  destroyed  by 
lightning,  611  n.,  713. 

Kennington,  robbery  at,  245. 

Kent,  as  a  kingdom,  and  as  a  shire, 
749;  styled  a  mediatized  kingdom, 
786;  history,  750 ;  boundary,  752 ;  the 
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eoonty  ootui,  757;  Romney  Marah, 
758,  845 ;  question  of  ita  population, 
762 ;  the  Laths,  770 ;  the  Hundreds, 
776 ;  the  Boroughs,  784 ;  the  Yilles, 
786  ;  the  Parishes,  787 ;  the  parishes 
in  the  Weald,  801 ;  erection  of 
churches  and  creation  of  manors,  808, 
813;  assize  towns,  819;  ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions,  820. 

Kent,  the  people  of,  generally  opposed 
to  Henry  IIL,  84  n. ;  how  supplied 
with  churches  hy  the  end  of  the  13th 
century,  101 ;  lay  lords  in,  A.D.  1316, 
319;  its  hundreds,  temp.  Edw.  II., 
293 ;  number  held  by  the  Church,  ib. ; 
number  of  parishes  in,  in  the  14tli 
century,  309 ;  its  taxation,  temp.  Edw. 
III.,  342 ;  Wat  Tyler's  rebeUion,  353- 
363;  Cade*8 insurrection,  382;  demands 
of  the  insurgents,  383 ;  discontent  in, 
regarding  the  subsidy,  a.d.  1524,  453  ; 
threatened  rising,  455 :  Henry  YIIL'i 
visits  to,  4:^,  437,  438 ;  Sir  Thomas 
Wjratt's  rebellion,  468—475;  Queen 
Elizabeth's  visits  to,  492  and  n.;  the 
army  of,  A.D.  1599,  517  ;  the  Royalist 
rising  in  1648,  534—552;  a  scene  of 
war  and  pillage,  a.d.  1648,  552,  554  ; 
preservation  of  timber  in,  569 ;  changes 
effected  in  the  representation,  686  ; 
present  number  of  electors,  689 ; 
ancient  Parliamentary  division  be- 
tween East  and  West,  846 ;  modem 
parochial  division,  847  ;  area,  houses, 
and  population  in  1871,  822  ;  list  of 
denes,  827 ;  parishes  in  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  Weald,  &^ ;  trades- 
men's tokens,  837  ;  Laud's  annual  re- 
turns as  to  Kentish  dioceses,  848. 

Kent,  lists  of  Baronets,  525,  526 ;  of 
Justices,  464  ;  of  Knights  of  the  Shire, 
265,  30<3,  602,  634,  687,  689 ;  of  Lonls 
Lieutenant,  603,  (>36,  689  ;  of  Sheriffs, 
117,  2e>o,  309,  371,  420,  464,  405,  471, 
518,  602,  635,  688. 

Kent,  East,  Mid,  West,  number  of 
registered  electors  in,  in  1867,  689 ;  in 
1874,  ib. 

Kentditch,  752n.,  753. 

Kentish  boroughs,  798 ;  parishes,  787 ; 
ports,  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of,  A.D.  1565,  511. 

Kent  and  Sussex,  division  of,  at  Lam- 
berburst,  15. 

Kcston,  a  mistake  for  Ditton,  in  Harris 
and  Hasted,  108  n. 

Kinghamford,  hundred  of,  159,  165. 

King  Henry's  meadow,  in  Westwell, 
possible  origin  of  the  name,  389  71. 


Kingsdown,  xnuior  of,  in  Axton  hun- 
dred, 142. 

Kingsdown,  a  member  of  Sandwkh,  A.Di 
1565,  512  ;  smuggling  at,  573. 

Kingsdown,  in  Shoppy,  147. 

King's  ferry  in  Shoppy,  bad  tt«to  of  tho 
road  betwoon  Bfilton  and,  491. 

Kingsgate,  in  Thanot,  why  ao  named, 
559. 

Kingsnorth,  murder  at,  64 ;  its  tonanti 
withdrawn  from  the  hundred  oonrt, 
136 ;  price  of  stock  at,  209 ;  inonmbent 
of  the  church  of,  temp.  Edw.  L,  2S1. 
S^  also  p.  713. 

Kingsnorth,  East  and  West,  209  n. ; 
price  of  wheat,  211. 

Kingston,  a  member  of  tho  barony  of 
Chilham,  150,  159 ;  parish  of,  799. 

Kipping's  Cross,  its  early  ownon,  19. 

Knell's  Dam,  263, 

Knole,  date  of  the  older  pittia  of,  410 ; 
the  residence  of  Lord  Say,  384 ;  inter- 
view between  the  Kentiidi  yeomen 
and  Archbishop  Warham  at,  455; 
Queen  Elizabeth  at,  493. 

KnoUe,  in  Benenden,  332. 

Knolton  plundered  by  the  PArUameD- 
tariaiis,  554. 

Kyngesnod,  East  and  West,  in  CalebilL 
134,  209  n. 

La  Knocke,  128. 

Lamben,  or  Lambin,  the  original  name 
of  Halden  in  Rolvenden,  17,  448. 

Lamberhurst,  partly  in  Sussex,  753; 
early  owners  of,  15:  iron  foundry  at,  27; 
a  half  fee  in,  sold  to  the  abbot  of 
Kobertsbridge,  131 ;  right  of  presenta- 
tion to  the  church  of,  233 ;  Ed^^tfd  I. 
at,  255 ;  tokens  issued  at,  8^,  813 ; 
Cobbett  at,  65L    See  also  p.  713. 

Lamberhurst  furnace,  581  and  n.,  730. 

Lambeth,  Prince  Edward  at,  262. 

Lambeth  Palace,  in  the  diocese  of  Can* 
terbury,  821 ;  restored  by  Boniface  of 
Savoy,  70  ;  attack  on,  58b  n. ;  restora- 
tion of,  by  Abp.  Wake,  614  and  n. 

Lambs  farm,  in  Kolvenden,  17  n. 

Lancaster  Great  Park,  579. 

Langbridge,  hundred  of,  136. 

Langdon  Abbey,  council  at,  301 ;  Lev- 
ton's  account  of  the  abbot,  given  to 
Cromwell,  462. 

Langley,  Richard  de  Tonebridge'i  landi 
in,  108. 

Langley,  Bucks,  Edward  L  at,  214. 

Langley,  Herts,  Gaveston  buried  at, 
209  n. 

Langport,  half -hundred  of,  154  and  «. 
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Luigport,  lepen'  hoipital  at,  147. 

Larkfield,  hundred  of  146, 163. 

Leedi  Castle,  a  pouession  of  William  de 
Leybonme,  247,  248  n, ;  viiit  of  the 
earl  of  Barr,  248 ;  exchaiiged  with  the 
Crown  for  other  lands,  274 ;  part  of 
the  dower  of  Qneen  Margaret,  257 ; 
Bartholomew  de  Badlesmere  made 
goTemor,  273;  the  castle  unjustly 
granted  to  him,  281 ;  Queen  Isabella 
refused  admission,  276 ;  skirmish  at 
the  gate,  277;  defended  by  Lady 
Badlesmere  against  the  kinx,  279 ; 
captured,  t&. ;  retained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Crown,  284 ;  William  of  Wiok- 
ham  its  warden,  ih, ;  Richard  11.  con- 
fined in,  375 ;  Henry  VIII.  at,  435 
and  n. ;  fee-farm  rent  of  £10  charged 
on,  527  n.  ;  purchased  by  Sir  John 
Colepeper,  528;  con  veiled  into  a 
prison  oy  the  Parliament,  535  n. ;  used 
as  a  prison  in  the  Dutch  war,  597  : 
visited  by  George  III.  and  the  royal 
family,  624  ;  its  present  owner,  ib.  n. 

Leeds  IMory,  manor  in  the  Weald 
belonging  to,  13:  its  possessions  in 
Staplehurst,  18 ;  lands  m  Milton  hun- 
dred given  to,  147. 

Leigh,  a  manor,  called  also  West  Leigh, 
Paul's  Leigh,  and  Leigh  Hollanden, 
16 ;  its  owners,  16,  714. 

Leigh  church,  whv  appropriated  by  the 
Priory  of  Tunbridge,  19;  given  to 
Cardinal  College,  Oxford,  434. 

Leicdi  Park,  743. 

Lenham,  the  manor  of,  belonged  to  St. 
Augustine's,  132 ;  former  deanery  of, 
820. 

Lenham,  East,  borough  of,  806. 

St.  Leonard's  forest,  Sussex,  27 ;  Crown 
ironworks  in,  299. 

Lesnes,  hundred  of,  141, 163. 

Lesnes,  manor  of,  paxt  of  the  dower  of 
Queen  Margaret,  257. 

Lesnes  marshes,  inning  of,  511. 

Lewes,  battle  of,  84 ;  estimates  of  the 
number  of  combatants,  and  their  losses, 
85  n. ;  alluded  to,  208 ;  the  shire 
court  to  be  kept  at,  alternately  with 
Chichester,  420. 

Lewisham,  assize  of  bread  and  beer  in, 
140;  the  alien  priory  of,  seized  by 
Edward  L,  236;  desecration  of  the 
church  by  the  Puritans,  589. 

Lerboume,  Richard  de  Tonebridge's 
lands  in,  108. 

Leyboume  Castle,  ruins  of,  81  n. 

lioysdown,  a  possession  of  the  monks  of 

yoL.  n. 


Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  147;  Rich, 
de  Tonebridge's  lands  in,  108. 

Leysnes,  township  of,  14L 

Lights-Notinden,  a  manor  in  Tenterden, 
19. 

Lilsden,  in  Hawkhurst,  483. 

limen.    See  Bother. 

Lincolnshire,  its  taxation,  temp.  Edw. 
IIL,  342. 

lingfield,  in  Surrey,  12  n. 

Linton,  dispute  about  the  service  in  the 
church  of,  507.    Su  also  p.  714. 

Linton  Place,  its  owners  in  the  18th 
century,  610,  714,  744. 

Littleboume,  parish  of,  799. 

Litlelye,  hundred  of,  141. 

Littlefield,  hundred  of,  127,  129,  131, 
163. 

Littlebo,  manor  of,  141. 

Loddington,  hamlet  of,  715,  716. 

Lollard's  Hole,  at  Wye,  377  and  n. 

Lomewood,  in  Nettlestead,  581  and  n. 

London,  the  city  of,  lends  money  to 
Louis  the  Dauphin,  66 ;  joins  the  party 
of  the  Barons,  79 ;  price  of  wheat  at, 
in  the  14th  century,  210 ;  the  White 
Bands  Parliament  m,  272;  entry  of 
the  Yorkists,  405;  entry  of  Charles 
II.,  557 ;  the  great  fire  of,  58L 

London  Bridge  damaged  by  a  flood,  246  ; 
fight  by  night  on,  385;  Cadets  head 
set  on,  400 ;  other  rebels'  heads  there, 
40L 

Longbeach,  a  wood  in  Westwell,  pro- 
posed as  a  site  for  iron  works,  486  and 
n. 

Longport,  Canterbury,  borough  of,  813 ; 
mock  election  of  a  mayor  of,  155; 
Foreign  of,  166;  rights  of  pannage, 
743  ». 

Longport,  Old,  in  Lydd,  grant  of,  by  Offa, 
70. 

Loningborough,  hundred  of,  151, 165. 

Loose,  manor  of,  seized  into  the  king's 
bauds,  128. 

Lossenham,  in  Selbrittenden,  125  ;  out- 
rages at  the  convent  of,  230;  the 
church  burnt,  ib, 

Lowden,  or  Little  Maytham,  its  owners, 
11. 

Lowy  of  Tunbridge,  its  situation  and 
extent,  105 ;     perambulations,    106  ; 

Privileges  of  the  lord  and  his  tenants, 
07. 
Luddenham,  the  parish  of,  148. 
Lullingstone,  miraculous  cure  at,  93. 
Lumeffeld,  wood  of,  241. 
Lydd,  parish  of,  80C  ;  not  mentioned  in 
Domesday,  765 ;  the  embankment  at, 
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301,  337 ;  TlioaiM  WoImj  Tioar  of,  767 

«. ;  SMniinl  Fisher  laetorer  ftt,  589  uid 

It.  ;  rerenue  offioen  in  danger  ftt,  (174 ; 

Doing's  dioff  in,  683  n. 
Lyllington,  See  Linton^ 
Ljmene,  the  river  of  (or  Bother),  37. 
LTminge,  early  chor^  at,  796;  manor 

of,  151,  524 ;  its  desoent,  and  present 

owners,  524 ;   its  wood,  151  and  n. ; 

nailboome  si,  112 ;  sacrilege  at,  53. 
Ljminge  Park,  524. 
Ljmpne,  not  mentioned  in  Domesday. 

7ti5  ;  iU  manors,  714  ;  its  Castle,  743. 
Lympne,  North  and  Sonth,  deaneries  of, 

82l 
I^ons,  a  canoniT  of,  long  held  by  the 

archbishops  of  Canterbury,   230  n. ; 

Fnller^s  remark,  231  n. 


Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  itsfoonder, 
386  n. 

St.  Mahae,  the  French  defeated  at,  by 
the  Cinque  Ports  fleet,  220. 

Maidstone,  hundred  of,  128, 16a 

Maidstone,  hospital  built  at,  by  Arch- 
bishop Boniface,  70 ;  oonverted  into  a 
colle{;e,  ib.  ;  manor  of,  seized  into  the 
king's  hands,  128;  early  mention  of 
holding  a&sizes  at,  245  n. ;  the  Wat 
Tyler  insurgents  at,  359 ;  standard 
■weights  ind  measures  to  be  kept,  419 ; 
its  religious  houses  suppressed,  463 ; 
the  manor  an«l  rectory  granted  to  Sir 
Thomas  Wvatt,  4()9 ;  the  town  dis- 
f ranch iseii  for  taking  part  in  his  rebel- 
litm,  474  ;  foreign  settlers,  480 ;  storm- 
ing of.  by  Fairfax,  545 ;  tokens  issued 
at,  8:^9,  844  ;  the  gaol  at,  built,  618 ; 
crown  debtors  at,  released  by  Geo.  m., 
020  ;  holding  of  assizes  at,  643  n.;  an 
assize  town  only  since  the  Restoration, 
819.     See  also  jk  715. 

Maidstone,  Archbishop's  prison  at,  33. 

Maidstone  arch(leaci»nry  founded,  82L 

Maidstone,  early  church  at,  796,  797 ;  a 
sanctuar}',  42 ;  the  li\-ing  held  by  John 
Maunsel,  139  ;i. 

Maisons  Dieu,  at  Dover  and  Ospringe, 
exempted  from  taxation  on  the  ground 
of  i>overty,  temp.  Edw.  XL,  301. 

Maldon,  convent  founded  at,  by  Richard 
de  Gravesend,  114. 

IMalling,  market  place  of,  129. 

Mailing  Abbey,  Bishop  Gundulph's  gift 
to.  816. 

Mailing,  North  and  South,  deaneries  of, 
822. 

MaUing,  West,  Foreign  of,  166. 


MaHing,  SnweT,  an  Anhiepiifiopel 

don,  232. 
MalmainSj     ita    former     and    praient 

owners,  118  and  n. 
Mi^lescaampe,  peenliar  aerrioe  of  the 

manor  of,  1^ 
Marden,  hundred  of,  132,  164  and  a. ; 

disorders  there,  241 ;  an  appendage  to 

Milton,  16 ;  the  ehureh,  6 ;  manors,  16; 

timber  from  the  wood  <^,  3;  timber 

wrongfully  taken  by  tenants  in,  208 ; 

grant  of  a  market  to,  246 ;  incumbents 

of  the  church  of,  temp.  Edw.  L,  232; 

the   church    appropriated   to   Csrdi« 

nal^s  College,  Oxford,  434 ;  the  msnor 

granted  by  James  L   to  Sir  Heaxy 

Brown,  524 ;  present  owner,  A. ;  reoordi 

of  its  Hundred  Court,  778.    See  sbo 

p.  715. 
Marden  and  HoUingboome,  snit  for  landi 

in,  63. 
Maresfield,  in  Sussex,  579. 
St.  Margaret,  borough  of,  16L  ^ 
Mazgate,  a  member  of  Sandwich,  jld. 

1565,    512;     O^Connor    and    others 

arrested  at,  626. 
SI  Martin,  hundred  of,  153  and  n.,  165. 
St.  Martin,  lyychurch,  295  n. 
St.  Marr,  in  Ronmey  Marsh,  not  men- 
tioned in  Domesday,  765. 
Mascals,  a  manor  in  Brenchley,  12. 
Mayfield,  Edward  I.  at,  255. 
Maytham,  trade  in  firewood,  336. 
Maytham  Creek,  253. 
Maytham,  East,  ancient  vessel  discovered 

at,  653. 
Maytham,  Great,  its  owners,  11. 
Maytham  Hall,  not  on  its  originsl  site, 

11. 
Maytham,  Little,  its  owners,  IL 
Mederesham,  Sussex,  134. 
Medway,  fishery  in  the,  dispute  about, 

109 ;  plans  for  improving  the  navigs- 

tion,  661. 
Mekelande,  land  in,  held  by  St.  Kathe- 

rine's  hospital,  London,  147. 
Melbourne,  Victoria,  a  Caxton  fund  in, 

424. 
Meopham,  manor  of,   143;  Richard  de 

Toncbridge's  lands  in,  108. 
Merdenne,  in  Smerdenne,  134. 
Mereworth,     privileges     claimed     for 

De  Clare's  tenants  in,  108.     See  alio 

pp.  715,  743. 
Mersham,  manor  of,  136 ;  ill^aUy  seized, 

137;    the  church,    a  sanctuary,   52; 

incumbent  of,   temp.   Edw.   I.,   232. 

See  also  p.  716. 
Mersham  Hatch,  746. 
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MenhamPaikf  appendant  to  Aldington, 
523. 

Merton,  in  Patrizboome,  manor  of,  159 
andn, 

MethTon,  battle  of,  263. 

Miflhelham  Priory,  in  Snuez,  12. 

Mid  Kent,  a  modem  Parliamentary 
dividon,  686 ;  parochial  diviaion,  847. 

Middleton.    See  if »/^on. 

Midley,  its  chnrch  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day, 763. 

Hilbroke,  a  manor  in  Chiddingstone,  12. 

Mile  End!,  Growmer,  the  sheriff  of  Kent, 
beheaded  at,  385. 

IGlkhonse  Street,  Edward  L  at,  25a 

Milton,  hundred  of,  146 ;  its  extent,  147; 
sranted  to  John  de  Burgh  for  life,  ib, ; 
its  jorisdiction  over  Muden,  376 ;  its 
great  extent,  809 ;  its  peculiar  condi- 
tion, 810. 

MUton,  near  Canterbury,  81L 

Milton,  near  Gravesend,  Richard  de 
Tonebridge's  lands  in,  108 ;  fort  erected 
at,  by  Henry  VIIL,  438 ;  formerly  an 
assize  town,  820. 

Milton  next  Sittingboume,  miraculous 
cure  at,  92 ;  a  member  of  Sandwich, 
A.i>.  1565,  512;  Wyatt's  proclamation 
published  at,  471;  present  owner  of 
the  manor,  524. 

Milton  and  King's  Ferry,  in  Sheppey, 
bad  state  of  the  road  between,  491. 

Mincing  Court,  or  Minikins  Court,  in 
Shadoxhurst,  17. 

Minster  in  Thanet,  early  church  at, 
797 :  its  owner,  158 ;  exactions  in,  162. 

Moatelands,  a  manor  in  Hadlow,  14. 

Monday  Boys,  a  detached  portion  of 
Little  Chart,  508. 

Mongeham,  borough  of,  161. 

Monkton,  its  owner,  158;  its  tenants 
withdrawn  from  the  hundred,  162. 

Monmouth  Castle,  222. 

Moorhouse,  in  Hawkhurst,  478,  500. 

Morgien,  a  manor  in  Tenterden,  19. 

Mortimer's  Cross,  battle  of,  405. 

Mote,  the,  portraits  of  the  Wyatts  at, 
474  n, :  review  at,  628  and  n. 

Mothingbery,  in  Marden,  133. 

Motinden,  or  Modindene  Prioir,  14: 
foundation  of,  416  and  n, ;  fanciful 
derivation  of  the  name,  ib,  n. ;  its 
miracle  plays,  417  n. ;  suppressed,  417, 
463. 

Mottingham,  a  poopession  of  Avicia 
de  Aula,  140. 

Kacoolt  tile-ldlnB,  their  great  antiquity, 
211. 


Nash,  borough  of,  806. 

Natingden,  or  Natindone,  privil^es 
claimed  for  De  Clare's  tenants  in,  108 ; 
tenants  of,  withdrawn  from  the  hun- 
dred, 154. 

Nettiestead,  privileges  claimed  for 
De  Clare's  tenants  in,  108.  See  also 
p.  716. 

Newchuroh,  hundred  of,  138,  165,  763. 

Newenden,  a  manor,  10  and  n.  ;  house  of 
Carmelite  friars  in,  16 ;  Castle  Toll, 
ib.  ;  ancient  font  in  the  church,  16; 
withdrawn  from  the  hundred,  125 : 
heldby  Richard  deWalay8,133;  Foreign 
of,  166 ;  wrongly  said  to  be  in  Sussex, 
240 ;  claim  of  Richard  le  Waleyse,  241 ; 
withdrawal  from  the  hundred,  ib.  ; 
Edwiurd  I.  at,  257  ;  trade  in  firewood, 
336 ;  Parliamentiury  Survey,  555.  See 
also  p.  716. 

Newgate,  its  early  existence  as  a  prison, 
56  and  n. ;  smugglers  rescued  from, 
622. 

Newington  by  Sittingboume,  old  Cus- 
tumaJ  of,  5, 6 ;  how  distingoished  from 
Newington  next  Hythe,  227  ». ;  the 
church  appropriated  to  Cardinal's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  434. 

Newington  next  Hythe,  mentioned  in 
Domesday,  763 ;  a  possession  of  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  71  n. 

Newstede,  in  Staplehurst,  its  owners,  18. 

Nicole,  for  Lincoln,  in  ear?Y  documents, 
258  and  n. 

Nore,  mutiny  at  the,  625« 

Norfolk,  its  taxation,  temp.  Edw.  III., 
342. 

North,  a  borough  of  Cranbrook,  230. 

Northampton,  Parliament  at,  267 ; 
battle  of,  405,  427. 

Northamptonshire,  iron  ore  from,  680. 

Northboume,  manor  of,  161;  exactions 
in,  162 ;  parish  of,  800. 

Northene,  borough  of,  154. 

Northfleet,  a  possession  of  the  Hever 
family,  15 ;  Richard  de  Tonebridge's 
lands  in,  108. 

North  Frith,  park  of,  near  Tunbridge, 
429 ;  granted  to  Sir  Edward  Guldef  ord, 
451;  afterwards  to  Lord  Hunsdon, 
432,  478. 

Northiam,  Queen  Elizabeth  at,  494. 

Northwade,  lands  in,  given  by  King 
Richard  to  the  lepers  of  I^angport,  147. 

Norton,  a  living  held  by  Laud,  591,  847. 

Norwich,  its  clothing  trade,  325. 

OfiQiam,  Richard  de  Tonebridge's  lands 
in,  108. 
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Oflham  Wood,   tithe    raits  r^gardiiigy 

609,  610. 
Old  Hfty,  in  Mereworth,  716. 
Old  Sorrenden,  in  Bethenden,  415  n. 
Omenden,   Omendenneahoke,  in  Gran- : 

brook,  332  &nd  n. 
Ore,  half  a  church  at,    mentioned  in 
Domesday,  764  n. ;  Templars*  lands . 
in,  29L 

Orgarswick,  not  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day, 765. 

Orlestone,  two  churches  at,  mentioned 
in  Domesday,  763 ;  owners  of  the 
manor,  717 ;  this  never  belonged  to 
the  Church,  801  n. 

Orpington,  the  manor  of,  illegally 
seized,  141 ;  Queen  Elizabeth  enter- 
tained at,  493. 

Osmundesheye,  a  possession  of  the  monks 
of  Christ  Churcn,  Canterbury,  147. 

Ospringe,  nailboume  at,  112 ;  the  Foreign 
of,  166. 

Ospringe,  the  manor  of,  granted  to 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  71 ;  held  bv  Queen 
Eleanor,  127;  part  of  the  dower  of 
Queen  Margaret,  257;  hence  called 
Queen's  Court,  xb.  ;  the  Maison  Dieu 
at,  founded  by  Henry  III.,  14  and  n., 
132,  150,  152,  212;  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales,  writes  letters  from  thence,  262. 

Ospringe,  deanery  of,  821. 

Oterford,  woods  and  fish  ponds  at,  128. 

Otford,  Richard  de  Toneoridge's  lands 
in,  108  ;  charge  against  the  bailiff  at, 
142  ;  extortions  of  the  escheator,  ib. ; 
Henry  VIIT.  at,  435  and  n. 

Otford  Weald,  a  dene  in  Penshurst,  17. 

Otham,  the  living  of,  given  to  a  Presby- 
terian, 589. 

Otterden,  the  seat  of  Sir  Anthony 
Aucher,  524. 

Otterpole,  its  holder,  t.  Edw.  I.,  138. 

Ovely,  or  Owlye,  its  eariy  owners,  20. 

Ovenhelle,  in  Boxley,  128. 

Ovings  Wood,  tithe  suits  concerning, 
609,  GIO. 

Oxcnhoath,  tenure  of  the  manor  of,  190, 
718  ;  the  two  parks,  743 ;  annexed  to 
West  Peckham,  801. 

Oxford,  the  Mad  Parliament  at,  76  and 
n.  ;  the  Barons  meet  there,  79  :  cap- 
tured by  the  King,  and  the  scholars 
expelled,  80. 

Oxncy  ferry,  427  and  n, 

Oxney,  hundred  of,  139,  165,  763 ;  found 
bound  to  rci)air  and  maintain  a  bridge, 
240. 

Oxney,  Isle  of,  13, 


Paddlesworth,  chapel  of,  524. 
Paddock  Wood,  in  Brenohley,  4. 
Palatinate,  emigration  of  Knjglish  oloih- 

workers  to  the,  568. 
Palstre,  or  Palstrei,  a  manor  in  the  Isle 

of  Oxney,  20 ;  its  churchy  20,  763. 
Panthurst  Park,  74a 
Parrock  Croft,  in  Chiddingstone,  4  n. 
Patrixboume,  its  holders,  158 ;  the  alien 

priory  at,  seized  by  Edward  L,  236. 
Pattenden,  in  Goudhurst,  13 ;  prison  at, 

24L 
St.  Paul's  cathedral  burnt,  581 ;  rebuild- 
ing of,  ib, ;  the  iron  balnstrades  and 
gates,  ib, 
Paul's  Leigh,  its  owners,  16,  714. 
Peasridge,  Upper,  a  manor   belonging 

to  the  Badlesmeres,  13. 
Peckham,  early  owners  of,  14. 
Peckham,  East,  Richard  de  Tonebridge's 

lands  in,  108.     See  also  p.  718. 
Peckham,  Up  and  West,  manor  of,  its 

tenure,  13u. 
Peckham,  West,  parish  of,  how  formed, 
801 ;  belonged  to  Leofwine,  718;  yeariy 
value  of  the  living,  50. 
Pembury,  manors  in,  16. 
Pencestre,  Penchester.    Su  Penshurst. 
Penenden,    the  pasture   of,  interfered 

with,  by  the  abbot  of  Boxley,  128. 
Penenden  Heath,  the  county  court  not 
always  held  at,  120 ;  county  meeting 
at,  in  1828,  654. 
Penshurst,  its  early  owners,  17 ;  denes 
in,    t&. ;   the    Oak   in,    ib.   n.,  517; 
survey    of,    A.D.    1521,    429;    tokens 
issued  at,  840 ;  its  scenery,  718 ;  the 
park,  743. 
Penshurst  Halymote,  its  holders,  17. 
Pepingbury,  the  church  appropriated  to 

Cardinal  College,  Oxford,  434. 
Pepingstraw,  in  Offham,  355. 
Petham,  hundred  of,  159,  165,  800. 
Petham,  parish  of,  how  formed,  805. 
Pettehurst,  a  dene  of  Marden,  132. 
Pevensey,  agreement  of  the  men  of,  with 
the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Porta, 
449. 
Philipotts,  a  manor  in  Leigh,  16,  19. 
Philpot's  cross,  in  Hawkhurst,  499  n. 
Pikindone,  withdrawn  from  the  hundred, 

42. 
Pilgrims'  lane,  its  course,  640,  647  n, ; 
not  the  correct  northern  boundary  of 
the  Weald,  647 ;  in  some  cases  adopted 
by  consent,  t6. 
Pipsdcn's  cross,  in  Hawkhurst,  499. 
Pitlesden,   a  manor  in  Tenterden,  19; 
the  manor  house  of,  259, 
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Plaxtol,  MTerance  of,  from  WroUuuxb 
812  n. 

Plackley,  Lambarde's  notice  of,  366 ;  in- 
cumbent of  the  choroh  of,  temp.  Edw. 
L,  232 ;  token  iBsned  at,  840.  See  also 
p.  719. 

Flomstead,  manor  of,  141 ;  inclosure  of 
the  great  marsh  at,  246  and  n, ;  farther 
innings,  611. 

Plnrenden,  a  dene  of  Wye,  20. 

Flnrinden,  in  Woodchurch,  2Q. 

PoitierB,  battle  of,  340. 

Pomfret,  or  Pontefraot  Castle,  records 
deposited  in,  298 ;  Richard  II.  said  to 
be  mnrdered  at,  375  and  n. 

Pontis  Edulroi.    See  Edenbridge, 

Poole  custom-house,  broken  open  by 
smugglers,  620. 

Porchester  Castle,  the  bishop  of  Glasgow 
imprisoned  in,  264. 

Portledge,  or  Port-Limche,  775  n. 

Portsmouth  burnt  by  the  Cinque  Ports 
fleet,  temp.  Henry  III.,  97  n. 

Portsmouth  and  Tarmoutb,  battle  be- 
tween the  ships  of,  226. 

Postern,  a  park  near  Tunbridge,  429. 

Postling  and  its  members,  152 ;  various 
holders,  t6. 

Ponntney,  hundred  of,  165. 

Preston,  hundred  of,  158  and  n.,  165. 

Preston  near  Faversham,  early  church 
at,  796. 

Preston  next  Wingham,  the  manor- 
house  of,  318. 

Prisles,  in  Pemburv,  a  possession  of  the 
abbey^  of  Bobertsbridge,  16. 

Pzomhill,  destruction  of,  250. 

Pykindenne,  a  dene  in  Marden,  132. 


QaarryHOls,  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Weald,  85. 

Queenborough,  Jews  drowned  near,  219 ; 
a  staple  town,  329;  a  member  of 
Sandwich,  A.D.  1565,  512. 

Queenborough  Castle  rebuilt  b^  Edward 
IIL,  329  11.  ;  defended  agamst  Jack 
Cade,  386  ;  destroyed  by  the  Par- 
liamentarians, 557. 

Qneen*s  Court,  Ospringe,  257. 


St.  Radegund's,  Dover,  Edward  I.  at, 

255,257. 
Radmersham.    See  Bodmertham, 
Kamhurst,  in  Bidborough,  12. 
Ramsgate,  a  common  road  stopped  at, 

162;   a  member   of   Sandwich,  A.D. 

1565,  512;  iti high  ooxiftable,  808  n. 


Reculver,  once  a  hundred,  157;  early 
church  at,  797 ;  exactions  in,  162  ;  a 
member  of  Sandwich,  A.D.  1565,  512. 

Rede,  manor  of,  in  Marden,  373. 

Red  Hills,  the,  as  the  boimdary  of  the 
Weald,  85,  640,  641. 

Redleaf,  in  Penshurst,  survey  of,  A.D. 
1521,  429. 

Renham,  in  Chelesherste,  147. 

Rethyng,  trade  in  firewood,  as  a  cloak 
for  smuggling,  336. 

Rhode,  borough  of,  800,  801. 

Ridley,  Richud  de  Tonebridge*s  lands 
in,  108. 

Ringslow,  hundred  of,  162, 165, 

Ripple  Court,  in  Westwell,  its  owners, 

Ripton  (or  Rijientonc),  in  Ashford,  the 
seat  of  William  de  Valoignes,  118, 807. 

Ripton,  Great  and  Little,  park  made  at, 
554  ;  why  disparked,  555  and  n. 

Riverhead,  in  Sevenoaks,  631,  801. 

Robertsbridge,  convent  of,  16 ;  grant  of 
Henry  III.  to  the  abbot  of,  3(3 ;  ravage 
committed  at,  by  the  royal  troops,  84  ; 
cannon  foundry  at,  492. 

Rochester,  city  of,  144 ;  why  held  by  the 
Kin^,  145 ;  rated  as  a  hundred,  ib. ; 
privileges,  t6.  ;  prison  at,  32  ;  price  of 
wheat  in  the  14th  centurv,  210 ;  Cade 
sends  his  plunder  to,  386  ;  remains 
loyal  during  Wyatt's  rebellion,  469 
and  n. ;  the  port  a  member  of  Sand- 
wich, A.D.  1565,  512 ;  Queen  Elizabeth 
at,  496 ;  the  Crown  Inn,  t&. ;  Satis, 
497 ;  assembly  of  the  Royalists  at,  in 
1648,  540;  reception  of  Charles  II., 
556;  fiight  of  James  II.  from,  565; 
formerly  an  assize  town,  820. 

Rochester  Bridge  carried  away  bv  a 
flood,  246 ;  broken  down,  on  fear  of  an 
invasion,  364 ;  rebuilt,  ib. ;  remission 
of  sins  to  contributors  to  its  repair, 
415  n. ;  gift  of  railings  by  Archbishop 
Warham,  445  ;  act  for  its  maintenance 
and  repair,  51L 

Rochester  Castle,  Hubert  de  Burgh  its 
governor,  71  and  n. ;  its  foreign  governor 
displaced,  76  n. ;  besieged  by  the  Barons, 
80 ;  relieved  by  Henry  III.,  81,  82 ;  the 
earl  of  Stratheam  imprisoned  in,  2C4 ; 
rebels  confined  there,  280 ;  the  queen 
of  Robert  Bruce  and  other  Scottish 
prisoners,  300 ;  a  bondsman  imprisoned 
in,  bv  Sir  Simon  Burley,  354 ;  released 
bv  tne  Wat  Tyler  insurgents,  360; 
Wyatt's  head- Quarters,  469. 

Rochester  Catheoral,  desecration  of,  by 
the  Barons,  82, 
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Boohester,  deanery  of,  822. 

Bochester  and  St.  Albans,  arohdeaooniy 
of,  822. 

Bodmenham  (or  Badmenham),  land  in, 
sold  to  the  HospitalleTB,  147  and  n. ; 
Templars*  lands  in,  291. 

Bokeslej.    See  BuxUy. 

Bolvenden  hundred,  125,  164;  fonnd 
bound  to  repair  and  maintain  abridge, 
240;  its  manors,  17;  timber  wrong- 
fully taken  by  tenants  in,  202;  the 
ohuroh,  a  sanctuary,  36:  token  issued 
at,  841 ;  Gobbett  at,  65l  See  also  p. 
719. 

Bolvynden,  dene  of,  oonoession  to  the 
tenants,  426. 

Bomden  in  Smarden,  its  early  owners,  18. 

Bomney,  mentioned  in  Domesday,  763 : 
royal  admonition  to  the  barons  and 
bailiffs  of,  74 ;  the  countess  of  Leices- 
ter at,  96 ;  hospital  for  lepers  at,  64 ; 
an  alien  priory  founded  at,  by  John 
Maunsel,  102 ;  this  seized  by  Edward 
I. ,  236 ;  visit  of  Edward  I.  to,  265  and  n. 

Bomney,  New,  rise  of,  766 ;  incumbent 
of  the  church  of,  temp.  Edw.  L,  233 ; 
Gobbett  at,  846. 

Bomney,  Old,  Gobbett  at,  845. 

Bomney  Marsh,  never  a  part  of  Andred 
or  any  other  forest,  759 ;  embankment 
of,  ascribed  to  the  Komang,  250;  its 
hundreds  and  lordships;  temp.  Edw. 
II. ,  295 ;  decay  of,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.. 
450 ;  smuggling  in,  567,  572,  574  and 
V,  ;  church  building  and  population 
in,  768,  846. 

Bosamond's  Tower,  Westenhanger,  496. 

Bother,  course  of  the,  changed  by  a  great 
storm,  250,  761 ;  remarks  by  Mr. 
James  Elliott,  251,  761;  its  old  bed 
the  original  county  boundary,  752. 

Bothwell,  common  lands  of,  691,  n, 

Boting,  in  Plucklev,  its  tenure,  719. 

Botinge,  in  GalehiU  hundred,  134. 

Boydon  Hall  tithe  suits,  609. 

Buckinge,  mentioned  in  Domesday,  763 ; 
tithe  suit  at,  719,  720. 

Budlow,  borough  of,  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  Ashford,  135,  807  n. 

Buffin's  Hill,  in  Aldington,  523. 

Bugmorhill,  borough  of,  in  Brenchley, 
15,  131.  705,  802. 

Busthall,  in  Tunbridge,  a  resort  of  the 
Puritans,  725. 

Buxley,  hundred  of,  141, 163. 

Buxley,  parish  of,  its  union  with  North 
Cray,  268  n. 

Byariii,  manor  of ,  146. 


Bydlingwalle,  a  member  of  the  barony 
of  Ghilham^  150. 

Bye,  etymolory  of,  35;  ita  chureh  a 
sanctuary,  3d,  50 :  royal  admonition 
to  the  barons  ana  bailiffs  of,  74 ;  ob- 
tained by  exchange  from  the  i^bot  of 
Fecamp,  98;  Tenterden  joined  to, 
402;  Queen  £licabeth*s  visit  to,  494; 
landing  of  Boyalists  at,  533 ;  means 
taken  to  intercept  them  when  crossing 
the  Medway,  ib.  and  n,;  gavelkind  in, 
756  and  fk 

Bypes,  the,  at  Lydd,  35. 

Bysedenne,  its  owner,  17. 

Salehunt  onoe  aoeesaible  from  the  sea, 
253. 

Salisbury,  part  of  Gade's  body  sent  to, 
400;  Henry,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
beheaded  at,  427. 

Saltwood,  extortion  and  waste  at,  by  an 
eecheator,  152. 

Saltwood  Gastle,  Lollards  confined  in, 
377 :  partly  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, 513. 

Sandgate,  Queen  Elisabeth  at,  ^6u 

Sandhurst,  manors  in,  17 ;  token  issaed 
at,  84L    See  also  p.  720. 

Sandown  Gastle  captured  by  the  Boyal- 
ists, 540;  retaken  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarians, 552. 

Sandpett,  borough  of,  806. 

Sandwich,  the  most  important  Kentish 
port,  temp.  Hen.  III.,  Ill ;  burnt  by 
Ix>uiB  the  Dauphin,  66 ;  grant  in  com- 
pensation from  Henry  III.,  ib.  n.; 
royal  admonition  to  the  barons  and 
bailiffs  of,  74  ;  the  burgesses  of,  visit 
the  countess  of  Leice^r  at  Dover 
Gastle,  96 ;  illegal  exportation  of  wool 
from,  156 ;  probably  once  a  hundred, 
162 ;  its  privileges,  i&.  n. ;  its  flourish- 
ing state,  temp.  Edw.  I.,  163 ;  hii 
landing  there,  Z26;  the  mayor  and 
jurats  of,  made  guardians  of  infants 
m  ^  the  Ginque  Ports,  254 ;  the  ap- 
pointed port  for  the  export  of  woob, 
&c.,  328;  a  staple  town,  329;  land- 
ing of  the  Black  Prince  and  King  John 
of  France  at,  343  and  n.  ;  sacked  by 
the  French,  404 ;  Lord  Bivers  seised 
at,  by  the  Yorkists,  ib, ;  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth at,  496 ;  state  of  the  port,  A.D. 
1565,  511 ;  its  members,  512  ;  foreign 
settlers,  480  and  n.  ,848 ;  ei^thquake  at, 
513 ;  visited  by  the  Kentish  royalisti» 
539 ;  a  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  at, 
ib»  n* 

Sandwiohi  deaneiy  of  1 82L 
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Satis,  Mr.  Wattf  i  house  at  Boohetter, 
why  BO  styled,  497. 

Savoy,  Palace  of  the,  the  reddenee  of 
Kiiig  John  of  Franoe,  344 ;  dies  there, 
345 :  bnmt  by  the  Wat  Tylerrebe]s,362. 

SazenniirBt,  now  Sissinghnrst,  13. 

Sayes  Court,  Deptford,  596  and  n. 

Scarborough  GasUe,  Gkbveston  captured 
at,  269. 

Sohorham  (Shoreham),  7. 

Scintlinse,  the  fee  of,  141. 

Scotland,  contest  for  the  crown  of,  223  ; 
Balliol  made  prisoner,  ib,  ;  the  Scots 
again  take  arms,  226  ;  si^re  of  Caer- 
laverock,  ib, ;  the  cloth  trade  of,  606. 

Scotney,  in  Lamberhuist,  16. 

Scotn^  Castle,  524,  745. 

Scot's  Float,  effect  of  the  sluice  erected 
ftt,254. 

Soott's  Hall,  Smeeth,  746  and  n. ;  ap- 
pendant to  Aldington,  523 ;  arms  at, 
seized  by  the  Royalists,  538. 

Scray,  latn  of,  164 ;  parishes  severed  by 
the,  797  n. 

Seaford,  agreement  of  the  men  of,  with 
the  Lordf  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
449. 

Scale,  tenure  of  the  manor  of,  181; 
granted  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  478. 

Seasalter,  Foreign  of,  166. 

Seaton,  in  Boughton  Aluph,  singular 
tenure  by  which  held,  181. 

Sebrocke,  the  mill  at,  426. 

Selbrittenden,  hundred  of,  125, 164. 

Selling  church,  armorial  glass  in  the  east 
window  of,  316. 

Sellinge,  not  mentioned  in  Domesday, 
765 ;  its  vicar  witness  to  a  miraculous 
cure,  92 ;  its  owners,  138. 

Sendenne,  a  dene  of  Biarden,  132. 

Seven  Hundreds  of  the  Weald,  number 
of  manors  in  the,  in  the  13th  century, 
10 ;  farmed  out,  119,  239 :  Plea  BoUs 
relating  to  the,  41 ;  held  by  Boger  de 
L^bourne,  temp.  Hen.  IIL,  81  n.,  121, 
73»i  the  Hundred  Boll,  121 ;  Parlia- 
mentazv  Survey,  555  ^  probably  then 
enjoyed  a  separate  civu  jurisoiction, 
ib,  n, 

Sevenoaks,  formation  of  the  parish  of, 
801;  murder  of  a  brother  at,  46; 
the  manor  granted  to  Lord  Hunsdon, 
478 ;  BoyaUst  rising  at,  533 ;  formerly 
an  assise  town,  820 ;  tokens  issued  at, 
84L    See  also  p.  720. 

Sevenoaks  Weald,  80L 

Shadozhurst,  manors  in.  17, 721 ;  incnm 
bent  of  th«  einuroh  of,  temp.  £dw,  I., 


Shalmesf ord,  borou^  of,  150. 

Shalmesford  mill,  209  n. 

Shamele,  hundred  of,  143, 163 ;  given  to 

the  Templars,  t6.,  29L 
Shamden,  m  Edenbridge,  12, 13. 
Sharpness,  wool  from,  ^)9 ;  oysters  from, 

AxO, 

Sheemess,  the  fort  of,  destroyed  bv  the 

Dutch,  558 ;  the  ville  of,  813  and  n, 
Sheldwich,    privileges    claimed  for  De 

Clare's  tenants  in,  108. 
Shellness,  James  IL,  seised  at,  562. 
Shelve,  encroachment  on  the  highway 

at,  54  and  n. 
Sheppey,  petition  from,  504 ;  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea,  755. 
Shen%inhope,  lath  of,  164  n, 
Shipboume,  or  Shipboume  Puttenden, 

its  tenure,  17 ;  its  early  owners,  ib, ; 

suit  about  lands  in,  59 ;  township  of, 

129.     See  also  p.  721. 
Shipway,  lath  of,  164. 
Shipway,    directions    for   holding   the 

Court  at,  74. 
Shipway  Cross  in  Lympne,  99 ;  oaths 

taken  at,  99  and  n. 
Shirley  Moor,  its  extent  and  character, 

505  fi. 
Shoarte,  borough  of,  800. 
Shorehain,  deanery  of,  822. 
Shomcliffe,  camp  at,  638. 
Shome,  manor  of,  143 ;  its  tenure,  181. 
Shotyndon,  murder  in,  245. 
Shoyswell  hundred,  in  Sussex,  753  n. 
Shuppeweye,  bailiwick  of,  152. 
Sif therst,  a  manor  in  Marden,  16. 
Sissinghurst,  foundation  of  a  chapel  at, 

13 ;    Edward    I.    probably   at,    255 ; 

Queen    Elizabeth    at,   495;    present 

made  to  her,  ib.  ;  the  park,  743. 
Sissinghurst  Castle  used  as  a   prison, 

61L 
Sissinghurst  Castle  farm,  668  and  n, 
Sittingboume,  land  in,  sold  to  the  nuns 

of  Clerkenwell,  147  ;  fruit  culture  at, 

515 ;  grant  of  a  charter  to,  by  Eliza- 
beth, 496  and  n. 
Sittingboume,  deanery  of,  821,  822. 
Skelcrouch,  in  Hawkhurst,  499  n. 
Slaughterhouse  Meadows,  610. 
Slinddn,  an  arcliiepiscopal  mansion  in 

Sussex,  15,  67,  231,  232  ;  Archbishop 

Langton  dies  there,  15,  67. 
Sloghdam,  charcoal  burning  at,  335. 
Sluys,  Edward  I.  at,  226. 
Smallhythe,  once  a  haven,  338 ;  its  port 

destroyed,  ib, 
Smarden.  rival  claims  tojurisdiction  over, 

18;  Edward  L  at,  265;  the  ohurcu, 
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a  Ranctuary,  33;  incumbent  of  the 
church  of,  temp.  Edw.  I.,  232;  com- 
plaint against  the  rector  of,  A.D.  1640, 
587 ;  token  issued  at,  841.  See  also 
p.  721. 

Smeeth,  living  of,  formerly  united  to 
Aldington,  442  n.,  806. 

Smithditch,  borough  of,  40. 

Smoghele,  a  dene  of  Marden,  132. 

Snargate,  Cobbett  at,  845. 

Snave,  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  765. 

Snoddenne,  in  Calehill,  134. 

Socumbe,  obstruction  of  a  path  in,  245. 

Somerden,  hundred  of,  127,  163. 

Somerfield,  in  Sellindge,  746  and  n. 

Somerhill,  in  Tunbridge,  the  residence 
of  the  bailiff  of  the  South  Frith,  19 ; 
house  built  by  Lord  Clanricarde,  520 ; 
granted  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  521; 
subsequent  history,  and  present  owner, 
ib. 

South,  Foreign  of,  166. 

Southampton,  ravages  of  the  French  at, 
342. 

Southborou^h  in  Tunbridge,  a  resort  of 
the  Cavahers,  725. 

Southfleet,  Richaid  de  Tonebridge's 
land  in,  108. 

South  Frith,  the  chase  of  the  earls  of 
Gloucester,  19  ;  descent  of  the  manor 
and  forest  of,  348 ;  the  park  granted 
to  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  432; 
vested  in  Frances,  countess  of  Essex, 
ib. 

Southwark,  occupied  by  Jack  Cade,  386. 

Speldhurst,  its  early  owners,  18 ;  sus- 
pected murder  at,  43  ;  token  issued  at, 
841.     See  also  p.  722. 

Spilsill,  in  Staplehurst,  its  owners,  18. 

Spit's  Wall,  253. 

Spood  Lane,  in  Cowden,  487,  577. 

Stallisfield,  manor  of,  149;  Templars* 
lands  in,  291. 

Stanford,  manor  of,  151 ;  its  chapel,  524 ; 
the  parish  severed  by  the  Stone  Street, 
805. 

Staplegate,  borough  of,  813. 

Staplehurst,  its  early  owners,  18 ;  suit 
for  lands  in,  62 ;  incumbent  of  the 
church  of,  temp.  Edw.  I.,  233;  the 
manor  forfeited  by  Sir  Henry  Isley, 
and  given  to  Sir  John  Baker,  474  n.  ; 
dispute  between  the  parishioners  of, 
and  their  rector,  593;  the  church 
damaged  by  a  storm,  596  and  n.  ; 
token  issued  at,  844.     See  also  p.  722. 

Stamdenne,  a  dene  of  Marden,  132. 

Stellinge,  manor  of,  the  tenants  with- 
drawn from  the  hundred,  151 ;  privi- 


leges claimed  for  De  Clarets  tenants  in, 
108  ;   extra-parochial  district  in,  805. 

St.  Stephen,  Canterbury,  800. 

Stirling,  Warrenne,  earl  of  Surrey,  de- 
feated at,  226. 

Stodmarsh,  illegal  indosure  in,  157. 

Stokebery,  the  tenants  of,  withdrawn 
from  the  hundred,  128. 

Stonar,  abode  of  Edward  III.  at,  345. 

Stone,  Richard  de  Tonebridge*8  lands  in, 
108. 

Stone,  a  manor  in  Cranbrook,  13. 

Stone  in  Oxney,  ruins  at,  18 ;  not 
named  in  Domesday,  765;  Roman 
altar  found  at,  723. 

Stone  Bridge,  near  Gravesend,  543. 

Stone  Street  road,  the,  forms  a  parish 
boundary,  804.  See  abo  Casar's  Mood. 

Stonlake,  tenants  of,  withdrawn  from 
the  county  court,  127. 

Stour,  act  for  deepening  and  widening 
the  river,  509. 

Stowting,  hundred  of,  151, 164. 

Stowting,  early  church  at,  797. 

Street,  hundred  of,  137,  165. 

Street,  borough  of,  806. 

Street,  a  parish  and  hundred  in  Sussex, 
138  n. 

Strengelande,  woodland  called  the,  451. 

Strood,  manor  of,  given  to  the  Templars, 
143 ;  their  lands  there,  291. 

Stubbins,  a  manor  in  Marden,  its  owners, 
16. 

Sturry,  early  church  at,  797. 

Stutfall,  743. 

Subturnesnod,  wood  of,  139. 

Sudtone.     See  Sutton. 

Suffolk,  ravages  of  the  insurgents  in, 
355  and  n. 

Sundridge,  a  manor  forfeited  by  Sir 
Henry  Isley,  474  n.  ;  title  of  Baron 
given  by,  to  the  Argyle  family,  630 ; 
Bishop  Porteus  buried  in  the  church- 
yard, 617  n.    See  also  p.  723. 

Surreuden,  Old,  its  owners,  11 ;  pur- 
chased by  Archbishop  Kempe,  415  n. 

Surrenden  Dering  plundered  by  the 
Parliamentarians,  554. 

Surrey,  iron  forges  in,  487. 

Surrey  and  Sussex,  only  one  sheriffdom 
until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  300. 

Sussex,  the  people  of,  generallv  opposed 
to  Henrj'  III.,  84  n.  ;  the  cloth  trade 
established,  325 ;  nobles  among  the 
ironmasters  of,  487 ;  destruction  of 
timber  in,  579 ;  customs  of,  as  to  des- 
cent, 756. 

Sussex  Weald,  the  great  teat  of  the  iron 
manufacture,  485.  .     . 
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Suaaex  And  KentUh  ironworks,  579. 

Snihland,  a  dene  of  Marden,  132. 

Sutton  at  Hone  lath,  163. 

Sutton  at  Hone,  manor  of,  142 ;  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales  at,  262;  Templars' 
lands  in,  29L 

Sutton  Castle,  histonr  of,  85 ;  possessed 
by  Simon  de  Monti  ort,  86 ;  the  park, 
743. 

Sutton  Ohurch  damaged  by  an  earth- 
quake, 513. 

Sutton,  East,  murder  at,  54 ;  plundered 
by  the  Parliamentarians,  554.  See  also 
p.  723. 

Sutton  Valence,  why  so  called,  87  :  the 
marriage  portion  of  the  Princess  Elea- 
nor, 1^;  early  presentment  against 
the  people  of,  723;  Lamb's  grammar 
school  fuid  almshouses  at,  482. 

Sutton,  deanery  of,  821,  822. 

Swaneschamp[Swanscombe],aman  himg 
there,  and  cut  down  alive,  142, 143 ;  K. 
de  Tonebridge's  lauds  in,  108  ;  W.  de 
Monohensi's  lands  in,  143. 

Swingfield,  Templars'  lands  in,  29L 

Talebot,  barony  of,  in  Swanscombe,  143. 

Tarbledown,  in  Framfield,  an  archi- 
episcopal  mansion  in  Sussex,  232. 

Tattingbury,  in  Capel,  a  possession  of 
the  priory  of  Tunbridge,  12. 

Teldenne,  timber  wrongfully  taken  by 
tenants  in,  202. 

Tenterden,  hundred  of,  126,  164;  its 
manors,  19 ;  timber  wrongfully  taken 
by  tenants  in,  202;  formed  into  a 
borough,  10 ;  affray  at,  34 ;  suit  for 
lands  in,  64;  encroachment  on  the 
High  Street  of,  240;  the  clothing 
trade  established,  325 ;  annexed  to 
Bye,  402;  visit  of  Henry  VIII.  to, 
438;  the  beacon  at,  499;  refractory 
neople  at,  850 ;  lessee  of  the  rectory, 
556;  the  Court  Hall  burnt,  596; 
€^rge  Fox,  the  Quaker,  at,  676; 
tokens  issued  at,  842 ;  Cobbett  at,  652. 
See  also  p.  724. 

Tenterden  tithe  suit,  its  expensive  cha- 
racter, 648. 

Terston,  manor  of,  130. 

Tewkesbury,  the  earl  of  Gloucester 
buried  at,  222. 

Teynham,  hundred  of,  148, 150, 164  ;  the 
cherry  garden  and  apple  orchard  of 
Kent,  514. 

Teynham,  arohiepiicopal  manor  house 
at,  15. 

Thanet,  miraculous  cmres  in,  92. 

Xl^amngton,  hospital  of  St.  Jacob  at,  17, 


147  and  n.,  261  n. ;  suicide  of  Sir 
James  Hales  at,  468  ;  supposed  scene 
of  Gray's  Country  Churchyard,  630. 

Thevegate,  appendant  to  Aldington,  523. 

Thomey,  price  of  oysters  at,  213. 

Thomcrott  manor,  Leatherhead,  service 
due  from  the  King  to,  679  n. 

Thorough-hall  lane,  Canterbury,  571. 

Throwley,  an  alien  priory,  seized  by 
Edward  I.,  236. 

Ticheteste  [Tickenherst],  borough  of,  800. 

Tififenden  in  Halden,  a  manor,  10 ;  its 
owners,  15. 

Tilbury,  Queen  Elizabeth  at,  500. 

Tildcns,  a  manor  in  Marden,  16. 

Tillingham,  sea-breach  at,  451. 

Tinton,  in  Warehome,  its  state  at  the 
Domesday  survey,  677 ;  had  then  a 
church,  763 ;  the  devise  to  the  Queen, 
678. 

Tokyngehamme,  murder  committed  in 
the  borough  of,  245. 

Toltingtrough,  hundred  of,  143,  163. 

Tong,  church  of,  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day, 810. 

Totlingbery,  early  owners  of,  14. 

Tower  of  London,  Hubert  de  Burgh  its 
governor,  67,  71 ;  the  grand  master  of 
the  Templars  dies  there,  291 ;  Lady 
Badlesmere  imprisoned  in  the,  279. 

Town,  borough  of,  801,  806. 

Townland,  or  Woodchurch,  20. 

Towtou,  battle  of,  405. 

Tramstone,  in  Worth  hundred,  152. 

Trendley  Park,  considered  by  Hasted  the 
first  enclosed  in  England,  153  ;  a  com- 
mon way  through,  illegally  closed,  157. 

Trevesworth,  privileges  claimed  for  De 
Clare's  tenants  in,  108. 

Tribur,  council  of,  740  and  n, 

Trimworth,  privileges  claimed  for  De 
Clare's  tenants  in,  108. 

Trottescliffe,  early  church  at,  796. 

Tudely,  12 ;  patronage  of  the  church  of, 
19  ;  manors  in,  ib. ;  Kichard  de  Tone- 
bridge's  lands  in,  108  ;  the  church  ap- 
propriated to  Carilinal's  College,  Ox- 
ford, 434.     See  abo  p.  724. 

Tunbridge,  timber  from  the  forest  of,  2. 

Tunbridge,  formation  of  the  parish, 
801 ;  peculiar  services  in  the  arch- 
bishop's manor  of,  6 ;  its  other  manors, 
20;  the  Foreign,  166;  the  hundred, 
164 ;  the  Lowy,  56,  105  ;  the  town  of, 
burnt,  83 ;  price  of  oats  at,  in  the  14th 
century,  210 :  sends  two  burgesses  to 
Parliament,  248 ;  grant  of  murage  and 
pavage,  .296 ;  Templars*  lands  in,  291 ; 
numerous  foresti  and  parks,  743;  sur 
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rvf  of.  A.D.  1521,  428 ;  ntnted  to  the 
eurl  of  Warwick,  491 ;  to  Gazdinal  Pole, 
432 ;  the  manor,  castle,  and  dememe 
lands  granted  to  Lord  JBLunsdon,  431, 
478 ;  a  woman  burnt  at,  for  poisoning 
her  husband,  512;  tokens  issued  at, 
842;  early  stage  coach  to,  583.  See 
also  p.  72i 

Tonbridge  Castle  described,  105 ;  dispute 
concerning  it  and  the  town  between 
Hubert  de  Burgh  and  Archbishop 
Wethershed,  68 ;  taken  by  Henry  III., 
83 ;  second  siege,  117 ;  put  into  the 
hands  of  Richazd,  King  of  the  Bomans, 
112;  men  fined  for  serving  at  the 
siege  of,  134,  149,  150,  151, 158, 159, 
161 ;  seized  by  Edward  L,  222 ;  his 
son  Prince  Edward  resides  there,  223, 
224,  298 ;  vested  in  Hugh  de  Audley, 
junior,  295;  forfeited  by  him,  296, 
314 ;  ordered  to  be  demolished,  314 ; 
this  not  done,  ib.  and  n. ;  its  custody 
during  minority  claimed  by  the  arch- 
bishops, 365;  confirmed  to  them  by 
Bichard  II.,  366;  granted  to  Lord 
Hunsdon,  4^,  478 ;  its  present  owner, 
520. 

Tonbridge  Priory,  12 ;  burnt,  19 ;  ques- 
tion of  suppression,  and  dcToting  the 
revenues  to  education,  432,  433 ;  grant 
of,  to  Wolsey,  434  ;  forfeited  by  his 
attainder,  ib.  ;  the  site  granted  to  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  434 ;  suppressed,  463. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  as  described  by  Lord 
Macaulay,  597. 

Tunlonde,  the  half  fee  of,  unjustly 
seized,  123. 

Tunstall,  franchises  in,  claimed  by 
Stephen  de  Pencestre,  147 ;  belonged 
to  Henry  de  Cobham,  sen.,  temp. 
Edw.  IL,  294;  the  manor  owned  by 
William  Crowmer,  385  n.  ;  treasure 
trove  at,  618  ;  the  rectory  of,  given  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury  by  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  71  n. 

Tunstall  Green,  Mr.  Edward  Hales*  house 
at,  537 ;  the  Boyalist  rising  begins 
there,  t6. 

Tutbury  Castle,  records  deposited  in,298. 

Twisden,  a  manor  in  Sandhurst,  1 7. 

Twisden  (or  Twyssenden),  in  Goudhurst, 
13. 

Twyford,  hundred  of,  130, 163. 

Udimore,   Edward    I.   at,  224  and  n. ; 

issues  from  thence  a  promise  to  redress 

all  grievances,  224. 
tJlcomb.  a  possession  of  the  Si  Legers. 

725;  Ml  f oundxy  at,  595. 


Upohuroh,  wool  from,  209. 
Upnor  Castle,   assailed  by  the  Dutch 
fleet,  558. 

Yenella  at  Canterbury,  explained,  571  x. 

Wachleston,  or  Waokelstane,  hundred 
of,  164  ;  not  included  in  the  Hundred 
Boll,  118,  119 ;  aUuded  to,  127, 129, 
13L 

Wadenhall,  in  Stowting  hundred,  15L 

Wainwav  Creek,  or  Watering,  252,  752. 

Wakefield,  battle  of,  405. 

Walland  Marsh,  251,  752. 

Wallinghurst,  a  manor  belonging  to  the 
abbey  of  Faversham,  13. 

Walmer  Castle  captured  by  the  Boyidists, 
540 ;  retaken  by  the  Parliamentarians, 
552. 

Waltham,  parish  of,  how  formed,  805; 
Templarr  lands  in,  291  and  n. 

Waltham,  Ashenfieldin,  78. 

Waltham  Cross,  its  builder,  247  n. 

Wandeshese,  a  dene  in  Marden,  132. 

Wantage,  two  ohurohes  in  one  church- 
yard  formerly  at,  764  n. 

Warden,  encroachment  of  the  sea  at,  755. 

Warehome,  mentioned  in  Domesday, 
763;  the  residence  of  Hugh  de 
Windsor,  70  )k    See  also  p.  726. 

Warlaund,  lands  of,  14L 

Waterdown  Forest,  15. 

Wateringbury,  granted  to  Odo,  bishop 
of  Baieux,  726 ;  tithe  suits  in,  609, 
610,  726 ;  the  dumb  borsholder,  785  n ; 
token  issued  at,  842. 

Watling  Street,  the,  810. 

Wayatrode,  a  manor  in  Cowden,  13. 

Weald,  how  brought  into  pasture  and 
tillage,  3 ;  denes,  ib. ;  mode  of  holding, 
4 ;  the  paroc,  t6.  ;  customs  and  ser- 
vices, 5 ;  manors,  8 ;  escheats  and 
forfeitures,  9,  32  n.;  earliest  owners, 
11 ;  churches,  21,  808 ;  formation  of 
parishes,  22,  801 ;  cultivation,  marl, 
24 ;  iron  works,  27  ;  Plea  Bolls,  30 ; 
ravaged  by  Henry  III.,  84 ;  its  soft 
tracks  welcome  to  barefooted  pilgrims, 
85;  feudalism  little  known,  120; 
disputes  as  to  the  ownership  of  the 
timber,  197;  altered  course  of  the 
Bother,  251 ;  journeys  of  Edward  L 
in  the,  255 ;  guides  required,  256 ; 
visit  of  Edward  II.  to,  286 ;  the  iron 
works,  299;  introduction  of  the 
wool  manufacture,  325;  charcoal 
burning,  334 ;  drainage  and  reclama- 
tion of  land,  337 ;  residents  engaged 
in  the  Wat  T^ler  iafuxreotiony  SSif 
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963;    iheriffs    in  the  14th  oentory, 
271 ;  concerned  in  Jack  Cade's  rebel- 
lion, 400;  threatened  riaing,    temp. 
Hen.  VIIL,  455;    resident  families, 
458;  sympathy  with  the  Reformation, 
ib. ;   the    broad    cloth    manufactore, 
479 ;    the  iron  works,  483 ;  iron  ord- 
nance, 484,  489;   the  district  gains 
commercial   importance,    489;     this 
retarded  by  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
roads,  ib,;  Queen   Elizabeth's  visit, 
494 ;   Lord  Burleigh's  description  of 
the  country,  %b. ;  sympathy  with  the 
Puritans,  533 ;  Parliamentary  survey 
of    the  Crown  lands,   555;     visited 
by  George  Fox,  676 ;    the  clothiers, 
567  ;  leading  manufacturing  parishes, 
570;  wool  smuggling,  573;    the  iron 
works,  575  ;  roads  in  the  17th  century, 
583 ;  state  of  the  Church,  585 ;   com- 
plaints against  the  clergy,  586 ;    rise 
of  Tunbridge  Wells,   597;  decay  of 
the  woollen  and    iron    trades,    606, 
607;     altered    tenure    of   the  land, 
608;     question    of   boundary,     609, 
638 ;  influence  of  Dissent,  616,  675 ; 
■mugglingf  618 ;  the  Hawkhurst  gang, 
619  ;  great  storm,  A.D.  1763,  623;  the 
Tithe    Act,    648;     Cobbett    in   the 
Weald,  650;   ancient  wreck  in   the 
Bother,  653;   improvements  in  agri- 
culture, 656  ;  drainage,  657 ;  Turnpike 
Acts,  659  ;  state  of  the  cross  roads,  ih,  ; 
proposed  canal,  662 ;  railways,    ih,  ; 
state  of  the  inhabitants,   664 ;  belief 
in  witchcraft,  ib, ;    dwellings  of  the 
poor,   665 ;    pauperism,    666  ;     how 
dealt  with,  at  Ashford,  and  at  Cran- 
brook,  667,  668 ;  the  clergy  and  their 
churches  at  the  present  day,    674 ; 
education,  675 ;  Mr.  Neild's    devise 
to  the  Queen,  677  ;    search  for  coal, 
682 ;  summary  of  the  preceding  His- 
tory, 690;   boundary,  698;   lists   of 
.  denes,  702,  823 ;  opinions  of  modem 
writers,   730 ;   Mr.  Kemble  and  the 
Mark  theory,  731 ;  Mr.  Morgan,  734 ; 
Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  735 ;  Mr.  Elton,  f6.  ; 
Mr.  Topley,  7o6 :  manors  and  parishes, 
739;   forest  rights  near  Canterbury, 
742 ;  ancient  castles  and  parks,  743  ; 
principal  modem    landowners,    744; 
possessions    of    the    Church,    746; 
changes  in  the  district,  ih, ;  colony  of 
artist,  747 ;  tradesmen's  tokens,  748, 
837;     incumbents    and  patrons    of 
ohurches.  833. 
l^ealdfl  of  Kent  and  Suuexi  marked 


difference  between  the,  3 ;  ravaged  by 
the  troops  of  Henry  III.,  84. 

West,  a  borough  in  Cranbrook,  murder 
committed  at,  230. 

Westbere,  deanery  of,  821. 

Westburies,  609. 

Westcliff,  manor  of,  161. 

West  cross,  in  Tenterden,  570. 

Westenhanger,  Queen  Elizabeth  at,  496 ; 
the  parish  now  included  in  Stanford, 
805. 

Westerham,  hundred  of,  126 ;  murders 
there,  44,  241 ;  custom  of  Borough 
English  in,  189,  755  ;  price  of  wheat 
at,  in  the  14th  century,  210 ;  grant  of 
the  manor  of,  to  the  abbot  of  West- 
minster, 243,  247;  rising  at,  403; 
tokens  issued  at,  842 ;  the  birthplace 
of  General  Wolfe,  632.  See  also  p.  726 

Westerham  and  Edonbridge,  hundred 
of,  127, 163: 

Westgate,  hundred  of,  156, 165. 

Westgate,  Canterbury,  154. 

West  Greenwich,  alias  Deptford,  the 
church  appropriated  to  Cardinal's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  434. 

WesthaUmote,  township  of,  162 ;  exac- 
tions in,  ih. 

West  Kent,  a  Parliamentary  division, 
686  ;  its  boundary  line,  846,  847. 

Westminster,  a  staple  town,  328. 

Westminster  Abbey  rebuilt  b^  Henry 
III.,  112;  grant  of  Edenbndge  and 
Westerhiun  to  the  convent  of,  243, 247. 

WestweU,  parish  of,  how  formed,  806  ; 
record  of  a  trial  concerning  the  manor 
of,  179 ;  burglary  in  the  church  of,  245 ; 
the  advowson  given  to  the  monks  of 
Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  506  n, 

WestweU  Park,  outrage  at,  134. 

Wethenden,  warren  at,  24.3. 

Wet  Level,  the,  253. 

White  Friars,  Canteri)ury,  67L 

White  Hills,  or  Chalk  Hills,  as  a 
boundary  of  the  Weald,  640,  645. 

Whitherst,  in  Marden,  its  owners,  16. 

Whitley  Forest,  743. 

Whitsand,  John  Balliol  delivered  to 
the  Pope's  nuncio  at,  226. 

Whitstable,  hundred  of,  165 ;  a  member 
of  the  barony  of  Chilham,  150,  157 ; 
tenants  withdrawn  from,  154 ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Sandwich,  a.d.  1565, 512;  horse- 
way from,  to  Canterbury,  447  and  n. 

Wickhambreux,  a  manor  belonging  to 
Joan,  countess  of  Kent,  345  n. 

Wigginden,  tenants  of.  withdrawn  from 
w  bon^wd  oourt,  I27f 
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Willengale,  two  ohoroheB  in  one  church- 
yard  at,  764  n. 

Willealoy  House,  in  Cranbrook,  569. 

Willop,  occupied  by  William  and  Thoa. 
Knachebull,  A.D.  1512,  426. 

Willow  Farm,  752. 

Wilmington,  tenure  of  the  manor  of,  190. 

WincheUea,  royal  admonition  to  the 
barons  and  bailiffs  of,  74 ;  Henry  IIL 
at,  84  and  n. ;  the  countess  of  Leicester 
at,  96 ;  the  burges^tes  visit  her  at 
Dover,  i6.  ;  sack  of,  by  Prince  Edward, 
98;  obtained  by  exchange  from  the 
abbot  of  Fecamp,  ib. ;  great  storm  at, 
111 ;  trial  by  compurgation  at,  173 ; 
Edward  I.  in  danger  at,  224  n. ;  char- 
coal-burning near,  334  ;  the  Spanish 
fleet  defeated  near,  342 ;  the  town 
burnt  by  the  French,  313 ;  again,  349 ; 
Queen  Elizabeth's  visit  to,  495. 

WincheLsea,  Old,  Friars  Preachers  at, 
103  ». 

Winchester,  Parliament  at,  in  1264,  its 
peculiar  character,  100 ;  the  great  fair 
at,  513  n. 

Winchester  castle,  the  bishop  of  St. 
Andrews  imprisoned  in,  264. 

Windsor  Castle,  Hubert  de  Burgh  its 
governor,  71  ;  Eleanor  of  Castile 
obliged  to  leave,  88 ;  Edward  Prince 
of  Wales  at,  262. 

Wingham,  hundred  of,  165. 

Withersden  in  Wye,  243. 

Wittersbam  not  noticed  by  name  in 
Domesday,  20,  703,  7C5  ;  the  manor 
house,  20 ;  the  church  once  collegiate, 
20,  727. 

Wittersham  Level,  253. 

Woghurst,  in  Marden,  its  owners,  16. 

Woodchurch,  its  manors,  20  ;  the  church 
of,  a  sanctuary,  35 ;  token  issued  at, 
842.     See  also  p.  727. 

Woodchurch  to  Hemsted,  ancient  road 
leading  from,  583. 

Woodland,  manor  of,  811. 

Woodneaborough,  part  of  the  dower  of 
Queen  Margaret,  257. 

Woodrove,  a  manor  in  Ebony,  13. 

Woolwich,  assize  of  bread  and  ale  in, 
140. 

Woolwich,  North,  755. 

Worth,  hundred  of,  152,  153,  165. 

Wotton's  (Lady)  Green,  554  n. 

Woudhese,  the  tenants  of,  withdrawn 
from  the  hundred,  42. 


Wrotham,  hundred  of,  129,  163;  the 
bishop's  prison  in,  47 ;  Richaxd  de 
Tonebridge's  lands  in,  108.     See  also 

Wpp.  727,  743. 
rotham,   early  church  at,   796,  797; 
tokens  issued  at,  842. 

Wrotham  parish,  Plaxtol  severed  from, 
812  ». 

Wvcheherst,  the  tenants  of,  withdrawn 
ux>m  the  hundred,  42. 

Wye,  hundred  of,  164  ;  not  included  in 
the  Hundred  KoU,  118,  119. 

Wye,  early  churcii  at,  796,  797  ;  gift  of 
the  royal  manor  to  Battle  Abbey, 
by  William  I.,  338,  351  ;  manor- 
house,  court-house,  and  gaol,  243  n.; 
extortion  at  the  fair  of,  149 ;  manor  of, 
ib. ;  weekly  market  at,  339 ;  murder  in 
a  tavern  at,  244 ;  pleas  of  juries  and 
assizes  at,  243,  300 ;  wool  from,  ^)9 ; 
Edward  I.  entertained  at,  255;  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales  at,  259;  his  letters 
written  at,  259,  260 ;  Edward  II.  keens 
his  Christmas  at,  266 ;  Lollards'  Hole 
at,  377 ;  college  founded  by  Archbishop 
Kempe,  46^^  n. ;  rental  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.,  411 ;  the  Upper  Town,  the 
Dungeon,  the  Cross,  and  the  North 
Street,  ib.  ;  yokes,  tb.  and  n. ;  pay- 
ments and  services  of  the  tenants,  412 ; 
free  yokes,  413 ;  yardlands,  t^.  ;  the 
denes,  ib. ;  the  Wall  and  the  Rype,  ib. ; 
becomes  a  part  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Crown,  478;  granted  to  Lord 
Hunsdon,  i6. 
%Vyghetheher8t,  a  dene  of  Marden,  132, 
133. 

Wynchenden  in  Hawkhurst,  243. 

Wysparroke,  in  Calehill,  134. 


Yaldham,  in  Wrotham,  471. 

Yalding,  manor  of,  130 ;  forfeited  by 
HughdeAudley,  jun.,  297;  grant  of  the 
manor,  427  n.  ;  the  church  appropriated 
to  Cardinal  College,  434  ;  complaints 
against  the  vicar  of,  a.d.  1640,  587; 
tokens  issued  at,  843.    See  also  p.  728. 

Yantlet  creek,  disputes  as  to  fisheries 
in,  110. 

Yarmouth,  discord  between  the- men  of, 
and  those  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  74, 300 
and  n. 

Yarmouth  and  Portsmouth,  battle  be- 
tween the  ships  of,  226. 
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Abboii,  exempt,  237  and  n. 

Abjuration  of  the  realm,  33,  36,  42,  60, 
146. 

Abaolntion,  form  of,  for  the  merchants 
of  the  Staple,  329. 

Aooesnon  of  Engliah  Kings,  whence 
dated,  115. 

AdvowBons,  sale  of,  ordered  to  cease,  590. 

Affray  between  the  bailiffs  of  the  King 
and  the  Archbishop,  53:  between  the 
monks  of  Rochester  and  the  hospital 
men  of  Strond,  2 ;  at  Tenterden,  34 ; 
at  (yombwell,  47. 

Agricnltural  labourers,  Oobbett^s  re- 
marks on  the,  650. 

Agriculture  in  the  Weald,  progress  of, 
656. 

Aids,  their  amount,  temp.  £dw.  IIL, 
369 ;  abolition  of,  596. 

Alehouses  in  the  Forest,  242. 

Alien  priories  in  Kent,  235 ;  taken  into 
the  King's  hands  in  time  of  war,  236. 

Alienation  of  hundreds,  131 ;  of  lands 
held  of  the  Crown,  504. 

Allodium,  definition  of,  718  n. 

Alms  and  oblations  of  Edward  I.,  257. 

Alnager,  appointment  of  the  office  of, 
326. 

American  War,  the,  623. 

Ancient  demesne,  lands  in,  192, 193  and 
n. ;  not  to  be  confounded  with  Crown 
lands,  193 ;  rights  of  the  tenants,  i6. 

Annals  of  England  cited,  359,  605,  617. 

Antiqua  statuta,  what,  302. 

Am>arel,  laws  for  the  regulation  of,  594, 
595  and  n. 

Appeal,  explained,  52  n. 

Apple  orchards  in  Kent,  514  and  n. 

Archsologia  Cantiana  cited,  4  n.,  317 
and  n.,  344,  348,  356,  389,  392,  398, 
417  n.,  421,  432,  471,  475  n.,  499,  556, 
577  n.,  579,  654,  695. 

Armada,  the  Spanish,  498 ;  preparations 
to  meet  it,  499. 

Arms  and  armour,  all  required  to  possess, 
according  to  their  estate,  174. 

Army  in  the  thirteenth  century,  its  cha- 
racter, 185 ;  of  Kent,  A.D.  1598,  517. 

Artillery,  introduction  of,  340;  casting 
of  guns  in  the  Weald,  485,  488. 

Artists,  colony  of,  in  the  Weald,  747. 


Assarts,  definition  of,  297  n. 

Assise  of  bread  and  ale,  37 ;  alM>  doth, 
wine,  &c.,  45;  offenders  against,  41, 
45,  52, 134, 152. 

Assize  towns  in  Kent,  819 

Assizes,  the  earliest  Kentish,  169  and  n. ; 
oath  of  the  jurors,  1C3;  r^pilar  es- 
tablishment of,  217  ;  those  for  Kent 
settled  at  Maidstone,  758. 

Average,  explanations  of,  142  n.,  149  n., 
412  and  n. 

Avermen  explained,  160. 

Bailiffs,  oppressions  by,  153, 154, 158. 

Bakers  fined  for  false  weights  and  mea- 
sures, 234  R. 

Baptismal  churches,  814. 

Baron,  limitation  of  the  title  of,  249. 

Barons'  War,  the,  79—93 ;  Kentish  par- 
tisans, 94. 

Barony,  tenure  by,  180. 

Baronets,  creation  of,  525  and  n. ;  some 
connected  with  Kent,  525,  526. 

Battle,  wager  of,  172 ;  late  instance  of, 
173  ;  when  abolished,  i&. 

Beacons,  or  fire  signals,  set  up  in  Kent, 
499  and  n. 

Bearing  a  fagot,  explained,  460  n. 

Beer,  how  made  in  the  13th  century,  95 ; 
its  price,  213. 

Bell  foundry  at  Broomfield  and  Ulcomb, 
595. 

Bethersden  marble,  its  early  use,  12, 15. 

Bible,  the,  ordered  to  be  kept  in  every 
church,  466. 

"Bibliotheca  Cantiana,"  list  of  Turn- 
pike Acts,  taken  from,  659. 

Black  death,  a  pestilence  so  called,  343. 

Boats,  toll  of,  125. 

Bondland  tenants,  757. 

Book-hawking  successful  in  the  Weald, 
675. 

Boroes,  Boroughs,  explained,  784,  797  n. 

Borough  Enghsh,  custom  of,  not  known 
in  Kent,  189;  prevalence  in  Surrey 
and  Sussex,  755,  756  and  n. 

Borsholders,  what.  38  n.,  781. 

Boundaries,  parocnisd,  812. 

Boundary  oi  the  Weald,  disputes  con- 
cerning the,  608 :  consequent  lawsuits, 
609,  638, 
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Boundary  and  Tithe   oaoM,    Lord  Le 

Despencer  v.  Eveleigh,  638w 
BowB  and  arrowt,  provision  of,  174. 
Bruwen  in  Kent  restrained  by  statute, 

4ia 

Brewers  and  bakers,  punishment  of,  2  »., 

Bricks,  little  used  in  EngUnd  before  the 

14th  century,  21L 
Bridges,  archiepiscopal  grant  of  indul- 
gences in  favour  of  builders  of,  15  n.  ; 

repair  of,  how  provided  for,  779  and  n. 
Brighton  Railway,  its  branches  in  Kent, 

663. 
Broach,  or  pitcher,  128  n. 
Bulls,  papal,  not  allowed  to  be  brought 

into  England,  89,  102. 
Burgage  tenure,  hardly  known  in  Kent, 

188. 
Burying  without  view  of  the  coroner, 

fines  for,  38,  41,  42,  43,  44,  47,  49,  61, 

64,55. 
Butchers  fined  for  selling  unwholesome 

meat,  234  n. 

Calendar,  reformation  of  the,  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.,  622. 

Camps  formed  in  Kent,  624,  638. 

Cannon,  the  first,  of  English  manufac- 
ture, 484  and  n . 

Cannon-balls  of  stone,  409. 

Carriage  of  heavy  goods,  in  the  14th 
century,  213. 

Carronera^  what,  6. 

Castellans  of  manorial  prisons,  oppres- 
sions practised  by,  168  and  n. 

Castellated  houses,  Ucenoes  for  erecting, 
409. 

Cast  iron,  various  articles  of,  of  early 
date,  still  found  in  the  "Weald,  483. 

Castle-guard,  military  tenure  of,  182  and 
n. ;  various  classes,  183 ;  composition 
for,  suggested  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  73 ; 
its  consequences,  n. 

Castles,  ancient,  in  or  near  the  Weald, 
743. 

Catholic  Emancipation,  struggle  for,  654. 

Cato-street  conspiracy,  the,  650. 

Chantries,  foundation  of,  817  and  n. 

Charcoal,  manufacture  of,  334  ;  cost  of, 
in  the  16th  centuiy,  484. 

Charcoal-iron,  manufacture  of,  681. 

Chatham  Chest,  its  foundation,  500, 

Cheese,  illegal  exportation  of,  l52. 

Cherries,  cultivation  of,  514  and  n. 

Chimney  money,  abolition  of,  598  and  n. 

Chimneys  and  glass  windows,  410. 

Church,  the,  in  the  13th  century,  101 ; 
during  the  reign  of  Edwc^rd  I.,  229 ; 


increase  of  its  poasenionfl,  236 ;  inta^ 
nal  dissensions,  237  ;  Archbishop  'Win* 
Chelsea,  304 ;  in  the  14th  oentury,  367 ; 
papal  revenuei,  i6. ;  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, 415;  in  the  16th  century,  439, 
461,  475 ;  in  the  17th  century,  685 ;  in 
the  18th  oentury,  613;  in  the  19th 
OButury,  670:  present  state,  674,  675; 
list  of  incumbents  and  patrons  in  the 
Weald,  833. 

Church  government,  different  opinions 
on,  692. 

Church  lands,  sale  of,  decreed,  690. 

Church  patronage  in  Bomney  Marsh, 
765  :  in  the  Weald,  833. 

Churcn  privileges,  not  derived  from  the 
mistaken  piety  of  our  kingii,  237. 

Churches,  the  earlv,  mostly  built  of 
wood,  23  n.,  814  and  n. ;  enumeration  of 
the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon,  in  Kent,  796 ; 
erection  of,  808  ;  endowment  of,  813 ; 
division  of,  mentioned  in  Domesday, 
764  n.  ;  that  record  incomplete  as 
regards  churches,  810  n. 

Churches  in  the  13th  oentury,  Usts  of 
22,2a 

Churches  and  clergy  in  the  Weald,  674. 

Cities  and  important  boroughs  generally 
rated  as  hundreds,  144  ;  responsible 
for  offences  committed  therein,  109. 

Citizens  and  burgesses,  when  first  sum- 
moned to  Parliament,  100. 

Class  legislation  under  the  Tudors,  509. 

Clergy,  benefit  of,  35,  47,  58 ;  accused, 
claimed  by  their  bishops,  35,  47,  58, 
174 ;  delivered  over  to  their  ordin- 
aries, 218  n.,  236 ;  talliages  levied 
on,  by  the  Popes,  101 ;  double  taxa- 
tion of  the,  by  the  Pope  and  the 
King,  234  ;  their  treatment  by  Edward 
I.,  i6.  ;  complaint  of  the,  of  the  bur- 
dens cast  on  them  hy  the  State,  453 ; 
their  marriage  discouraged  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  507;  cease  to  tax  them- 
selves in  Convocation,  822. 

Clergy  in  the  Weald,  complaints  against 
the,  5^6  ;  their  exemplary  conduct  at 
the  present  day,  674. 

Clergy  and  their  followers  armed  to 
resist  the  Spanish  Armada,  500. 

Clerks  [clergymen]  not  in  boroughs,  33, 
54 ;  claimed  by  their  bishops  when 
accused  of  offences,  35,  47,  58, 174 ; 
accused  of  crimes,  delivered  over  to 
their  ordinaries,  218  n.,  236. 
Close  Rolls  of  Henry  IIL,  extracts  from, 

2,3. 
Cloth,  price  of,  fixed  by  law,  408 ;  r^u- 
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ktions M to  cMng,  to,  480;eipori 
of.48L 

CSota  mannf afftaw  JpntMj  enooaragad 
bj  Edwizd  nL,  X»  tnd  ii. :  hii  pro- 
ieetion  of  the  foreign  olotnworken, 
4b, ;  itatatei  oonoeniuig,  325 ;  jeelonej 
of  the  people,  326 ;  alnegen  and  other 
oflSoers  appointed,  ib. ;  exoen  of  super- 
Tiaion,  327;  the  staple,  or  public  mart, 
327  and  n. ;  proposed  restrictions, 
479;  statutes  regulating  the  trade, 
480 ;  estimate  of  its  extent,  481. 

Cloth  trade,  how  lost  to  Kent,  606. 

Clothworkere,  the  oompany  of,  formed. 
408:  restrictions  on  those  of  Kent  and 
Suffolk,  480. 

Coal,  duty  on  sea-borne,  582  and  n. 

Coal  in  the  Weald,  search  for,  682. 

Colton,  Court  of  the,  at  Canterbury,  154. 

Common  fields,  691  n. 

Commonwealth,  the,  519;  Parliamentary 
Surrers  under,  55i5. 

Compositions  between  lords  and  tenants 
of  denes,  198,  201,  333,  426. 

Compuicators,  Ha11am*s  remark  on, 
171;  late  instance  of  their  employ- 
ment, 173  and  n. 

Conservators  of  the  peace,  appointment 
of,  37a 

Constable  of  Dover  Castle  nlaced  in 
ancient  oharters  before  tne  Lord 
Warden,  70  n. 

Constable,  high,  his  former  importance, 
782. 

Coroners  fined  for  neglect  of  duty,  43, 
49 ;  complaints  against,  130, 131,  153, 
156, 157;  number  of,  in  Kent,  773  n. 

Coroner's  clerk  fined  for  acting  in  place 
of  the  coroner,  38. 

Corporations,  responsibility  of,  for  tres- 
passes committed  by  their  members, 
249. 

Corredy,  a  custom  of  the  Weald,  5. 

Cotterdl,  expUined,  523  n. 

County  courts,  originally  held  in  the 
open  air,  75/ ;  regulated,  temp.  Hen. 
III.,  109. 

Court  of  dens,  736. 

Courts  leet  regulated,  temp.  Hen.  III., 
109 ;  two  classes  of,  781. 

Cross-roads  in  the  Weald,  their  former 
bad  state,  659. 

Court  rolls  of  manors,  valuable  informa- 
tion contained  in,  739  n. 

Crown  revenue  from  hundreds  in  the 
Weald,  78a 

Currency  in  the  13th  century,  208. 

Cnrtes,  explained,  523. 


Dandy  fire,  what,  681. 

Danger,  a  custom  of  the  Weald,  5,  7,  427 

n.,  693n. 
Danger-silver,  427  fk 
Dates,  oflOcial,  not  always  to  be  relied 

on,  398. 
Delinquency,  comiXMitions  for,  532. 
Denes,  number  of,  in  the  Weald.  729 ; 

their  formation,  694  ;  table  of,  827. 
Denes  of  the  Crown  in  the  Weald,  197  ; 

of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  201 ;  right  of 

the  lords  to  the  timber  growing  there- 
on, 333. 
Denes  and  Manors,  distinction  between, 

3  ;  the  distinction  ceases,  'XM, 
Deodanda,  instances  of,  32,  38,  43,  49,  53. 
Diet  in  the  13th  century,  207. 
Diet  and  apparel  regulated  by  statute, 

temp.  Edw.  III.,  370. 
Dissent  in  the  Weald,  675 ;  George  Fox 

the  Quaker,  676. 
Dissenters,  powerful  in  the  Weald,  615, 

675. 
Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics,  claims 

of,  654 ;  the  Penenden  Heath  meeting, 

655. 
Divine  service,  tenure  by,   179;    Mr. 

Elton's  remark  on,  180. 
Domesday,  iron  works  mentioned    in, 

27  ;  churches  mentioned  in,  763, 810  n. 
Draining  and  reclaiming  land,  effected 

by  the  ecclesiastics,  '^^  768. 
Drovedenes,  origin  of  the    name,     6  ; 

right  claimed  by  the  lords  of,   332; 

not  confined  to  the  Weald,  693  n. 
Duel  between  the  Duke  of  Wellington 

and  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  655,  656  n. 
Dumb  borsholder  of  Chart,  785  n. 


Earl  Marshal's  rolls,  their  nature,  191. 
Earliest  owners  in  the  Weald,  10. 
Earthquakes  in  Kent,  513. 
Ease,  chapels  of,  814. 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,    their  re- 
ceipts from  four  parishes  in  the  Weald, 

Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  Kent,  820. 
Education  in  the  Weald,  675  :  of  pauper 

children,  suggestion  for,  6o9. 
Eelboumes.    See  NaUhournei, 
Eighteenth  century,  the,  604. 
Elective  franchise,  chanp^es  in  the,  684. 
Electors  in  Kent,  great  increase  of,  686. 
Encroachments  on  the  King's  highway, 

.37,  61,  54, 129, 131, 136, 139,  2&. 
Encroachments    on    the    King's  rights 

by  various  persons,  121 — 16£ 
Englicery,  or  EngUscherie,  explained,  31* 
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Bngliah  langnage  first  nted  in  the  oourti 

of  law,  temp.  Edw.  III.,  347. 
Enrolment  of  freemen,  its  purpose,  174. 
Episcopacy,  ordinance  for  the  abolition 

of,  690. 
Escarpment,  definition  of,  736. 
Escheats,  importance  of  the  reservation 

of,  by  lords  of  manors,  198  n. 
Escheats  and  forfeitures,  9,  32  n. 
Escheators,  complaints  of  oppression  by, 

122—160 ;  statute  to  restrain  them,  128. 
Escuage,  explained,  186. 
Esplees,  what,  62. 
Estreat,  explained,  121  n . 
Esturam,  explained,  130  n. 
Excise  duty,   granted  to  the  Crown  in 

glace  of  purreyance  and  pre-emption, 
94. 

Execution,  men  cut  down  alive  after, 
142, 143. 

Exemptions  of  the  men  of  the  denes, 
229  and  n. ;  from  receiving  knight- 
hood, 303. 

Exeter,  Statute  of,  its  provisions  mis- 
interpreted by  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith, 
794. 

Extended,  explained,  137  n. 

Extortions     of      bailiffs,      escheators,  . 
sheriffs,  and  others,  121—162. 

Fairs  in  Kent  in  the  13th  century,  136 ; 
holding  of,  in  churchyards,  forbidden, 
236  ;  held  by  royal  prant,  513 ;  long 
flourished  in  the  Weald,  ib.  ;  their 
suppression,  I'b. 

Fairs  and  markets  forbidden  to  be  held 
on  Sundays,  418. 

Famine  in  England,  271,  292. 

Fealty,  oath  of,  still  due  from  every 
tenant  of  a  manor,  186  n. 

Felons,  chattels  of,  245. 

Festivals  and  fast  days  denounced  by 
the  Parliament,  534 ;  riot  in  con- 
sequence at  Canterbury,  t6. 

Feudal  doctrine  of  escheat,  9 ;  incidents, 
186 ;  sovereignty  assumed  by  the 
Popes,  101  ;  system,  causes  of  its 
decline,  186  n. ;  its  evils  and  advan- 
tages, 187. 

Feudalism  little  known  in  the  "Weald, 
120. 

Fifteenth  century,  the,  374. 

Firewood,  trade  in,   make  a  cloak  for 

•  smuggling,  335. 

First-fruits  paid  to  tlio  Pope,  368. 

Fisheries,  109 ;  disputes  about  those  in 
the  Med  way,  110. 

Flannels  and  baiscs,  manufactories  of, 
established  at  Sandwich,  480. 


Food,  chief  kinds  of,  in  the  13th  oentniy, 

207  ;  prices,  ib. 
Forage,  an  oppresaiye  castom  abdUihed 

by  Henry  III.,  73. 
Foreign,  list  of  places  in  the,  166. 
Foreign  ecclesiastics,  taxes  levied  for,  214. 
Foreign  merchants,  statutory  protestioii 

for,  369. 
Foreigners,  dismissal  of,  from  office,  76 

and  n. 
Foreigners  and  Jews  plundered  by  the 

Barons,  80. 
Forest  laws,  oppressions  and  ezacfeioni 

under  the,  528,  694  n. 
Foresta,  derivation  of,  106  n. 
'*  Forsworn  Kent,"  explained,  723. 
Founday,  explained,  576. 
Founders     or    religious    houses,    ligbt 

claimed  by,  379  and  n. 
Fourteenth  century,  the,  266,  285,  290, 

308,  321,  340,  349. 
Fox-halfpenny,  doubtful  what,  413. 
Francalmoigne,  or  free  alms,  178 ;  eaxly 

charters,  ib. 
Frankpledge,  view  of,  regulated,  temp. 

Hen.   III.,  109;  baronial,  174;  ooort 

for,  still  held,  780. 
Freemen,  enrolment  of,  its  purpose,  174. 
Free  socage,  tenure  in,  187  ;  opinions  as 

to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  ib,  n, ; 

various  tenures   included  under  the 

term,  188. 
Free  yokes,  their  tenure,  413. 
Frost,  a  severe,  A.D.  1269,  111. 
Fruit,   cultivation  of,    in    Kent,    514; 

operation  of  the  Tithe  Act,  515. 
Fuller's  earth,  330  and  n.  ;  exportation 

of,  prohibited,  572. 
Fulling  mills,  their  establishment,  329. 

Gallows,  provided  in  each  hundred,  119 ; 
suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  143. 

Game,  in  the  13th  century,  207 ;  right 
to  kill,  how  formerly  limited,  685  n. 

Garter,  Order  of  the,  estabished,  346 ; 
three  of  the  original  Knights  connected 
with  Kent,  t6. 

Gate-peny,  a  custom  of  the  AVeald,  5. 

Gavel-corn,  Gavel-erth,  Gavel-rip,  ex- 
plained, 6. 

Gavel,  Gafol,  or  Gablum,  meaning  of,  5. 

Gavelkind,  question  of,  60,  61,  62,  64, 
101 ;  its  abolition  recommended  by 
the  Keal  Property  Commissioners, 
192 ;  this  not  advisable,  ib,  ;  statutory 
testimony  to  its  prevalence  in  Kent, 
418. 

Gavelkind  jury,  grant  of,  by  Henry  IH., 
63. 
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rlne,  a  oaiiom  of  the  Weald,  5. 

ode,  6. 

prioe  of,  in  the  13th  oentory,  95. 

» fleet,  the  Cinque  Ports  ravaged 

342L 

mot  of,  in  the  13th  eentorv,  210. 

Lath,  the,  held  at  Dymcnuroh, 

. ;  8b  F.  Palgravo  in  error  re- 

iigit,77a 

lerjeantry,  two  kindi  of,  181  and 

xamples  of  oorioni  sezTioes,  181 ; 

vAj  rendered  to  the  arohbiahopa 

nterbury,  182. 

r,  reatrictions  on,  500. 

knineil,  the,  ita  lindted  powers, 

[Mnnj  explained,  351  n. 

rder,  social  ohajigea  effected  by 

trodnction,  409. 

Uflgal  aale  of  ,  485,  489. 

Corpus  Act,  passing  of  the,  590. 

of  tiie  15th  century,  410. 

iiUs  in  use  among  the  Britons,  49. 

jer,  duty  of  the,  452  n. 

anJy  noticed  in  the  LSth  century, 

i  shewn  aa  a  type  of  opprobrium, 

or  chimney  money  aboUahed, 
odn. 

len  in  the  14th  century,  321  and  n. 
,750. 

;  fishery,  statutes  for  the  regula- 
»f  the,  300. 

;s,  purchases  of,  212,  214. 
sale  of,  212. 
id  Low  Church,  rise  of  the  terms, 

instable,  powers  of  the,  808. 
oads,    hedges    and    underwood 
id  from  tiie  sides  of,  217. 
J  Act,  the  first  general,  49L 
J  Boaida,  conatitution  of,  06L 
jB,  diversion  of,  54,  490;   en- 
unents  on,  37,  51,  54. 
s,  light  horsemen,  499  and  n. 
annage  of,  7  and  n. 
"a,  abolition  of  many,  by  Henry 
,463. 

},  renunciation  of,  288. 
arhen  first  cultivated  in  Kent, 
idn. 

prices  of,  in  the  13th  and  14th 
riea,  209;  act  for  the  improve- 
of  the  breed  of,  510. 
hoes  and  nails,  supply  of,  from 
reald,300. 
i  cry,  174. 

VOL.  n. 


Hundred  Court,  its  privileoea,  778. 

Hundred  penny,  the,  for  what  intended. 
780. 

Hundred  BoUa  for  Kent,  temp.  Edw. 
L,  extraota  from  the,  121— ICoL 

Hundreda  in  Kent,  their  number,  temp. 
Hen.  IIL,  171;  temp.  Edw.  II., 
294 ;  variations  of  numoer,  777 ;  pre- 
sent number,  and  how  made  up,  i6.  ; 
their  ancient  and  modem  namea  eaaily 
identified,  778;  diviaion  of,  809; 
manors  or  lordahipa  appendant  to, 
780;  responsible  for  offences  com- 
mitted therein,  58 ;  the  clergy  not  in 
any  hundreds,  t6. ;  oppressions  of 
sheriffs  and  bailiffs,  120--ie2 ;  with- 
drawal from  121—162;  formerly 
held  pleaa  of  the  Crown,  168  and  n. ; 
placea  improperly  returned  aa,  166 ; 
ordered  to  be  let  at  reaaonable  rents, 
303. 

Hundred  bridgea,  number  of,  784  n. ; 
early  presentment  for  the  repair  of, 
240 ;  in  the  Weald,  queationof  repaira, 
298. 

Imparled,  explained,  37  fi. 

Imprisonment  ordered  to  be  only  in  the 
common  gaol,  418 ;  action  for  falae,  56. 

Inclosure  acta,  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
511. 

Incumbents,  in  the  Weald,  Ust  of,  833. 

Inquest,  le  graund,  explained,  171. 

InquuUiont  poat  mortem^  explained,  194. 

Inundation  of  the  sea,  persons  drowned 
by  an,  35 ;  bv  a  nailboume  at  Canter- 
bury, 111 ;  throughout  England,  A.D. 
1280,246. 

Invaaion,  preparationa  to  meet  threat- 
ened. 341,  498,  625  and  n.,  63a 

Ireland,  the  Union  with.  637. 

Irish  Rebellion,  the,  626. 

Iron,  home-made,  and  foreign,  211,  212, 
409. 

Iron  manufacture,  preaent  atate  of,  679. 

Ironmaaters  not  allowed  to  caat  ordnance 
without  special  licence,  488 ;  restrained 
in  their  use  of  timber,  484,  485,  488, 
492. 

Ironmongers,  grant  of  armorial  bearings 
to  the  Fratemitv  of,  409. 

Iron  ore,  cost  of  digging,  in  the  16th  cen- 
tunr,  484 ;  various  kmds  of,  680. 

Iron  trade,  restrictions  on  the,  484,  485, 
488,  492 ;  its  extinction  in  the  south, 
607. 

Ironworks  in  the  Weald,  299,  483. 

Ironworks  and  fumacea  in  Kent  in 
1573,  486. 
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Itinerant  prieBts,  balMB*  aocounts  kept 
by,  208. 

Jews,  treatment  of  the,  in  the  13th 
century,  73,  218 ;  masiaored  at  Can- 
terbury by  the  earl  of  Gloucegter, 
80 ;  a  converted  Jew,  the  bailiff  of 
Kichard  de  Clare,  57  ;  houM  for  con- 
verts founded  by  Henry  III.,  ib,  n. ; 
their  expulsion  from  England  by 
Edward  I.,  219 ;  their  return,  ib.  n. 

Jousts,  how  differing  from  tournaments, 
109  ;  forbidden  by  Edward  I.,  ib, 

Judaism,  falling  into,  explained,  145  and 

Judges,  punishment  of  corrupt,  by  Ed- 
ward I.,  217. 

Juries,  various  kinds  of,  63, 17L 

Jurors,  derivation  of  the  name,  170; 
their  original  function  that  of  wit- 
nesses, 171;  defaults  of,  35 — 40,42—47, 
49.  53 ;  payment  to,  once  customary, 
609  and  n.  ;  statutes  relating  to,  418. 

Jury  lists,  tampering  with,  in  the  13th 
century,  125. 

Justice,  administration  of,  impeded  by 
the  liberties  of  the  clergy  and  the 
Cinque  Ports,  12L 

Justices  in  Eyre,  inconvenience  of  fol- 
lowing, 62;  their  functions,  115,  116, 
and  /}.  ;  their  circuits,  170  n. 

Justices  of  the  Peace,  institution  of,  217  ; 
in  the  14th  centurj',  370 ;  their  wages, 
ib.  and  n.  ;  list  of,  temp.  Hen.  VIII., 
464. 

Kent  spade  introduced  into  Scotland, 
6i")8. 

Kentish  Petition,  the,  604,  A.D.  1701. 

Kidel,  or  kettle  nets,  what,  109  and  n. 

King's  bailiffs  hindered  from  entering  on 
the  lands  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  others,  42,  57. 

Knighthood,  compulsory,  223;  penalty 
for  not  taking  the  order  of,  46,  139 ; 
illegal  respite  of,  146  ;  often  bestowed 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  hosts,  493, 
495. 

Kin'ght  service  proper,  described,  184. 

Knights'  fees,  number  of,  184  and  n. ; 
obligations  of  their  holders,  185. 

Knights  of  the  shire,  lists  of  Kentish, 
265,  306,  602,  634,  687,  689. 

Labourers  and  servants,  severe  statutes 
conceniing,  in  the  14th  century,  369. 

Labour- rents  growing  into  disuse  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  410. 

Laghedays,  or  law-days,  holding  of  more 


than  the  legal  number,  43 ;  withdrawal 

from,  122 ;  arbitrarily  changed  for  the 

purpose  of  extortion,  14L 
Liuid,  possession  of,   once  essential  to 

the  county  franchise,  685  ;  drainage 

and  reclaniation  of,  337,  768. 
Land  peerage,  custom  of,  641,  649. 
Land-tax  assessment  revised,  599. 
Lastage,  a  royal  prerogative,  338. 
I^ath,  derivation  of,  771- 
Lath  silver,  774. 
Laths  reduced  to  their  present  number, 

temp.  Edw.  IL,  293. 
Lef -silver,  a  custom  of  the  Weald,  5,  7, 

711. 
Legion  Memorial,  the,  ascribed  to  Defoe, 

605. 
Leper,  case  of  a  woman  whose  hnsband 

was  a,  64. 
Levies,  military,  292. 
"  L.  S.  A."  explained,  178. 
Lime  trees,  their  introduction  to  Eng* 

land,  596. 
Linen  manufacture  in  the  Weald,  607. 
Linen  thread  manufactory  established  at 

Maidstone,  480. 
Liveries,  the  giving  of,  prohibited,  418. 
Loans  raised  by  Henry  VlIL,  453  ;  men 

imprisoned    for   petitioning    for   the 

return  of  their  money,  455. 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Kail¥ray, 

list  of  lines  and  branches,  663. 
Long  Parliament,  meeting  of  the,  586. 
Ijookers,  the  term  explained,  5^17  n. 
Lords  Lieutenant  of  counties,  first  ap- 
pointment of,  508 ;  lists  of,  for  Kent, 

603,  636,  689. 
Lords  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  lifts 

of,  603,  636,  689. 
Lyef-yield,  the  same  as  lef-silver,  71L 

Mad  Parliament,    the,    A.D.   1258,   iia 

leaders,  76. 
Mala,  what,  339  and  n. 
Malefactors  in  parks  and  preserves,  44, 

45,  57. 
Malfeasance,  case  of,  60. 
Manor,  the  term  not  known  to  have  been 

in  use  in  the  seventh  century,  178  n. 
Manors,  creation  of,  808  ;  the  lesser,  807; 

number  of,  possessing  denes,  729. 
Manors  in  the  Weald,  8 ;  the  heriotable 

ones  kept  up,  and  the  rest  generally 

abandoned,  730. 
Manors  and  Denes,  distinction  between, 

3 ;  not  now  existing,  331. 
Manroode,  explained,  428  n. 
Manuoperaj  what,  6, 
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MTsecntion,  number  of  the  suf- 
rmrioQslj  itated,  476. 
lory  of  Mr.  KemblOy  73L 
and  fairs  forbiddcoi  to  be  held 
days,  4ia 

gardens,   how  treated  by  the 
Lot,  515. 

ioiu  kinds  of,  25  and  n. 
,  deaths  by  accident  in,  44, 47, 
;  number  of  nits,  657. 
without  the  Kin|;*s  license,  137. 
and  wardship  in  the  Cmque 
254. 

bishops  and  clergy,  deprivation 
ler  Mary,  476. 

uniformi^  of,  provided  for,  in 
)  of  dyed  cloths,  325  n. 
it   orders,    rise    of   the,    %^ ; 
1  with  fomenting  the  Wat  Tyler 
69  and  n. 

don,  explained,  92. 
ITS,  payment  of,  A.D.  1265,  95. 
Caiud,  construction  of  the,  638. 
tenures,  various  kinds  of,  180 ; 
abolition,    596 ;     less    biirden- 
1  the  Weald  than  elsewhere,  4, 

as    cures    attributed     to   the 

B  of  "Sir  Simon  the  righteous'* 

ntf ort],  92. 

*dia,  explained,  31. 

ae,  vermct  of,  32  and  n. 

lyments  in  lieu  of  customs  and 

1,603. 

mts,  introduction  of,  410. 

las,  abolition  of,  529 ;  speech  of 

m  Colepeper,  530. 

a,  lands  in,  237. 

ind  pavage  of  Tunbridge,  tolls 
1  to  be  taken  for  the,  2'J6. 
m,    punishment   by,    frequent 
the  Norman  kings,  172  and  n. 
Lot.  passing  of  the  first,  598. 
>f  the  fleet  at  the  Nore,  625. 

nes,  sudden  breaking  out  of, 
numeration  of  several,  112. 
Debt,  first  creation  of  the,  599. 
wer  of  England  in  the  13th  cen- 
19 ;  <|uarrels  of  the  French  and 
1  manners,  220. 

b,  what,  331,  503. 

e,  introduction  of  the,  622. 

mi's   day    presents   to   Queen 

9th,  493  71. 

ips  so  called,  341. 

tb  century,  the,  637. 

V^illarum  of  Kent,  9  Edw.  II., 

M  maizi  features,  i6, 


Northern  Rebellion,  the,  497;  Lord 
Hunsdon  sent  to  assist  in  quelling  it, 

Novel  distemiif  explained,  170  n. 

Oak,  the  Headcom,  14. 

Olddcholte,  142. 

Oppressions  of  shorifTs,  escheators,  bai- 
liffs and  others,  121—162. 

Orchards,  how  treated  by  the  Tithe  Act, 
615. 

Ordeal,-  trial  by,  172. 

Ordinances  for  bakers  and  brewers,  37  ; 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  590. 

Ordnance,  iron,  made  in  the  Weald  in  the 
15th  century,  40'J  ;  the  first  cast-iron 
cannons,  484  ;  smuggling  of,  485,  489. 

Outlawry,  terrible  consequences  of,  130. 

Ownership  of  the  soil  of  the  Weald, 
changes  in,  33L 

Oxen,  prices  of,  in  the  13th  century, 
208 ;  employed  to  draw  a  coach,  612. 

Oysters,  price  of,  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries,  213. 

Pannage,  a  custom  of  the  Weald,  5; 
rights  of,  7 ;  cessation  of,  608. 

Papal  influence  over  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, how  acquired,  69 ;  revenues  in 
England,  their  various  sources,  367. 

Paper,  early,  made  from  linen  rags,  347. 

Paper  mill,  the  first  English  one  estab- 
lished, 514,  595. 

Pardon,  Act  of,  under  William  and  Mary, 
598 ;  exclusions  therefrom,  t&. 

Parish,  the  word,  116  n. ;  seldom  met 
with  in  early  rcconis,  148 ;  the  term 
first  brought  into  common  use  in  the 
16th  century,  491  n.,  787. 

Parish  and  borough  co-extensive  in  cer- 
tain cases,  799  ;  list  of,  t6. 

Parish  and  manor  not  co-extensive  in 
Kent,  739,  740  and  n.,  741,  799. 

Parish  churches  neglected  in  favour  of 
monasteries,  816. 

Parishes,  formation  of,  789;^  this  a 
gradual  process,  812  ft.  ;  as  civil  divi- 
sionsL  818  ;  form  of,  819 :  severances  of, 
t6. ;  date  of  formation  of,  in  the  Weald, 
22,  801 ;  number  of,  in  Kent,  in  the 
14th  century,  369. 

Parishes  and  hundreds,  list  of,  in  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  Weald,  833. 

Parks,  ancient,  in  and  near  the  Weald, 
743. 

Parliament,  its  state,  temp.  Hen.  III., 
99  ;  change  introduced  in  its  constitu- 
tion by  Sunon  de  Montfort,  100,  101 ; 
ywurly  holding  of,  statute  for,  369. 
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irrfiMntiryw^geiiatbelJthoenfgiy, 

£n:B  th*  i)*7»at  of.  301 
Fkrcc  cQcn^ted  i&to  pMyinrfc-.  1. 
or  daoccar.  M± 

<t  tit.  si«x  >i:. 


pic&txfBl  IB  ^e  IStk 


o<.242l 
Pmtccji.  KetLlaik,  bst  of.  S33L 
PjAper  ddldres,  — 4^wtioa  for  am 

f«w«i  Bodt  of  cdncatiBg.  GO. 
Fner,  JsAke*  cf  th«.  in  the  14tli 

tsrr.  370 :  tLarw»$c*.  A.  aad  ■. ;  Bit 

c^.  '»=?-  H*=-  VHL,  4M. 
Pe*rv  jric*  cf.  ir.  ti*  13^  ccrtcry.  ^ 
Peerv  cmric^  of.  bj  len<r»  patent,  the 

Perjaccs  p«ai  :t  cL^rchefw  th«ir  origin, 

Pcr«i£c^i«?cj;«  rvlipc^*.  cf  the  17tli  cm* 

Penccju  Mrrice.  f^ibtur^tf  for.  1>5  m. 
P<rK«jkI  ferrSce«  cf  tecazitt  :o  lor  is.  ^ 

PeW5-p*n«,   "when  ^n^nKri.  otJS ;  Abo> 

Ii£he>i.  44L 
PetTT  coc5t;fcb!eft.  t«c»d  in  Kent  bon- 

ho.ders.  7S5. 
PettT  ier:>ftntT,   Kentiih  eTnri»lat  of 

ho.viiz^  in.  Iw. 
Pet^vrth.  s:L&rbltf.  li 
Phecuanu  nrelj   noticed  in   the  19di 

«nt;irT.  207. 
P|^.  of  iz>xi.  its  w^ei^ht,  57ti. 
Pi^  7  And  K.  :  a  chief  article  of  food  in 

the  l;iih  cent^iTT.  207. 
Piracy  charped  against  the  cen  of  the 

Cinq;:e  Porta.  97  »!. ;  ft>  and  »- 
Plea  Roll,  the  earliest  relatiz^  to  Kent, 

a> :  extracti  frvm.  30-^4. 
Heaa  of  the  Oivwn,  old  and  n€w,  170 : 

at  Wye.  2«. 
PkciShlaiid,  •»  dtfincd,  ISS  and  n. 


of  ih«  ijiiai  0^ 

441  745  ■. 
INMduiv.  pranesftioBa  lor,  44,  57,  m 
PoO-tax.  the,  temp.  Edw.  IIL,  VA, 
Poor,  tint  fOMrai  act  for  the  rdief  of 

the,  511, 81^. 
Fbor  La  V  fTBtcaa,  old  aad  aew,  666, 667. 
Poor  ratea,  their  cumiaom  amoaiit  ii 

f offser  daya,  6SS  and  a. 
Popnlatinifc  in  Romncr  Xaiah,  qimtion 

aa  to  f offser,  7€S. 
Popes.    poBtion    of  feudal  aoffniga} 

awwimed  hj  the,  lOL 
Portmote,  cxpiained,  12^ 
Pooltij.  ineea  of,  in  the  l^lh  ecntaiy, 

Prepiaiiej.  plea  of,  34,  46L 

Piiwa  of  Tmiiova  artielea  in  the  IM 

centniT,  95 ;  medijeral,  of  eattk,  eoiit 

and  other  prodnee  in  Kent,  306L 
Primacy,  con  teat  for  the,  between  C^ 

terbnrj  and  York,  304  and  a. 
Printing,  introdnction  of  the  art  of,  417, 

4S1    a.;    C&xtoQ 


ProcozBtkm  f eea,  214. 

Plrovnaona  of  Oxford,  makwn  of  ihe,  76 


Pmpieaime,  134;  Tarwaa  kinda  of,  A. 
Ptxiver's  ponnd,  the,  625  a. 
PorTerance  and  pre-emption,  abuse  of, 
5^  :  resigned  by  Cbariea  IL,  ih. 

C^siktTn  origin  of  the  term,  676  a. 
Qcarten,  a  land  diriaion  peculiar  to  the 

Weald,  744. 
Queen  Elixabeth's  Oak  at  Xorthiam,  4H 
Qoia  Emptorea.  itatnte  of,  808. 
Qoit  rents,  explained,  19^;  sometimes 

called  white  renta.  and  why,  •%.  a. ; 

absence  of,  not  condnsiTe  as  to  the 

tenure  of  lands,  191 ;  general  adoption 

of,  608. 
Quo   Warranto  Rolls,    extracta    from, 

240 -24d. 

Babbits,  introdnction  of,  into  "Rngl^iwl^ 
dTT  a. 

Rack  rents,  explained,  137  n, 

Radlevet,  Court  of,  123. 

B^fu  employed  on  the  Bother  for  the 
oonreyance  of  cannon,  492. 

Railways  in  Kent,  662,  663. 

Rebels,  removal  iA  the  bodies  of,  303L 

Redress  of  grievancea  asked  by  Pariia- 
ment,  302. 

Reform  BiUs,  the  rarious,  their  pro- 
visions, 686,  687. 

RefomatifOO,  itiprindpleiln  ItToiir  with 


• 
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tbe  eloilkien  of  the  Weald,  458 ;  liory 
of  Richard  Hannan,  459. 

BeUefa,  their  amoant  letUed,  108,  412, 
and  ». 

Beligioiis  homes  farmed  their  own 
landa,  208 ;  burdened  by  the  frequent 
Tint!  of  great  men,  212  n  ;  the  abuse 
restrained,  f6. ;  suppression  of,  463. 

Sent  of  tenements  at  Battle,  in  the  12th 
oentunr,  214 ;  of  Abbey  lands,  i6. 

Beserrea  rents,  how  paid,  336  and  n. 

Bestoration,  tiie,  556;  reception  of 
Charles  XL  in  London  detailed  by  eye 
witnesses,  557. 

Biding  officers  employed  to  check  smug- 
gling, 575  and  n. 

B^hts,  Bill  of,  passing  of  the,  59a 

Biparia,  ezpUdned,  1^  n. 

Kippiers,  what,  491  n. 

Bip  silrer,  what,  6. 

Bising  of  the  Kentish  Boyalists  in  1648, 
534. 

Bead,  a  very  early  one,  its  materials,  26 
and  II. 

Boad  from  Thanet  to  Canterbury,  inter- 
ference with,  157, 158. 

Boad  making,  improvements  in,  by  Ren- 
nie,  Telford,  and  Mo  Adam,  660. 

Boadnride  riot  in  the  13th  century,  47. 

Beads,  complaints  of  stoppage  of,  54, 
138, 139, 146, 157 ;  in  the  17th  century, 
582;  their  state  at  the  accession  of 
George  IIL,  611. 

Beads  in  the  Weald,  their  deplorable 
state,  489 ;  attempts  to  improve  them, 
490,  491 ;  further  progress,  658 ;  roads 
in  other  parts  of  Kent,  491. 

Boman  potteries  in  the  Weald,  26. 

Books,  statute  for  the  destruction  of, 
509. 

Boses,  Wars  of  the,  403 ;  their  slight 
effect  on  the  nationiJproqperity,  405  n. 

Bund  dean,  office  of,  822  n. 

Bye-House  Plot,  the,  60L 


Saeeui  cum  broekiOf  a  tenure,  explained, 

128,  n. 
Sacrilege,  case  of,  at  Lyminge,  53 ;  other 

cases,  245. 
SaHc  law,  340. 

Salt,  price  of,  in  the  13th  century,  95. 
Salt  rent,  523  n. 
Salt  works,  691  and  n. 
Sanctuary,  law  of,  31,  818  n. ;  instances 

of  its  being  sought,  33, 35,  36,  42,  50, 

53,  55, 146. 
Saxon  spinning  wheeL  the,  606. 
Sooldsy  punlshmwit  of,  2  n, 


Scot-ale,  a  custom  of  the  Weald,  5 ;  its 
abuse,  242  and  n.,  245. 

Scot  and  lot,  Spelman's  definition  of, 
124. 

Sea,  encroachments  of  the,  755. 

Sea  coal,  introduction  of,  205;  complaints 
of  its  use  in  London,  ib. 

Sectatores,  or  suitors  of  Court,  167, 171. 

Serfdom,  proof  of  its  existence  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  211  n.  See  also 
Sfarerpf  Vilieinape, 

Serjeanty  defined,  50, 181  and  n.,  182. 

Seventeenth  century,  the,  519. 

Sheep,  price  of,  in  the  13th  century,  95 ; 
disease  among,  how  Introduced,  206 
and  n.  ;  number  to  be  kept  regiUated 
by  statute,  509. 

Sheriff's  toum  regulated,  temp.  Hen. 
III.,  109  and  n. ;  an  extortion  so  called, 
131,132. 

Sheriffs,  curtailment  of  their  powers, 
168, 169 ;  change  in  the  moile  of  a|>- 
pointing,  303 ;  not  to  bold  office  more 
than  one  vear,  or  to  let  their  cou  nties 
to  farm,  418. 

Sheriffs  of  Kent,  temp.  Hen.  III.,  117  ; 
temp.  Edw.  I.,  265;  temp.  Edw.  II., 
306 ;  in  the  14th  century,  371 ;  15th 
cent.,  420;  16th  cent.,  461,  465,  471, 
518  ;  17th  cent.,  602 ;  18th  cent.,  635 ; 
19th  cent.,  688. 

Ships,  toll  of,  133. 

Shire,  various  meanings  of  the  word, 
751  n. 

Shire,  Knights  of  the,  for  Kent,  temp. 
Edw.  L,  265;  temp.  Edw.  IL,  306; 
subsequentlv,  602,  634,  687,  689. 

Silks  and  stuffs,  manufactories  of,  esta- 
blished at  Canterbury,  480. 

Silk  stockings,  invented  by  the  Spa- 
niards, 480  n. 

Silver,  the  geneitJ  currency  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  208;  the  English  currency 
once  entirely  of,  336  n. 

Sir,  a  title  given  to  priests,  explained, 
461  n. 

Sixteenth  century,  the,  425. 

Slavery  in  Kent,  incidental  mention  of, 
521.     See  also  Serfdom^  Villeinagt, 

Smiths  of  the  Weald,  complaints  against 
the,  28,  299. 

Smoke-silver,  what,  18  and  ft. 

Smuggling  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
618-622;  of  gons,  485,  489;  of  wooL 
137, 144,  145,  146, 162.  335. 

Socage,  tenure  in,  explained,  188. 

Socmen,  766  and  n. 

Soft  tracks  in  the  Weald, weloome  to  tho 
barefooted  pilgrimsi  85* 
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Somerhoiue  land,  obligAtioni  of  the 
tenants  of,  503. 

South  Eastern  Railway,  confltmction  of 
the,  662;  list  of  lines  and  branches, 
663. 

Sow,  of  iron,  its  weight,  576. 

Spiritual  Courts,  their  jurisdiction  prac- 
tically unrestrained  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, 446 ;  interference  of  Wolsey,  ib. ; 
will  of  John  Roper,  t6. 

Staf^e-coach  travelling  in  the  17th  cen- 
tuiT,  583. 

Stanaaj*d  weights  and  measures  ordered 
to  be  kept  at  Maidstone  and  Dorer, 
419. 

Staple,  the,  its  object  and  regulations, 
327,  328 ;  merchants  of  the,  328 ;  their 
form  of  absolution,  329. 

Statutes  passed  in  the  14  th  century, 
their  oppressive  nature,  369;  old  mode 
of  publication,  417 ;  when  first  printed, 
ib,  ;  of  apparel,  594,  595  and  n. 

Stock,  mediasyal  prices  of,  209. 

Stock-jobber,  the  term  first  heard  in 
London,  599. 

Stone  cannon  baUs,  409. 

Storm,  one  lasting  fifteen  days,  110; 
others  mentioned.  111 ;  the  great, 
A.D.  1703,  623;  a  great,  in  the  Weald, 
A.D.  1763,  ib. 

Storms,  violent.  111,  246,  250;  one 
changes  the  course  of  the  Rother,  250. 

Sub-infeudation,  807  ;  evidence  of,  in  the 
manor  of  Aldington,  523. 

Subsidy  comnuBsioners  for  Kent,  ▲.D. 
1524,  452. 

Suicide,  case  of,  51. 

Sumcr-hus-silver,  a  custom  of  the 
Weald,  5,  6,  503. 

Summary  of  the  history  of  Kent  as  a 
Kingdom,  and  as  a  Shire,  749. 

Summary  of  the  history  of  the  Weald, 
690. 

Sunday  schools,  their  real  founder,  617 
and  n.  ;  supported  by  George  III., 
617. 

Suppression  of  religious  houses  in  the 
Weald.  463. 

Supremacy,  oath  of,  under  Elizabeth, 
51 0 ;  persons  refusing  it,  attainted, 
611. 

Sussex  Archaeological  Collections  cited, 
13,  258,  299,  392,  483,  487,  494,  496, 
573,  576,  577  and  w.,  578,  583,  622  n. 

Swine,  ancient  directions  for  the  rear- 
ing and  treatment  of,  7. 

Swine-money,  Swine-peny,  what,  5, 

Synodals,  payment  of,  81ti. 


Tayem,  making  a  house  into  a,  charged  as 
an  offence,  130. 

Taxatio  Ecclesiastica  of  Pope  Nicholas 
IV.,  its  object  and  use,  21,  238,  764. 

Taxes  and  tenths,  214^ 

Tenures,  principal,  in  Kent,  after  the 
Conquest,  177 ;  changes  in,  608. 

Terms,  legad,  some  not  reco^iised  at  the 
Exchequer,  3^  iu 

Test  Act,  the,  560  ;  question  of  its  dis- 
pensation, ib,  and  n. 

TMt  and  Corporation  Acts,  repeal  of 
the,  654. 

Thieves,  hanging  of,  introduced  by 
Henry  II.,  119;  some  cut  down  alive, 
142,  14a 

Thirteenth  century,  the  Weald  during 
the,  1. 

Tiles  and  tile-kilns,  211 ;  act  to  regulate 
the  making  of  tiles,  ib.  n . 

Timber,  claim  of  the  sovereign  to,  3  «i. ; 
illegally  felled  by  escheators,  125, 128, 
129,  133,  134,  137,  138,  139 ;  growing 
in  the  denes,  eariy  disputes  regarding 
it,  195,  331 ;  complaints  of  the  waste 
of,  by  the  iron  workers,  575 ;  different 
estimate  of,  in  Kent  and  in  Sussex, 
579.    See  also  Land  peeroffe. 

Tithe  Act,  its  operation  on  hop  gardens, 
orchards,  and  market  gardens,  515; 
general  beneficial  effects,  648. 

Tithe  causes  in  the  Weald,  608. 

Tithes  in  forests,  22 ;  payment  of,  812, 
815 ;  abolition  of,  ordered,  590. 

Tithing  silver,  775. 

Tithings,  148  and  n. 

Toll  of  boats,  exorbitant,  125  ;  of  sliips, 
133. 

Towns  and  cities  responsible  for  offences 
committed  therein,  109  ;  often  rated 
as  hundreds,  144 ;  hours  for  closing 
the  gates  of,  174. 

Tradesmen's  tokens,  748 ;  list  of  Wealden 
ones. 

Treasure  trove  at  Eastwell,  630. 

Trees  growing  in  churchyards,  contro- 
versy respecting,  236 ;  found  buried 
in  Romney  Marsh  and  elsewhere,  760 
and  n.,  762. 

Trespasses  in  hunting  and  sporting 
complained  of,  242. 

Trial  by  jury  after  the  Conquest,  167 ; 
early  instances,  167,  168. 

Troy,  Histoiies  of,  Caxton*s  first  English 
book,  421. 

Tumbril,  punishment  by  the,  2  n. 

Turnpike  Act,  the  first  passed,  584 ;  list 
of  Acts  relating  to  the  Weald,  659. 
661. 
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Union  of  Ireland  with  England,  637. 
Uiory,  fines  for,  139. 

Yautrer,  explained,  181  and  n. 
Yessels,  ancient,  found  in  the  old  hied 

of  the  river  Rother,  653,  654  and  n. 
Villeinage  in  Kent,  354  n.,  521. 
Yilles  of  Kent.  the.  786. 

Wadhurst  clay,  576. 

Wager  of  battel,  instances  of,  58, 59, 172, 

173 ;  when  abolished,  173.- 
Wages  of   hired  servants  in  the  13th 

century,   213;  higher  in  Kent  than 

elsewhere,  ib. ;  in  the  reign  of  Henry 

VI.,  410. 
Wages  of  members  of  Parliament,  214 

and  n.,  302,  418. 
Wapentakes,  777. 
Wardship  under  the  feudal  system,  121 ; 

unjust  claims  to,  122,  123;  none  in 

Kent,     158;    except  in  the    Cinque 

Ports,  254 ;  abolished,  595. 
Wardship,  contention  for  the  profits  of 

a,  365. 
Ward  silver,  502. 
Warnesturamj  explained,  121  n. 
Warren,  claim  of,  125,  126, 135, 1:^6. 
Waste  or  common  land  not  found  in  the 

Weald,  3. 
Watch  and  ward,  174. 
Water-mills,  antiquity  of,  in  Kent,  49, 

209  andn. 
Wend,  a  measure  of  land,  412  and  n. 
Wheat,  high  price  of,  a.d.  1257,  111. 
White  rents,  explained,  198  n. 
Wild  fowl,  act  for  the  preservation  of, 

509. 


Windmills,  earliest  mention  of,  49. 
Wine,  price  of,  in  the  13th  century,  95 ; 

sold  contrary  to  the  assise,  245. 
Witchcraft,  lingering  belief  in,  665. 
Withdrawals  of  suit  from  the  hundred 

courts,  instance!  of,  36,  39,  42,  43,  44, 

45,  47,  48,  51,  65, 121—162. 
Wives,  punishment  of,  by  burning,  612. 
Women,  rights  of,  50 ;  employment  of, 

in  the  13tn  century,  207. 
Wood,  tithe  of,  646  jjprobable  oauie  of 

exemption  in  the  Weald,  647. 
Woodland  counties,  Cobbett*B  remarks 

on,  650,  65L 
Wood  cutters,    wages  of,  in  the   16th 

century.  484. 
Woods,  statutes  passed   in   the    16th 

century  for  the  preservation  of,  484, 

485,  m,  492. 
Wool,  qufJi^  of,  in  the  13th  century, 

207 ;  not  Lurgeljr  produced  in  Kent, 

209 ;  average  price,  210  ;  its  export 

permitted,  ib, ;  exportation  forbidden, 

325;  iUegal  exportation  of ,  137,  144, 

145, 146, 162,  335. 
Woollen  trade  in  Kent,  in  the  16th  oen- 

tury,407 ;  laws  to  regulate  it,  408,  480. 
Worsted  manufactory   at   Hawkhurst, 

606. 
Wreck  of  the  sea,  claims  of,  148. 
Wrestling  match,  fatal  accident  at  a,  60. 

Yard  land  holdings,  413. 

Year  Books,  their  nature,  and  early  date, 

217. 
Yokes,  explained,  411 ;  instance!  of,  811 

and  n. 


THE      END. 
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ERBATA  AND  CORRIGENDA. 


VOLUME  IL     PART  IL 

Page  463,  line  4  from  end*  read  "  liOr /or  "  tilL^ 

Page  471,  in  note,  read  "  Bedgebory.** 

Page  532,  line  3,  read  <<  antL'* 

Page  649,  last  line  of  note,  read  *' vigilant.*' 

Page  553,  in  margin,  read  "  30th  Jan." 

Page  624,  line  5  of  note,  read  "  1671." 

Page  633,  6  lines  from  foot,  read  "1744." 

Page  659,  lines  11  and  14,  read  "Tubb's  Lake." 

Page  664,  add  to  list  of  L.C.  and  D.  branches,  "  Otford  Junction  to  Maidstone, 

1st  June,  1874." 
Page  677,  line  5,  read  "  King's  subjects." 

Page  704,  line  5,  rend  **  Shereland ;"  and  from  line  11  omit  "  Prickendene." 
Pages  708,  710.     Ebony  and  HBdlow  should  not  have  the  under  line. 
Page  821,  line  16,  for  "order  in  Council"  read  "  statute  [1863]." 
Page  836,  read  "  Eyhomo  "  in  three  places. 
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